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BERKELEY. 

The Church is very beautifully decorated for the festival of Christ- 
mas. Over the altar is the text " The Word was made Flesh, and 
dwelt among us, ** and a temporary reredos with large cross and 
double triangles done in variegated leaves. 

On the rood screen, immediately under the rood, is the continuation 
of the text over the altar, ^* And we beheld His glory " ; the pillars 
are wreathed with berried holly and evergreens; and the Font ia 
decorated with holly, white primulas and ferns. 

Both the Mission Rooms are also decorated with texts of scripture, 
and holly and ivy ; the Wick Room especially shows that great care 
was taken to decorate it with good taste. 

On Christmas day there were 24 communicants at 8 a.m., and 29 
after Morning Prayers at 1 1 a.m. The offertory at the two celebra- 
tions amounted to £5. 6s. 

The special Advent services have been rather better attended than 
last year. Many came to the services in the School-room who do 
not usually attend the Church, and it is hoped that they may, by 
this means, be drawn on to come regularly to their Mother Church. 

The total number of children baptized during the year, omitting 
Sunday, December Slst, was 108 as against 102 last year. At the 
Purton Mission, which has now been goiug on 2 years and 4 months, 
13 children have been baptized; and at the Wick Mission, which has 
been going on V year and 6 months, 19 children have been baptized. 

The deficiency in the amount required for the Harmonium at 
Purton has been made up. Miss Jones, of Purton, has been appointed 
District Visitor for Purton and Halmore, and Miss Cornock, of £read« 
stone, for Breadstone and the rest of Halmore. The services at 
Purton have lately been so well attended that it is evident a Church 
is much required in the District. The Offertory is usually devoted 
to a fund for this purpose, and good subscriptions are expected from 
the residents in the neighbourhood. Lord Fitzhardinge has already 
granted a piece of land suitable for a site, so it is hoped that the 
work may soon be commenced. 

The Bible Class meets on Thursday Evenings at 8.30 p.m. 
Attached to it is a Society for Essays and Debates, which are of a 
strictly private character, and are simply educational. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisus. 

Nov. 26 — Florence, daughter of Thomas and Hannah Baker, 

Peddington. 
Dec. 3 — Charles James, son of James and Selina Taylor, Berkeley. 
„ Eliza, daughter of William and Emily Catrington, Berkeley. 
„ Francis, son of Eliza Daw, Stone. 
6— Emma, daughter of Henry and Mary Anne Matthews, 

Sharpness. 
17 — ^William John, son of Daniel and Caroline Phillips, 

Wanswell. 
„ Mary, daughter of George and Elizabeth Monsell, Mobley. 
„ William Henry, son of Henry and Hannah Brain, 

Wanswell. 
„ James Alfred, son of Alfred and Emma Cole, Ham. 
22 — John, son of James and Eliza Gaston, Haines. 
24— Martha Alice, daughter of Philip and Elizabeth Timbrell, 
Berkeley. 
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Deo. 24— Esther Loaise, daughter of Absalom and Caroline 
Woodward, Berkeley Heath. 
„ "William Henry, son of \ 

George, son of > James and Anne Smith, Upper 

Mary Jane, daughter of ) Wick. 

„ Edmnnd, son of \ 

Emma Sophia, daughter of > Edmund and Mary Anno 
Sarah Ann, daughter of ) Nalmes, Lower Wick. 

BUBIALS. 

Esther King, aged 63 years. 
Annie Eendell, aged 18 months. 
Mary Hannah Moss, aged 5 months. 

COALEY. 

The last day of the old year is to be giren to the consideration of 
Foreign Missions, and will probably have passed away before the 
Parish Magazine is in the hands of its readers. The Rev. J. Bowman, 
Minor Canon of Gloucester Cathedral, has consented to preach both 
morning and evening at the Church, and bring forward the subject 
of Missionary work abroad, and it is hoped that a good collection 
may be made for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. There is but little aid from Coaley towards Church 
Missions. Beside the collection at Church, there are but subscriptions 
from four persons in the parish. If a greater interest were shown in 
the spread of the Gospel, and a few would give a small sum as a sub- 
scription, our parish remittance would bear a better proportion. In 
1870, £2. 19s. 4d. was sent to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel through the Rural Dean. 

There is a kindred subject, that of Home Missions, which is quite 
as important, likely soon to be pleaded either in the Church or School- 
room, by the Rev. W. G. Abbott, Organizing Secretary of the 
Additional Curates' Society for this Diocese, who has always by his 
earnest addresses roused great sympathy for the masses of our 
coantrymen at home, who are in a neglected condition as to religion. 
Few, who live in quiet villages, provided with a Church and 
Ministers sufficient for their wants, can either know or realize the 
dark, polluted, and heathenish state of thousands of English families, 
residing in crowded towns or some country districts. The writer of 
this short notice can testify to the fearful ignorance, vice, and irreligion, 
which he met with some years since in Manchester. He was called 
on to serve as Curate, the onlt/ Curate in a district of 17,000 souls, 
where the Incumbent received but £100 a year. The Additional 
Curates' Society made a Grant of £80 a year towards the services of 
a Curate, or the Incumbent must have thrown up his Cure in 
despair. The '' CeUar population" as it was called, amounted to 
more than 8,000 in the district, and comprised the most abject and 
degraded persons, living in rooms under the level of the streets, 
with no passage through, or rooms beyond, which would afford any 
ventilation or second chamber. When cholera or fever attacked any 
of the family, there appeared no hope of recovery, and the mortality 
was very great. What reasonable hope on entering such a *' cellar " 
to find anything but heathenism ? And so it was. Many confessed 
that they never uttered a prayer, many never heard of Christ, or 
redemption through His Cross. Yet in the midst of all stood a noble 
Church but recently built : but the people cared not for it, nor felt 
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the use of it. They had first to be brought to see their ignorance, 
and then be led on to better things. But what could two ^^ labourers" 
do in such a vast *' vineyard ? '* DoubtleBS there are hundreds of 
such instances throughout England, and we need go no further than 
Bristol to find one. The B«v. W. Ha2eldiue, Vicar of Temple 
Parish, Bristol, recently said in the Bristol Times^ — 

'' There is in Bristol heathenism as dense, as foul, and as repulsive, 
as ever he saw in Burmah : and there were sights to be witnessed in 
that city, really darker, and more revolting, than in heathen 
countries. In many cases marriage ties were little regarded, and 
drunkenness, the parent of every crime, was seen to an extent which 
he never saw among the heathen of Burmah and India. The con- 
dition of Temple Parish, if fully exposed would thrill the mind with 
horror, and pollute it also. J^one but those who had inquired into 
the matter, or resided in the parish, could form any idea of the 
depth of depravity that prevailed." 

The Collection for the Additional Curates' Society made in 
January, 1871, was £1. 5s. 4d. 

The New Table of Lessons will be used in the Church on and 
after the first Sunday in January. The Calendar can be procured at 
Mr. Whitmore's, Dursley. 

Dec. 10 — Collections for Lighting the Church. 15s. 4d. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptism. 
Dec. 24 — Olivia, daughter of John and Martha NiohoUs. 

DURSLEY. 

In the Df agazine of last month was recorded the death of the 
former Clerk of this Parish at the great age of 9 1 . This month we have 
to record the death of another old parishioner, Mary King, at the still 
greater age of 93, who was remarkable as being the widow of one 
of the soldiers, who took part in the burial of Sir John Moore at 
Corunna in 1809. The truth of the circumstance rests, we belie ve^ 
upon the assertion of the old woman herself, who had heard her 
husband often relate it. But there is no reason to doubt its accuracy. 

The Rev. Frederick George Gretton, B.A., of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, who was admitted into Deacon's Orders by the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese in Gloucester Cathedral on St. Thomas' Day, has 
come into residence, as Junior Curate of this Parish. 

The New Lectionary, or Table of Lessons, which, after having 
been examined and approved by a majority of both Houses of Convo- 
cation, has now been confirmed by the Queen and both Houses of 
Parliament, and therefore has all the authority, which law can give 
it, will be used in the Church on and after Jan. 1, 1872. What- 
ever objections may be urged against it, it has several manifest 
advantages over the old Lectionary, and is better suited to the 
present circumstances and practice of the Church. There is a double 
set of Lessons appointed for Sunday Evensong, to suit the case of 
the many Churches, in which there is Evening, as well as Aitemoou 
Service. According to the Old Lectionary the Gospels were only 
read in the Morning, and the Epistles only in the Evening. Aocord- 
ing to the New Lectionary the Gospels are read in the Morning during 
the first part of the year, and in the Evening during the latter part ; 
and the Epistles in the same manner alternately with them. In the 
New Lectionary a more sparing use of the Apochryphal Books is 
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A VISION OF ANGELS. 

ijHALOM, the heavenly angel, was coming to earth, 
coming in all his loveliness and parity to visit for the 
first time the children of men. His life ha4 hitherto 
been one of continued praise and happiness, his whole 
being glowed with love and enthusiasm towards his 
Creator, the all-powerful Ruler of the universe, and he was now about 
to visit, for the first time, those who were created in God's likeness 
and inspired with His Spirit, those whom He called His children, 
those to whom He offered the heirship of His kingdom, and member- 
ship with His Divine Son — a destiny too glorious to conceive. 

Shalom came expecting to find in men — not the holiness of 
Heaven, that he knew they had lost — but the same holy enthusiasm, 
the same Divine love which animated the host of Heaven. 

But it was in bitter disappointment that his sojourn on earth 
began. A maiden, devoted to her betrothed, adoring him, making him 
her ideal, her hero, and whose bright hopes and lovely enthusiasm have 
in a moment been destroyed by finding that he has deceived her, can in 
some degree imagine the utter blankness and despair of those first 
days. 

* What!' he exclaimed, ' is earth but a second hell? Is there 
nought but sin and misery in every place? Is there no faith? no 
purity? no love? Surely these men must be asleep and dreaming 
bad dreams, or else they can never have heard of their glorious 
destiny, of their great Father and of His wondrous love, they 
eannot know that they are to live for ever, and can never have had 
any message from Heaven.' 

But he soon found that it was not this. Day after day the words 
of God were read both in private and in public ; and what followed ? 
Alas ! nought but perfect indifference . ' Ears have they and hear not, 
eyes have they and see not.' And what was it that thus occupied 
their minds, so that they were incapable of any lofty yearnings, of any 
appreciation of their relationship to God, of even one true thought of 
Him? Their whole minds and energies were intent upon the trifles 
around them until they could think of nought beside. Some were 
occupied with money, some in forms and ceremonies, some in argu- 
ments, some in dressing, some in sii^ some in crime, some in words 
and books, and many there were who, thinking they prayed, were at 
best only addressing the air above their heads. 

The angel turned from earth in sadness to go back to his happy and 
beautiful home in the skies, but as he turned, there met him Toledeth, 
a ministering spirit, sent forth from God to minister to the children 
of men. 

' Stay yet a little, Shalom, my brother,* he said, 'judge not 
men by the most conspicuous, by those that first attract the eye, 
either through their great power or through their great misery; 
but go up and down, amidst the quiet places of the earth, and there 
you will find some that are more happy, more pure, more true than 
you have yet found on earth.' 

* Ah, Toledeth,* he answered, * I have travelled far and wide, but 
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nowhere have 1 found true happiness. The happiest that I hare seen 
exclaim, in the words of one of their own poets — 

<* Ay, beauteoas is the world and many a joy floats through its wide dominion; 
But, alas ; when we would seize the winged good, it flies, 
And step by step along the path of life 
Allures our yearning spirit to the grave." 

* Yet though men acknowledge that earthly joys are, like the 
mirage of the desert, vain and delusive, they still pursue them and 
care not for that true happiness which begms on this earth and will 
hereafter grow throughout all eternity.' 

* Come with me,' said Toledeth, * and I will show you four happy 
visions of one whose life, like that of many others, is holy, noble, and 
true.* .... 

In the loveliest part of Devonshire, there is a little village, and in 
the village there is a church,^ ivy-grown and venerable with age, and 
around the church stand the cottages of the villagers, each with its 
own little garden. Further on are the rich and prosperous farms, and 
further still, and at greater intervals, the houses of the gentle fazuilies 
round. Invisible in the air were two angels gazing upon the sunlit 
scene. But the village did not wear its usual aspect. The bells were 
chiming, and the villagers had all left work, and were standing in 
groups around the church. The angels came nearer, and as they did 
sOy they saw the people move and make way for some young girls, 
in white dresses, who were walking together towards the church. 

'Mark her who enters now,' said Toledeth; * she it is of whom 
I spoke. She will ever after look back to this day as to one of the 
most blessed in all her life, for now is the beginning of her confidence, 
now is the confirmation in her of that faith which worketh by love.' 

The angels followed them into the church, where was the bishop, 
addressing those who were about to be confirmed ; and not far from 
him was the parish priest, fervently praying for those whom he had 
prepared for Confirmation, over whose lives he had had such a blessed 
power, for he had been to many of them more than their own parents ; 
they had given them life, whilst he had taught them everything which 
makes life pure and holy and true, everything which brightens and 
ennobles life and makes it worth having. 

Shalom watched her who had been pointed out to him, and as he 
watched, he reverenced, for he saw in her that true faith and holy en- 
thusiasm for which he had been searching in vain. Her whole being 
was elevated, was lifted up into the presence of the Almighty Father ; 
she thought of none but Him ; she gave herself to Him for ever, to do 
His holy will, and devoted her whole spirit, her mind and body, to His 
service ; and as she knelt at the altar, the bishop's hand upon her head, 
she heard him pray, ' Defend, O Lord, this Tby child, with Thy heaven- 
ly grace, that she may continue Thine for ever, and daily increase in Thy 
Holy Spirit more and more until she come unto Thy everlasting king- 
dom.' And then the maiden rose, thankful and full of hope ; and 
resolved to live henceforward as a true member of Christ's mystical 
Body, a child of God, and an inheritor of His heavenly kingdom. 

Seven years had passed when the angels again came to the same 
Tillage, and hovered over the same church, and again they see at the 
altar her whom they had watched before. But now she is older grown, 
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and has gained womanly grace and dignity, and this time she comes to 
the altar as a happy bride. She does not wed hastiiy, but out of the 
fulness of her love she marries one who is worthy and true, and who gives 
her that love which is the * pattern of celestial bliss.' And their love 
is sanctified by oneness of spirit, by their common love and faith in 
their heavenly Father. Last time at the altar her enthusiasm was all 
for her Grod, now the enthusiasm for man is joined to that for God. . . . 

A little house, with roses climbing up its walls, glorified by the 
summer sun, a little sitting-room inside, with windows opening upon 
the garden,-there it was that for the third time the angels found her 
whom they sought, and not her alone, for in her arms was her first-bom 
child, and she bending over it, as her heart leapt within her, for joy 

* that a man was bom into the world.' Oh I the blessedness of father- 
hood and motherhood, to dedicate to God the child that He has given, 
to bring him up a noble. God-fearing, God-loving man 1 

Many years it was before the angels came again. And when they 
did so, it was to a darkened room, amidst hushed stillness and muffled 
footsteps, and there they saw her lying upon her death-bed. Whilst, 
with the lapse of time, her body had become failing, weak, and ill, her 
spirit ever growing, had attained to a holier life and to a higher piety. 
Her children, to whom she had just given her last blessing, were gath- 
ered around her, expecting every moment to be her last. Suddenly, as 
they watched, a glorious change came over her face. She half rose, and 
said, * Grieve not for me, my children, for I am going to our heavenly 
Father, to live with Him for ever, there to wait for you, and there to 
join those loved ones who have gone before. Death is but an incident 
in life, passing into a higher life, leaving behind all sin, and all sorrow, 

* for Gfod shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain.' * Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
onr Lord Jesus Christ.' 

She lay back exhausted. Once more she opened her eyes, and said, 

* Thine for ever, ' and her spirit returned to God Who gave it. 

No earthly clinging, But sweetly, gently 

No lingering gaze, She passed away 

No strife at parting, From the world's dim twilight 

No sore amaze; To endless day. A. L. 
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HOW merrily the bells ring out From this to that strange other world. 

The New Year's birth to tell ; Since last Old Year was dead ! 

Yet one of the glad peal that rings, ^ ^ 

It is a Passing Bell ! Before the next Year's natal bells 

Run nut in the air, — 
The Year is passing fast away ; For me the summons may have come. 

How many a soul has fled And I be waiting — Where ? 

J. R. Vebmoii, 
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A REFLECTION. 
BY JAMES HILDYARD, B.D. RECTOR OF ING0LD8BY. 

IE had been at some pains to get a corner of our garden 
into its winter dress. All the leaves had been dug in, 
and buried out of sight ; the borders trimmed, the walks 
cleaned, and all was in apple-pie order for the appearance 
of the early spring bulbs. 
This morning, however, we awoke to find, to onr great annoyance, 
that the high wind in the night had taken off the top of a recently 




threshed straw stack, and scattered the ruin far and wide over the 
scene of onr late toil. All our efforts at tidiness were thrown away^ 
through no negligence or remissness of our own — the straw stack being 
a neighbour's. 

The walks, borders, shrubs, and grass-plots, were one mass of litter; 
and it will take almost as much trouble to restore them to their former 
order as it did to clear away the leaves strewn by the autumnal gales. 

Such, reasoned I to myself, is but a picture of life. Let no man 
say, * I will die in my nest,' when an unlooked-for breeze may come 
suddenly across his path, which shall disturb, if not destroy, his comfort 
for years ; and that by no fault of his, but through the malice or envy 
of some evil-disposed person sowing tares over his neighbour's well-dug 
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field ' while men slept.' Toa wake to find the mischief done, and 70a 
hardly have the heart to set aboat the attempt to nndo it, so wanton 
and wicked does the act appear. 

Another idea occurs to me from this untoward accident. I observe 
that while the straw stack has been thus bandied about by no yery 
tempestuous gale, an adjoining hay and corn-stack have, to idl appear- 
ance, sustained not the smallest damage. 

iSo, in the struggle of life, I see the man of sterling and intrinsic 
worth standing his ground steady and unmoved, while the light and 
frivolous are tossed to and fro, the sport of every blast. The weight 
of its grain, and the solidity of its carefully-packed sheaves, have kept 
the wheat-stack unshaken, though elevat^ some four feet from the 
ground, and towering high into the air ; while the compact mass and 
closely- trinmied comers of the more humble hayrick have bid defiance 
to the storm, which has made short work of the adjoining straw-stack, 
and strewed it in all directions on its mother earth. 

The man, weighty in character and finn in principle, just and honest 
in all his dealings, true and sincere in all his words, has nothing to 
fear from the howling tempest that will still blow around his ap- 
parently defenceless head. It is not so, as the Psalmist beautifdUy 
puts it, with the wicked ; who, in such a case, will be found to have 
no more stability than this wretched straw-stack, which now strews my 
garden with unprofitable litter ; or to be even like the more worthless 
chaff, which the wind scattereth away altogether from the face of 
the earth. 




Ghafteb I. 

TE, four, two, two ; why they're just the figures I made out 
my bell I only they're queer-shaped things there ; and 
the one 's like a three, and the twos are pretty near the 
same ;' and Harry Clarkson looked up from one of the 
reading-books that had just been given out to the lads of 
the night-school. * The very same figures, sir !' he repeated, too good- 
tempered to care for the laugh that went round the class, or for the 
muttered words, * Harry the Ringer and his Bell,' which had been a 
joke among tlie village lads, ever since Harry Clarkson had been pro- 
moted to a place in the belfry. 

It was a strange-looking, ancient place, the square bell-chamber 
filled up with the hollow shapes of iron, black in the dim light, and 
with wheels that lifted the weight of sound from side to side, and with 
ropes rising and falling through the oaken flooring in quickly-changing 
order. It was so old that the grey stone walls seemed falling away, 
and yet it was so strong that the wildest winds that moaned around it, 
could make no impression upon the walls that had stood through the 
clashing and vibration of the peals of four hundred years. 

To Harry Clarkson, merry, high-spirited lad as he was, the 

gloomy, half-lighted belfry-tower had always been better than the 

merriest playground, from the days when, as a little child, he had coaxed 

his father to carry him up the steep well-stairs, up to the time 
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when bis great wish bad been fulfilled, and for three months he 
had been, as he proudly called himself, ' a regular ringer.' And of 
all the nooks and comers in the bell-chamber, his favourite was 
the darkest comer of all, where the bell that he called his own, hung in 
the dim light of a very narrow loop-hole. He had groped in this 
comer, whenever he could find a chance of getting up the awkward 
steps leading from the room below, where the ropes hung, till he had 
fonnd out as much of the history of his bell as the worn metal could 
tell him, and had made out, with a good deal of trouble, the four 
figures that stood at the top of the chapter in the night-school reading- 
books on that particular evening. 

Mr. Leveson, the Rector, looked with a kind smile at the lad's 
eager face, as he told about the ' queer-shaped ' figures. 

*■ Ton shall tell me about it afterwards, Harry,' he said, as if he 
really would like to hear ; and then the good-natured laugh at ' Harry 
the Ringer ' came to an end, and the lesson began. 

The lads were almost right when they said that ' Harry Glarkson 
never did balf-caro for anything that hadn't something to do with his 
bell.' Harry read his part of the chapter, and answered the Rector's 
questions on it with much more attention than he generally gave to his 
lessons, only because of those four figures, the same that he had read up 
in the belfry-tower. 

Mr. Leveson noticed the difference. 

' Now, Harry,' he said, when the hymn had been snng, and the 
night-school dismissed, * if you will wait two or three minutes, we will 
walk home together, and you shall tell me about the bell.' 

Lately, he had often kept Harry after the others for a little talk ; 
and the young ringer did not guess that the few kindly-spoken words 
of advice had anytibing to do with his new work among the bells. 

He stayed behind the others very willingly, and began talking in 
his bright, pleasant way. 

' It was as much as I could do to make the figures out, sir,' for 
the comer's as dark as night, with the shadow of the big beams over- 
head, sir, but I took the chance of creeping up on a moonlight night — 
father, he won't let me take a lantem up there — and, just when the 
moonlight shone through the slit in the wall, I could see the writing, 
all in queer letters, sir, and I vrrote it down as well as I could ; and 
here it is, sir.' 

And he produced a piece of paper from his pocket, and held it out 
to the clergyman. 

* I tlm± it reads something like this, sir, — 

" On earth bells do ring, 
In heaven angels sing — Halldaiah.*" 

Mr. Leveson took the paper. 

* Thank you, Harry. I am glad you have reminded me of them. 
You have got the right words, I know, though it is many a year since I 
read them for myself. Your belfry steps are only fit for young legs.' 

' Fm glad I took them down right, sir,' said the lad. 

' Quite right, Harry. And good, fitting words they are, to remind 
OS that the bells belong to the Service of Gfod, and that the belfry is a 
pttrt of the church itself. People are apt to forget that sometimes.' 

Harry coloured a little. 
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* You are fond of the bells ?* Mr. Leyeson went on. 

* Yes, BiTy that I am!' was the answer; ' there's no mnsic like them. 
I'm downright glad I've got something to do with them, sir.' 

< I thought so. And that was the reason you liked the reading 
better than usnal this evening ?' 

' Well, sir, I've thought many a time that I'd like to know aboat the 
time when my bell was pat np, and what was going on then ; and so I 
listened pretty hard to-night, seeing the figures were just the same.' 

* That's well,' said the clergyman ; ' and how did you like the story 
of all that was going on while your favourite bell was being made, and 
hung in the tower four hundred years ago ?' 

* I liked hearing about it, sir,' said Harry ; ' it seemed to make it 
more real-like, to think of that bell of mine ringing just like it does 
now, such a time back^ with all the fighting going on over the country.' 

'Yes. Most likely it rang out many an alarm in those days, 
Harry ; very likely the platform above it on the roof was lighted up 
sometimes with a blazing fire, to serve as a beacon, or, perhaps, a signal 
of danger. And all the while, when the sounds of fighting were rising 
all over the land> your bell was saying — ^what were the words, Harry ?' 

* ** On earth bells do ring, 

In heaven angels sing — Hallelmah." ' 
repeated the lad. 

* Yes. You would have liked to live in those stormy times, Harry,' 
the clergyman went on, with a look into the lad's eager face ; ' you 
would have chosen your Rose, and fought for it well, aye, till you died 
for it ? That's what you thought this evening, I fancy.' 

' So I did, sir!' said Harry, wondering how Mr. Leveson could have 
guessed what had come into liis mind at that evening's reading. 

' I thought so ; young fellows often wish for a chance of fighting 
for a good cause. Never mind, Harry, there is enough left to try all 
your strength, even in our quiet days. Only the enemies, and the 
battles, and victories, come in a different shape. Oh, yes I you will 
have quite enough to try your courage, never fear, my lad ; and there 
will be chances enough for you to do as you would like to have done 
in those old wars — to choose your colour, and fight to the death for it.' 

They had come past the church where the old tower they had 
been talking of stood up in the moonlight, through the village street, 
to the gate of Harry Glarkson's home. 

* Good-night, Harry,' said Mr. Leveson, * don't forget the Civil 
Wars. They may come again some day sooner than you think for. 
By-the-way, do you remember what the flag of England is made of ?' 

Harry looked puzzled. 

* Some kinds of crosses, sir,' he said, doubtfully. 

I Yes; each of our countries — England, Scotland, and Ireland — 
distinguished by a cross. You will hear more about that before long.' 

Chapter IL 

Harry Clarkson turned into the little garden, and walked up the 
frosty path not quite as fast as usual. He was thinking over some of 
Mr. Leveson's words, which, as he said to himself, * had some meaning 
in them,' and he was not quite sure what meaning. 
S 
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* He don't seem to piit it all into plain words,' thought Harry, * but 
it makes a fellow look into it, and puzzle it out more than if it was all 
down in black and white.' 

He knew well enough what kind of fighting the Rector had been 
talking about, and what kind of enemies were meant ; but he did not 
see that he was likely to be troubled with them yet, 

Harry was wondering about it in his easy, light-hearted way, as 
he opened the door, and went in with his usual cheerful question — 

* Well, father, how are you ? ' 



It was a comfortable-looking room, with a cheerful wood fire blazing 
up the wide chimney. It had been the most cheerful home in the 
Tillage till the beginning of this winter. 

Samuel Clarkson, Harry's father, looked up from his arin-chair by 
the fire — a strongly-built man, worn and weakened now with illness. 

* No better,' he said, * and never likely to be better, I'm afraid, 
my boy. The rheumatic fever has taken every bit of the strength out 
of my limbs, and it don't seem to come back to them.' 

* You'll get better soon, father, and pick up strength like anything,* 
said Harry's bright voice; *you must be well before next Easter, 
father. There's all the bell-ringing, you know !' 

Samuel Clarkson was the head ringer. 

* No more bell-ringing for me with these hands — look there.' He 
lifted his arms slowly from the elbows of the chair as he spoke. * That's 
past and gone, and Tm sorry to give it up. It's a matter of thirty 
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jears since I first pnlled a rope. Yes; it vexes me, I don^t deny; 
and it vexes me worse becanse of your being np in the belfry, Harry, 
without me io see to you. I don^t like it, my lad.' 

' Oh, father ! * Harry burst out ; * why, it*s the best place going I 
The parson was talking about it this very night, and he said it was 
as good as a part of the church, he did ; and there's all the rules about 
good behavionr, and no drinking and bad words, and such like, hung 
up on the walls !' 

* So there are, my boy ; but the rules won't do much good without 
they're kept. Do they always keep the rules when my eye's off them? ' 

* Well, father, most of them do. There's only James Carter that 
downright breaks them.' 

* Ay, there's a good bit of temptation in those places,' said the 
father, * as I know well enough. It's strange to think of, but I've 
heard tell in many a place bow there's as much mischief goes on in the 
church belfry as there is in any other room in the parish, and Pm 
afraid there's a good bit of truth in it. It's the temptation you see, as 
I know well enough. There's the hard work, and the hot weather in 
summer, and the cold in winter; it all seems to make it easy for the 
young fellows to get up some drink into the belfry, or to turn into the 
public as they come out from practice-nights. And, in a way, we 
ringers are bound to be left pretty much to ourselves; and so the 
temptations do come downright strong at times. And I'm vexed for 
you to be in the way of them, my boy,' 

* Oh, father, it won't hurt me ! ' said Harry; * why, you'll be back 
there before long, I know, and then Jem Carter, he'll be bound to 
stick to the rules.' 

* No, my lad, I shan't,' the father said sadly: * no, there'll be nobody 
to keep a look out on you; and I'm afraid you'll find out the harm of 
it before you're much older.' 

Harry looked downcast. If he had not been giving all his thoughts 
to the fear that perhaps he should be kept away from the belfry, he 
might have fancied that his father's simple warnings might have some- 
thing to do with the talk he had just had with Mr. Leveson. Both 
of them had told him that he would soon know more of tempta- 
tions. And he began to think that they were both right, when, the 
next day, a notice of Confirmation w^as given out in Church. 

Till this morning, it had seemed to him as natural to think of 
going to the next Confirmation as it was to turn in from the belfry- 
stairs to the church, instead of following James Carter and his friends 
on their Sunday rambles during service-time. 

But this morning, perhaps because it was a rainy day outside, Jem 
Carter came into Church and sat down beside him. This young fellow 
had already influence enough over Henry Clarkson to make him feel 
rather ashamed to behave quite as reverently as he would have done 
alone; and when the Rector spoke of the Confirmation, Harry could 
not help glancing round, he was sure that Jem Carter would be 
laughing. 

And so he was ; and poor Harry felt like a coward, when, as 

Boon as the service was over, he ran away from the church-door by 

himself. He was afraid to confess that the Confirmation notice had 

anything to do with him, and he went home almost inclined to give up 
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all thongbts of going to the Rectory to-morrow for the first exami- 
nation. Harry Clarkson had never been so uncomfortable before. 

It might have been, he thought, because his father was looking 
eren paler and more suffering than he had been through the long weel^ 
of his illness. It might have been that the Sunday dinner was so 
different from the old times, when the two or three hours between 
morning prayers and afternoon ringing, used to seem the pleasantest of 
the whole week. But though he tried to persuade himself that it 
might have been anything except what it really was, he knew well 
enough that it was the thought of Jem Carter's laugh that was 
making him so unlike himself; so silent, and almost cross. 

His father noticed the change, and looked at him anxiously. He 
guessed why Harry was so dull over his Sunday's dinner. 

' The Confirmation time's coming near,' he said ; *• did the Parson 
speak about it in church this morning, my lad ?' 

And then he knew for certain that he was right, when Harry an- 
swered him in a downcast way, with only a short * Yes, father.' 

' I'm glad of it, right glad I ' the old man said ; ' it*s come just at 
the nick of time for you, my lad. You'll need it, Harry, and no 
mistake.' 

Harry was silent. He had been making up his mind to say 
nothing about the Confirmation, and to keep away from the classes. 

80, when his father began to talk about his being confirmed, as 
if it was a settled thing, Harry was puzzled what to answer. It 
was not easy to say what he, had been thinking of, and when his 
father repeated, * Ay, ju^ at the right time ! ' he only muttered, * I 
don't see how I'm to go to the class; it comes in the middle of 
ringing- time.' 

He was almost sorry he had said the words as soon as he had 
spoken. It could not be much harder, even to face Jem Carter's 
mocking laugh, than to see his father look up at him, in such a 
sorrowful, quiet way, as if — Harry thought — the pain that had been 
80 bad all the winter was suddenly growing sharper and harder to 
bear; only it was another kind of pain now. 

*Ay, I was afraid of it,' he said; * I've repented many a time 
that I ever let you set foot in the belfry, but I've never repented it 
80 bad as I do this minute, Harry. It is getting too much for you.' 

Harry looked up eagerly. 

* Oh, father ! It isn't the ringing, nor the bells.' 

' I know it, my boy. It's the laugh and the jesting of some of 
those wild young fellows. And it seems to me that you'll have a 
harder work than you're fit for to stand np against them, if you'ie 
going to begin like thi6.' 

Harry knew what his father meant. 

^111 go to the Confirmation, father,' he said; 'and Jem Carter 
may laugh till he's tired.' 
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SIB, come Thoa down unto my hoase 
of moarning,' 
Spake one 'vrho sought the Master 

eagerly : 
' Lord, there is sorrow in a home Thou 

loTest,' 
Said the sad messengers of Bethany. 

Happy the time when households in 

their sorrow 
Could send some messenger to ' tell 

the Lord;' 
When in their troubles folk could go 

and meet Him, 
And bid Him ' come' or ' only speak 

the word.* 

Oh ! would that as amid the hills of 
Judah, 

Or by the blessed shores of Galilee, 

Still trod on earth those Feet of will- 
ing mercy, 

Still spake the Voice that soothed the 
tossing sea. 

Then would I send some messenger to 

meet Thee, 
Gentle Lord Jesus, on Thy^ kindly 

way; 



Nay, 1 would journey over land and 

ocean 
To tell Thee all, and hear what Thou 

wouldst say. 

Then would I crave no more the dove's 

swill pinion 
To bear me to the wilderness to rest ; 
For it were peace to know Thee, Lord, 

so nigh me, 
That I might find Thee, though by 

pilgrim-guest. 

' Nay, but,' Thou sayest, * seek thy si- 
lent chamber, 

And thou shalt hear the Voice that 
soothed the sea ; 

The Hand that eased of old the heavy 
laden 

Shall at thine asking be outstretched 
to thee. 

And seek Me in the sanctuary's wor- 
ship; 

There am I ever, thou shalt find Me 
there: 

Thy way lies nearer than o'er land and 
ocean. 

And the heart's surest messenger is 
prayer.' E. M. A, F. S. 
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^E measured the riotous baby 
Against the cottage wall : — 
A lily grew at the threshold, 

And the boy was just as tall ! 
A royal^tiger lily, 

With spots of purple and gold, 
And a heart like a jewelled chalice, 
The fragrant dew to hold. 

Without the blue-birds whistled 

High up in the old roof-trees, 
And to and fro at the window 

The red rose rocked her bees ; 
And the wee pink fists of the baby 

Were never a moment stiU, 
Snatching at shine and shadow 

That danced on the lattice-sill ! 

His eyes were as wide as bluebells, — 

His mouth like a flower unblown, — 
Two little bare feet, like funny while 
mice, 

Peeped out from his snowy gown : 
And we thought with a thrill of rapture 

That yet had a touch of pain, 
When June rolls around with her roses. 

We'll measure the boy again. 
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Ah me ! in a darkened chamber, 

With the sunshine shut away. 
Through tears that fell like a bitter rain. 

We measured the boy to-day; 
And the little bare feet, that were 
dimpled 

And sweet as a budding rose, 
Lay side by side together. 

In the hush of a long repose. 

Up fh)m the dainty pillow. 

White as the risen dawn. 
The fair little face lay smiling. 

With the light of Heaven Uiereon ; 
And the dear little hands, like rose- 
leaves 

Dropped from a rose, lay still. 
Never to snatch at the sunshine 

That crept to the shrouded dll! 

We measured the sleeping baby 

With ribbons w^ite as snow. 
For the shining rosewood casket 

That waited him below ; 
And out of the darkened chamber 

We went with a childless moan >- 
To the height of sinless angels 

Our little one had grown ! 
Alzcb Bbowm, in the Chrittian Treanarf 
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BT THB AUTHOR OF ' EARTH 's MAKT VOICES.' 
I.—* OR THIS CANTICLE.' 

' all ye works of ike Lord, bless ye the Lord : praise Him, and magnify 

Him for ever.' 

IHERE is a well-known spot in England, a very high, steep 
hill, from whence you look across a wide and heantiful 
scene; over plain to the hills, and oyer the hills to a streak 
of sea, and over sea to the hills again. Among the trees in 
the plain there are little carls of smoke rising here and 
there ; and further off there are the roofs and chimneys of a town, all 
telling of busy man and the life of to-day. On the top of the hill 
stands a ruin, as grey and silent as eyer a ruin can be ; and this old 
tower has its legend, or rather its history of the past ; and when you 
think oyer that, it seems to grow yoiceful, and tell you a great deal. 

It is a wild autumn afternoon, perhaps; and the wind sweeps 
grandly up the hill-side, and the clouds part as the sun goes down, 
like a loyal crowd falling back to make a pathway for a king. And 
presently, while you sit, and look, and think, there comes up the hill- 
side the sound of the sweet old chimes ringing eyen-song in the yalley. 
And then, somehow, the spirit of the place steals oyer you, and the 
ruin is no longer just an old grey tower, and the country at your feet is 
no longer just town, and hamlet, and plain, and hill, and sea; but a great 
deal more than this, with a life of its own and a lesson of its own 
which it is good to think upon. 

We have amongst us another such old fabric, built up by tra- 
ditionary hands. Some of us call it quaint, some of us call it curious. 
We can look abroad from beside it upon the wide, wonderful creation ; 
Earth with her ' green things,* her ' mountains and hills,* ' seas and 
floods ; ' the sun from his rising to his setting, the starlit sky ; we 
hear the great ^ winds of the Lord,' and feel His soft eyening dew ; we 
look on the scenes of man's work and weariness : but a great deal more 
than this, we look also into the bright inyisible world where man is at 
rest. And the spirit of the scene says oyer and oyer again, * Bless ye 
the Lord : praise Him, and magnify Him for eyer.' Then oyer all 
there steals as it were a sweet, solemn chime, which touches the whole 
with Christian beauty. 

This is not too fanciful a parable ; it is a yery simple one, which 
may help us to realise the truth. It refers to a page in our Prayer- 
boek, which, as a rule, we scarcely yalue at its worth. It is that 
page on which are written the wonders of Creation. 

Its first words in our language are, ' all ye works of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord;* the first words in another language are, as we see, 
* Benedicite, omnia opera,^ so, for a conyenient name, we call it by that 
first word, ' BenediciU;^ and it is placed in the Prayer-book to be used 
occasionally instead of the ' Te Deum.' 

To some minds the < Benedicite* seems a strange hymn, and to 
some it eyen seems a mockery ; because it is an address to Creation, to 
things which, as they obserye, can neither hear nor answer ; and yet 
we call upon them to praise the Lord. 
14 
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But to otliers it is a very beautiful and devotional hymn. 
Let us think a little, and reverentlj, over it, as an ancient Canticle 
which from the earliest days the Christian Church has held dear, 
and which through many an age has been sung by those who have only 
exchanged it at last for the yet grander songs of the Church in 
Heaven. Li the Rrst place, we may be sure that the ' Benedicite ' 
cannot be * a mockery,' for there is just such another in the Bible, in 
the Book of Psalms ; and nearly in the same words (Ps. cxlviii.). 

* Praise the Lord, all His angels, — all His hosts, — ^ye heaven of 
heavens, — ^ye waters that be above the heavens, — ye dragons and all 
deeps, — ^fire and hail, — snow and vapours, — stormy wind, — mountains 
and hills, — fruitful trees and all cedars, — beasts and cattle, — creeping 
things and flying fowl : ' and after these come the children of men in 
their various ranks and stations and conditions of life. 

If there are two hymns so nearly alike, one in the Bible and one 
not in it, why should not we sing both? The one we sing as the 
' Benedicite ' was composed under special circumstances, which make 
it more fit for the special use we make of it than the other would be, 
for we all know that it is not the words so much as the spirit of the 
words that gives value and beauty to prayer and praise. 

What is the histoiy of the ' Benedicite,' which gives it so much 
special meaning ? It is a history which we are sure to remember, that 
of the fiery furnace; when the three Jewish captives at the court of the 
King of Babylon refused to worship the image of gold which the king 
had set up, and were for punishment thrown into a great fire, and the fire 
did them no harm, but their bonds fell from them, and one like the 
Bon of Grod walked beside them; so that at last the king called them 
forth out of the fire, and gave them great honour, and glorified God. 

We generally know these men by the names Shadrach, Meshach^ 
and Abed-nego, which were the names given them at the court of 
Babylon; but their Jewish names were ^ Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah;' which are the same as 'Ananias, Azarias, and Misael.' 
This is Uie outline of the Bible story ; but there are some ancient 
writings which we call the Apocrypha, which are closely connected 
with sacred histoiy, and in these writings we have what is called 
' The Song of the Three Holy Children,' which begins thus, — * And 
they walked in the midst of the fire, praising God and blessing the 
Lord;' and it tells how the angel of the Lord came to them in the 
fire, and the midst of the furnace became ' as it had been a moist, « 
whistling wind, so that the fire touched them not at all, neither hurt 
nor troubled them.' ' Then the three as out of one mouth praised, 
glorified, and blessed God, in the furnace ; ' and our ' Benedicite ' is a 
portion of the hymn they sang. 

It cannot matter whether we are to understand that they actually 
did sing this hymn in the midst of the fire, or whether it was ^vritten 
in memory of that wonderful deliverance. We ourselves have poems 
written in memory of great events, and we adopt them among the 
songs of our country, and sing them on occasions to which they are 
suited ; yet we can well fancy this to have been really the song of the 
*£aithful three,' particularly from its close likeness to the' Bible Psalm. 
We all know what it is to have a familiar hymn or prayer come to our 
minds in a time of some especial joy or sorrow, expressing for us what 
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we shonld not readily have found words to express ; so it seems quite 
natural that these three good Jews should thus have sung together 
their well-known Hebrew Psalm, adding to it here and there, and 
finishing each verse with their thankful chorus ' Bless je the Lord ; 
praise Him, and exalt Him above all for ever.' 

They began by saying, * Blessed art Thou, Lord God of our 
fathers, and to be praised and exalted above all for ever : and blessed 
is Thy glorious and holy Name, — blessed art Thou in the temple of 
Thy holy glory, — blessed art Thou that beholdest the depths and 
8ittest upon ^e cherubims, — blessed art Thou on the glorious 
throne of Thy kingdom, — blessed art Thou in the firmament of 
heaven; and, above aU, to be praised and glorified for ever.' And then, 
as if they felt how little their own praise alone was in comparison with 
what He was worthy to receive, they turned to all creation to join 
them in one grand act of worship. < O all ye works of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord : praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.' 

After this they go on to mention by name the chief of His works, 
dividing them into four divisions — ^Angels, Heavens, Earth, and Man.. 

And with this comes to our minds the question. How can God be 
be praised by all these works of His ? Angels may praise Him, and 
man may praise Him; but what about nature, which has neither speech 
nor understanding ? The clouds of heaven, for instance, or the moun- 
tains and hills of earth ; or even beast, and bird, and fish, although 
they have life ? 

How may be a question ; but even if it should be a question never 
satisfied, we can simply take the words of the Bible, and believe them. 

* All Thy works shall praise Thee, O Lord.' 

We will read down the ' Benedidte,' and think over the ' works of 
the Lord ' which it mentions, and ask ourselves what they are, before 
we think much more about the way in which they are able to ' bless the 
Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.' 




BT DBKHAM BOWE NOBMAK, VICAB OF HIDDLETOH-BT-WIBKSWOBTH. 

*^YTHING which may be written about events which took 
place seven hundred years ago will meet with a certain 
amount of attention and interest from thoughtful readers. 
When the period to be treated of embraces one of the most 
stirring and striking movements in the whole course of 
Church history, we may well suppose that an unusual degree of plea- 
sure will be felt in loolong at the various actors in that great drama, 
which, for mere brevity's sake, is named < The Crusades.' 

We are to go back, then, in thought, to a time when it was con- 
sidered a duty on the part of men in highest station to do battle for 
their religion, — to contend for it not merely by force of words, but by 
an actual taking up of arms in the batUe-field. The profession of faith 
then was something more than a casual recitation of the creeds, it was 
a fixed and resolute determination to maintain the articles of belief in 
the face of all men. To say the veiy least, an earnestness such as this 
16 
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must command the respect of people who doubt the goodness of the 
cause which set man against man in mortal conflict. 

Ir. the vast mass of evidence which comes down to us from those 
times, it is no easy matter to sift out those portions of reliable fact 
which will enable us to arrive at a just conclusion concerning what are 
called by an old church divine the * Holy Wars.' There are certain 
points which are made so perfectly clear by the testimony of honest and 
trustworthy witnesses, that, with due caution, there need be little 
jinxiety about arriving at a fair estimate of that spirited attempt to gain 
back to Christians the possession of the holy city, -Jerusalem, and for 
the use of Christian worshippers those holy places which were held by 
Turks and Infidels. 



JERUSALEM. 



We must try, then, to imagine a time when but a very few of the 
highest personages could read, — when even kings were content to sign 
royal decrees with a cross instead of their names in full, — when nearly 
all the learning and writing-power were confined to the clergy, — when 
the common people were held in bonds of servitude so fast, that to do 
other than the bidding of their masters would cost them in many cases 
their lives. 

It has been stated that the object of the Crusaders was to rescue 
Jerusalem and its holy places from the power of unbelievers, it will be 
well then, perhaps, before giving an account of these several expeditions 
to the East, to make a few remarks upon the history of Jerusalem from 
the Ascension of our Lord till the date of the first Crusade, A.n. 1096. 

Some few incidents are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, such 
as the change in the Eoman governors, * Porcius Festus coming into 
Felix room,' and the meeting between the titular king and the new 
Roman governor, when ' Agrippa and Bernice came into Cassarea to 
salute Festus ; ' and again, the tumults which were frequently occurring 
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even in the precincts of the very temple itself. We can see from what 
is said in the record of the inspired writer St. Luke, that there was such 
a spirit of lawlessness and love of hloodshed, and contempt of all autho- 
rity, that the time was not far distant when the conspirators must be 
dealt with in a sharp and summary manner. 

AflFairs had grown from bad to worse gradually between the years 
A.D. 33 and 70 ; murders, rapine, sedition, were common; even rival high- 
priests were wicked enough to gather troops around them, and slay each 
other without the smallest regard for the office they filled. 

At last there came the terrible struggle between the Jews and the 
Romans for the mastery ; the Jews, who had been in subjection for 
so many years, would make another attempt to regain their inde- 
pendence, and drive out their enemies from the holy city. It was 
freedom or destruction; there was to be no more compromise. In the 
year a.d. 70, about 40 years after the Ascension of the Lord, a Roman 
army of 80,000 men under Titus appeared before the walls of Jerusalem 
to besiege it. Inside those walls was an army of 24,000 men of daring, 
resolute, almost maddened courage. After the arrival of the Romans, 
little time was lost, soon the instruments of war were put into use, and 
after only a few days the Romans entered the city, driving the Jews 
from post to post^ until the second wall was reached. Here another 
stand was made by the Jews, but obstinate courage was at length over- 
matched, the city was taken, and what parts remained from previous 
fires were burned to the ground, and as far as could be utterly destroyed. 
The trial had been made, and the Jews failed ; their old and infirm were 
filain, their young men were sold as slaves, and not even a vestige of 
national life was left to the conquered. 

A half-century passes away with but little notice from the historian; 
but during that time there was a growing desire amongst the remnant 
of the Jews, who were scattered far and wide, to retrieve their honour. 
In the reign of Hadrian, about a.d. 132, there were continual risings 
of men of valour ; and these became so threatening, that Hadrian, in 
his fear and alarm, recalled from Britain Julius Severus, his trusty and 
able general, and appointed him to the task of subduing the Jews. 
This fruitless struggle was ended in the year a.d. 135. The city 
again was laid in heaps of ruins ; and so complete was the work of 
destruction, that it is on record that the plough passed over the founda- 
tions of the Temple. 

In A.D. 136, the name of the city was changed. Hadrian now called 
it Aelia; and in this newly-built city the law was that no Jews should 
enter. In the course of time, however, this stem rule was gradually 
relaxed ; and the visits of pilgrims to the city, and more especially to 
the wailing-place at the western wall of the Temple, were permitted. 
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THE WORLD AND THE MAN. 
BY EDWARD HAROLD, LORD BISHOP OF ELY. 

Acts, iz« 15. ^ He is a chosen vessel unto Me, to bear My Name before 
the OentiUs and kings, and the children of IsraeV 

rSTEKIOUS as it may be, it is very instructive to watch 
the way in which God works up to any g^eat purpose of 
His Providence or His Grace. Men of science tell us that 
in nature there are few, if any, great jumps, or gaps, or 
breaks. One link fits into another, that into another and 
another, till you mount up from the lowest to the uighest, though 
the lowest seems lost in the depth of littleness, and the highest rises up 
to the very summit of excellence. 

It is scarcely possible to point to any Divine work in which this is 
more manifest, than in God's preparation of the world for St. Paul's 
preaching, and His preparation of St. Paul for preaching to the world. 

Let us look at the world first. 

You know, that for many, many centuries God had kept the truth 
shut up among His own people Israel, in the midst of the surrounding 
darkness of heathenism. There it was taught first to Abraham, then 
to Moses, then by all the Prophets ; and though the people were often 
rebellious and dull and obstinate, still the light ever burned clear in 
the midst of them, when it had gone out in all the world besides. 
Israel was the candlestick, the Scriptures were the light, and the dark 
world without was to be made ready for receiving the light. And how 
was this done ? 

There were two great heathen nations, the one was Greece, and the 
other was Home. They rose in arts, science, learning, civilisation, 
above all the nations of the world. One spread its language, the 
Greek language, everywhere in the civilised world. The other spread 
its laws everywhere, and conquered all the world. It was so then, 
that, at the time when our Lord was bom all the known world was 
one single empire, the empire of Rome ; all the civilised world could 
read or speak Greek, perhaps the most perfect language ever spoken 
by man. This was a wonderful union, wonderfully suited for the 
spread of a new faith throughout mankind. But then there was 
another thing. The Jews, who alone had kept up for ages a know- 
ledge of the one true God, and the hope of a Saviour, for their 
sins indeed (but God maketh even men's sins to serve Him), were 
scattered abroad. Every great city in Europe and western Asia and 
northern Africa was sure to have a little, perhaps a large colony of 
Jews, in the midst of it. Alexandria, the great African city, is said 
soon after to have had a million of Jews in it. These Jews of the 
dispersion for the most part spoke Greek as well as Hebrew, perhaps 
better than Hebrew. Then, for their use, the Old Testament Scrip- 
tares were translated into the Greek language, and so they could be 
read^iot only by Jews, but by all the educated men in all the boundless 
Empire of Rome. 

Lastly, the Jewish prophecies, which had grown plainer and 
plainer, from Abraham and Moses to the last prophet Malachi,— 
the Jewish prophecies had inspired a longing hope among the people 
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that Messiah should soon be sent to them. That hope grew stronger 
and stronger, as their country was trodden down by the Roman 
Empire, and as many of them were scattered from their homes in 
heathen lands, dispersed, rejected and despised. In Palestine, and 
doubtless out of Palestine too, there were many that waited for 
the consolation of Israel. And even the Gentiles, the heathen sages 
in the East, had caught something of the spirit of the Jew, and believed 
that some great deliverer should rise in Judaea, to conquer the world 
and set up a universal kingdom. 

Thus, God prepared the world for the preaching of the Gospel ^ 
first, by guarding the light of truth, faint but clear, in Palestine : 
then, by erecting one great empire, the Empire of Rome, throughout 
the globe ; next, by letting one beautiful and almost perfect language 
be known and read and spoken throughout that vast and mighty 
empire : then, by spreading the Jews through almost all its cities and 
countries : once more, by the translation of the Bible into that won- 
derful language I have spoken of ; and lastly, by inspiring a vague 
but still longing hope for Messiah, Who was for to come. When did 
husbandman ever prepare his fields for the seed and for the harvest, 
80 carefully as God thus prepared the world for the sowing in it of the 
Gospel of Christ? 

And now let us turn to the man. Who was Saul of Tarsus, the 
great preacher of Christ to this Gentile world ? 

(1) Saul of Tarsus was a Jew, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, of the 
tribe of Benjamin ; that tribe which first gave a king to the Israelites, 
and which, when the other ten tribes fell away under Jeroboam, alone 
remained faithful and united to the royal tribe of Judah. 

(2) Saul was a Pharisee, that is, an orthodox Jew. Saul was a 
devout and pious Jew. He said of himself that, as regarded the 
righteousness of the law, he was blameless ; he declared before the 
council that he had lived in all good conscience towards God till 
that day. It would be the greatest error to suppose that St. Paul had 
been a careless, hardened, ill-living man in his youth. Very far 
from it. He was in error, but it was honest error. That error 
weighed upon his soul, and humbled his spirit in after-life. But 
to the best of his light he acted conscientiously. He was a zealous,, 
conscientious, religious, devoted man. Only through ignorance, in 
unbelief of Christ, he persecuted that faith, which afterwards he 
prized beyond life and all things. 

(3) He was a learned Jew. He had been brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, the greatest doctor of the law then living and still esteemed 
by the Jewish rabbins as one of the wisest of their men of old. 

(4) Saul of Tarsus, though a Jew, was also a Roman. He was 
bom in a city, invested with great privileges ; not like most of those 
which had been conquered by the Romans. He could claim all the 
privileges of a Roman citizen; and so, as we read in the Acts of 
the Apostles, he was able to do and to say things in heathen cities, 
which would not have been possible for a mere Jew to do. • 

(5) And besides being a learned Jew, St. Paul was a learned 
Greek. Probably his native tongue was Greek, that wonderful lan- 
guage of which I spoke just now. He could read the Scriptures in 
both languages — Hebrew, in which Moses and the Prophets wrote^ 
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Greek, into which the Bihle was translated for Greek-speaking Jews 
and for Gentiles. Moreover, he readily preached in Greek, and readily 
wrote in Greek. Aye, and he was learned in Greek. He had read 
Greek poetiy, and Greek history, and Greek philosophy; and he 
knew how to deal with the cleverest people the world ever knew. 

(6) Then hesides being a Jew by descent, a Boman by privilege, and 
a Greek by langnage and learning, he was in the vigour of life, some- 
where between thirty and forty ; evidently of strong frame, with great 
conrage, full of vigour and strong clear sense, of zeal and enthusiasm, 
but without, as far as we can see, any tinge of folly or fanaticism. 

This was the man whom God had prepared to sow the seed of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, in that field of the world, which He had pre- 
parcMl to receive the seed which should be sown in it. He was a 
chosen vessel q£ God, to bear the name of His Son among the Gentiles. 
Thus had He prepared that vessel for that marvellous use ; and then 
He was pleased to reveal His Son in him, to shine into his heart with 
all the light of truth and grace, and to call him to be the bearer of 
truth and grace even to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

And now see what comes of all this. When the Lord of life was 
bom into the world, all the known world, except one little body of men, 
was heathen, ignorant of God ; seeking at times for light, and (specially 
at that very time) well-nigh giving up all hope of ever seeing light, 
falling back on the darkness in utter despair. But within a very few 
years from the death of Jesus, and the calling of Saul of Tarsus, the 
light had shone almost through the whole of Europe, through all the 
accessible parts of Asia and Africa. Before very long every city had 
a Christian church in it; and after less than 800 years, the whole 
Roman Empire gave up its idols, and, what was worse and harder to 
give np, its nnbelief, and acknowledged that Jesus whom Paul preached 
to be its King and its God, King of kings, and Lord of lords. 

No one, whether Christian, Jew, or infidel, can donbt that this is 
the most wonderful thing that ever happened in the world. In this 
way mankind changed its religion through the whole length and 
breadth of the civilised world, and with its religion changed almost 
every habit of thought and habit of life. 

But, though this has been the greatest change ever known in the 
world, still there have been many great changes, something like it. 
Think of the calling of Abraham, when a family was brought out of 
heathenism to become the race chosen to know and worship the one 
Lord. Think of the Israelites, called out of Egypt to become not a 
famify only, but a nation of the worshippers of Jbhovah. Think of 
the change which was made in Christendom, when the Roman Empire 
came to an end, and all the modem nations of Europe took its place. 
Think of the Reformation, which came in just after the invention of 
printing, and what a wonderful change printing (especially of the 
JKble) and the Reformation made in Christendom. 

It is not easy to foretell, but if every sign that man can see 
does hot deceive us, now at this time God is preparing the world for 
one of the greatest changes that has ever come over it. What the 
nature of the change may be, whether it be, as some believe, that the 
Lord's second coming is drawing nigh, and will speedily appear, or 
whether it be that some new state of the Church and of His Providential 
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Goyermnent be coming, none can say. Bat this we can say, that we 
have lately witnessed events and changes certainly greater than any 
that have occurred for many centories. 

Jnst think of this. The greatest and most terrible war ever carried 
on by Christian nations since the Prince of Peace was bom has been 
fought in Europe. A nation, which a century ago was hardly known 
in Europe, the little kingdom of Prussia, has suddenly risen to be the 
first kingdom in the world. Half a century back the two old king- 
doms of England and France were without comparison the greatest 
kingdoms on the earth. Now three nations, hardly known as nations 
200 years ago, one of them scarce 80 years old, are probably greater 
than either of them : I mean Eussia, Prussia, and America. 

It is 1000 years since such a change as this took place. 

I belieye there is something greater yet. For 1200liyears a great 
Christian Bishop, the Pope of Home, has been the centre and the head 
of the religion of almost the whole continent of Europe. For centuries 
he commanded and kept in awe nations, kings, and emperors ; some- 
times for good, and sometimes for evil. His power, no doubt, has been 
growing less and less of late. But just at last it seemed to revive 
again, and certainly his subjects throughout the world are very zealous 
to advance his interests. Not long ago he called a Council. Hundreds 
of bishops came to it from all parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. The Council was to have declared the Pope infallible, as if 
when speaking with authority, he spake with the voice of God Himself. 
The Council actually voted, and by large numbers carried the vote, that 
the Pope should be thus infallible. That vote was passed in a storm of 
thunder which almost drowned the voices of the voters. That very 
day, July 18, 1870, the most memorable day in history for many cen- 
turies, the war in Europe broke out. The French troops were at once 
removed from Home. Then Rome itself was taken by the King of 
Italy. The Pope is now no longer a king, the mighty fabric of old 
has fallen, and it looks as though it would never rise again. 

What effect this will have on religion none can see ; but it is a 
change of the most important character, and its effects in some direc- 
tions must be very great; it is at least the fall of that which it has 
taken 1200 years to build up. 

In Great Britain, too, we have witnessed a vast religious change. 
For the same 1 200 years the English nation has acknowledged, sus- 
tained, supported, the Church of Christ ; and that in every comer of 
its home dominions. But the 3l6t of December, 1870, left that part 
of the Church which had been so long maintained in Ireland, without 
national acknowledgment, without national support, deprived even of 
those means which private Christians have from time to time given in 
to it. 8ome will hold such changes to be for good, others will think 
them to be for evil. But such changes have not been since first the 
faith of Christ came from Jerusalem to give light and life to Europe. 

But there are other signs also, singularly like those which went 
before the revealing of Christ to the Gentiles. You remember, 
that the world which had been broken up into many small king- 
doms, was then united under one great empire — the Empire of 
Rome. The world, the inhabited and known world, is much larger 
now than it was then; but just the same progress has been going 
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on lately. When the Eoman Empire fell, it was divided into 
immerons little states; they hare more or less continued so till 
now. But now we have one great empire of Germany, another 
great empire of Russia, another of Austria, another of Great 
Britain, the vast Repuhlic of America, almost filling a continent ; and, 
if it revives again, France will be once more a mighty and extensive 
kingdom, republic or empire. There will probably be six gigantic 
empires, instead of scores of little duchies and kingdoms. 

You remember, that there was one people, in a small and distant 
land, which kept the light of God's Scriptures in that little land, and 
afterwards by God's providence spread everywhere abroad, and carried 
their Scriptures, rendered into a universal language, all through the 
world. Kow, I hope it is not boasting to say, that a people living in 
the small distant island of Britain, have kept the Scriptures more 
carefully than any other folk. We have, alas I like the Jews, profited 
but little by the Light, and have been grievously unfaithful in our use 
of it. Still we have here the Scriptures ; we have prized them ; we 
have been even charged with worshipping them ; we have the noblest 
and best translation ever made of them, better even than that Greek 
version of them, of which I told yon before. Our people have spread 
everywhere, our language has spread everywhere, our Bible has spread 
everywhere. English men, English Christians, English churchmen, 
travel and settle wherever human beings can go, and live. And with 
them goes their language, their Bible, and their faith. 

Does it not look as if the Lord was preparing great changes for 
the world ? Does it not look as if He meant England, the ^glish 
people, and the English Bible, to have some great place in the work, 
even as the Jewish people and their Jewish Bible had of old ? 

I do not think I have strained one thought, or one comparison. 
Yet it seems to me that our own times are very like, and that in many 
ways, to the time before our Saviour's coming : and that it looks as 
if God was preparing the Church, and preparing the world, to be once 
more the scene of some grand and momentous history. 

And now, what about the men ? 

I reminded you how God had prepared the Jewish people, and 
some special men among the Jewish people, to be the instruments for 
carrying out his great designs. 

There is mudi in whidi we are like that Jewish people. Blessed, 
like them with the light of truth, with the fulness of the presence of 
the Church of Gbd, with the guardianship of the living oracles of 
God ; we are yet too like them in their unfaithfulness and their sins. 
None have been so privileged as they were then, as we are now. Have 
any lived less faithfully up to their privileges ? 

Look at the Jews. They were a religious people ; so are we. 
They made loud boast of their religion ; so do we. With all this pro- 
fession they were, as they still are thought to be, a money-loving, 
covetous race ; so are we. Foreigners have said of Englishmen,— 
' Englishmen have bound up their Bibles and their ledgers together, 
and it seems as if they could not tell where their Bibles end, and 
where their ledgers begin.* 

The Jews at the time of our Lord's coming, with all their faith or 
profession of faith, were split up into factions and sects, full of hatred 
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one of another ; and this at length caused, under Gfod's Providence, 
their utter ruin. Is it not so with us ? 

The Jews were full of fancied enlightenment, prided themselves on 
their excellence, moral, religious, social, intellectual. How is this 
with us ? 

Among the Jews had grown up, had rapidly increased, had become 
most popular with the wealthy and the learned, a body of men, who, 
without wholly rejecting the teaching of Moses and the prophets, had 
explained away all faith, had become thorough materialists, philo- 
sophical unbelievers, under the pretence of being reasonable or ratiofial 
in their religion. And are not the Sadducees of our day in England 
threatening to overturn all that the Christian heart holds dearest; 
and to set up instead of a living, dying, risen, re-ascended Saviour, 
a cold, abstract, heartless, hopeless belief in an absent God, and a 
present immovable order of mere natural law? 

It was this, all this that broke down the Jewish nation, destroyed 
then: temples, burned their city, scattered their people, and made them 
eternal monuments of God's anger, when Jesus Christ came to save 
them, and they would not have Him to rule over them. 

But there were a few waiting for the consolation of Israel : faithful 
priests like Zachariah, pious women like Anna, the prophetess; devout 
worshippers, like Simeon, and Joseph, and Mary; Israelites indeed 
without guile, like Nathanael ; simple servants of God, like the Galilean 
fishermen ; men living up to the light which was in them, like Saul of 
Tarsus ; and them God called to be the servants of His Son ; these He 
called out from the city of destruction; by them He founded His 
Church, first in Israel, then among the Israelites dispersed through 
the cities of the world, and, lastly, among the Gentiles everywhere. 

It was a time of judgment, and yet of mercy ; Israel had all been 
the people of God ; the true Israel became then a little flock in the 
midst of a great flock, which may be well called ^ the flock of slaughter.* 
But though the nation of the Jews was rejected, and the remnant, the 
election only, was saved ; yet through that remnant, that election, that 
little flock, the kingdom of Christ spread all abroad, and nations now 
walk in the light of it. 

If some such change is coming on now, where will each of us be 
found? Among the money-loving, faith-professing, vain-boasting, 
sectarian, party-spirited Pharisees ; among the unbelieving, half-be- 
lieving, fashionable Sadducees; or among the Simeons, and Annas, and 
Marys, and Peters, and Nathanaels, and Johns, and Pauls, to whom it 
is the Father's good pleasure to give the kingdom, and who may, 
perhaps, like Saul himself, be made chosen vessels of God to bring the 
treasures of His grace home to other hearts, and spread them out to 
other lands ? 

Many will fail. I look for a time of temptation, perhaps of many 
fearful trials, coming upon the earth. The love of many will wax cold. 
Before that time cometh, be ye ready, and you shall at the end of it 
go in with Christ to the marriage, and shall be His for ever and ever. 
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made, and a larger use of the Book of BevelatiooSy which will be 
considered b; moet Charcbpeople aa a step ia the right direetion^ 
especially as regards the latter Book, the importanoe of which greatly 
increases as the end of the world draws on. 

Copies of the New Lectionary in all sizes suitable for fixing into 
Prayer Books may be procored either at the Christian Knowledge 
Society's Depository, or at Mr. Whitmore's, Dursley, at a trifling 
expense. 

On Sunday, January 14, the Annual Sermons will be preached in 
behalf of the Additional Curates' Society. The Rev. W. G. Abbott, 
the travelling Secretary of the Society, will preach in the Morning 
at Durslf y, in the Afternoon at Uley, and probably at Coaley in the 
Evening, and also will deliver a Lecture in the Town Hall, Dursley, 
on some day of that week. As soon as arrangements are finally 
made, notice of them will be given by bills. The Dursley Association 
of the Society has had a prosperous year, and sent up above £58 to 
the Society, of which particulars will be given after the Lecture. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptibhs. 
Dec. 25 — Frederick Daniel, son of William and Sarah Harrold. 
„ Walter John, son of William Henry and Annie Evans. 
Mabsiages. 
Dec. 3 — Sidney Curtis to Jane Elizabeth Griffiths. 
7 — ^Thomas Lang to Elizabeth Gazard. 
ll'-Henry Wathen to Eliza Cole. 
23 — John Henry Dauncey to Elizabeth Edwards. 
„ John Richards to Hannah Dauncey. 
26 — Thomas Gibbins to Emma Smith. 
„ William Whittard to Elizabeth Hancock. 
Bn&iALs. 
Dec. 1 — Thomas Domney, aged 66 years. 
23 — ^Mary King, aged 93 years. 

EING-STANLET. 

Christmas has been kept with great heartiness at the Parish 
Church. The first Evensong of the Festival was the Afternoon 
Service of the 4th Sunday in Advent, which this year was the Eve. 
On the Feast itself there were Morning Prayer and Celebration of 
Holy Communion with Sermon at 10.30, and Evening Prayer with 
Sermon at 3 p.m. The services on the Eve, Christmas Day, and the 
Sunday within the octave were choral throughout, being sung 
according to Helmore's ^* Plain Song." The decorations of the 
Church were very tastefully done, and the sanctuary with the white 
Altar-frontal, the cross and flowers on the Super-altar, and the 
temporary arcade work of holly leaves and flowers on the white 
dossal-hanging looked remarkably well. The carol-singing, which 
was introduced last year for the first time into the Christmas 
services at this Church, was resumed this year. The carols used 
were some beautiful old English ones, viz., ** The First Nowell," 
" The Cedars of Lebanon," " When Christ was bom of Mary free, 
In Bethlehem that faire citie," and " On the Birthday of the Lord," 
which, with the exception of the seoond, are published in the 
collection issued by Rev. H. Bromley and Dr. Stainer. One very 
often hears and reads about so-called ** special services," whose only 
special feature is, in most oases, their being the Form of Morning 
and Evening Prayer, which is ordered to be used in all Churches daily 
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throughout the year. The nnging of these ancient carols at the 
chief Feasts of the Church does, however, giye a really special 
character to seryices, and among the good old things which are being 
restored to the Church in England at the present day, we may fairly 
reckon the singing of carols at the greater Festivals. It is a very 
interesting feature in the reviving work of the Church, and at the 
same time, may not be without its place in the winning back of 
many to ''the Faith of our fathers." 

On the Feasts of S. Stephen, S. John the Evangelist, and the 
Holy Innocents there was each day a celebration of Holy Communion 
at 8.15 a.m., followed by Matins at 11. 

On the 3rd Sunday in Advent the yearly sermons were preached 
and collections made for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. The morning 0£fertory amounted to £2. 6s. 5^d., 
and the collection in the afternoon was £1. 16s. 7|d., making the 
whole sum of £4. ds. Id. This Bhows a satisfactory increase on the 
£3. Is. l|d., the amount collected in Charch last year. This year's 
sum, with an annual subscription for last year of 10/- from Miss 
Wigmore, which was received a little too late for last year's 
accounts, has been duly forwarded to the Society's Offices. 

There has been no fresh case of small-pox. Thomas Steele and 
his children are now quite well, and on Christmas Eve made their 
thanksgiving in Church for their recovery. 

CHUKCH REGISTER. 
Baptisms. 
Deo. 3 — Leonard, son of Walter and Emma Neale, the Borough. 
22 — William, son of Edward and Mary Ann Enee, Middle Yard. 
24 — Alphonse Henry, son of William Henry and Hannah 

Alderwick, Broad Street. 
„ Gertrude, daughter of Thomas and Helen Harrison, 
Middle Yard. 

Marriaofs. 

Dec. 23— Robert Hill LeCluse to Emma Owen, both of King-Stanley. 

Christmas Day — William Davis, of S. James', Gloucester, to Mary 

Ann Clissold, of King-Stanley. 

BUBIAIJS. 

Deo, 1 1 — George Cook, aged 66 years. 
16— Alfred Tocknell, aged 1 year. 
23— William Hobbs, aged 79 years. 
„ Albert Willie Elliott, aged 1 year 1 1 months. 
26— Sarah Pearce, aged 74 years. 

STINCHCOMBE. 

The girls who attend the Sunday and Week-day Schools of this 
Parish have been presented with very pretty cloaks of brown linsey, 
bonnd with scarlet, given by the ladies of the Parish, together with 
Mrs. Isaac Williams (who has lately left us), and her sister, Miss 
Champemowne. The thought and trouble are mainly due to Miss 
S. Williams. 

The Schools were broken up some time before Christmas, on 
account of measles, from which all the day scholars have suffered, 
with but two or three^exceptions. The attack has been generally of 
a slight character, and we trust the epidemic will pass off without 
any fatal cases. 
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The following lines are upon a faithful and favourite dog, belonging 
to Mrs. Anne Prevost, and well known to many among us, acci- 
dentally killed on the railway, 6th October, 1871 : — 

And this is how thy journey ends, 
Thy fruitless search of home and 

friends. 
Doubtless for thee, the best ; 
As 8tra3nng o'er that dangerous 

Sound, 
ghted by the warning sound. 
To thee familiar, — thou hast found, 



Kg home, nor friends, but rest. 

Where the dark Indian of the West, 
Is laid within his place of rest, 

They bid his courser bleed. 
And in the happy hunting ground, 
The swarthy Qiief his steed hath 

found. 
And o'er the sunny plains they 
bound. 
From mortal trammels freed. 

But we, who cannot share this faith, 
Still feel a sadness at the death 
Of some mute faithful friend. 
And grieve that one whose watch- 

mlneas. 
Whose wistiPul eyes and dumb caress, 
Gould such unfeigned love express. 
No more our steps attend. 

Ilfrtieombe^ 
MthKoyember, 1871. 



And shalt not thou be borne in 

mind. 
Most futhful of the faithful kind, — 

Dear Rasay, lying low ! 
Thy mistress takes her lonely ride ; 
Thou art not bounding by her side, 
Nor walking slow with comio 
pride — 
Too grand to glance below. 

What wild delight it was to thee 
To scamper o'er the meadows free 

And quickly re-appear 
With joyous baric— which now 

shall go 
Ko more through courts and alleys 

low, 
To cheer poor hearts in want and 
woe. 
And say ''A Friend is near." 

But thou art spared the feeble moan : 
A sad old age to thee unknown, 

Thou yieldest u]p thy .breath. 
No fears of death in thee were rife, 
Thy days unvexed by care or strife. 
Oh ! could we lead so pure a life. 

And die so calm a death. 

Amnb Iswnr. 



CHURCH REGISTEB. 

BUBIALS. 

Dec. 10 — Louisa Ann, daughter of Alfred and Ann Woodward, 
aged 6 months. 
17 — ^Maria Phillips, Nubbis Ash, aged 84 years. 
,, Thomas Phillips, ditto, aged 83 years. 



ULEY. 

The following extract from a letter, written at Chicago to a lady 
resident in this Tillage, will, no doubt prove highly interesting to 
our readers : — 

** On Saturday night, October the 7th, a large fire occurred, burning seyeral 
blocks from Van Bunn Street, on the south, to Adam Street, on the north 
Oanal Street, on the east, and Ching^n, on the west. On Sunday evening I 
harnessed up the horse and buggy and took the family to see the fire, then 
buzning at 6.0 p.in. Thousands were there, and as there were many lives 
lost, the excitement was high. I was fearful of an accident and so went home, 
little thinking that we were on the eve of the most gigantic and awful fire on 
record. At 7.0 p.m. the wind besan to blow hard from the south-west. At 
9.0 p.m. I came home from churcSi ; just then the fire-bell rang. I paid no 
attention, as they are quite frequent : until my wife went outside and said the 
fire was in the next stroet. I went up there and saw a very insignificant bam 
on fire. An old Irish woman had taken a lamp into the stable to see her cow, 
placing her lamp on the floor, the cow kicked the lamp over and set the stable 
on fire. Hardly had the alazm sounded before it was sounded again, and this 
was followed by a general alarm, which summoned every available engine in 
the dty. Bv wis time, 10.0 p. m., the wind was blowing a perfect ffale, the 
^ 1 leaped around, in mad delight, and seised on everythmg oombustible. . . ^^T^ 
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Shed after ihed, and houae after hoiue went down in rapid snooeaaion ; with 
a fury indescribable the fiery fiend licked up the dry materiala. Blook after . 
block was swept away, and £8,0017 after iamily were driven from their homes 
with nothing but thoir night clothes. The fire department was unable to stay 
the-flames ; the demon of destruction was let loose and seized on everv avail- 
able object and blotted it from the face of the earth ; it was a whirlpool of 
flame, and everything went down before it. At one time it seemed as if it 
was going directly east, in an instant it was going west, and then north — fire 
would start up several blocks away. The firemen were imable, in the least, 
to stay its progress, but still fought gallantly until nature was forced to give 
in, the heat was so intense. The fire engines, in some instances, were 
disabled. Sheets of flame and fiakes of fire were driven in sdl directions ; 
shifting smoke blinded many ; others had their very clothes burnt off their 
backs. Strange to say, the house belonging to the woman that set fire to the 
bam was saved, it stands there yet like a monument — ^a sad one it is true. 
By this time, twelve o'clock, the fire had run along the railroad, and near 
16,000 houses were on fire. The streets were becoming impassable, and as 
all manner of conveyances were rushing to and fro, together with some 
fifteen thousand people, indescribable confusion reigned. At two o'clock the 
elevators and busmess blocks were wrapped in fiames and melted away. A 
little later the shipping in the river was on filre ; then the fire began on the 
north and south sides. On and on went the fire, the wind increased in fiiry 
and Chicago seemed lost. At last daylight came, the wind blew a little less 
and more to the south : this only saved the south side, but on the north tiie 
&re still swept onward. At three o'clock the awful news came — the water- 
works are burnt — no tcaUr — nothing now, but God, can save Chicago. 
Onward still the fire rages, until it had no more to bum. The last block to 
bum was Terrace Bow, a beautiful block of private buildings on Michigan 
Avenue, south side. Its destruction was complete in two hours. About 
eighteen hours after the fire originated in Dikover Street, the walls of Tezraoe 
Row fell in the south division. When the bridges over the river were burnt 
down, it cut o£f the communication from tiie uiH>umt portion on the west side, 
leaving only a path to the refugees, either to the north in the path of the fire, 
or into the Lalce Michigan on the east. Many were saved only by lying 
down in the water as long as they could hold their breath, then lifting their 
heads only to be scorched by the intense heat. Some found boats and were 
driven out into the lake and lost ; others got into sewers and waternipes, any 
place for refuge ; but even there the fire caught them and literally cooked 
them. Our Comjpany lost but four cars ; we got everything out of the way 
but the track. Other Railroad Companies lost very largdy. My time was 
taken up as follows— First to the fire, then to the shop and then to the house. 
I had our horse and bugg^ ready to convey our fiunily and clothes off first, 
then trust to Providence for the rmt. J am happy to say we did not have to 
go, as the fire did not come nearer to us than one block to the north of us. 
it is useless to say more, as I find I eould write for a week and then could 
not tell half, and that so imperfectly. Every day brings to light some noble 
act enacted by the light of that flie» which had earned dismay to every part 
of the civilised world." 

CHURCH REGISTEB. 

Baftisx. 
KoY. ld«^^eoige Frederick Yinoent, son of Frederiok and Ann Witts. 

SuBiAia. 
Nov. 9— Esther Stephens, aged 80 years. 
Deo. 8— Waltw John Pitcher, aged 4 years. 
„ Susannah Smith, aged 10 yean. 
13 — Walter Smith, aged 5 years. 
„ John Fisher, aged 8 years. 
16 — Thomas Snow, aged 6 monihs. 
20 — Isaiah Evans, aged 95 years. 
22 — ^Ann Wait, aged 85 years. 
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BERKELEY. 

Last Sunday, the 2 let, was appointed as the day of thankegiving 
^ for the recovery of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales fropi 
his late serious illness. Thanko£ferings were made by the members 
of the congregation both at Matins and Evensong, amounting to 
£5. 6s. 8d. There was a special interest attached to the thanks- 
giving in this place, as the people were honoured by the presence of 
His Boyal Highness among them, when he visited Lord and Lady 
Fitzhardinge last winter. 

« The Lord Bishop of the Diocese will hold a Confirmation in the 
Parish Church on Thursday, the 14th of March. It is requested, 
most earnestly^ that those who are desirous of being confirmed will 
without delay send in their names to the Clergy, as classes are ia 
process of formation, and the work of preparation for this solemn rite 
must be commenced forthwith. 

The season of Lent is approaching. The special services will be 
held as usual. Evensong with sermon, each Wednesday and Friday at 
7.30 p.m. It is to be hoped that these services will be better 
attended than the Advent services, and that some few will see the 
necessity of accompanying our blessed Lord in spirit during those 
dark days of His Liie on earth, and of conforming themselves to His 
image. *' Could ye not watch with me one hour." 

A Concert is about to be held in the Town Hall, in aid of the 
Choir fund, under the immediate patronage of Lord and Lady 
Fitzhardinge. Some distinguished amateurs have kindly promised 
their assistance. The date of the concert will be duly announced in 
the town and district. 

Small-poz has not as yet quite disappeared from the Parish. 
There are three convalescent cases in the hospital. There was one 
death on the 20th instant at Sharpness. The disease is, howeveri 
altogether confined to the workmen at Sharpness Point. 

CHIJECH EEGISTER. 
Baptisks. 

Dec. 31, 1871 — ^Eugenio George, son of George and Eliza Agnes 

Walker, of Malvern. 
Jan. 14, 1872 — Marian Amelia, daughter of John P. and Mary 

Ann Truscott, Berkeley. 
22 — Harry James, son of William and Buth Young, Clapton. 

Mabbiagss. 

Jan. 16— Edwin Walker to Sarah Elizabeth Arkell. 
18 — ^Edwin King to Elizabeth iKeziah Long. 

BUBIALS. 

Elias CuUimore, aged 47 years. 

Caroline Mullen, found dead, age not known. ' 

Charles Evans, aged 75 years. 

Bichard Franklin, aged 26 years. 

Lewis Carpenter, aged 26 years. 

Flora Alice Sherman, aged 2| yean. 
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COALEY. 

On January lai, the Elngers had their aonnal sapper, at which 
the Yicar, by intitatioo, presided. After the ''good cheer" had been 
dona justice to, and what remained of it had been sent to the homes 
of such of the ringers as had families, the hand bells were introduced, 
and changes and tunes were rang on them with great skill, and it is 
seldom that more pleasing sounds are heard than from a good set of 
bells thus handled. A statement of the accounts showed a small 
balance in hand. 

On Sunday, December 31st, two Sermons were preached for the 
Bodety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, by the 
Ber. J. Bowman. The Collections amounted to £1. lis. The 
Annual Subscriptions of £1. 4s., when added, made a total of 
£2. 158., which was forwarded to the Society. 

The Bev. W. 6. Abbott preached for the Additional Carafes' 
Society in the Evening of January 14, and 17s. 7d. was collected. 
There was a good congregation, who listened most attentively to the 
preacher's earnest words. Many will be sorry to hear that they will 
probably not hear him again in Coaley, as he has been promoted by 
the Society to a sphere of work in London. The week following, a 
Meeting was held at the School-room for the same object, and though 
attended chiefly by the labouring class, proved to be successful. The 
Bev. Canon Madan, the Rural Dean, consented to take the chair, and 
explained the object of the Society, and the claims it had upon all 
who belonged to the Church. The Rev. S. E. Bingham forcibly 
iUostrated the value of each parish and individual contributing to the 
same good object, though the contributions might be small in them- 
selves, by comparing it to the rill which trickled almost unseeu 
through its mossy bed towards the great river which fertilizes whole 
plains. It nevertheless offers nourishment to the drooping flower 
and does its part towards swelling the mighty stream. The Yicar 
gave an account of a large populous parish in Manchester, and the 
inadequate means of meeting its spiritual wants, together with the 
hopeless ignorance to be so frequentiy met with amongst the poor, — 
facts which he had himself witnessed while working in such a Cure. 
This was corroborated by the Rev. B. M. Kitson, who also drew his 
picture of true life as it may be seen daily in Manchester. He 
eqwdally pointed to the success of the Church's Ministry as shown 
by her Sunday Schools, which at Whitsuntide might be seen in 
procession through the streets slowly moving towards the Cathedral 
to the number of 20,000 ; and again the next day were to be met 
with holiday-making in the green fields, which they would never see 
again till Whitsuntide came round again. The Collection at the 
Sehool-room, added to that at the Church, amounted to £1. lis., 
which has been at once forwarded. 

February 14 is the first day of Lent. There will be Evening 
Service on every Wednesday at 7 o'clock, and a short Lecture if the 
Bumbers warrant it. February 21 will be an exception, as the Vicar 
lectures that day at Wotton. 

Coals will be distributed to the poor shortly as last year. Sub- 
■eriptions are solicited. There is a balance in hand from last year 
of £2. lOs. Id. 
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The National School will be Tinted by Her Majesty's Inspector 
on February 15. The Night School will close at the end of February. 

CHUECH REGISTER. 

Makriagb. 

January 22 — Oliyer Jones to Elizabeth Smith. 

DURSLEY. 

Additional Cubatrs' Societt. — ^The amount collected for the 
Society on Sunday, January 14, was £10. 198. 7d., and at the Keeling 
in the Town Hall on Monday Evening £2. lis., makin^c a total of 
» £13. lOs. 7d., which, together with other sums, has been sent up to 
the Society on account for the present year. Eleven Collecting Boxes 
have been taken by different persons, and two more have been applied 
for, and will soon be given, which will, we hope, produce a con- 
siderable addition to the funds of this most valuable Society. No 
object connected with the work of the Church in this land is more 
pressing, than that which the Society endeavours to promote, — the 
sending more Clergymen to labour among the ever increasing multi- 
tudes fn our large towns and manufacturing and mining districts. 

The Entertainment given by the Scholars of the Agricultural and 
Commercial School in December last, not only supplied a very 
pleasant evening to as large an audience as the Town Hall would 
hold, but has led also to a very practically useful result. After paying 
all expenses, Mr. Want has kindly presented the surplus £2. lOs. to 
the fund for improving the Parochial Lending Library. This, added 
to a few donations already promised or paid, nearly liquidates the 
debt already incurred for the new Bookcases, and for printing the 
new Catalogues. It remains only to obtain about £5 more to repair 
the books, and add new ones. The account stands thus : — 

£ fl. p. 

Paid for the New Bookcases 4 10 

for printing 250 New Catalogues 3 17 6 

£ 8. D. 8 7 6 

Received, W. J. Phelps, Esq 2 

Rev. G. Madan 2 

J. Vizard, Esq 1 

Mrs. "Williams 5 

Mrs. Comock 2 

Mrs. J. B. Champion 2 

From W. P. Want 2 10 

7 19 

Stilldue 8 6 



Additional Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. John 
Williams, Treasurer and Librarian, or by the Rector. 

An Appendix to Hymns Ancient and Modem, containing 113 
additional Hymns, many of them of great beauty, was published about 
two years ago^ and is now very generally used, whereyer the hymn 
book itself is used. It is intended shortly, not in any tUgrss to set 
aside the present Hymn Book, but occasionally to use some of the 
Uymns in the Appendix, when appropriate to the season. One of the 
members of the Choir, Mr. James WhitmorOi has kindly and liberally 
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IJEARS ago, 'wken photography, that most charming inren- 
tion, was only being just developed, I heard a very distin- 
guished painter of rural life say how delightful it would 
be to hunt up picturesque people, and follow them over 
hill and dale with your camera, till at last you could 
pin the likeness of some obstinate old dame, or knee-breeched leather- 
jacket, as an entomologist does the butterfly or beetle which he captures 
after a long chase. I was reminded of my friend's notion when I met 
with the photograph which suggested our illustration. 

It was in the cottage of a keeper, and it represented the bailiff of 
his former employer. I was charmed with the flavour of Old England 
that hung about the picture, which, without photography, most likely 
would never have been taken. The word 'bailiff' comes from an expres- 
sion which signifies * one who carries,* so that our friend in the picture is 
a bailiff in the foU sense of the word, as he is carrying the beer to 
the reapers. His function, to look after the men, is here carried out 
in a double sense ; he evidently not only sees to what they do, but also 
to what they want. 

The influence of a good man in the capacity of bailiff or foreman is 
both great and beneficial, as hi)s position enables him to be the con- 
necting-link between the master and the men. The opportunities for 
showing kindness to the latter, by interceding on their behalf, are 
frequent ; while, on the other hand, his probity, his conscientiousness, 
and zeal for furthering the interests of his master, naturally act as a 
powerful example to lead the men in the right way. 

I fear it is beyond the reach of pencil or graver to convey the look 
of good humour, upright shrewdness and kmdness, expressed in this 
bailiff's face; his arched nose shows strength of will and purpose, while 
the way in which he sits on his quaint horse to have his Hkeness taken 
shows an obliging disposition, and a twitch about the mouth betrays 
a sense of humour. I never saw the man, but I feel tolerably certain 
that I should have found him a man after my own heart in his 
situation. 




BY DENHAM ROW^E NORMAN, VICAR OF MIDDLETON-BY-WIRKSWOETH. 

years passed away before any very notable change 
occurred in the history of Jerusalem, or, as it was now 
called, ^lia Capltolina. There lived there, almost in 
obscurity, a suooession of Christian bishops, who laboured 
hard to govern their diocese with discretion. In the 
course of the third century, the feeling which had early 
shown itself, of intense veneration for the holy places at Jerusalem 
and its neighbourhood, increased in a remarkable manner; and so 
strong had it become in many minds, that pilgrims from the extreme 
bounds 6f Christendom, east and west, came in companies to visit 
them. Bishops from distant countries at different times came, bringing 
with them members of their diocese, who had become impressed with 
the idea that at those holy spots special favours were granted unto 
It 
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The Crusades. 



penitents. Ensebins, the great chnrch liistorian, gives briefly, in bis 
eleventh chapter, an account of such a visit paid in fulfilment of a vow 
by Alexander, Bishop of Cappadocia ; who, whilst sojourning there in 
fnendly intimacy with hospitable Christians, was elected to the office 
of Bishop of Jerusalem, about the year a.d. 216. Very little trust- 
worthy intelligence comes down to us concerning the events of the 
next hundred years. After this long interval, we begin to find traces 
of visits of more numerous companies ; and, amongst these,^ one com- 
pany more eminent and considerable than any of its predecessors. In 
her eightieth year, a.d. 326, the Empress Helena, mother of Gonstan- 
tine the Great, travelled to Jerusalem to see the places where the 
Saviour had lived and died; and is reported to have ordered churches 
to be built on sites pointed out as particularly sacred. 

in A.D. 362, in the reign of Julian, an attempt was made to re- 
build the Temple, and so eager were the Jews to carry out that purpose, 
that ' women took part in the work, and in the laps of their garments 
carried off the earth which covered the ruins of the Temple ; ' but the 
work was brought to an end by a mysterious fire, in which many of the 
workmen perished. 

A later Emperor, Justinian, in the year a.d. 529, caused to be 
built a magnificent church, but not even the ruins remain to show 
where that church stood. 

In A.D. 614 a Persian army came through the Holy Land, and 
contested with the Romans for the possession of Jerusalem. The 
Bonans were defeated, and a fearful scene of destruction and havoc 
took place within the waUs; clergy were murdered, churches were 
burnt down, and misery and want came with such terrible force that 
few escaped from the siege. Keinforoed and recruited in strength, the 
Boman troops again disputed with the Persians, and this time with 
success. In the year a.d. 628 it is recorded that the army, with 
Heraclius at its head, bearing the very cross on which Jesus had 
suffered, entered the holy city as a triumphant victor. 

For a long period, as we have seen, of nearly three hundred years, 
Jerusalem had been largely inhabited by Christians. From the visit 
of the Empress Helena, a.d. 326, there had been, with but few inter- 
ruptions, religious services held in churches specially set apart for 
Christian uses; and very frequent mention is made of the visits of 
Christians £rom European countries to those spots hallowed by the 
.remembrance of our Lord's agony, passion, and death. There had 
been a constant succession of pilgrims to the holy places ; and, without 
hindrance they could spend their time hi such a way as the devotion 
of the particular age might suggest. But now a change was to come, 
an inauspicious chimge. The control of the city was to pass out of 
Christian ^into Pagan hands. Vast numbers of Arabs, whose creed 
was that of Mohammed, having banded together, besieged Jerusalem, 
and after a few months' severe struggle, carried on iA the depth of 
winter, finally became masters of the city a.d. 637. 

From that time forward there were hindrances thrown in the way 
of pilgrims; and though it happened that the keys of Calvary and the 
Holy Sepulchre were sent to the Emperor Charlemagne by one of the 
more liberal and enlightened of the Kalifs, yet the Christians who 
lemiduieid, and those who ventured to go thither, were subject to, con- 
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slant priyations, insults, and sufferings. Abont the year a.d. 969, 
when what is called the Fatimist race of ralers were in power, that 
power was used with the most intolerable severity and cruelty. The 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, around which clustered the memories of 
the most sacred acts, was laid in ruins, and worshippers forbidden to 
approach its ruins. 

Whatever was done by these cruel tyrants, could not altogether 
stop the influx of pilgrims to the hallowed spots ; year by year nobles 
and peasants found their way to the Holy Land, and in consideration 
#f the payment of a certain tax were permitted to visit the sites of 
churches which were so holy in their estimation. Amongst crowds of 
other pilgrims, there was occasionally one of highest rank, who would 
undertake the journey, and face the risks and perils which beset the 
task. From about the year a.d. 1077 the pilgrimage became increas- 
ingly hazardous and dangerous, and to such a degree of uncertainty 
was life exposed, that none but the most intrepid dared to set forth on 
the expedition. Accounts were brought back by these adventurous 
pilgrims of the sufferings and insults they experienced, and of the ex- 
tortionate demands made upon their funds ; and now the indignation of 
European Christians was raised to almost a fever heat, and could not 
be soothed by any other means than an appeal to arms. 

As soon as the idea was seriously entertained of going forth on an 
expedition to Jerusalem, vast numbers of men in every country in 
Europe were ready to march out and carry on war beyond the seas. 
William of Malmesbuiy, the historian of the middle ages, in his quaint 
but expressive language, says, that an ardent love not only inspired 
the Continental princes, but even all who had heard the name of Christ 
in the most distant islands or savage countries. The Welshman lefb 
his hunting, the Scot his fellowship with vermin, the Dane his drinking 
party, the Norwegian his raw fish; lands were deserted of their bus- 
ban<hnen, houses of their inhabitants, even whole cities migrated. Such 
were the ardour and enthusiasm amongst even the lowest order of men, 
that ' rustics placed their whole families on carts, where it was most 
amusing to hear the children, on the approach to any large town or 
castle, inquiring if that were Jerusalem.' Then roads, however broad, 
were too narrow for the travellers ; paths, however wide, were too con- 
fined for the passengers, so thickly were they thronged with endless 
multitudes, all bound eastward on an errand which seemed to them of 
the very utmost importance. The zeal, and self-denial, and energy, 
which are plain to be seen in the men who ventured on this painful 
journey and hazardous enterprise, cannot fail to strike the reader with 
wonder, whatever views maybe held in respect to* the object to be 
obtained. 

It would hardly be correct to urge only one reason for this out- 
burst of enthusiasm ; and, however the cruelties practised on their 
fellow-countrymen may have stung English, and iSrench, and Italian 
citizens, yet there was another cause why so many religiously-disposed 
persons were moved to set out for the Holy Land. There had been a 
belief — and a belief which was diligently fostered — ^that, during the 
tenth century, our Blessed Lord woidd return to the eart^, and com- 
mence His millennial reign. Imbued with this faith, even men of learn- 
ing and eminence were ready to leave their homes and labours, and wend. 
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their waj to the haunts frequented by their Redeemer whilst He dwelt 
in the land. Graphic descriptions are given. by Ingulph, the Church 
historian, of the arrivals of some of these holy bands. In one cele- 
brated case, when seven thousand pilgrims, accompanied by the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, the Bishops of Bamberg, Ratisbon, and Utrecht, 



arrived, they were met by the Patriarch, and the Syrians and Latins of 
Jerusalem, and, in a solemn procession, went forward to the Temple, 
where the number of their prayers was so great, the copiousness of 
their tears was so abundant, the nature of their sighs so really genuine, 
that, as one of them observes, Jesus Christ, Whose Temple they were 
in, alone knew the number and quality of their religious acts. 

We now come to the time when special preparations were to be 
made for conducting a vast army of eager aspirants for martial fame, 
and we shall see that men were nothing loth to give up the brightest 
prospects at home, vast estates, ancestral houses, and courtly lives, in 
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order to engage in an enterprise which was under the immediate pa- 
tronage of the Church. More than conomon deeds were expected from 
these knights and their followers; and faint was the heart which could 
not helieye that the task, on which thej had set their minds would be 
easy, and quickly accomplished. Buoyed up by promises, made in 
language of the most glowing description, nobles, and gentry, and re- 
tainers, rushed eagerly to the fray, supposing that in yielding obedience 
to the call made to them, they were executing a Divine command. 




Ifearrg, tfje ittinger. 

Chapteb III. 

IlT wanted five minutes to the time fixed for the first meet- 
ing of male candidates for Confirmation, when Harry 
Clarkson entered the class-room near the Eectory. 
Mr. Leveson looked up with a friendly nod. 
*I hardly expected to see you quite so soon, Harry. 
I have been listening to your favourite belL* 

It was the ringers^ practice-time, and the sound of the bells came 
cheerily, and yet sadly, through the clear winter air. 

* It isn't going now, sir,' was all that Harry said. 

Mr. Leveson looked into his face. ' There's something wrong, my 
lad,' he said. ^ You look as if you had been in one of those battles we 
were talking about the other day. I am afraid that belfry is likely to 
see many an one, Harry.' 

He spoke in a half-serious, half-laughing way ; and Harry looked 
up more cheerfully. 

* I thought you'd got something like that in your head, sir,' he 
said. 

* Well, and was I right, Harry ? ' 

* Eight enough, sir,' was the earnest answer. 

* Yes. I was afraid of it It was a sharp struggle, Harry, I can 
see. And yon fought well I' 

* I don't know about that, sir. I ran away,' Harry said, with 
almost his old, merry laugh. 

* Ran away 1 I know. But I don't think we can call you a coward, 
Harry ; it seems to me that you ran into the very thick of the battle. The 
Confirmation will give you some heavy fighting, my lad ; harder work, 
I expect, than some of the soldiers of the old time could have bad, 
when your bell was new.' 

'lliat's true enough, sir,' Harry answered, eagerly. It was a 
help, he thought, to find out that the clergyman knew exactly about 
his troubles in the belfry, and that instead of treating them as if they 
were not worth caiing for, he seemed to take as much interest in them, 
as if they had been quite as important as even the real battles that 
were going on when his favourite bell began to tell how the angels 
sang in Heaven. 

* Yes, I know it's true, Harry. Only do as you would have done 
in those old times — stick to your colours. Don't let anyone persuade 
you to turn against your own flag.* 
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* They didn't say anything ahout it, sir,' Harry said ; * they only 
juBt laughed when I said I had to come down here. And then I ran 
away. It was only a laugh, sir.' 

Harry looked down. He felt rather ashamed of himself. To have 
run away from only a laugh I 

He was comforted when Mr. Leyeson said, ^ A laugh is harder than 
a blow sometimes. That was the wisest run you erer took in your life.' 

Then the other lads came in, and Mr. Leveson said no more to 
Harry about his own particular difficulties. But yet more than once, 
while the questions and the reading were going on, Harry wondered 
to himself whether the clergyman could be thinking about the belfry, 
and the temptations there. For when he talked to them all about the 
promises made for them at their Baptism, and made them read out the 
words that had been said long ago for each of them, the part that came 
to Hany's turn was about ' fighting manfully,' and not ^ being ashamed;' 
and when Mr. Leveson spoke, as he did, about the sign of the Cross 
that had been made long ago on each of those boys' foreheads, Harry 
recollected the question about the flag of England, and he understood 
better than ever how the battles that would come to him would be just 
as real as the fighting of the Civil Wars, and how he himself must be 
as real a soldier, and keep to his colours as truly and bravely, as any of 
the men who had fought for the king more than four hundred years 
ago. He was quite sure that the Rector had thought of him, when 
the reading came to an end, and the Confirmation class was dismissed. 

* Harry,' Mr. Leveson said, as they all went out of the room, Harry 
last of all, — *' we have the same colours to hold fast by. The soldiers 
in the old times wore the Cross on their uniforms ; we wear it in our 
flags now. The same sign, my lad. Fight for it, Harry !' 

* m try, sir,' Harry said, modestly. 
And he did try. 

But it was harder than he expected. It was hard to see James 
Garter look at him with a scornful laugh whenever he turned into 
the door that opened into the church ; and hard to hear him tell the 
other ringers that ' Harry Clarkson was turned good, and was going to 
theBishop.' It was still harder to go to theMonday evening bell-practice, 
and when the church clock struck over his head to leave tiiie rope 
and creep down the steep stairs to the Confirmation class at the 
Bectory with Jem Carter's laugh ringing in his ears, louder, it seemed 
to hitn, than the clashing of the eight bells. 

It was very hard work to do, as Mr. Leveson had said, to ' stick to 
his colours ;' but he did it. For three weeks Harry Clarkson was never 
absent from the class, and the clergyman was beginning to hope that 
the worst part of the boy's trial was over; when one Monday evening 
there was no pause in the peals that sounded clearly from the church- 
tower, and Harry's usual seat was empty. 

The next day Mr. Leveson met the young ringer, on his way home 
from work. 

* Will you come to the Rectory with me for a talk, Harry?' 

He did not tell him that he had come out on purpose to find him ; 
he spoke in his usual pleasant way, and Harry went and sat down in 
the chair that had been waiting for him the evening before, and looked 
down as if he was waiting for the sharp words which he felt he deserved. 
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* My lad, I am afraid it went hard with you last night,' Mr. Leve- 
son said. 

Harry's head bent lower at the unexpected kindness and gentleness, 
and he could hardly answer, with a choking Toice, — 

* I did try, sir ; I did really and tnily.* 

* I believe you, Harry. 1 can tell what a sharp struggle must 
have been going on in that belfry. Don't give up in despair, Harry. 
Try Again !* 

Harry looked up, as if he was still more surprised. 

* I didn't think you would take it like that, sir,' he said, huskily. 

* I thought you wouldn't have anything to say to me again — ^about 
being confirmed, sir. I thought that it was all up with me.' 

* That was a foolish thought of yours, Hany ; there was many a 
battle lost in those times you have been reading about. But the sol- 
diers gathered round their colours, and went into the battle again. 

* I know, sir,' said poor Harry; * only it was easier for them.' 

* So it was, my boy, much easier. Much easier to fight with enemies 
that we can see, than with principalities and powers, and " with the 
rulers of the darkness of this world," and with the evil spirits of the 
air. Those are great words, Harry ; they make the actual fighting 
seem to come very near to us, don't they ? the enemies very close at 
hand I But some day the battle vnll come to an end, and there will be 
a victory — a better victory than those the old soldiers won. I am not 
sure that "in heaven angels sang" for those victories, Harry; bat 
is there often joy in their presence now ?' 

* Yes, sir,' was all that Harry could say, as he stood up with a shy 
bow ; but Mr. Leveson understood him. 

* Good-night, my boy. God bless you,* he said. * I think your bell 
will ring out a sound of victory for you some day.' 

* I don't know, sir; it will be a long time first, I fear,' was the 
answer. 

And then, instead of going to the door, Harry stood still and twisted 
his hat about in an awkward way that was not at all like his usual 
manner of wishing Gtood-night. 

* Well, Harry, what is it?* Mr. Leveson said, pleasantly. 

* I thought you'd want me to keep away from the bells, sir, maybe,' 
Harry said, looking down. 

The clergyman smiled, as if he was pleased. 

< I understand, my lad. Would it be a very hard thing to do, sup- 
posing I were to ask you to give up your ringing ?' 
' Yes, sir,' he said, quietly. 

* One of the hardest things that you could possibly have to do ?' 

* Yes, sir,' said Harry, again. 

' I see it would, my lad. Would you do it?' 
Harry waited a little before he said. 

* Yes, sir,' for the third time. 
. Mr. Leveson smiled again. 

* I am glad of it, my boy; for I know you mean it. But I am not 
going to ask you to do it, Harry; lam going to advise you to do some- 
filing still harder — to keep to the belfry. What do you say to that?' 

' I'm glad enough to hear it, sir,' was Harry's answer. 

* I will tell you why,' Mr. Leveson went on. * For two reasons. One 
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because it is better Bometimes to face one's enemies than to 
run away from them— though sometimes, Harry, i -.*ning away is just 
the bravest thing a man can do.' 

Harry looked up with a smile; he was getting quite used to Mr. 
Leyeson's way of talking about battles, and fighting, and he liked it. 

* That is one reason. The other is, that I want to make your fa- 
vourite belfry a better place — more like what a part of the church ought 
to be. And so, Harry, it would not quite answer to give up the ground 
to the enemy. Would it, Harry 7 I want brave fellows up there. I 
want them — you amongst them — to take a firm stand for truth and 
godliness against forgetfulness and carelessness, and worse. You know 
what there is to clear away from the courts of God s house, as your 
belfry is.' 

Harry did not say anything. He could not understand it; he had 
come to the Eectory, expecting a sharp lecture. 

' And it would have served me right, too,' he said to himself. And 
just at this very time, just after his giving way to the temptation, here 
was the Hector talking to him not only kinder than ever, but as if he 
was even looking to him to help make the belfry a better place. 

' Yes, you must stick to your post, Harry,* Mr. Leveson went on ; 
* it will not be a very easy one just yet. You are getting into the thick 
of the battle now, remember.' 

' The Confirmation, sir,' Harry said, with a disagreeable remem- 
brance of James Garter's mocking laugh. 

' And something before the Oonfirmation comes, Harry. I am afraid 
you will soon be put to a sharp test, my boy.' 

And Harry went away, wondering to himself what Mr. Leveson was 
thinking of. It seemed to him that there could hardly be any worse 
difficulties than he had had already. But before many days he found 
out his mistake. 

Chapter IV. 

Palm-Sundat had come, and Harry was running up the tower 
stairs for the early peal. 

It was a sunny spring morning, and even the dusty, winding 
stairs, looked a little bright with the rays of sunlight that came through 
the loopholes upon the worn steps, and dingy walls of the narrow 
passage. 

As usual, Harry was first in the tower, with time to amuse himself, 
as he ofte9 did, by squeezing his head between the divisions of the 
boarded windows, and looking down, first from one side, then from 
another, on the village, and fields, and woods, that lay far before him, 
like a great picture. 

It was a prettier picture than usual, this morning; for the church- 
yard, that was generally so quiet and solitary in the early sunlight, 
was full of moving figures, gaUiering round the different graves, with 
baskets, and wreaths, and crosses of the brightest flowers that could be 
found in any of the gardens or fields in the whole neighbourhood. 

' Flowering Sunday,' Harry said to himself, as he watched, with 
great interest, how one grave after another was covered with the blos- 
soms that were laid carefully in cross-like forms, above the quiet dead; 
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it might be as a pleasant remembrance of the day, so long ago, when 
the Eastern palm-branches were laid down before the Sayionr's steps, 
and perhaps with a hopefal kind of prophecy of the other day when 
once again the same blessed footsteps should fall upon the earth, and 
awaken the sleepers in the holy ground. 

Harry was still looking out when the rest of the ringers came up, 
and for once he was almost sorry to be called away to his rope. 

' Flowering Sunday,' as they called it, was a great day with the 
villagers, and Harry was always ready to be interested in anything out 
of the common course of everyday life. 

As soon as the morning peal was over, he got back to the window 
to look out. There were only a few girls and children now left in the 
churchyard, and the white and grey tombstones and green hillocks were 
all covered with the brightness of the golden ' Lent lilies,' that the 
village children used to say came into blossom exactly at the right 
time, on purpose for the Palm-Sunday decorations. 

James Garter came up to him as he was standing with his head 
stretched out of the window. For the last few weeks Harry had tried 
to keep as far away as possible from his old companion; to-day, he was 
too busy watching the flowery churchyard to remember his fears of 
Garter's mocking laugh, and stood still, watching how one of the 
largest gravestones was to be ' dressed up,' as he cufied it. 

'Flowering Sunday; and, I say, Harry, next Friday's Good 
Friday.' 

That was all that Jem Garter said, but those few words made 
Harry turn round and stare at the other ringer as if he could net 
believe his own ears. 

For, instead of the mocking laugh that poor Harry had been in 
such dread of for the last few weeks, he heard the old friendly voice 
again, kinder even than it used to be, he thought. 

He did not know what to make of it. < Of course it is,' he said, 
' and the day after that'll be Easter Eve.' 

Easter Eve was the Gonfirmation day. 

* Never mind about Saturday, Fm thinking about Friday,' Jem 
Garter answered; ' we shan't have any ringing, Harry, and there's no 
work going on, and we're going out for a sail, or something jolly, and 
you must come along.' 

Harry began to understand then. This was the very thing Mr. Leve- 
son had been thinking of when he told him that he would have a sharp 
trial before the Gonfirmatien day ; the Good Friday ' holiday,' — as the 
careless pleasure-seekers called the saddest, most solemn day of the 
Church's year. 

He had heard, often enough, the parish priest's warning against the 
sin of turning the day into a time of pleasure, and, very often, of 
wrong-doing; and he knew how anxiously his father had tried in past 
years to keep the young ringers away from the merry-makings and ex- 
cursions that were going on. 

So Harry felt that his difficulties were not over yet ; and he began 
to think that they were going to be all the harder, because Jem Garter's 
old friendliness was come ba^ again. For how could he refuse to do 
anything when he was asked in that kind, pleasant voice, that sounded 
as if Jem really was anxious to make friends again ? 
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He only get redder, and redder, and muttered something about 
* Good-Friday; Mr. Leveson, he wouldn't be pleased/ 

* We're not going to ask him,' was the answer; * at least, I mean, 
we're not going to do anything he makes a row about. We're going to 
church in the morning ; we are, every one of us. And then we're just 
going out for a bit in the afternoon, two or three of us together, and 
Uiat's all. You must come along with us, old fellow, and we'll keep 
you out of misdiief, never fear.' 

Harry was getting more uncomfortable, but Jem was speaking so 
kindly, that he could not help just asking, * Where are you eff to ? ' 

* Don't know, for certain,' Jem said, cheerfully. * We didn't quite 
settle, not till I'd had a chance of asking you about it. Down to the 
beach, / say, and then, maybe^ a bit of a sail; but that's as other people 
think. Wliat say you V 

It was a sharp temptation. Perhaps Jem Carter knew that the 
long walk to the sea-side, four miles away, and the sail on the great 
blue-green rolling waves was the greatest treat that Harry could 
possibly have. It was such fun to scramble down among the steep 
rocks, down into the bays where the waves came tumbling in on the 
yellow sand ; such fan to wade with bare feet and tucked-up trousers 
among the rock-pools, and to hunt for many-coloured seaweed, and 
shells of all sizes and shapes; such fun to go toiling about in the 
white-sailed boat, up and down over the swell of the water in the 
fresh sea-breeze. Indeed, it was a temptation — and a hard, hard 
onel 

Why should there be any harm in it ? There was to be no going 
to any dangerous place — no public-house — no drinking. Why should 
he not go ? 

Jem Carter was banning to think that he had succeeded, and he 
asked again, with his hand on Harry's shoulder, * What's the harm? ' 

Harry turned away, and pretended to look down into the church- 
yard, as if he was only anxious to see how many of the graves were 
finished ; but he had quite forgotten Flowering Sunday and its Lent 
lilies. He was thinking of the coming Good Friday and the excursion 
to the sea-side, and wondering why it was so hard to say ' No.' 

He had not quite made up his mind about what he should say, 
when Jem spoke again, even more cheerfully than before. 

' Well, tibat's settled then ; I thought you'd like to go for a sail.' 
And before Harry could reply, Jem Carter was off, clattering down the 
belfry stairs. 

Harry came down slowly after him, and walked home to breakfast 
with a very troubled face. 

It was getting harder and harder, he thought. How could he help 
it, if Jem wouldnH wait to hear what he had to say ? How was he to 
get out of it now ? Why, all the other fellows would hear about his 
never saying a word, and of course they'd reckon on him to go ; and 
how could he turn round and say he wasn't going ? 

* I'd sooner he'd gone on mocking and jeering at me like he used 
to,' he said to himself, as he walked down the garden path, and into 
the bright-looking kitchen. 

His father loeked up as he came in. 

* Anything going on about those Good Friday outings, Harry ? * he 
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asked ; ' Tm afraid some of those ringers will be off; and I can't look 
to them now like I nsed.' 

Harry answered, rather unwillingly, — 

' Not mnch as I know of, father. Jem Carter, he's going down to 
the sea, he and one or two more.' 

' Ay ; and he wants yon to go along with them?' his father asked. 
* What answer did you give him, my lad ?' 

' I didn't giye him any answer at all, then,' Harry said : < he didn^t 
wait to hear anything ; he just said he'd settled it all, and then he 
went off.' 

'Ah, just like him. He's a sharp one, he is,' the old man 
answered. * Well, maybe it was just as well, Harry. You'd best stick 
to that, and say nothing more about it. I knew how it would be.' 

' He's safe to ask me again, father.' 

* Then you'll just have to say No, and have done with it — 
that's all.' 

Harry looked uncomfortable. 

' It isn't so easy to say No, always,' he muttered. 

He had had some sort of a hope that perhaps he might be able to 
get this treat without doing wrong. If Jem Carter really meant to ^ 
to church first, and if he was quite sure that there would be nothing 
bad going on, would there be any harm in it? But when his father 
talked about it in this way, he knew that there -was no chance of 
having the pleasure without giving up all that he had been trying and 
fighting for; and Harry's face became more downcast, when he thought 
that he should not only have to bear the disappointment, but, much 
worse, should have to say ' No ' to Jem Carter, and to hear the 
laugh and the mockery i^ain. 

He was almost afraid to go up to the belfry before Evening Ser- 
^vice, and kept as far away from Jem as he could, for fear of hearing 
something more about the pleasure excursion. But Jem Carter seemed 
quieter than usual, and never spoke to Harry at all ; and when the 
service began, he went into church with some of the other ringers ; 
just as if, thought Harry, it was to show that he doesn't want to go 
to do anything wrong. 

— ♦ 

^ Hofiit for koant of a WiQtnV 

LOST for want of a word ! '— • Lost for want of a word !' 

Fallen among thieves and dying, - Too high, it may be, and noble, 

Priests and Levites passing To be ever checked in his sin. 

The place where he is lying. Or led to Christ in his trouble. 

He too faint to call, No one boldly and truly 

Too far off to be heard ! — To show him where he has erred : — 

There are those beside Life's high- Poor handM of dost and ashes I 
way Lost for want of a word ! 



Lost for want of a word I 



' Lost for want of a word 1 



' Lost for want of a word ! ' A word that you might have spoken : — 

All in the blade night straying Who knows what eyes may be dim, 
Among the mazes of thought, Or what hearts may be aching and 

False lights ever betraying I broken ? 

Oh ! that a human voiee Go, scatter beside all waters. 

The murky darkness had stirred ! Nor sicken at hope deferred : 

Lost and benighted for ever 1 Let never a soul by thy dnmbnesa 

Lost for want of a word ! Be lost for want of a word ! 
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"INTER reigDelh o er the land, 
Freezing with its icy breath ; 
Dead and bare the tall trees stand ; 
AH is chill and drear as death. 
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Yet it seemeth but a day 
Since the Summer flowers were here, 
Since they stacked the balmy hay, 
Since they reaped the golden ear. 

Sunny days are past and gone : 
So the years go, speeding past. 
Onward ever, each new one 
Swifter speeding than the last 

life is waning ; life is brief ; 
Death, like Winter, standeth nigh : 
Each one, like the falling leaf, 
Soon shall fade, and fall, and die. 

But the sleeping earth shall wake, 
And the flower shall burst in bloom, 
And all nature rising, break 
Glorious from its wintry tomb. 

So, Lord, after slumber blest 

Gomes a bright awakening, 

And our flesh in hope shall rest 

Of a neyer-fading Spring. Amen. W. W. H. 




<Sl)a))terfit on ti)e ISenetrictte* 

BY THE AUTHOB OF ' EARTH *S MANY YOIOEB.' 
n.— THE HEAVENLY HOST. 

^OdUye angels of the Lordj bless ye the Lord: praise Him^ and magnify 

Him for ever,* 

IHO are the Angels who are mentioned in the ^ Benedicite,' 
first among the * works of the Lord ? ' 
Many of us in childhood have fallen asleep at night, sapng 
over to ourselves our little nursery rhyme,— 

* Four corners to my t)ed, 
Four angels round my head ; 
One to watch, and one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away.' 

And, as children, we have loved to think of the angels with their 
sweet songs, and their gentle deeds, and their shining white robes : 
and they have given a special beauty to all ui^.r child- fancies of 
Heaven. 

But now that childhood with its simple thoughts is passed away, 
what do we think about the angels ? Have we any distinct ideas 
about them ? any belief in their watching over us while we live, and 
bearing ns home when we die ? 

Who, indeed, are the angels ? 

There is a certain day in the autumn which the world at large keeps 
very strictly as a day of reckoning and business. It is known in the 
world's Calendar as Michaelmas-day and Quarter-day. 

That same 29th of September is also one of the Gbnrch*s festivals, 
14 
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mod we are generally warned beforehand that it is appointed by the 
Chnrch to be kept holy. In the Church's calendar it is marked as the 
< Feast of St. Michael and all Angels.' 

For this festival day we hare a special prayer or collect, which 
•ays,— 

' O everlasting Ood, who hast ordained and constituted the services 
of angels and men in a wonderful order; Mercifully grant, that as Thy 
holy angels alway do Thee service in heaven, so by Thy appointment 
they may succour and defend us on earth; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,' 

In the Epistle we find the story of how Michael and his angels 
fought against Satan and his evil ones, and cast them out ; thus they 

* do God service in heaven.' 

In the Gospel we find our Lord saying that little children's angels 
do always behold the face of God in heaven ; thus they < succour and 
defend us on earth.* 

These two, out of a great many instances in the Bible, are read after 
the Collect, to support its doctrine and explain its foundation. 

It is all very shortly and simply set before us, Hke most of the 
Church's teachings ; and, like aU her teachings, is full of beauty and 
depth, which may be searched into and thought over : always shining 
brightest and clearest in the light of God's word. 

We do not know when the angels were created, but we read of them 
as being present at the creation of our earth, singing together for joy. 

* Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth; when the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ? ' 
So we know that they existed before man, or the world in which he 
lives. 

Our Lord generally spoke of them as holy — ' the holy angels ; ' so 
we know them to be pure and sinless. 

According to Gk>d*s universal law of order, angels seem to be of 
different ranks, and for different kinds of service — angels and archangels ; 
those also who belong to the general innumerable company,' and 
those who are distinguished as standing in the presence of God. 

The two great angels whom we know by name in the Bible are 
Michael the soldier-prince, and Gabriel the chief messenger. The 
greatest angel of whom we read, as having the highest and most 
difficult worK intrusted to him by God, is St. Michael. God speaks of 
him to Daniel as ' Michael, the great prince which standeth up for the 
children of Thy people ; * and from all we learn of him in the Bible we 
oome to regard him as the chief of those guardian spirits whom God 
has appointed to watch over us. The other angel whom we know by 
name is the great messenger Gabriel, of whom we read as ' being 
caused to fly swiftly ' to bear an important message to Daniel; and he 
announced himself to Zacharias in this manner: ' I am Gabriel, that 
stand in the presence of God, and am sent to speak unto thee ;' as if he 
waited always upon God to take His messages and commands. The 
Bible gives to the angels two titles which explain all the rest: ' Minis- 
ters of His who do His pleasure,' — ' ministering spirits, sent forth to 
nuBister to those who shall be heirs of salvation.' 

As ministers of His who do His pleasure, we have our most striking 
pictare in the book of the Revelation; and a beautiful and perfect one 
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drawn by the touch of the master-hand in that short sentence of prayer, 
' Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heayen.' But throughout the 
Bible we find them employed in God's work — coming to rebuke, to 
warn, to destroy, as well as to perform more peaceful errands. 

They were sent to guard the gate of Eden ; they brought the news 
of peace between God and man: an augel came and rolled back the 
stone on the Resurrection morning; angels waited on our Lord's ascen- 
sion into heayen ; and angels are to come with Him and be concerned 
in our judgment when He returns ' with glory to judge both the quick 
and the dead.' 

Whether they are employed in the guardianship of our earth alone, 
or whether they haye other work apart from us, is not for us to know 
now, for God has giyen us insight into nothing but that which in some 
way concerns ourselyes; therefore, our only knowledge of them as 
ministers of His who do his pleasure is where they do His pleasure with 
regard to earth. 

Now, let us leam what we can of them as ministering spirits to 
man; in. the sense in which the Bible uses the words. Not merely as 
watching oyer mankind in general, but as watching oyer some in par- 
ticular — those ^who shall be heirs of salyation;' and then not merely 
as watching oyer these, but < ministering * to them — ^which means, com- 
forting them, waiting upon them, taking care of them, and keeping 
them from harm. It is said of those who haye made * Uie Lord, eyen 
the Most High, their habitation,' * He shall giye His angels dhiarge 
oyer thee, to keep thee in all thy ways;' and from that alone we might 
understand that we are really placed in the care of the angels, if we 
trust in God. 

But do not the holy angels seem almost too great and too unlike 
ourselyes to be mixed up in our common, eyery-day liyes? The scenes 
in which some of us pass our liyes — ^busy cities, and shops, and streets, 
where men and women are hurrying about with their hearts and faces 
eager in pleasure or care — do not strike us as the place for angels. 
Perhaps if we step aside out of the street into the quiet and dimness 
of some open church we may fancy them there, taking refuge as we do 
from the noise and din of life; or silent churchyards, where flowers are 
lying on the grayes. They are places quite beautiful enough and holy 
enough for angels, we may say; but if we think thus, we forget the 
King of Angels in the workshop at Nazareth, and we forget the sick 
awaiting Him in the streets, and people inyiting Him to their houses 
to join their festiyals. 

In all ranks and conditions of life there are those who shall be 
heirs of salyation. Cannot we fancy Michael the Prince, watchful oyer 
the souls whom his Master has redeemed, sending a guard to any pkoe 
of danger, yillage or city, or country or sea, to beat o£f some wicked 
tempter from a child of God ? Cannot we fancy Gabriel, the great 
messenger, taking care once upon a time that one of his ministering 
band should go down at a certain season and trouble the pool for whidi 
the sick folk were waiting ? And cannot we fancy him ministering 
comfort nowadays to some sick body or soul ? 

We see how our Lord Himself turned to them for such ministry 
when He liyed our human life. After the temptation, when the 
struggle had left Him faint in body and soul, < angels came and 
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ministered nnto Him.' An angel bent over Him in the garden in His 
agony, * strengthening Him ; ' and when He stood to all appearance 
alone among His enemies, He spoke of * legions of angels ' ready to 
come if He prayed for them. 

In all this we see them as * ministering spirits,' ever waiting on 
those who are heirs of God. 



A REFLECTION. 

BT JAHES HILDTARD, B.D. RECTOR OF IXGOLDSBT. 

* Sweet are the uses of adversity,* 

IHERE was great consternation in the house a few weeks 
ago on discoyering that two of oar three cats were missing ; 
and as the game is strictly preserved in the village, suspi- 
cion was strong that they had come, as many before them 
had done, to an untimely end. Search was made, and 
inquiry instituted in every direction ; and a reward offered for the pro- 
daction of the bodies, dead or alive. After a few days, accordingly, 
it was reported that poor little Midge had been discovered floating in 
an adjoining pond, having evidently been thrown there by no friendly , 
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hand. I bethought me of Gray's Inimitable Ode, and in fancy saw my 
poor little pet ' eight times emerging from the flood, and mewing piti- 
fully to every watery God.' Ah, said I, how tme it is still, as it was a 
bnndred years ago, 'a fayonrite has no friend!' As with Selina, so 
with Midge,— I No dolphin came, no Nereid stirred, 
Nor' cruel Tom nor Susan heard ;' 

and all that now remained was to give decent interment to the late 
petted and admired pnss. 

Meanwhile no tidings reached ns of the other lost one, Prince Mas- 
tapha Ali Vere de Vere ; and by degrees he passed from the memory of 
ns all, except of my youngest daughter, who never ceased to monm her 
fayonrite, and never gave up the hope of seeing him again alive. When, 
one morning, the cry was raised in the household ' ^'aZt has come back! ' 
But oh, poor puss ! how didst thou return ? in what a sad and woful 
plight 1 He was nothing but skin and bone, and his beautiful white hair 
all besoiled and ragged. It was clear he had been shut up somewhere, 
whether by accident or design- — most probably the latter — for some ten 
days, with little or no food. And now the danger was lest II*ali 
should suffer as mucb by the kindness of his friends as by the malice 
of his enemies. However, cats' stomachs, like cats' bodies, have, I sup- 
pose, nine lives ; and he gradually began to recover his former good 
looks, and as I am writing < H'ali is himself again.' 

And now for the moral of my tale. 

It became speedily noticed by us all, that whereas before his en- 
forced absence he had been the wildest and least domesticated of our 
three pussies, hardly submitting to be stroked, and rarely or never 
lying in the lap of either of my children ; he now would seldom quit the 
room ; purring at their side, rubbing his tail against their chairs, lying 
for hours in their lap or on the rug, and, in fact, having become the 
tamest of the tame. 

Ah, said I, Master Pussy ! you have learned in the school of adver- 
sity when and where you are best off. You will know for the future 
that there is no place like home ; and you will now let well alone, and 
stay there as long and as comfortably as you can. Whether your tem- 
porary banishment was caused by your own imprudence or by the envy 
of some evil-disposed neighbour, you will beware of running the like 
risk again. The travelled squirrel found the sunny top of the snow- 
clad mountain was not so warm as his own downy nest; and the reckless 
prodigal will find in the long run that he gained little good when he 
rashly left the shelter and protection of his father's roof. 



^ Iflosal Eetter in time of 92Ear« 

|E have recently heard a good deal about Bavaria. The 

wonderful Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau has attracted 

many tourists to that country, and the <01d Catholic' 

movement, as it is called, of which the celebrated Dr. 

DoUinger is the head, has turned the attention of most 

thinking men towards Munich. Our readers will probably, tiierefore, 

be interested to learn that the Queen of Bavaria, the mother of the 
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yoang king — who is not married — is no ordinary woman, but distin- 
gaisbed for ber many virtues, brilliant talents, and unbounded charity. 
During the late war, in which so many German ladies distinguished 
themselves by their self-denying lives in the care of the wounded and 
sick, German princesses were by no means behind their humbler sisters, 
and that the Queen of Bavaria was one of the most devoted of these 
the following letter fully proves. It was written by the Queen to a 
poor woman, the widow of a labouring man at Dittersbach, in Prussia. 
Her only son, a Prussian soldier, was brought to the hospital at Mimich 
seriously ill from the effects of a wound. The Queen attended him till 
his death, after which she thus wrote to his mother: — 

Munich, Srd October, 1870. 
For the mother of the scddier Johann Carl Lange. 
He died on the 2nd October, Sunday, in the evening, in my hi»spital at Mu* 
nich. He went generally bv the name of 'our child/ and was so patient in his 
severe sufferings. He loved much to pray, and knew so many hymns by heart 
The Sunday before last he had become much weaker, and could no longer ex* 
press his thoughts quite clearly, so he requested me to pray with him. When 
1 did so that Sunday evening, he repeated the Lord's Frayer, the Greed, and 
the three last verses of the hymn, ' sacred head, surrounded/ after me, 
and still wished for more ; he began himself the hymn, ' All men must die.' 
I took up the hymn-book and continued, I reading a line and he repeating 
the next, alveays from memory. Afterwards I prayed almost every even- 
ing with him, or the Sisters of Mercy did so if I could not. He often said 
to me, * Now you must speak slower, or I cannot follow you.' Already, soon 
after his arrival here, he hod received the Holy Communion. I asked him 
last week if he wished to take it again. ' Yes ! yes T was his reply; and he 
received the Sacrament again on one of the first days of last week. As 
during his last days his voice was very weak, he often expressed himself| 
' Now I wish to say something,' in order to attract our attention : it fre- 
quently seemed to us as if it were for a farewell. Once, indeed, it was to say 
to me * Good-bye.' He continued, ' Your majesty should not remain here so 
late in the evemng on my account.' I replied, ' that it was, indeed, a plear 
sure for me to do so.' Then he took my hand again and said, 'Well, it is 
good then,' and held it ti^ht till he had fallen asleep. Another time he was 
told he must eat somethmg, and could scarcely do so. That was the day 
before yesterday, about noon. Th^i he said to the Sisters, ' I thank you all 
very much, dear sisters ; you won't be offended with me, I hope.' He called 
me often ' Dear majesty ! Yesterday his consciousness was so weak that he 
mistook others for me. As this was the case an hour before his death, he 
was asked, 'Do you wish for her majesty ?' He said, ' Yes.' They called me. 
I was a few beds distant from him, with other sick men. The Sisters of 
Merer told me he had already called for his mother three times that day. 
I Mdd, * Do you wi^ to say anything to me ?' * Yes/ he replied. * Do you 
wish to send yom* adieu to your mother?' 'Adieu,' he said. I asked, 
* What else would you like me to teH your mother ?' 'To have patience — 
not to fret,' he said. I held fi»t his bead and then his hands, and found 
them much colder. In the morning he had told me, ' To-day I shall depart.' 
On one of the last evenings he had expressed to me, ' If you are here it will 
be much better for me.' And as he was groaning with pain he said to me, 
*I am, indeed, very fretful,' I replied, 'No; you are cdways very patient 
under your great su^erings.' . All who came near him found mm so amiable, 
good, and patient. Not very long before his death I was prayiuff with him, 
the hymn beginning, ' When I at last must die, &c. Soon 



and repeated 

afterwards the clevg^rman c^e. I led him up to his bed ] one could see how 
pleased the dying soldier was. The chaplain had often visited him before, 
and loved him much \ he now said many beautiful things to him, also the 
verses of several hymns. Then he repeated the Lord's Prayer, and Lange said 
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it with him, aJso the Amen. Then the clergyman blessed him, and went oo 
to the others. When he had finished with them he came back to his bed 
once more, and said a few comforting words to him. The chaplain spoke 
Terr loud, and stood at his left hand, 1 at his right, by the bed-side. Lange 
took hold of the clergyman's shoulder, as if he wished to hear very clearly ul 
that he said. The cnaplain repeated the verse, ' When I at last must die.' 
Lange raised himself up, and began repeating the whole verse, ' When I at 
last must dioj' very distinctly. At the second verse, ' Oh I be to me a shield,' 
he sank back m his bed, and expired. Om* dear child had fought his last battle. 
^ Ood be praised 1 ' we all said ; ' he is released I ' The first moment wsa one 
of joyful thanksgiving, but then came our tears. Thank God I now it is well 
with him. We will praise the Lord, even amid our tears, with Whom he is 
now for ever happy I May these lines help to comfort you alL This is the 
heartfelt wish of your Maaie, 

Queen-Mother of Bavaria, bom Princess of Russia. 

J. F. O. 







• THE SURE END OF EARTHLY GLORY AND GREATNESS.' 
BT THE HON. AND BIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 

Hark, xiii. 1, 2. — * And as He went out of the temple one of His disciples 
saith unto Him, Mastery see what manner of stones and what buildings 
are here! And Jesus answering, said unto him, Seest thou these 
great buildings f There shall not be left one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down.* 

IHE pride felt by the Apostles as they looked npon the 
Temple, which was the glory of Jerusalem, and the great 
boast of the whole Jewish nation, was very natural. If 
we may interpret their thoughts and feelings as they be- 
held the magnificent pile which crowned Mount Zion, they 
may have been something like these : * Surely buildings which took so 
many years in the building, — ^which are such masterpieces of human 
skill, — ^wbich rest upon such huge and massive blocks of stone, — 
whidi are dedicated to the glory of God, with the continuance of which 
the whole worship of the One true and living God is bound up, and 
on the preservation of which the law of Moses itself is dependent for 
its continued exercise, — surely such buildings as these will never 
perish ! They will ever be the pride and glory of the Jewish nation. 
They will add beauty and dignity to Messiah's kingdom. Pilate's 
palace, and Antonia's tower, and every token ot our subjection to 
heathen Rome, shall be either destroyed or purged; but the Temple 
of Jehovah the God of Israel, with its spacious courts, its beautiful 
gates, and goodly porches, its lofty pinnacles, and its smoking altars, 
the Temple of Jehovah shall stand for ever.* And with such devput 
thoughts there may have mingled others of a patriotic character. They 
may have seen in these magnificent buildings a tokon of the destined 
supremacy of the Jewish race; they may have reasoned in their hearts 
that, as these great and goodly stones were more grand in their pride 
of architecture than any other structure they had ever seen, so the 
people, whose national temple they were, and to whom that temple 
had been entrusted by the appointment of God, must surely be destined 
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to trimnph orer all their foes, and to become the head of all the nations 
upon earth. 

Bnt if sach were the thonghts of the Apostles, as we know thej 
were of the Jewish nation in general, how heavilj mast the Sarioar's 
reply have fallen upon their spirits I ' Seest thon these great bnild- 
ings? There shall not be left one stone npoii another that shall 
not be thrown down.' To the mind of the disciple, the glory and 
beaaty and material strength of the buildings were elements of dnra- 
tion and ascendancy. In the mind of the Son of God, the coansels 
of eternal wisdom and righteoosness, npon which that duration 
depended, were seen to move untrammelled by such feeble influences, 
and to be bringing about purposes far exceeding in their compass any- 
thing that the mind of man had ever conceiyed. But besides this, 
there was another point in which the thoughts of the disciples and 
the thoughts of the Master seem to hare differed widely, in the 
thought of the disciple, the goodly buildings were to stand because 
they were goodly; and the great stones were to abide because they were 
great ; and Jerusalem was to continue in her pre-eminence because the 
past glories of David, and Solomon, and Zerubbabel hung about her 
walls; and the Jewish people were to abide in their privilege of election 
because they were elect, and because Abraham was their father, and 
because they were the children of those who came out of Egypt with 
Moses, and were planted in the land of promise by Joshua. But the 
thought of the Master rested upon God's broken law — ^upon the hypo- 
crisy and unrighteousness of the chosen race — upon the breaches of 
morality by great men and by the poor — upon oppression and covet- 
ouaness — ^upon worldliness and sin wrought by those who called them- 
selves His people. The Spirit of Christ in the prophets had long 
before said, *■ Shall I not visit for these things? saith the Lord : shall not 
my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?' And now the same 
Spirit saw that Uie iniquity, the cup of unrepented sin, was full and 
brimming over. The long-suffering of God which had existed so 
long, the mercy of God which had called so tenderly, the love which 
had yearned so pitifully after the disobedient and gainsaying people, 
had now reached their term, and the day of righteous vengeance was at 
hand. 

And oh, what a vengeance it was! Can the infidelity of this 
wicked age, and the wisdom of our new school of scoffers, blot out 
£pom the page of history the fearful annals of Jerusalem's fall? Where 
are the great buildings, and the goodly stones, which won the ad- 
miration of the disciples ? Where has Jerusalem been these eighteen 
weaiy centuries of woe? What has been the lot of her children? 
Have Christ's words been verified, or have they proved false? The 
generation which crucified Jesus Christ invoked the guilt of that blood 
upon themselves and upon their children. Has it fallen, or has it not 
fallen, upon them? Jesus Christ foretold, with tears in His eyes, the 
desolation that was coming upon the ungrateful city. Has it come, 
or has it not come? It has come— it is still present — it still stands 
forth as the visible judgment of God held up before the eyes af the 
whole world, the patent proof to all who have eyes to see, that there 
is a God that judgeth the earth; and this just judgment of God upon 
the dly of holy buildings but unholy living — ^this just judgment of 
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God upon the place which was Btarong with goodly stones, but weak in 
her apostasy from the God of her fathers — this just judgment of God 
coming in like a flood of mighty waters, and sweeping away all the 
earthly glories, and all the boasted privileges, and all the ancient 
immunities of the people, because that people threw off the fear of 
God; — this judgment, I say, the Lord Jesus foresaw with His all- 
seeing mind; and so, while the disciples with childish fondness 
were gazing upon the beautiful buildings, and scanning the costly 
stones. He was foreseeing with sorrowful mind, and foretelling with 
mournful presage, the coming of the day when * not one stone should 
be left upon another that should not be thrown down.* 

And have these words no lesson for us ? Do they sound no note 
of warning in our ears ? Does the difference between the thought of 
the Master and the thought of the disciple, as seen in my test, con- 
vey no instruction to our minds ? I think it does convey practical 
instruction, which may be most useful to us if we will take heed to it. 

1. To apply the lesson nationally. As we look at the fabric of 
our national conomonwealth we may, without any unseemly boasting, 
say, See what manner of stones and what buildings are here! The 
pride and grandeur of our ancient monarchs, the breadth of our popular 
liberty, the extent of our commerce, the wealth and variety of our 
manufacturers, the courage and victories of our armies, the supremacy 
by sea of our gallant navy, our splendid capital, the royal palaces, 
the mansions of our nobility and merchant-princes, the costly luxuries 
which blaze in our dhops, the numbers and active industry of our 
population, the skill of our artizans, our cathedrals and our churches, 
our universities and schools, our hospitals and public institutions, 
certainly combine to make a temple of national greatness most pleas- 
ing to look upon. But if it should come to pass, that amidst all 
these elements of worldly strength there should spring up a growth 
of national infidelity — if our people, high and low, should cast off 
the Bible, and the Saviour of whom that Bible tells us — if, in 
the room of faith in Jesus Christ crucified and raised from the dead, 
we are to adopt divers forms of atheism or deism — if an insidious 
immorality, beginning with excessive luxury and self-indulgence, is to 
spread among us, and to lift up its shameful head and poison the very 
springs of social life — if fraud and dishonestjf are to become the rule 
of our trade — if our young men are to be frivolous and our young 
women brazen-faced, and a general declension from the severe paths of 
godliness and righteousness is to run through the different grades of 
society — it may come to pass, that at the very moment when we are 
looking with proud complacency upon the structure of our worldly 
greatness, the prescient mind of the Kighteous Judge may have uttered 
the sentence against us, ' There shall not be left one stone upon another 
of all that proud edifice of wealth and glory which shall not be thrown 
down.' The very point of the lesson in the text is, that the things 
which the worldly mind looks upon as elements of strength and pledges 
of duration, are none such, and that things which have been built up 
at an immense cost through a series of ages, and even with every token 
of the favour of God, are liable to a sudden overthrow, when tie infi- 
delity or unrighteousness of the people sap the invisible foundations on 
which their strength and prosperity depend. 
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2. Another lesson, of no mean importance, to be drawn from the 
incident in my text, is this. Those who belong to the kingdom of God 
mnst not take too narrow a view of the things of Ood. The glory of 
God and the salvation of the world were not bonnd np, as the Jews 
thought, with the continuance of the Temple and its services. These 
had, it is true, filled a great place for a long time in the economy of 
the Divine dispensation, and the prospect of their overthrow might well 
strike awe into the national mind. But for all that, viewed from a 
higher stand-point, it was expedient for humanity — ^it was for the greater 
manifestation of God's glory and grace — ^that the Jewish dispensation 
should pass away. Instead of that Temple made with hands which was 
to fall under the devouring flames, God would build another Temple made 
^thout hands. There should rise in its room an Holy Temple, built 
upon ' the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Him- 
self being the chief comer-stone;' and that Temple should gradually 
grow and be builded together with spiritual stones, for an habitation 
of God through the 8pirit; and when it was complete its proportions 
should fill the whole earth, and it should be eidightened with the 
glory of God dwelling in it, and filling it with His own Divine 
fulness. The blessed economy of God*s Church, with its treasury 
of f^mtual blessings — its one great atoning sacrifice for sin — its one 
great laver of regeneration — ^its one High Priest, clothed in garments 
of spotless righteousness and gorgeous robes of spiritual beauty — ^its 
one great feast of Holy Communion — ^its sure hope of the resurrection 
of the body to life eternal, and its present possession of God's Holy 
Spirit — ^would infinitely more than compensate for the passing away of 
the economy of Moses. Taught, then, by this great example, we 
must not fix the eyes of our mind too closely upon the stones of our 
present buildings. It may often happen, that what we have thought 
an essential part of the bmlding of God is really only a scaffolding, to 
be removed when it has served its turn. God may have purposes wluch 
we know not of. His glory and the kingdom of His Christ may be 
destined to progress in ways that we do not understand. Instru- 
ments and materials and machinery, which seem very necessary in 
our eyes, may easily be dispensed with when He takes the work into 
His own hands. But of this we are sure, as sure as that we 
exist, that the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ will grow, and ad- 
vance to its destined completeness, and will endure for ever. Of this 
we are as certain as that the sun shines in the heavens, that neither the 
enmity of unbelieving men, nor the violence of anti-Christian power, 
nor all the combinations of the hosts of diurkness on earth or under the 
earth, will be able to touch the fabric of the Church of the living God. 
And knowing this, we must learn, while we cherish tenderly, and de- 
fend manfully, whatever seems to us well and wisely built either in 
Church or State, not to despair concerning the fortunes of our heavenly 
polity when things on earth turn out contrary to our expectations, but 
to believe with an unshaken faith that the city of God is founded upon 
the Bock of Ages, that God is in the midst of His Church, and Uiat 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall reign with His people for ever. 

3. I desire to bring out a Httle more distinctly one great lesson of 
my text which I have only hinted at, viz. that God will not spare 
anything which, on account of sin^ deserves destruction, because of its 
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beanty, its costliness, or its strength. Let ns take three exam|deSy 
which I shall leave for you to work out in your own thoughts. 

1. The human body. What manner of building is here I . For 
beauty, for strength, for skill in the contrivance, for adaptation of the* 
parts to their several uses, for service to the reasonable soul that* 
dwells within, for all the purposes of civilised life, what a masterpiece . 
of Creation is the frame of man! And it is the workmanship of God. 
But because it is polluted by sin the Workman takes it up, like a 
vessel in which he has no pleasure, and dashes it to the ground, so 
that not a shred is left. He says, ' Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return.* 

2. Jerusalem. For a thousand years its description was, ' Mount 
Zion which Thou hast loved.' The Holy Ghost spake' of.it as ' the joy 
of the whole earth.' There was the throne of David. There was God 
worshipped. There spake the prophets. But when Jerusalem added 
sin to sin, and filled up the measure of her iniquity by crucifying the 
Lord of Glory, there fell upon her the wrath to the uttermost, and 
ground her to powder. 

3. My last example is the earth in which we live. Who can say 
through how many myriads of years this earth has been preparing for 
the' habitation of men? Look at the one article of coal, upon which 
our modem wealth and civilisation so largely depend ; what alternate 
growth and decay of forests, century after century, was piroviding fuel 
fbr our need, when, in the fulness of time, man should be created! 
However, here is the earth — how beautiful in its disposition of land 
and water 1 how majestic in its granite mountains! how lovely in its 
smiling plains! Look at it when cjothed with the fresh verdure and 
the countless flowers of spring; look at it when shined upon by the 
summer sun; look at it when laden with golden harvests and autumn 
fruits, and say if it is not a fair earth. There was no stint of power, 
and love and wisdom, in laying its foundations, and adorning it with 
precious furniture. But for the sin of its inhabitants its Creator 
will turn it upside down — ^it will be broken down, and clean dissolved. 
It is 'reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men.' 

One word of application and I have done. The subject on which 
I have been speaking, as well as this season of Lent, alike suggest— 
nay, urge irresistibly upon us — ^the great Christian duty of rq>entanoe. 
If Jerusialem had known, at least in that her day, the things which 
belonged to her peace, she might have escaped the calamities which fell 
upon her. We, too, shall escape the evil to come if we return to God 
with all. our hearts through the mediation of His dear Son. Our 
national grandeur will not save us as a nation, neither will our per- 
sonal dignity or wealth or greatness save us as individuals. But if 
we can rise into the pure clear atmosphere of the presence of God, and 
with a humble and contrite heart plead the atoning sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ offered up once for all for the sin of the whole world, and enter 
upon a new course of willing obedience to all the conmiandments of 
God, then we shall be saved. The day of wrath to a guilty world will 
be to us the day of a glorious redemption ; and the final overthrow of all 
the fabrics of this world's power will only open the way for our entrance 
into that eternal dty, whose gates are salvation and her walls praise. 
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offered to add the Appendix to the books of the Choir, 00 that thej 
will be enabled to learn some of the tunes immediately. Copies of 
the Appendix, or of the Hymn Book with the Appendix, may be had 
at a Tery moderate price. One edition of the whole book, with the 
Appendix, is published at one peony ; but the print is very small. 
The more nseful editions are those for 8d., 5^d. and lOd. 

Notice has been received that Her Majesty's Inspector, Mr. 
Bowstead, will visit the National and Infant Schools on February 7, 
and the following day ; and his Eeport of them will probably appear 
in the Magazine for March, or April at the latest. Both Schools are 
going on steadily and well, but they absolutely require more support 
in Annual Subscriptions. At the Quarterly Meeting of the Governors 
on January 31, the accounts of the past year were examined, and 
there appeared a balance due to the Treasurer of £12. ISs. 4d. 

CHURCH EEOISTEB. 

Baptisks. 
Thomas William, son of William and Ann Dean. 
Albert Arthur, son of Albert and Mary Phillips. 
Harry, son of James and Eliza Jane Organ. 
Mary Keziah, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Jane Cooper. 
Alfred, son of Joseph and Elizabeth Evans. 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of William and Caroline Atkins. 

Burials. 
Jan. 8-— Sidney Bloodworth, aged 26 years. 
12 — John Williams, aged 65 years. 
25 — Alfred Evans, aged 5 weeks. 
29 — Charlotte Ford, aged 51 years. 
31 — Nathaniel Hurcombe, aged 26 years. 



KING-STANLEY. 

The parish has "^uflPered during the past month from a fresh out- 
break of small-pox. It did not extend beyond one case, which was, 
however, of the very worst kind, and ended fatally. The fact that 
all the recent small-pox patients occupied houses in the same row, 
has given rise to considerable anxiety throughout the parish 
respecting th« sanitary condition of the above property, and the 
Clergy of the parish have accordingly communicated with the Board 
of Guardians on the subject. This application has led to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee for the inspection of the infected premises, and 
it is therefore hoped, that steps will shortly be taken for the removal 
of the suspected danger. 

The Examination of the National Schools by Her Majesty's 
Inspector took place on the 12th. Pending the receipt of the 
official report, it is not necessary here to anticipate it further than 
by stating that, so far as one might judge from the general answers 
of the children, the friends of the school may expect to hear of a 
satisfactory result having been attained. 

iThe number of children baptized during the past year was 42 ; 
the number in the year preceding it was 40. 

The quarterly collections for the Churchwardens' expenses 
amounted on tiie Sunday after Christmas to £1. 198. lid. 
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Jan. 



Daring Lent there will be increased serricee in the Parish Charoh, 
and the parishioners are earnestly bidden by their Clergy to attend 
the special Lenten Service, which will be held in the Boys* School- 
room on Wednesday Evenings. It is mo<«t sincerely hoped, that 
many who will be prevented by their work during the day from 
being present at the services in the Chnrch, will do their best to 
attend the Wednesday Evening serrice, and so to co-operate with 
their Clergy in this endeavour to use faithfully for their spiritual 
health so solemn and important a Season of the Church. 

CHIJECH EEGISTEB. 

Baptibks. 
28— William Henry John, son of Henry and Elizabeth 

Seaborne, Penn Lane. 
,, Henry Thomas Nathaniel, son of Edward and Mary Anne 
Knee, Penn Lane. 

Beceivbd ivto thb Chitbch. 
„ William, son of Edward and Mary Ann Knee, Penn Lane. 

fiUBIALS. 

30, 1871— Walter Edward Oatridge, aged 42 years. 

The deceased was for 14 years and a half a private in 
the 4th (King's Own) Regiment of Foot, and saw 
Service in the Crimea, and in Bengal during the 
Mutiny. 
6, 1872 — Anne Frances Lusty, aged 72 years. 
„ Sophia Neale, aged 82 years. 

16 George Hill, aged 18 years. 

20 Charles Samuel Elliott, aged 7 years. 



Dec. 



Jan. 



STINCHCOMBE. 

STINCHCOMBE SCHOOL ACCOUNT FOR 1871. 

Dk. £ s. n. 
Master and Mistress' 

Salary 40 

Master, 49 Night 

Schools at lOd. . . 2 10 

M aster, care of CI ubs 10 

Teacher 3 14-9 

Stotionery, Prizes, &o. 3 7 
Whitewashing and 

Repairs ........ 2 8 

Materials for Sewing 112 

Coal and Turnpikes 7 8 3 
Oil and Glasses for 

Lamps 10 8 

D. Workman, charge 

of Boys in Church 

for 1870-71 2 

Chimney Sweeping 3 

Balance in hand • • 4 8 2^ 



Ch. £ 


B. 


D. 


Balance in hand from 






last year 2 


8 


6* 


Sir George Prevost 10 








Miss Champernowne 8 


16 





Mrs.A.E. Prevost.. 6 








Mrs. I. Williams • . 3 








J. Mabbett, Esq. .. 6 








A Parishioner for 






Night School.... 2 








Tyndall's Charity . , 5 


8 


4 


Captain Morse .... 1 








Offertory in Church 17 


8 


«i 


Clothes Sold 


4 


6 


Firing from 60 






Scholars 1 


10 





Moiety of school pence 6 


10 


oj 


£67 


5 


6i 



£67 5 5i 
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On Thursday, the 24th of Janaary, the School was inspected by 
the Government Inspector, Mr. Bowstead, of Minchinhampton. The 
children acquitted themselyes well under their first government 
examination, and surpassed the degree of efficiency required of them. 

On Ash- Wednesday the evening sermon will be preached by the 
BeT. W. G. Abbott ; the other sermons on weekdays during Lent 
will be on Friday evenings. 

On the 14th of January, a Sermon was preached by the Bev. B. 
H. Kitson, in favour of the Society for providing Additional Curates 
in populous places, when £18. lis. 2d. was collected. 

STINCHCOMBE LYING-IN CHARITY. 



AbSTBACI 07 ACCOITKTS 70B 1871. 



BBGETVBl). £ 8. D. 

Balance in hand .... 5 1 

August 20th, Offertory 1 12 4 
October 15th, ditto ..325 

November 19th, ditto 1 10 4 

Donation 5 

42 Monthly Payments 

from 10 poor women 

at 2s 4 4 



£10 19 2 



BPEirr. £ 

Paid to 7 poor women 
at their confinements 
at £1.48 8 

Katerials for baby 
clothes 

Paid in money to a 
woman returning the 
pack, who had lost 
her child 

Balance in hand .... 1 



s. D. 



8 
1 2 7 



£10 19 2 



CHURCH BEGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

Jan. —Ernest, son of William and Emma Woodward. 
Charlie, son of John and Charlotte Woodward. 



ULET. 



The Collections for the Diocesan Association on the 3rd Sunday in 
Advent, amounted to £4. 3s. 6d. 

On Sunday, January 14th, The Bev. W. O. Abbott preached 
in the Afternoon in behalf of Home Missions, and a Lecture was 
given in the School-room on the Tuesday Evening by the Bev. B. M. 
Kitson, for the same object. The sums remitted to the Society, 
including the contents of two boxes, amounted to £6. 7s. 6d. 

On New Year's Day the Choir was most hospitably entertained at 
rapper by Mr. and Mrs. Leach. Mr. Leach also kindly exhibited a 
Magio Lantern to a great number of young people in the School- 
room on January 12th, at the conclusion of the School Feast, which 
19 usually given to the Sunday Scholars at Christmas. 

Mr. Barwick Baker's Soup has been given away each week since 
Christmas at the Lecture Boom. 

Paring Lent, it is proposed that there shall be Morning Prayer 
aa Wednesdays and Fridays, and Eyemng Prayer with a Lecture on 
OM Efening in the week. 
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On the 24th of January, an '' Entertainment" took plaoe at the 
National School-room, consisting of Readings and Music, Tooal and 
instrameutal. It wus well-attended and succeBsfol in eyery respect. 
The Choir performed several part-songs extremely well, under the 
tible leadership of Mr. Leach, who himself took two solos with 
admirable effect. The first song was '' God bless the Prince of 
.Wales," which was received by the audience standing; and. to which 
was added a verse, composed for the occasion, in honour of the 
recent Thanksgiving, and which was as follows :— 

<< When on the bed of sickness 
The Hope of England lay : 

The voice of all the nation 
Rose up to Heaven that day ; 

To save our Queen from sorrow. 
Our land from rebel strife : 

All praise to God, who heard us 
And gave us back his life." 
'' The turn of the tide" was well sung by Dr. Benson, and warmly 
encored. The Readings viere varied and strong in contrast. Having 
9hed tears over the touching death of Paul Dombey, the audienoe 
then laughed heartily at the skating scene in Pickwick, and listened 
with considerable excitement to the history of little Tom the 
Chimney Sweeper in the beginning of Kingsley's " Water-babies," 
which was given by the Rector ; and, lastly, all were absorbed ia 
Power's most excellent story ** The oiled feather," which waa 
indeed read, as few could have read it, by one long known as a 
friend to most of us in Uley, Mr. John Wallington. More than once 
ho stopped to see if his audience were wearied, but enthusiastio 
applause exhorted him to proceed to the end, which he most kindly 
did, leaving, it is to be hoped, a lasting and practical remembrance 
of the merits of ** Polished Sam " to be reproduced in real life by 
many. 

The whole performance, of course, concluded with "God 6ave the 
Queen"; after which the audience and performers went home, 
thankful for the light moonlight and temporary lull of the heavy 
rain we have had for so long. The Balance cleared was as before, £ 1 . 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptibxs. 
Jan, 6 — Harry, son of Stephen and Esther Scutter. 

ff Charles Edward, son of Edward Adolphus and Elizabeth 

Eisher. 
19 — Elorenoe, daughter of William and Elizabeth Smith. 
„ William Henry, son of Henry and Sarah Ann Tilley. 
„ Fanny, daughter of Alfred and Ellen Lusty. 
28 — Daniel Levi, son of Thomas and Eliza Russel. 
„ Edgar Charles, son of Charles and Rosaline Elizabeth 
Barber. 

Bboztved into thb Chubch. 
19— George Francis, son of George and Emma Hurcombe. 

BUIEUAL. 

Jan. 19^Leonard Legg, The Factory, TJley, aged 70 years. 
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BEBEELET. 

A Concert was given on Tuesday, the 13th of last month, in the 
Town Uall, in aid of the Church Choir Fund. It was very success- 
ful both from a pecuniary and musical point of view. The first 
part of the concert was sacred, and the second secular. The four- 
part song, " Sweetly the Sabbath Bells," was very prettily rendered 
by the Mieses Eddington, Miss Cope, and Mr. A. Moss. Then 
followed the beautiful recitative " Ye people rend your hearts," and 
the aria "If with all your hearts" from *nhe Elijah," of Mendelssohn, 
Rung by the Rev. H. de C. CoUyer, who also acted as conductor. 
The Honourable Mios E. Giffard gave an effective interpretation of 
" Rest," a very charming sacred song. " Happy is the Man," a 
trio for trebles, was fairly sung by the Misses Eddington and Miss 
Cope ; and then the wondrous strains of Beethoven were heard as 
one of his Sonatas was ably executed by Madlle. Sprunglin, who, 
also in the second part of the concert played a waltz, intricate and 
brilliant, written by one whose compositions of this class may bear 
comparison even with Chopin*s. Madlle. Sprunglin presided at the 
piano for the greater part ot the evening. The sweet voice of Mr. T. T. 
Vizard, of Dursley, was next heard in the ever- welcome "Comfort 
ye my people," from the ** Messiah ; " and then the sacred part of 
the concert was brought to a close by the performance of Goss's 
Anthem, " Taste and See how gracious the Lord is." This was 
very creditably given by the full Choir, to whom all praise is due for 
the evident care taken in the preparation both of this and of all the 
other pieces rendered by them. We hope, indeed, that such good 
material will not be allowed to run to waste, but that a Choral class 
will gather itself round the nucleus already in existence, that 
Berkeley may again hear the Choir in the Town Hall. It gives ns 
sincere pleasure to record the part which Lady Fitzhardinge took in 
this work. Kot only was she the suggestor of the idea, but to her 
belongs the arrangement of the programme and the collecting of 
almost all the vocal and instrumental Soloists, who added so much 
to the enjoyment of the evening. To crown all, she, in conjunction 
with Miss Sprunglin, delighted the audience by given as a Piano- 
forte Duet, Weber's graceful and sparkling Overture to the Oberon, 
with which the second part of the concert commenced. The Rev. 
H. de C. CoUyer sung Gounod's Chanson Arabe •* Medje," a very 
beautiful song, but scarcely popular enough for the audience. Mr. 
Vizard was again heard in Blumenthal's "My Queen," and narrowly 
escaped an encore. Then came a duet between the Honourable Miss 
Giffard and the Rev. H. de C. CoUyer, « Come o'er the Sea," an 
Irish melody, arranged by Joseph Robinson, one of the most dis- 
tinguished singers and composers that Ireland possesses. Miss 
Giffard's tender and sympathetic singing in this piece received a weU- 
merited and unanimous erwore, Mrs. Lewis sung ''Home Sweet 
Home," and was obliged to answer the applause of the audience by 
a quaint and curious Welsh song, in which she was evidently quite 
at home. Next came the old favourite '< The Hardy Norseman/' 
and then Monsieur Borpier, a French gentleman, guest of Lord and 
Lady Fitzhardinge, played a set of waltzes of his own composition. 
SuUivan's exquisite song ''Looking back," was next given by Miss 
Giffard, which was succeeded by a duet called " Far away," between 
her and Mr. Vizard, and rendered very pleasingly. Stevenson's 
" See our Oars " brought the second part of the concert to a dose amid 
immense applause. The audience desired to hear the glee again, but 
good naturedly spared the Choir that had already performed bo 
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many times. Altogether the concert may be pronounced a succesfi, 
and we are glad to hear, if report speaks true, that a society is about 
to be formed under the name of the ** Fitzhardinge Choral Society/' 
to encourage the cultivation of music in Berkeley. 

There are about 70 candidates for Confirmation preparing for this 
Holy Ordinance, which is to be administered in our Parish by the 
Bishop, on the 14th of March. 

CHUKCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
Jan. 28th — William James, son of Miriam Carpenter, Upper Wick. 
Feb. 11th — Thomas, son of Thomas and Ellen Smith, Halmore. 
„ Mary, daughter of Thomas and Ellen Smith, Halmore. 
22nd— Julia Annie, daughter of John and Louisa Chard, 
Berkeley Heath. 

BUBIALS. 

Feb. 13th — William James Carpenter, aged 11 weeks. 
I7th — ^Mary Ann Brown, aged 31 years. 

COALEY. 

On February the 15th, Mr. Davis inspected the National School 
in the place of Her Majesty's Inspector, Mr. Bowstcad, who was ill. 
There were 62 children present, but of these only 34 were examined 
as having made up the necessary number of attendances. There 
were nine less than were presented last year, which may be accounted 
for by the prevalence of infection during the year, and the required 
number of attendances of each child having been increased by the 
New Education Act. A Report of the Examination will probably 
arrive next month, but the children appeared to have done fuirly. 
Though School accommodation is required for 100 in the Parish, the 
average attendance has been only 50 during the past year. Many 
parents make no effort to send their children to School, and of those 
lent more than half are kept at home upon slight pretexts. 

On the 13th and 22nd, there were meetings of the Trustees and 
Managers of the School — the Accounts were passed ; T. Trewren 
Vizard^ Esq., was elected a Manager in the room of the late Lord 
Fitzhardinge, deceased ; and Mr. E. Leonard, of Waterend, in the 
room of Mr. G. M. Cooper, resigned. The Rev. J. R. Turner was 
elected Treasurer. 

The Women's Sewing Class, commenced in November, met for tho 
last time this winter on February 23rd. It seems by the steady 
attendance of the mothers of families to have been appreciated, and 
the following materials have been sold and made up during the 
Meetings:— 40 yards of Flannel, 30 yards of Serge, 20 yards of 
Calico, 10 yards of Linsey, 7 yards of Print, and 14 yards of 
Holland. 

There have been distributed during the past month, 10 Tons of 
the best Forest Coal, and 2 more Ions have yet to be served to the 
poor at a low charge of 8d. per Cwt. The price of Coal is much 
advanced since last year, and as the winter has been mild, it was 
not thought necesBary to giye away so much as last year by about 
twoTona. r^^^^T^ 
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The Night School was examined on the 26th and 27thy hnt not by 
the Government Inspector, as the School is disqualified from receiring 
a Grant, the Teachers not been Certificated. 

As the evenings are now lengthening, it is hoped that the atten- 
dance at Church on the Wednesday Evening Services may increase, 
and that Lent may be thus marked with more devotion. 

Easter Day falls unusually early, viz., on March 31. 

Eeb. 11. Collections for Lighting the Church, £1. Os. Id. 

CHUBCH REGISTER. 

Burials. 
Feb. 12— George Arthur Elliott, an Infant 

17 — ^Elizabeth Neems, of Little Dean, aged 74 years. 



DURSLEY. 

SwimiiHG Baths. — ^Now that Parliament has begun to discuss 
sanitary measures, it is to be hoped that something will be done ere 
long to improve the drainage and other sanitary condition of little 
country towns, most of which, although they possess great facilities 
for being well drained (this town for instance), are very badly off in 
this respect. The erection of baths and washhouses, too, is another 
great necessity in our small towns; and this leads us to notice 
the fact, with a considerable degree of pleasure, that through the 
praiseworthy enterprise of the spirited proprietor of the Old Bell 
Hotel, Mr. George Aylifi^e, this picturesque old town will soon be 
able to boast of one of the purest and neatest swimming baths la 
the county. The purity of the water of the old Broad "Well here is 
proverbial. This will be carried through galvanized iron pipes from 
what is called the " Drinking "Well," to some property in Water- 
street, recently purchased by Mr. Ayliffe of the Executors' of the 
late B. "W. Hickes, Esq., on which, at a cost of several hundred 
pounds, the Baths are being constructed. The size of the Baths is 
amply sufficient for the wants of the town and neighbourhood, it 
being eleven yards long by ten yards wide, and will vary from three 
and a half to six feet in depth, so as to suit both the novice and the 
expert swimmer. The whole of the Baths will be lined with white 
enamelled bricks, and the water will be rendered tepid, ancl the rooms, 
&c., heated with hot water pipes. Mr. R. Blandford, of this town, 
is the contractor. The townspeople are already looking forward 
with interest to the opening of these Baths in April next, and it is 
to be hoped they will show their appreciation of the boon provided 
for them by private enterprise, by supporting Mr. Ayliffe liberally, 
and thus keep up what he has so laudably begun. 

On Wednesday, February 7th, and Thursday, February 8th, the 
National and Infant Schools were visited by H.M. Inspector, J. 
Bowstead, Esq. On Monday he examined the school premises 
especially — the Treasurer's Accounts, School Admission Book, 
Registers, Log Book, &c. ; and on Thursday, the Standard Exam- 
ination was conducted by his assistant, Mr. Davis. The result is 
not yet known, but there is every reason to believe that it will be 
favourable, and that the Grant will be as high as the numbers in the 
School will allow of. All the Schools are now going on steadily, 
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Jo!)n dPltnf ss IBream. 

BT JOHN ADAMS, M.A. VICAR OF ST0CKCR08S, BERKS. 

■NE cold evening in December, John Flint was returning 
home with his donkey and cart from tke town of Oldbury, 
where he had been all day hawking firewood, and accor- 
ding to his custom he dropped in at the Fox and Hounds 
to drink and gossip, leaving his donkey outside the door. 
There was a keen east wind blowing right against the front of the 
house, and a scud of rain dashed now and then upon the rough pave- 
ment, freezing as it fell, and covering everything that it touched with a 
transparent coat of ice. The poor animal had been in harness for eight 
liours, and had not eaten a morsel of food since the morning, so he 
moved anxiously from side to side in search of something to satisfy his 
Lunger; but, finding nothing, he turned his tail to the wind, dropped 
his ears almost to a level with his eyes, and began to groan and shiver. 

* Your donkey's got the ague, John,* said an acquaintance of his, 
who entered the iouse just as John was ordering his second pint of 
beer; * his very bones were rattling and shaking as I passed him just 
now, and the poor brute groaned as if he'd got some heavy trouble on 
his mind.' 

* ' Tis bruises on his body instead of troubles on his mind that makes 
him groan,' replied John, with a savage grin. * Look at that stinger; ' 
and he held up a thick ashen stick, tipped vrith a sharp iron point. 
* He's had a touch or two to-day that he won't forget, the lazy brute !* 

Thereupon John drained his mug, refilled his pipe, and left the 
house. Presently heavy blows from the aforesaid, * stinger' were 
heard above the noise of the wheels, as John drove oflf from the door 
of the Fox and Hounds, belabouring his jaded beast abnost at every 
step. Then there was silence suddenly, and the donkey stood still in 
"the road. John had fallen as he was attempting to take his seat in 
the cart, and fractured his leg, so it was now his turn to groan. 
Whether the donkey kicked him down in return for an application of 
the * stinger,' or whether the slippery condition of the road was the 
cause of his fall, or whether, as he himself afterwards asserted, a blow 
from an unseen hand smote him to the ground, no one can tell. Any- 
how he was found lying in the road about a hundred yards from the 
public-house, groaning in chorus with the donkey, the one J)emoaning 
his bruises and the other his broken leg. He was lifted into his cart, 
and conveyed as quickly as possible to his own cottage, where a sur- 
geon was soon in attendance upon him. After his leg had been set 
he ft 11 asleep, and dreamed the following dream : — 

He was on his way to Oldbury with a heavy load of firewood, and 
in the act of smiting his donkey, because he stopped to take breath 
halfway up a steep hill, when the animal raised his nose towards the 
8ky aud brayed fliree times. Thereupon two hideous gorillas, one 
red and the other black, stood before him. John was terror-stricken 
at the strange apparitions, for he saw by their looks that they meant 
mischief, and that flight or resistance would be impossible ; so he 
began to shout * Murder I* with all his might. Regardless of his cries, 
however, the black gorilla snatched the stick from his hand, and gave 
his back a bitter taste of the * stinger,' whilst the red monster un- 
harnessed the donkey. Then tying one end of the halter round John's 
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John FlinCa Dream. 



neck, and holding the other in his hand, he set o£f at a swinging 
trot. The hlack gorilla followed close behind, now and then quickening 
John's pace by a prod with the point of the ^ stinger/ and behind all 
came the donkey, capering with delight, and now and then, at the 
sight of his master's contortions, giving a whinny which sounded very 
like a titter. The road which they took led them into a forest, which 
grew thicker and darker as they advanced; but they held on a straight 
course through it regardless of all obstructions, and whenever John 
relaxed his pace in dashing through a swamp or a thicket, the black 
gorilla used the ^ stinger' with a wonderfully stimulating effect. 

After a run of four hours they reached a wide river, and without 
a moment^s hesitation plunged headlong into it. Poor John, who had 
never in his life attempted to swim, thought his end was now cer- 
tainly come, and howled with fright; but his leader kept firm hold of 
the halter, and dragged him safely across to the opposite bank. A 
number of horses, dogs, and donkeys, galloped up to meet them, and, 
to John's consternation, he found that they were all gifted with the 
faculty of speech, whilst he himself had become dumb. Even his own 
ass, once so patient and silent, could talk as glibly as the rest; and the 
topic of his discourse was anything but pleasant to John, for he de- 
scribed how, from the time when he was a little helpless foal, he had 
had nothing but excessive work, scanty food, kicks, and curses ; and, 
moreover, he called attention to the iron-pointed stick which had been 
the instrument of his daily torture, and to the scars which covered his 
body. This produced such a sensation among the assembled animals, 
that the pathetic narrative was stopped by a murmur of indignation. 
80 great was the rage of the dogs, that they made a rush towards John, 
and would have torn him to pieces if the gorillas had not interfered. 

When his companions had sufficiently rested and refreshed them- 
selves, the rapid march was resumed, and the crowd of animals accom- 
panied them ; some to show their sympathy for the injured donkey, and 
others to exult at the pitiable sight of his contemptible master. From 
the remarks which John overheard, he fancied he was being led to the 
gallows, and that his donkey was to be the executioner. It was a great 
relief, therefore, when they stepped at the entrance-gate of a spacious 
court, that the attendant crowd fell* back, and that no preparations were 
visible for any such tragic event as he had been anticipating. The most 
conspicuous object in sight was ai\ enormous white elephant, pacing to 
and fro on a grass-plot in the centre of the court ; and when the gate 
was thrown open the gorillas advanced with their captive to the edge 
of the grass-plot, and the elephant came forward to receive them. 

* We have brought a human brute from the other side of the river,* 
exclaimed the red gorilla, *that your majesty may pass sentence npon 
him for cruelty to animals. He has shamefully maltreated a faithful 
servant, who is here to give evidence against him.* 

* Let the servant state his complaint,' said the elephant. Thereupon 
the donkey again told his tale of woe, exhibited his bruises, and bade 
the gorilla hold up the terrible weapon which had caused them. 

Then the elephant, lifting his tnmk erect in the air to signify his 
anger, thus addressed the wretched prisoner : — 

' Thou, to whom lordship has been given over all the beasts of the 
field, haet shown thyself utterly unworthy of the power entrusted to 
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John Flints Dream, 



thee. Thou hast made the life of this animal, who served thee faith- 
fully, a dreary hondage of slavery and suffering. The same Divine 
Being who created thee created him also, and gave him feelings and 
affections as tender as thine own. He is as much a memher of God's 
family, and an object of C^d's care, as thou art ; and the sun shines 
and the grass grows as much for him as for thee. He had as much 
right as thou to the pleasures of existence; but thou hast deprived him 
of all enjoyment. Thou hast treated him as though he had no place nor 
portion assigned to him by Providence, except to do thy bidding. More- 
over, thou hast compelled him to minister to thy selfish advantage be- ■ 
yond his strength, and instead of kindness thou hast given him in 
return for his labour stinted provender and savage blows. Wherefore 
ray sentence is, that henceforth he shall be thy master, and thou shalt 
be his slave. He shall have the power to conamand, and thou shalt be 
compelled in silence to obey. So shalt thou be punished for thy wicked- 
ness, and be taught by actual experience that dumb animals suffer fix>m 
unkindness, hunger, and cold, just as those do who have the faculty of 



Then, turning to the gorillas, he bade them lead their prisoner to an 
adjoining field, and there compel him, with his own weapon, to obey the 
commands of his former servant. 

Away started the monsters again, grinning with delii^ht, — ^the one 
dragging and the other driving their victim ; and on tneir arrival at 
the field, John shuddered more than he had yet done at the prospect of 
his nusery — for there were hundreds of his fellow-creatures in that field 
working as speechless slaves for the animals they had ill-used. All 
sorts of agricultural work was going on, but the drudgery was all being 
done by human beings. Teams of them were harnessed to heavy ploughs, 
harrows, and carts. Here and there a pair of them might be seen 
drawing in a low vehicle some aged horse or donkey ; and in a distant 
part of the field a group of them were just starting for a steeple-chase, 
with monkeys on their backs armed with sharp spurs. OoriUas marched 
about everywhere like policemen, to keep order and to drive the teams, 
and their heavy whips were incessantly cracking on the bare shoulders 
of the poor slaves. The sight was so terrible that John could not 
endure it even in his sleep. He ftwoke— a sadder, and, we hope, a 
better man. 



Wl^t Uiaitation of f^t Sbitii. 

"V'TTHEN the Doctor is sent for to minister to the body, the Olergyman 
Y V should also be sent for to minister to the souL It is not reasonable 
to expect that in a lai^ parish, the Olersr can always find out for them- 
selves who are needing their assistance. The friends and relations of the 
sick omit a solemn duty if they do not take the trouble to inform them. 
Gases sometimes occur where a person in a dangerous sickness is not visited 
until all opportunity of miuistenng spiritual counsel and help ia past In 
cases of severe sickness the prayers of the Church should always be sought. 
If the prefers of one righteous man avail much, as Holy Scripture assures us, 
the umted prayers of a Ohristian connegation must avail still more, and there 
is the hope that they who are prayed for in Church are remembered also at 
the famify and private prayers of the parishioners, 
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^n ^tubbing up ^^i»Ut» in a DSealroto* 

A REFLECTION. 

BY JAMES HILDYARD, B.D., RECTOR OF INQ0LD8BY. 

|HIS meadoY is intended to be laid down for hay ; but so 
many patches of it are already occupied by thistles which 
have stood the winter, that, unless they are removed, and 
that speedily, not only will many a square foot of grass 
be lost, but a vast crop of most mischievous down be 
propagated against another year. I accordingly this morning set 




myself diligently to work with spade in hand, and in less than an 
hour had exterminated some thousands of this noxious weed, which 
are as yet only low, though strong and easily distinguished, as the 
grass around them has been diligently cropped by the sheep, who have 
had hard enough work to maintain themselves since the adjoining 
turnip-field was cleared. 

Chi uprooting one by one the objects of my onslaught, I discovered 
that I was doing a double, and, in one respect, an unlooked-for, service 
to my land; for not only was I getting rid of a formidable enemy to 
my anticipated hay-crop, but I found that, under almost every root, I 
was unhousing a nest of slugs and grubs, which had sought this com- 
modious shelter against the sun, now beginning to be over hot for them, 
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and especially against the rooks, who are bnsy at this season finding 
such food for their Importunate young. 

Thus, methought, is many an old and hardened sinner injurious to 
society, not more by his individual worthlcssness than by the counte- 
nance he affords by his presence and example to many a smaller offender. 

What full-grown scoundrel was ever brought to justice but his fall 
brought to light the existence, before hardly suspected, of some dozen 
partakers in a less degree of his crimes. A greater public service is 
frequently done by the arrest and conviction of one such daring criminal 
than the repeated correction of minor offenders. One big thistle I 
iound to cover ten times the amount of slugs that were detected under 
a score of little ones. 

So, also, in the individual character. One great and commanding 
vice will often harbour, and, as it were, protect from exposure, many 
lower ones which continue to vegetate unobserved only so long as the 
master sin is allowed to grow rampant with impunity. But strike off 
its head with a strong blow, and you will be surprised to find how 
many little sins it covered with its convenient shade. 

Let us beware how our secret faults are only secret to otherSy be- 
cause their eye is arrested by the engrossing sin patent to all observers. 
Take the tool in hand betimes, and root up the big sin, and the little 
ones will not long stand exposure to the light ot day. 




^D Harry went to the Confirmation class on the day after 

the pleasure excursion, as puzzled and vexed as he could 

be. 

Mr. Leyeson noticed it. Harry used to say that * he 

always dici seem to notice everything that a fellow was 
thinking about ;' and when the lads were being sent away, he called 
Harry back. 

* In trouble again, my boy ?* he asked. 

' 'Tis something fresh, sir,' Harry said, rather glad that he was 
obliged to tell all about his diflSculty, * about Good Friday. They 
don't mean any harm, sir ; only some of them want to go down to 
Beachside.* 

* Well, Harry, you will not have much trouble in deciding about 
that,' was the answer. 

< I shall, sir. Because they Ve set their hearts on it, at least Jem 
Carter has ; and he spoke quite friendly about it.' 
The clergyman understood. 

* I see, my boy, I will tell you what it means. It means that 
you are just in the very thick of the battle, Harry, and that you must 
fight very courageously if you mean to get a victory worth having. 
That's what it means, Harry. A kind word may be made a stronger 
weapon than even a laugh or sneer ; and I thinlc, my boy, it is a weapon 
that you ought to be very watchful against. Never mind, Harry. 
Don't give in now; keep on for a little while longer ; only a little while 
now, Harry. You know Easter is to bring you one victory, and help 
for many another.' 
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Harry gave liis old answer, ' I'll try, sir/ and went away to keep his 
word, and to try hard to get the better of this new temptation. 

The time seemed to go very slowly, becanse, perhaps, he was so 
anxious for the day to come that his difficulty might be oyer. 

Tuesday went by, and he never saw Jem Carter. 

Wednesday came, and in the evening Jem walked down the lane 
and looked over the hedge into the tidy garden where Harry was busy 
weeding. 

* It's all right, Harry, old fellow. We've settled it all,' he said, 
with a friendly nod, and walked away so quickly that by the time Harry 
had gone round the garden path and into the road to speak to him, he 
could only see him turning into his own house beyond ^e church. 

It was no use going after him then, ¥*«rry thought, and he turned 
back to his work, and could think of nothing but that the next day was 
Thursday, and that every delay seemed to make it harder and harder to 
say the ' no ' that must be said so soon. 

There was to Le a ringers' practice on the Thursday evening, and 
Harry went in fear and trembling. 

Jem Carter was there, with his old friendly look, and Harry stood 
opposite him in the moonlit belfry, among the strange shadows, and 
listened to the sounds that seemed to come down in one confused, sweet 
echo ; and remembering, — as he often did— the words on his own par- 
ticular bell, he wondered, sadly, whether the old motto would be true 
for him. He thought not; the battle just now seemed too hard: the 
Angels would never sing ' Halaluiah ' for his going home. 

' I can't say it 1 ' he thought, when the clanging sound had died away, 
and the ringers had come down the dimly-lighted stairs, and out into 
the pure, white moonlight, and the fresh evening air. 

He felt almost inclined to run away, and leave the ' no ' to be sud 
the next morning; but Jem Carter stepped up to him and put his 
hand on his shoulder. 

' We'll call for you, Harry,' he said, in his quietest way ; that 
was all. 

Poor Harry looked up : the minute he had been dreading so long 
was come at last ; when he must either bear the laugh and sneer that 
were so terrible to him, or give up the battle he had been trying to 
fight, just when the hour of victory seemed so near. 

It was strange, he told Mr. Leveson afterwards that he could 
not make eut how it was ; but a part of his fright seemed to go 
away; and it did not seem quite such a dreadful thing as he had 
fancied, to ' hold fast to his colours.' His voice was a little husky, 
to be sure, but he spoke out more boldly than he had ever thought he 
should be able to. 

' I'm not going along with yon, Jem.' 

*• 1 know you are,' Jem said ; * we want you, old fellow, and there'll 
be nothing amiss going on. You're bound to come.' 

* I know I'm not,' was the answer. 

And then there was a laugh that made the boy's face grow red with 
shame and anger. 

* Don't bother him, you fellows,' Jem said; * tell us, Harry, why 
won't you come?' 

* Because he s afraid to,' one of the other men began ; < he's a good 
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little boy, he is, and his master he*d cane him if he took a bit of 
pleasuring. He daren't go, for his very life.' 

The laugh came again. 

Harry looked round at the mocking faces, and shook himself away 
from Jem Carter's grasp. 

* Stop a bit, Harry,' said Jem ; * you're not going to sneak away till 
you've told us why you won't go along with us.' 

* Because I don't choose to T the boy burst out, in a loud, pas- 
sionate voice ; and then he walked away from the group of ringers, 
and through the quiet, moonlit paths, with the sound of the 
laughs and sneers following him, distinct in the hush of the night 
air. 

In a few moments he was safely out of the churchyard. The 
dreaded time had come and gone. But, instead of the feeling, glad 
and triumphant, at having got the better of the temptation, the poor 
boy was more uncomfortable than even the fear of the trial had 
made him. He had done what he knew was the right thing to 
do ; but he had done it so badly ! he had been so ill-tempered ! * And 
'tisn't done with yet,' he thought. * Jem Carter won't leave me alone 
yet ; he'll try again.' 

And Harry was right. 

Chapter V. 

The next morning came, with its spring freshness, and light-green 
colouring and white clouds, and moving sunlight and shadows : the 
morning of the sorrowful Good Friday Fast. 

Harry's face was not much more cheerful than it had been the 
evening before ; and he kept looking out uneasily over the green of 
the garden hedge, and along the road that led to the Carters* 
house. 

All of a sudden he jumped up from the low window-seat. 

' I say, father, come outside a bit. It's downright pleasant down 
the garden ; and I'll help you along. Do !' 

* I don't know, my lad. 'Tisn't pleasant to move about now,' was 
the sad answer. The old ringer's strength had not come back, and, as 
he said, it was a trouble to him to walk, even down the short garden- 
path. But Harry came up to his chair with an earnest face, and 
said again, * Twill do you a lot of good. Do come, father !' And 
the old man got up slowly, and crept out wearily into the sun- 
light, with one hand on his large stick, and the other resting heavily 
on the boy's shoulder. 

They had hardly gone over half the walk, when a quick step 
stopped at the garden-gate, and Jem Carter's pleasant face looked over 
with a kindly nod and smile. 

* Come along, Harry,' he said ; * it's a glorious day. We're only 
going for a stroll down to the beach, Mr. Clarkson : that's all ; and a 
bit of a sail after.' 

The old man looked down at Harry's troubled face. 
'What's this, Harry?' 

' I told him I wasn't going, last night,' was all the boy said ; an<I 
Jem Carter went away. 
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The old man spoke again. 

Tm right glad yon held out against it, my lad. You'll be 
the better for it by-and-by.' 

Harry did not say anything. Just now he did not feel at all 
the better for his determination ; he was dull, and cross, and discon- 
tented. He oould not think about Good Friday, nor the coming Easter, 
nor even the next day*8 Confirmation, half as much as he thought about 
the wide sea-beach, and great waves, and Jem Garter's friendliness, 
and the sneers of the other ringers. 

After the afternoon service, he loitered about the church-door, for 
the chance of seeing Mr. Leveson. The clergyman was looking for 
him at the same time. 

» Come, Harry, we will have a little quiet time together,* he said ; 
' suppose we sit down here in the porch.' 

It was a pleasant place to sit in, with the dim shadow of the open 
church on one side, and on the other the afternoon lights and shadows 
falling brightly and restfiilly on the churchyard graves. 

*So you have got through the struggle, Harry,' Mr. Leveson 
began, kindly. ' It must have been a sharp one, my boy. You don't 
look much as if you had just gained a victory,' 

* A victory ! 'twasn't much bke that, sir,' Harry said. * Why, I 
didn't so much as dare to say I wouldn't go along with the others 
without father close to me. And I got into a downright passion about 
it, I did, sir.' 

Mr. Leveson put his hand on the boy's bent head. 

' Ah, Harry I you are like a great many of us : you wanted the vic- 
toiy without the wounds, and the retreatings, and the scars. Soldiers 
on the earth's battle-fields, Harry, lie sometimes in a long pain and 
agony — they are wounded almost to death ; and I think that very often 
they must seem to forget the joy of the victory in the pain of their 
woimds. Yet, Harry, Uiey are conquerors still.' 

Harry's downcast face looked up a little brighter. 

' You have had your wounds too, my boy, but you are coming to 
the place where there is healing — forgiveness for the old failings, Harry, 
and strength for the new battles.' 

There was a silence for a few moments, and then Mr. Leveson began 
again. 

'What else is wrong, Harry? ' 

' I don't know that I know, sir,' Harry answered, with a smile more 
like his usual look. 

' Perhaps I can tell you. You feel as if you had gone through a 
great deal of difficulty for a very trifling gain; is that anything Jike it, 
Harry ? As if you had given up all your pleasure, and had got nothing 
in exchange besides a dull, tired feeling, that makes you discontented 
with everything. As if you had done more than you need, and had 
just been denying yourself an innocent amusement that could not have 
done yon any harm I ' 

The lad looked up quickly. 

' How in the world did you know what kind of thoughts I was 
hAving, sir?' 

' How 7 I knew them because I have been a boy, Harry, and be- 
Gsnse I am a man now. The same troubles come to us all in turn. 
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We are a large army, Harry, fighting against the same enemies. Some 
of as fall and die, and ethers take onr places in the ranks, and go for- 
ward against the same foes. Your difficalties are not new ones, my 
boy. Now for an answer to some of your puzzling thoughts. Just 
look into the church, Harry.* 

Harry stepped inside the open oak doors, and took a long look. 
He had seen the church often enough ; he had been there twice that 
very day ; but now he looked at it more attentively. 

There was nothing to notice particularly, he thought, except that 
the chancel was bare and dark. There were no colours upon the altar- 
covering, no flowers, but the figure of the Saviour was looking down 
from the east window distinct in the dim light. 

Harry came back. 

' It's dark and solemn-looking,' he said, quietly, ' as if it was all in 
mourning.' 

< So it is, Harry. This is the day of the Church's deepest mourn- 
ing. Harry, if the governor of a castle were to refuse to lower his flag 
half-mast high — a sign of mowming, you know — on the day of a 
sovereign's death, we should call him a rebel. You understand ? ' 

* Yes, sir,' Harry said. 

* Then the Church has answered one of your doubts. When you 
look in there, Harry, you will not be likely to think that you have had 
your battle for nothing, if it has helped you to make this day holier 
and more solemn to you. I don't think that is the otili/ gain, Harry. 
There was some temptation to wrong in that pleasure-party, I fancy ? ' 

* Well, sir, they did go to the public last year,' he answered. 

* Very likely. Then you would not be fit to go and promise to 
resist temptations, as you will to-morrow, suppose you had put your- 
self into the way of them to-day.' 

* No, sir,' was the quiet answer. Harry was beginning to be glad 
that, for once, he had lost the sight of the beach, and the rocks, and 
the green waves. 

* There is something else to think about,' Mr. Leveson went on. 
< We will suppose that this pleasure was quite an innocent one, Harry, 
don't you think you would be able to fight more bravely if you gave up 
something for the sake of being more like the Captain of our great 
army ? He denied Himself, " took up His cross," Harry, and He says 
to each of His soldiers, " Take up thy cross, and follow ^le." And 
now, my boy, we will go into the church again.' 

They went in, from the light spring gladness, into the dim church. 
Harry crept away into a comer of the nave, kneeling down there by 
himself out of sight, till he heard Mr. Leveson's quick steps pass down 
the aisle, and followed him out. 

* God bless you, my boy I ' said the clergyman. And Harry went 
home. 

The quiet talk in the church -porch had done him good ; he forgot 
to think all the rest of the evening about Jem Carter and the other 
ringers, and the tempting sea ; and when, the next morning, Jem 
looked into the garden on his way to work, Harry went to meet him at 
the gate without his father to keep him in countenance. 

He was rather glad that Jem did stop for a minute ; he did not 
like the thoughts of going to the Confirmation Service without being| 
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as he said t9 himself, < friends with eyerybody ;' and so he answered 
the usual nod with a hearty * Good-moming ;' which meant, thongh he 
did not say so, that he wanted to make up for his ill-tempered answer 
the day before yesterday. 

' Here I am, safe and sound, and none the worse. More fool you 
for not coming, £[arry V was all that Jem said; and Harry answered 
'All right 1' and watched him go away, wondering a little that he 
spoke 80 good-naturedly, and did not seem offended. 

The morning's work seemed to go very slowly after that. The 
Confirmation was not to be till the afternoon, and the thoughts of it — 
Harry hardly knew whether they were pleasant or not — made the day 
seem very different from other Saturdays, though he was busy at his 
usual work of planing and sawing in his father's carpentering-shop. 

But the hours went by, and the time came ; and Harry went to the 
Rectory with the other lads for the last instructions, and the short, 
earnest prayer ; and then, through the sunny churchyard paths into 
the church, where the Saviour's Face was looking down, gentle, and 
solemn, and loying, on each of them. 

The service was soon ended ; the hymn that was sung while the 
choir and clergy were leading the bishop into the church, — 
' like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God.' 

the prayers, the bishop's question, and the short answer of the 
children, the touch of the blessing hand on each of those young heads, 
it was soon at an end. 

Harry was almost sorry that liwas so soon ended. It seemed to 
him that when he went up and knelt at the altar, he had just come to 
the safest place in all the world ; and that the touch of the bishop's 
hands was just as if the Hands of the dear Lord Himself were resting 
on his head, even on his — rough, ignorant boy as he was. But he 
never said a word about that, even to Mr. Leveson , only, when the 
Vicar met him lingering about after the service for the chance of a few 
more words, he answered shyly to the kindly question, — 

' Like it ? that I did, sir. And I'm downright glad I went. But 
'tisn't over yet, sir.' 

Mr. Leveson knew what the shy words meant. 

* The fighting not over you mean, Harry, and the difficulties, and 
the weariness. No ; and never will be as long as you are living here on 
tliis earth ; for the whole world is a great battle-field, Harry. Perhaps 
even the fighting will grow harder after every victory for a time. 
Only the help will be greater, too, and the strength. You will know 
about it to-morrow, my boy.' 

* That's it, sir,' Harry said ; * there's the early peal in the morning, 
before service, sir.' 

* I understand. Well, Harry, perhaps it may be rather hard fur 
you. But you will hardly mind a rough half-hour in the belfry when 
you have such a place of defence close at hand. Victory over some 
of your enemies, Harry, and rest from the labour of the struggle; 
for the sounds of war die away in the shelter of the altar, Harry, and 
there is great peace for the weary and the wounded in the quiet of EUs 
Sanctuary.' 

The boy answered, as usual, with a quiet * Yes, sir ;' and went 
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away to wait for the coming of the Easter morning with its temptations 
and joys. 

The sky was grey over the hills when the ringers met in the 
beliiy for the peal that was to tell of the Easter good news in such re- 
joicing sounds. 

Harry was there, with a bright, hopeful look ; it did not seem quite 
80 hard now to think of going into the church for the first celebration 
as it had seemed a week ago. With the recollection of the touch of 
the Bishop's hands on his head, he thought he*could bear even Jem 
Carter's most mocking laugh. And his bell rang out its ' Halaluiah * 
very joyfully, while the pink morning light came in by degrees through 
the stone mullions of the narrow belfry windows, and the time of his 
First Communion came very near. 

He did not even lose courage when the leader of the ringers gave 
the signal to stop, and the clashing sounds died away in a dull echo 
through the belfry, and the small * five-minute bell,' as it was called, 
began ; not even when Jem Carter loitered behind the others, as if he was 
quite determined not to let him go into church without some last words. 

They went down together, through the narrow, winding staircase, 
to the small door that opened into the nave of the church. 

* I'm going in,* Harry said ; and waited bravely for the laugh or 
sneering words he dreaded so much. But Jem Carter held out his 
hand. 

* I say, old fellow, don't bear malice. 'Twas a shame to bftlly you 
like we did, and I'm glad you Ve stuck to it, like a man. Shake hands, 
and good-lnck to you.' 

Harry was too much taken by surprise to know what to say, and in 
another minute Jem was gone, away from the open church-door; but 
Harry fancied that he looked back once, as if he wished that he, too, 
was going in. 

* I didn't think he'd be so good tome,' Harry thought, * and I do be- 
lieve some day he'll come in along with me ; ' and then went in, brighter 
than ever with the thought that the difficulty he had feared so much 
was ended in such a wonderful way ; in the place where the sounds of 
battle are hushed, and the promise of victory is given, and the soldiers 
on the world's great battle-field draw near to the Captain of their Sal- 
vation, in the Holy shelter of His Altar. 

* * « * • 

The next peal of bells that rang out on that Easter morning seemed 
even more triumphant and more joyful to Harry Clarkson than they 
had ever been before. For the failures and mistakes of the past Lent- 
weeks of preparation were forgiven ; and the temptations he had been 
afraid to meet Had been kept away from him, or overcome : and as the 
young ringer pulled away with all his glad boyish strength, he almost 
hoped that Mr. Leveson's encouraging words had come true, and that 
his own favourite bell, that had rung out so often in years gone by for 
other conquests, might have a meaning, to-day, of a better kind of 
victory for himself. And the words, written in those old, curiously- shaped 
letters on the dark bell-chamber, seemed to come to him, distinct and 
clear, in the sounds of the Easter Chime : — 
' On earth bells do ring, 
In heaven angels sing — Halaluiah.* 
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THi; STREET NEWSBOY. 

IN these days of Penny and Halfpenny Newspapers, when many 
people buy a paper to while away five minates in an omnibas or 
cab, or to see the last scrap of news on any subject abont which they 
are interested, a great trade is done in newspapers in the streets of 
large towns. 
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In the great London thoroughfare of Fleet Street, in which many 
newspapers are published, and in which the stream of cabs and omnibuses 
hardly eyer ceases during the hours of daylight, many boys turn an 
honest penny by selling the last edition of the daily papers to those 
who are hurrying to business or to their homes. These lads are, for the 
most part, ill clad and not over well fed, but they are wonderfully actiye, 
and dodge in front of cabs and behind onmibuses in a reckless way, that 
makes one wonder they do not come to an untimely end, falling and 
being run over in the slippery, greasy streets. Most of them come from 
homes of wretchedness and poverty, and some are known to support an 
old mother, or young brothers and sisters, by the profits of their hard 
day's work. 

All honour to them for it, when we know that temptations to dis- 
honest ways of getting money are thick around them, and that few of 
them have had such an education as gives them strong principles or 
high motives for doing what is right. 




BY DENHAM ROWE NORMAN, VICAR OF MIDDLET0N-BT-W1RK8W0RTH. 

* E'er since the day this Cross was mine 
I set a guard upon my thought, 
As well becomes the Holy Sign 
And as a faithful pilgrim ought ; 
To God I raise my thoughts by night and day 
That from His service ne'er my foot may stray!* 

Beinmab of Hagenau (Wink worth). 

|HE task of delivering the Holy Land from the hard rule 
of Infidels was undertaken at various times by the Popes 
of Rome. Several of the most remarkable Popes took a 
leading part in urging Christians to engage in this enter- 
prise. 

About the year 1000 a.d., Sylvester II., a Frenchman by birth, a 
man of great learning and eminent ability, having been elected as Pope, 
set his mind resolutely to do something to lessen the sufferings of 
pilgrims to the Holy City. He was not content that faithful believers, 
who had been sent specially there for the purpose of prayer and worship, 
should be exposed on their arrival to such insults and extortionate 
payments. 

In the name of the Holy City, Sylvester wrote letters to the princes 
of Europe, calling on them, in most urgent words, to assist in improv- 
ing the condition of all Christians who resided within the walls of 
Jerusalem, and in effecting such a change that people who had travelled 
from afar on these pious errands may be received without fear of robbery 
or murder. Sylvester urged that it was a standing reproach to the 
Christian name for these hindrances to be thrown in the path of the 
saints, without any effort being made by the powerful princes of Europe 
to remove them. 

These exhortations of the Pope produced a little eff'ect in some 

countries, though there was not any general movement at this time 

towards fitting out expeditions for the conquest of Palestine. The 

cities of Genoa, and Pisa, and Marseilles, sent out an armament againft 
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Sardinia, which was then in the possession of the Saracens, and re- 
coTered that island from the hands of the unbelievers; but no sovereign 
ventured to make himself responsible for the more serious imdertakiug 
of the conquest of Jerusalem. 

Many years after Sylvester s appeal was made to European princes 
and peoples, another attempt was hazarded by one of his successors, 
Gregory VII., widely known by the name of Hildebrand. In the year 
1074 A.D., that bold and vigorous man took up the scheme of a 
Crusade of the whole of Christendom against the Mahommedan rulers 
of Palestine. Having received from the Emperor of the East earnest 
entreaties for assistance in resisting the armies of the Turks, who were 
then threatening Constantinople, Gregory VII. wrote to the Emperor 
of the West, Henry, informing him of the request which had been made 
to him ; fifty thousand men, wrote the Pope, from both sides of the 
Alps, were ready to march at once against these unbelieving enemies of 
Christians, if only he would consent to conduct them. Women of 
highest rank were invited to join in this laudable endeavour to obtain 
the Holy Sepulchre for the sole and special use of Christians. 

In another celebrated letter this energetic Pope calls upon all 
Christians everywhere to take up arms in the holy cause, and, either 
in person, or by means of donations of money, help to obtain for their 
fellow-believers possession of that land, rendered sacred to them by the 
memories of the Saviour's life. There was, however, but a very poor 
result from this first effort, the princes of the time being too busily 
engaged in arranging differences with their neighbours, and settling 
disputes with their subjects, to attend to calls for troops for foreign 
wars in which they took no interest. 

At length the fierce and savage conduct of the Turks became un- 
bearable. Not even the services in Church were allowed to be per- 
formed without serious and continual inteiruptions. Li the most 
solemn parts of worship, crowds of wild and cruel fanatics would rush 
into the Church, leap upon the altar, damage the sacred vessels, and 
injifre the costly ornaments ; the worshippers at the same time being 
treated with the coarsest insults. So merciless were these men, that 
not even the Hospital of St. John, built and supported for the purpose 
of receiving sick and worn-out pilgrims, was respected. Even men 
whose lives were given up to the special work of showing generous 
kindness to the helplesfih and needy were exposed to the most inhuman 
suffering. 

In the number of those who made the pilgrimage to the Holy City 
in the year 1093 A.D.,wa8 a man of very ardent and enthusiastic 
temper, whose name was Peter Gautier, or Peter the Hermit. Peter, a 
native of Amiens, in the province of Picardy, had been in his early life 
an officer in the army of Eustace de Bouillon, one of the French princes. 
After an unfortunate marriage he retired fron^ the world and entered 
a monastery; and eventually sought greater retirement in a hermitage. 
Moved to undertake the journey to Jerusalem, Peter arrived there just 
at the moment when pilgrims were being worse treated than ever. Grieved, 
shocked, moved to tears at what he saw, and what he had been made 
to feel, this zealous man consulted with the Chrfstian bishop concerning 
the evils to which the believers in Christ were exposed. Learning from 
Symeon, who was then bishop, that what he saw was only the customary 
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manner in which pilgrims were received by the Tarks, and that no 
assistance could possibly be rendered by the Greek Emperor, whose 
capital was at Constantinople, Peter the Hermit asked for letters of 
complaint, which he might carry back with him to Europe, and lay be- 
fore those who had the power, if they had the will, to drive these 
intruders out of the Holy Land. 

* Write,' said Peter to Symeon, the bishop, ' both to the Pope and 
the Boman Church, and to all Latin Christians ; and afi&x to your letter 
the seal of your office. As a penance for my sins I will travel over 
Europe. I will describe to princes and peoples the degraded state of 
the Church, and will urge them to repair it.' 

Peter returned at once to Europe, and quickly made his way to 
Rome to lay the matter before Pope Urban IL It would appear that 
a ready and willing listener was found in the Pope, and that Peter was 
instnicted to relate at length his experiences, and the communications 
which Symeon had made to him. Urban, having taken counsel upon 
the matter, determined to lose no time in sending this impulsive and 
eloquent missionary to publish in the towns of Italy and France an 
account of the sorrows and afflictions of their fellow-Christians resident 
at Jerusalem, and the horrible cruelties inflicted on all who dared to 
make a pilgrimage thither. 

Bardieaded, barefooted, covered only with a coarse rough cloak, 
Peter went from place to place, stirring up the inhabitants by most 
fervid and rousing addresses ; explaining the miseries of which he had 
been an eye-witness, and calling upon his hearers to bestir themselves 
and redress such cruel wrongs. Crowds assembled to listen to the 
passionate appeals of this stranger priest ; and such was the darkness of 
the age, so great was the ignorance and superstition of the times, that 
not only was Peter regarded as a commissioned servant of Grod, but 
even the hairs which fell from his mule were treasured by the common 
folk as holy relics. 

On his return to Home, Peter was able to lay before Urban II. such 
marvellous accounts of the popularity of the design with all degrees of 
people, that the Pope, though the greater part of Rome itself was at 
the time in the hands of a rival, Guibert of Ravenna, an anti-pope — 
seriously pledged himself to make a vast and worthy effort to obtain 
the much-coveted prize of Jerusalem for his fellow-Christians. 

In the month of March, 1095 a.d., therB was assembled, at the 
summons and under the increasing influence of Urban, a large number 
of bishops from various parts of Italy, Bavaria, and other neighbouring 
countries, at Placentia, or Piacenza. Two hundred bishops, 4000 clergy, 
and 30,000 laity, are said to have been present at this monster meeting. 
Called together with such a business to settle, it came to pass, as we 
may easily suppose, that very soon a resolution was come to, to send 
at once a sufficient force to accomplish the end in view. The rehearsal 
of the afflictions and woes which were heaped on their co-religionists, 
coupled, as some historians tell us, with the pleadings ot ambassadors 
sent specially from Constantinople to ask aid from the princes of West- 
em Europe, quickly produced in the minds of the assembled dignitaries 
of Church and State the desired effect: and a decree was there and then 
passed binding all and each to further to the utmost the holy 
enterprise. 
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DECEIVING CHILDREN. 

I WAS spending a few days "with an intimate friend, and never did 
I see a more systematic housewife, and, as then seemed to me, 
one ^ho had so quiet and complete control of her child. But the 
secret of the latter I soon learned. One evening she wished to spend 
with me at a neighbour's — at a small social gathering of friends; but 
her child wished her to stay with him. She said : 
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* Willie, did you see that pretty kitten in the street to^lay ? * 

* Yes/ he replied ; * I wish I had her. Wasn't she pretty ? * 

* Yes, yery. Now don't you want me to buy the kitten for you 7 
Perhaps the man will sell her.' 

* Oh, yes, mother ; do buy her.* 

* Well, then, be a good boy while I am gone.* 

Thus saying, she closed the door, but he called her back. 

* Don*t go till morning ; then I can go with you. Won't you 
stay?' 

* No, Willie — the man won't sell it if I don't go to-night ; so be a 
good boy.' 

He said no more, but lay down quietly. 

* Is this the way you govern your child ? ' said I, after we had 
gained the street. * If you knew the injury you are doing, you would 
take a different course.' 

* Injury ! * she repeated ; * what harm have I done ? I did not tell 
him I would see the maui — I only asked him if I should.' 

* But you gave him to understand that you would. He is not old 
enough to detect the diflFerence now, but he soon will be. Then, I fear, 
you will perceive your error too late. You have yourself grafted a 
thorn in the young rose, which will eventually pierce you most bitterly. 
On your return he wiU not see the kitten ; therefore you will have to 
invent another falsehood to conceal the first.' 

We had now gained our friend's door, which ended our conversation. 
During the evening she seemed even more gay than usual. My words 
had little or no effect upon her. She did not think her little one was 
doing all he could to keep awake to see the coveted kitten on her re- 
turn, wondering what made 'mother so long.' It was late before I 
reminded her that we ought to return. But little was said during our 
homeward walk. She went noiselessly into the room, supposing her 
boy asleep ; but he heard her, and said,— 

* Mother, is that you ? Have you brought the kitten ? I kept 
awake to see it, and I was so sleepy ! ' 

* No, my dear ; the man would not sell her.' 

* Why won't he, mother ? ' he asked, with quivering lips. 

' I don't know ; I suppose he wants her to catch rats and mice.' 

* Did he say so, mother?' 

* He did not say just that, but I thought so.' 

* I did want it so.bad, mother.' 

The little lips quivered, and the tears started to his eyes. He 
rubbed them with his little hands, winking very fast to keep them 
back ; but they would come, and at last he fell asleep, with the pearly 
drops glistening on his rosy cheeks. The mother's eyes glistened also. 
As she knelt to kiss them away, he murmured softly in his broken 
slumber, * I did want it so bad I ' She turned her eyes towards me, 
saying, with a flush of shame, — 

* You have led me to see my error. Never will I again, let what 
will be the consequence, deceive my child to please myself.' 
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IIL— THE HEAVENLY HOST. 

* These are Thy messengers, these dost Thou send, 
Help of the helpless ones I man lo defend/ — Hymns of Eastern Church. 

|ESIDES our belief in the angels as ministering spirits in 
general, we have amongst us an expression which shows 
something more than just that alone; for w« hear and 
speak of anj one's ' guardian angel.* 

What do we mean by this ? Do we mean anything 
more than our childhood's belief in ' Four angels round my head ? ' or 
anything more than we express in our evening hymn, ' May Thine 
angel-guards defend us ? ' 

We mean a thought that there may be for each one of us a special 
helper, — ^that the care of each one of us may be the particular business 
of a particular angel, — as if, perhaps, at our baptism an angel sponsor 
Btood at the font to take the work of watching and guarding our life. 

We know, of course, that however wise, or however watchful, they 
may be, none but God can perfectly read our hearts — not Michael him- 
self, nor Gabriel, any more than Satan can; for Gkxl alone is all-seeing 
and all-present; so, to help us rightly, and to understand us entirely, our 
angel-helper, we may think, needs to be our intimate companion, who 
ba^ though unseen, accompanied us from the outset, and knows the 
whole of our history. 

But although we often in reading the Bible seem to find traces of 
this thought, yet it is nowhere told us plainly. Only this one thing 
our Lord taught us about special guardians, that there is a band whose 
work 18 to attend upon little children — very high and honourable angels 
who stand like Gabriel, their chief, in tiie presence of God; for in 
teaching us to imitate and reverence childhood He said, < Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say unto you, that in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face of My Father which is 
in heaven.' 

The ministry of angels is a beantiful and helpful thought. It leads 
ns closer to the God of men and angels ; for we feel that their love and 
pity for us are only one form of His great love and pity which watch 
over us each and alL It would be foolish and narrow-minded if we 
were to say that God taking care of us by means of angels seemed to 
remove us to a distance from Him, as if He were content to leave us to 
them. To ' give His angels charge over ' ns is a mark of especial care and 
love — ^placing us in the same charge in which He placed His Blessed Son. 

Because God set a great planet in the sky to rule our day and to 
warm and light our earth, do we feel slighted by Him ? When He 
refreshes us by means of a shower in time of heat, do we take it as a 
mark that He cares little for us ? or do we thank Him for shower and 
sunshine, taking them as a proof that He cares much ? If we thank 
Him for those good ministries of nature, we will thank Him likewise 
for the good ministry of angels. 

But sometimes we say to ourselves, * If they be, indeed, our guar- 
dians, and if God permits them to succour and defend us on earth, how 
is it that we ever have to suffer danger, and pain, and sorrow ? Is it 
that they sometimes grow weary of watching, or that God's love or 
theirs grows less 1 ' 
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Ah I no. Angels only ministered to oar Lord when the straggle 
with the Tempter was ended ; and in the garden of Gethsemane die 
angel who came to strengthen Him for more suffering, and the ' more 
than twelve legions ' of whom our Lord spoke, stood aside while the 
last of the battle was being fought. So we must look upon them 
as our true helpers, not snatching away from us the cup of pain, but 
steadying our hand to raise it to our lips ; not saying us from oar 
cross, but strengthening us for it; in short, ' not to save us trouble or 
danger, but to make us capable of going through them/ 

For in this life, which is but the preface to the eternal life to come, 
we are being tried, whether we are willing to strive * through much 
tribulation.* There would be no ' Well done, thou good and faithM 
servant,' if the servant had had nothing to prove his goodness and try 
his faithfulness. 

In this life, too, our characters are forming for eternity, so that 
though we may often see no need for the trials and troubles which 
come to us here, we cannot say ' that 'there will be no occasion for that 
frame of mind or character ' wMch God's discipline is intended to produce. 

But now another question. 

If angels still dwell amongst us, how is it that they never appear to 
us as they did in times gone by ? 

Are we sure that they never do ? There was a soldier standing by 
Joshua with his sword drawn, and when Joshua asked him whether he 
were friend or foe, it was not until the soldier told him his title and his 
errand that he knew him as ' Captain of the Lord's host.' 

Mary ' saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus.' The 
two disciples who walked with Him to Emmaus did not know their 
' own familiar Friend ' until ' their eyes were opened.' 

Although the question may not seem important to us, yet it is not 
an idle one. 

The mere possibility helps us to feel their reality, and to remember 
how we belong to ' the life of the world to come,' since visible or in- 
visible we are surrounded by those whom we shall see there. 

And then how our earth and our earthly lives are sanctified by their 
holy companionship 1 how we feel the real dignity of our place in God's 
creation, since He has chosen these sinless ones as our friends and 
guardians befitting our birthright as God's ' sons and ^daughters ! ' anil 
we feel, too, how deeply we must have fallen when we compare our- 
selves with them, and remember that in the beginning we were made 
only * a little lower ' than they. 

We believe, then, of the angels, that they are God's holy, awful 
hosts — pure and beautiful — and that in their ministry to us they are 
the friends whom our Father has chosen for us in the life present as 
well as in the life to come — ^friends who love us, who are glad in our 
prladness, and sorry in our sorrows — ^whose presence may brighten the 
saddest path and exalt the lowliest lot— -who rejoice over good, and 
mourn over evil — ^who are ever performing for us God's errands of 
mercy, and pity, and warning, and judgment. 

Kind and holy angels ! would that as we think upon your service 
to God, and your ministry to man, we could catch more of its spirit. 
Would that in the lives we live towards one another there were some- 
thing more of your patient charity, — ^that in the lives we live towards 
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Ood there was something more of y.our glad self-devotion and yonr 
rererent love. Earth would be a brighter place then, and a gate Beau- 
tiful to the Temple of Heaven. You would not then have to haunt us 
simply to save us from ourselves ; there might be time then for you to come, 
as of old, and rest under the tree at noon, or talk with us at eventide. 

Gentle ministering spirits I They readily undertake their task of 
love ; as far down the distant ages their songs of joy are heard at the 
creation of the earth; th6y are glad to bring us good news as their 
voices sound and their bright robes flash with the glory of heaven on 
that first Christmas night < There is joy * among them when one 
sinner on earth repents, and they crowd up to the Throne of God with us 
to give thanks for our redemption, — glad to welcome us in heaven at last. 

' They Come, God's mesBengers of love, Ye heavenly guides, speed not away, 

They come from realms of pesoe above, God willeth yon with us to stay. 

S?"" v?"^!*"' never-fading %ht, g^^. ^^^ .^ j^, journey's end 

From bhssful mansions ever bnght. n^^ yours the spirit to befriend. 

They come to watoh aronnd us here. And whisper to the willing heart. 

To soothe our sorrow, calm our fear ; *' O Chriiiian soul, in peace depart." ' 

So as the festival of the angels comes round, we go to church to 
pray God to grant us still the blessing of their holy guardianship, that 
they may be sent to ^ succour and defend us ' < through life's long day;' 
that when the night comes which is to brighten into everlasting light, 
and we lay us down as children again for a trustful sleep, we may 
realise the sweet old l^end of our (£ildhood as they 
' Bear our soola away.' 
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THE POWEB AND MYSTEBY OF THE SEA, THE GBAYE. AND 

OF CHBIST. 

BT T. W. OABR, H.A. BEOTOB OF BARMINO, XXHT. 

Bev. zx. 13. ' And the Sea gave up the dead which were in it,' 

lONDERFUL as is the text, it is but one feature only of a 
scene yet more wonderful; in which the divine seer de- 
scribes the dread throne of judgment, the gathering troops 
of the dead, the records of their actions, the second dea&, 
and the new heavens and the new earth. 
But, occupying ourselves with the text alone, I wish to point out 
three subjects of thought, which it either names or suggests. 

1. The Sea, which, in the visions of the future, St. John saw give 
up the dead. 

2. The Grave, or Death, for the dead are given up, — ^those who 
have perished in the sea; while the rest are included in the next 
clause, 'Death and Hell gave up the dead which were in them.' 

8. The cause which effects this — ocean surrenders her spoils to 
a higher power. There is a Stronger Who comes upon the strong; 
a Captor Who leads captive captivity. 

It is the Lord, Who said of old, ' Hitherto shalt thou come and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed;* He Who led the 
children of Israel through the Red Sea; He Who 'made the depths 
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of the sea a waj for the ransomed to pass over;' He it is Who will 
command the sea to give up her dead. 

How this will he, we need not too cnrioiisly speculate; it is not 
harder for faith to think of the harvest of the sea, than of the harvest 
of the dast. The seed sown in the wide waters will be found again 
after many days, and to every seed his own body. When the trumpet 
shall sound, the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and the time, the 
victory, the restoration, will be of Christ, Who is the Resurrection and 
the Life. 

Now, of these three subjects of thought — the Sea, the Grave, and 
Ohnst Himself — ^each, I wish further to point out, is in a different way 
full of Power and Mystery. 

Many striking proofs, tangible enough, witness to their power. 
Their fulness we cannot grasp; what little of it we can shows us how 
much is still beyond our ken and comprehension ; but it is just in that 
undefined sense of greatness, strength, beauty, or wonder, which steals 
over us, as we muse upon them, that we feel their mystery. 

1. The Sea — which St. John may have watched as it slept in peace 
or rose in fury round the rugged shores of Patmos. His brother, St. 
Paul, had struggled with it in many perils, and had oome forth safe, 
though he had passed through other fiery waters to the crown of 
martyrdom. This sea, which was the wall and bar to the exile in his 
island prison, was to be conquered. He saw it give up the dead, and 
he looked till, in the vision, * There was no more sea.* 

The Power of the Sea ! Have you felt it, as you saw it rush with 
sheets of wind-tossed foam up the beach ? Have you looked, in safety, 
down from the cliSis, and seen the waves hurled against the rocks, and 
throw their arms high towards the top? or, in the midst of the sea, 
have you felt the ship pitch and heel, strain and shiver, in the storm ? 

How mighty is the ebb and flow of the resistless tides ! how terrible 
the strength of the rising tempest, from the long ground swell, the 
curling crests of the waves, to the mounting billows, and the breakers 
seething with foam ! Man seems very helpless against its power ; 
many a lonely swimmer has struggled and sunk; many a boat has been 
capsized in a moment; many a stately vessel with full freight, and with 
its living crew, has been swallowed up to destruction. 

And its Mystery ! * The odour of brine from the ocean,' the first 
sight of its waters, their sweet and changing hues of light, the silver 
path of the moon across its ripple, the phosphoric lights which gleam 
in it so magically, raise thoughts of admiration which words cannot 
e^^press. Breezes from ice-bound coasts, or from tropical shores border- 
ing it afar, waft on their way rich fleets with the merchandise of strange 
nations. * Things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts,* 
inhabit its waters, haunting forests of coral, or taftgled growths of sea- 
weed. There are depths which refuse the plummet, and remain un- 
fathomed. The child listens mysteriously to the fancied hum of ocean 
in one of her empty shells, but the large experience and inquiry of the 
man can never exhaust the real mystery of the sea. 

2. The Grave also'has its own Power and Mystery. 

Death is ever attacking, ruining, and destroying the very strong- 
holds of life. Youth, health, and art have, no less than age and im- 
potence, sank before ite power. None can come back from its grasp, 
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And for ages its victories have seemed incessant and complete. When 
we look on the cold face of the beloved dead, who will look on us no 
more, we feel its power. We feel it more when it touciies ourselves. 
Have yon almost heard the plash of its waters? have jou even felt their 
chill ? Yes, they seemed to lift you oflf your feet, yet by God's mercy 
you felt the ground again. 

It has a mystery too which life can never clear up. What is death ? 
Why comes it there so soon, and here so late ? Why does it touch 
here and leave, and touch there and take? What is death like ? 
Whither do the dead go ? What think they ? What do they ? Aro 
they near to us ? Can they see us ? What multitudes are now gathered 
in ike grave to their fathers, some restmg from their labours in peace, 
asd others with a fearful looking for of judgment? What mystery can 
be greater than that of the grave, its recollection, its anticipation, its 
presence ? 

3. Let us reverently pursue the same thoughts with regard to 
Christ Himself. In Him we see power in tokens which we can guage, 
and mystery in depths which are too wonderful for us. 

What Power meets us in His human life I He moves among the 
sick, and by word or touch heals them. He faces the winds and waves, 
and the storm becomes a calm. He stands by the couch, the bier, the 
tomb of the dead, and calls them back by His voice. They hear Him,, 
and the life returns, not only to the child yet warm, but where the clay 
was cold, and where the taint of corruption should have begun. 

There was Power in His work of redemption. He lay down His 
life, He took it again. He burst the chains of death. He ascended above 
the laws of this lower world, and bore His glorious Body to the Throne 
of God. 

Nor is anything more striking than to mark how in John, v., while 
yet in weakness among men, Ho claimed those attributes of God, Be- 
snrrection, and Judgment, < Even so the Son quickeneth whom Hewill,^ 
and * the Father . . . hath committed all judgment to the Son.' Here 
is the divine Man, Who wakes the dead, calls them back to the body^ 
assembles, judges, and decides their state from eternity I There is 
power in the Sea, and greater power in the Grave, but what are these 
to the power of Christ ? All powers of the height, of the depth — all 
separate forces, all combinations of strength — are nothing compared 
with the power of Him Who can tell His Church, * All power is given 
to Me in heaven and earth.' 

In one sense the Mystery of Christ has been revealed and proclaimed ; 
in another sense it is unfathomable. Let the Apostle lead us here. 
* O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge' of God, 
how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out 1' 
As the Spirit of God takes the things of Christ, and shows them unto 
us, as He lightens up the page of Scripture, and shows us the true 
lineaments and the winning grace of our Saviour, we are more and more 
inclined to ciy, ' Great is the mystery of godliness ! ' The hearts of 
the disciples of Jesus bum within them, as they think upon the wonder- 
ful story of His love, and on God's dealings with the world. How 
mysterious to think of the eternal existence of Christ as Son of God, 
then to trace in holy writ the long preparation for His appearing as 
Son of Man, the frequent type, the swelling note of prophecy, the 
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manner of His birth, the ministering angels, the secret depth of His 
words, which have swept the heart-strings of men since they were 
spoken ! How great the mystery of His Agony, His Atonement for the 
sins of men, His Soul < free among the dead,* His triumphant Ascension, 
the glory where He now is, the blessed company of spirits enlightened 
by His presence ! There is an awful yet blessed mystery in His near- 
ness to His people now ; how He meets them in their assemblies ; how 
He communicates Himself to them in His 8acraments ; how He pre- 
pares for them the happy place to which He will return to bring them. 
Christ is, indeed, to His people a mystery, satisfying yet unsearchable. 

Is it possible that there are souls among us whom the power of 
Christ does not awe, — whom the mystery of His love does not attract ? 
It is too true. The sin from which our strong Deliverer came to save 
us so ensnares, blinds, and ruins men, that under its influence its vic- 
tims think not of Christ. They are swept along in the vortex of sin, 
and unthinkingly draw nearer and nearer to the abyss; yet is there a 
Hand stretch^ out to save them, and a Voice which calls to them to 
tell them of their danger. If they would see their danger, and the need 
and preciousness of Christ, then there is no power that could hold them 
back from His word. If they hear, and turn, and cry to Him, the sea 
in which they are perishing, the floods of ungodliness, will give them 
up, not the diains of sin, nor the depths of iniquity, nor the power of 
Satan, can keep them back from Christ. The voice of the Gospel cries 
to them, < Turn yourselves and live ye;* and if they hear it, and look to 
Christ for help, then the world must give up her dead in trespasses and 
sins. But if Christ be neglected, and a salvation so strong and mys- 
terious be despised, must their loss not be eternal ? He wrought, He 
suffered, He pleaded with them, to save them from the second death, ere 
it close its jaws upon them. But if this be of no avail by their un- 
belief what salvation can be found? — ^what Saviour will tell the second 
death to give up her dead ? We can think of none: it must be a living 
and eternal death. 

Once more. Those who know and love Christ will not be frightened 
or confounded at the thought of His Power. Across the raging of the 
sea, by the edge of the waters of death, they will hear the voice of their 
Saviour mightier than these, ' It is I; be not afraid.' If they mourn 
those snatched from them by the ' cruel sea,' they will yet wait with 
patience and hope till the sea shall give up her dead. If they are in 
alarm or danger, they flee to the Hock that is higher, and shelter them- 
selves under the power of their Lord. 

So in individual sorrows, and in public calamities, each Christian, 
or the whole Church, will think of tiieir Saviour strong to save, and 
will look up and lift up their heads. 

And why should tiiey be dazzled at the Mystery of Christ, so that 
they look no more ? < Such as are gentle, them shall He learn His way ; * 
to humble disciples it is * given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God.* Jesus rejoiced in spirit that it had pleased the Father to hide 
these things from the wise and prudent, and to reveal them unto babes. 
He it is alone Who knows and can reveal the Father ; and to whom ? 
' Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, for I am meek 
and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest for your souls.' 
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DURSLEY-continned. 

and the average attendance is higher than it has been for the last six 
or eight years. The only serious matter is the state of the funds. 
The balance due to the Treasurer at the end of last year was 
£12. 13s. 4d. The scale of subscriptions is, generally speaking, too 
low, and must be increased, if the Schools are to be maintained in an 
efficient state, and a School Board and School Bate ayoided. 

PAROCHIAL LENDING LIBRARY. 

The following donations have been received during the month : — 

s. d. 

Mr. Wendcn 6 

„ J. Palmer Harding 5 

„ G. Ayliffe (C'wardn) 2 6 

„ H. Sheen 2 6 

- H. Owen 2 6 



8. d. 

Mr. W. H. Hancock .... 2 6 

„'*G. Wintle 2 6 

„ R. Blandford 2 6 

„ J. Whitmore 2 6 



CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

Peb. 2 — Herbert, son of Ozmond and Martha Jane Wood. 
„ —Alfred, son of ditto ditto. 
„ — Henry, son of ditto ditto. 
„ —Maud Mary, daughter of ditto ditto. 
„ 9 — ^Arthur, son of Henry and Ruth Whittard. 
„ — Emma Kuth, daughter of ditto ditto. 
„ — Eva, daughter of ditto ditto. 

„ — George Edward, son of William and Mary Ann Hill. 
„ — Selina Annie, daughter of James and Mary Whittard. 
„ 27 — Harry, son of Henry and Eliza Lewis. 

Mabriagb. 

Peb. 24 — ^Llewellyn Hancock to Sarah Ann Cross. 

BUHIAIS. 

Peb. 9 — ^Joseph White, aged 76 years. 
„ 17 — David Powell, agtd 70 years. 
„ 28— Mary Ann Prape, aged 19 months. 
„ 29 — Joseph Bloodworth, aged 68 years. 

KING-STANLEY. 

Lektkn Sebttcrs. — On Ash Wednesday, Morning Prayer with the 
Litany and Commination Offices was said at 1 1 o'clock, instead of at 
8, the usual hour daily, and there v as Evensong at 4 o'clock. In 
the evening at 7.45, the Special Services in the Boys' room at the 
School-house were commenced. These services, which will be con- 
tinued on Wednesday evenings during Lent, consist of the 51st 
Psalm, sung to an ancient tone by all kneeling, a hymn, sermon, and 
the singing of the '^ Litany of Penitence." The attendance on the 
2l8t was exceedingly good, every part of the large room being closely 
oecnpied. It is earnestly hoped by the Clergy, that the parishioners 
▼ill attend in even increasing numbers at the remaining fiye seryices. 
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The following is a copy of the Report of Her Majesty's Inspector 
on the recent Examination of the National School, which has beea 
received daring the past month : — **Mixed School, — This School is in 
good order, and has passed satisfactorily, considering the serious 
illness which has prevailed amongst the children. The Dictation 
and Ciphering will doubtless be better next year. The upper classes 
did fairly in Geography and History, and the Night Schools of both 
sexes have been successfully taught. The Oirls have been remarkably 
well instructed in Sewing and Cutting-out. Infants^ School. — This 
department is in good order and satisfactorily instructed. The 
School premises altogether are remarkably handsome and com- 
modious. ' 

The above Beport was accompanied by an order on Her Majesty's 
Pay-Master General for £90. 19s. ; this sum being the Grant 
awarded on the recent Examination. The Pupil-teacher, Thomas 
Drinkwater, has passed his first Examination. 

On Monday, February 12th, the Night School operations were 
suspended for the evening, and the two large rooms of the School* 
house were used for an "Entertainment," which, owing to the small 
number of readings on the programme, and to the high class character 
of the music, was fairly entitled to be called an Amateur Concert. 
The Hector presided. Notwithstanding the very unfavourable weather, 
every seat in each room was occupied very shortly after the opening 
of the doors, and long before the first piece was played there was 
not " standing-room." The number of people compressed into both 
rooms was between 400 and 500. A very pretty effect was produced 
by the manner in which the lights and decorations were arranged, 
two large banners and some beautiful Chinese lanterns being 
especially admired. Mrs. W. H. Marling kindly played the piano- 
forte accompaniments for the various songs. Every piece in the 
programme was exceedingly well rendered, and the hearty applause, 
with which each was received, gave ample proof of appreciation on 
the part of the audience. The part singing in the songs with 
chorus by Mr. Liddiatt and other members of the Church Choir was 
remarkably good. The programme, which was a most attractive one, 
and numbered in all 16 pieces, was made up by contributions from, 
the following : Mrs. W. Marling, Mrs. Eshelby, The Misses Clayton, 
Miss Turner, Rev. J. B. Turner, Rev. J. Gibson, Messrs. W. Marling, 
Benson, George Prout, Liddiatt, Fox, H. James, and George Davis. 
After deducting the expenses, 18/7, there is a balance in hand of 
£2. 16s. Id. This sum will be given to the providing of a " treat" 
at Easter for the Night School boys, whose conduct has been tho- 
roughly good during the season which is now closing. It is 
intended to have an Amateur Concert at the School-house early in 
Easter-tide. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
Feast of the Purification — Elizabeth Lucy (adult), daughter of Alfred 

and Ann Lusty, The Luggs. 
Feb. 4 — ^Ephraim Frederick William Henry, son of Ephraim and 
Ann Bird, The Borough. 
11 — ^Alma Kathleen (adult), daughter of Edward Augustus and 

Mary Eliza D* Argent, Gloucester. 
17— Henry John, son of Henry John and Ellen Baker, King's 
Head Inn. 
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Feb. 18 — Jolia Kate, danghter of Henry Albert and Emma Ireland, 

Shute Lane. 
Feast of St. Matthias — Louisa Elizabeth, daughter of Walter and 

Emma Selina Neale, The Borough. 
„ Joshua (adult), son of Jeremiah and Sarah Milb, Shute 

Lane. 

Rbceiyed nrxo thb CHTTScGa:. 

„ Leonard, son of Walter and Emma Selina Neale, The 
Borough. 

BUBIALS. 

Feb. 17— Emily Lusty, aged 14 years. 

22 — Henry John Baker, aged 5 weeks. 



STINCHCOMBE. 

The preachers at our special Lenten Erening Services, which take 
place at 7.30 on Fridays, are — 
March 1, the E.ev. J. L. Stackhouse, Curate of Berkeley. 

„ 8, the Rev. J. P. F. Davidson, Vicar of Chipping Sodbury. 

„ 15, the Rev. James Davies, Rector of Abbenhall. 

„ 22, the Rev. Canon Madan, Rector of Dursley. 

At a time when many points in our Church's Services are being 
revised, various parts of the Prayer Book are probably meeting with 
a good deal of criticism, and among these the sentences of denuncia- 
tion, to which we have lately been called upon to answer, Amen. 
It may be well, therefore, to call attention to the true meaning of 
this portion of the Commination Service, in the words of a well- 
known commentator ; — *^ The end of this is, not that the people should 
curse themselves and their neighbours, as some have foolishly ima- 
gined; but only that they should acknowledge, that they have 
deserved a curse. For it is not here said. Cursed may he be, but 
Owned is he — that is, guilty of any of these sins. And, conse- 
qnently, any one that answers "^mmh," does not signify his desire that 
the thuig may be so, as he does when he says " Amm " to a prayer ; 
bat only signifies his a<«6ent to the truth of what is affirmed, as he 
does when he says *^Jfnen " to the Creed. It is used in this place in 
no other sense than it is in several parts of the New Testament, 
where it is translated verify f and signifies no more than verily it 
utrue." 

In a small rural parish, where the attendance at Church on a 
week-day would necessarily be scanty, it was not thought de- 
sirable to hold any services of thanksgiving for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales, on Tuesday, February 27th. Our thunksgiving is, 
therefore, postponed to Sunday, the 3rd instant, whoithe J^ayerand 
Hymn, appointed for the Service at St. Paul's Cathedral, will be 
used. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Burial. 

Peb. 5— Esther Frances Watts, Stinohoombe Hill, aged 17 months. 
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ULEY. 

OFFERTORY ACCOtJNT, 1871 

BECEIYED. £ 8. d. 

Balance from 1870 .. 2 5 

Received 1871 26 5 



£26 7 6 



SPENT. £ 8. a. 

Special Offertories for 

Charities, Church 

Expenses, &c. • • 6 19 4 
Wine for Sick .... ^10 6 
Given to Sick in 

Tickets and Money 16 
In hand 2 9 



7 7^ 
9 ll| 



£26 7 5 



C. C. BROWNE, Beetor. 
W. HILL, Churchwarden. 

The Bread Charities have been all distributed by the Rector and 
Churchwardens : — 

Gregory's Bread on December 27. 
Worlock's Widows' Bread on January 16. 
The remainder on January 31. 

The Examination of the National School took place on January 30, 
having been postponed from December on account of the measles. 
The examination was conducted by Her Majesty's Inspector, J. 
Bowstead, Esq., and his assistant. The Report has not yet been 
received, but the children seemed to do well, considering the serious 
illness which has prevailed among them, and the long-enforced 
holidays. 

During Lent there is Morning Prayer Wednesdays and Frida3r8, at 
11 o'clock. The Evening Service spoken of last month is on Wed- 
nesdays, at 7 o'clock, and is well attended. 

On the Thanksgiving Day service was held in the Church at 7 
o'clock, and was very well attended. <' GKkI save the Queen " was 
sung at the commencement instead of a voluntary, and after the 
third collect the hymn composed for the Service at St. Paul's, '< 
Thou, our soul's salvation." 

CHURCH EEGISTER. 
Baptish. 
teh. 18— Louisa Jane, daughter of James and Marianne Smith. 

BlTHIALS. 

Jan. 80 — ^Frank Charles Neville, aged 10 months. 

„ 31 — G^rge Powell, aged 27. 
Feb. 3—- Hannah Cummings, aged 79. 

9f 22— Rhoda Hancock^ aged 73. 
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BERKELEY. 



On Taesdaj, the 27tli of Februaiy, at the request of several of 
the principal inhabitants of the Town, there was a Special Service 
of Thanksgiviog to Almighty God, for the Recovery of His Royal 
Highness The Priace of Wales. The Procession'bl Hymn was 
No. 197, ''0 God our help in ages past; ** the Hymn written by 
Mr. Stone for the occasion was sung before th^ sermon, and the 
Te Deum after the sermon, which was -preached by the Rev. H. de C. 
Collyer. It was felt by many that the Proper Lessons, Psalms, 
Hymns, and Collect were singularly appropriate. The Collect was 
taken from the Service for the 20th of June. The Church was well 
filled, and the Offertory, which amounted to £3. 5s., has since been 
given to the poor through the Clergy and the District Visitors. 

The Confirmation took place onthe 14th March. 173 Candidates 
from Berkeley, Darsley, Uley, Hill, Stone, and Rockhampton were 
confirmed. Although a large number of persons was assembled in 
the Church to witness the ceremony, everything was done " decently 
and in order," and those present behaved with proper and becoming 
reverence. The Bishop's Charge was very simple, but impressive, 
and evidently listened to with great attention by those on whom he 
had just laid his hands. The names of the Berkeley Candidates, 
69 in number, are giwn below : — 

Examined and approved, by Rer* J. 



Alfred Hall 
Henry Russell 
Charles Hughes 
William Mackintosh 
[William Payne 

Sarah Canning 
Annie C. Truscott 
Fanny J. Reynolds: 
Emma Bam-ett ' 
Rhoda Bullock 
Emily Summers 
Anne Tiley 
Eliza Mills 
Sarah Heaven 
Maria Millard 
Anna Cope 



William Heaven 
Charles Munday 
Thomas KughN 
Isaae P. Wdodham 



Ellen Taylor 
Mary Anne Cole 
MaryNj. Lusty- 
Etniiy Lusty 
Fanny Taylor 
Jane Cole 
Louisa H. Truseoit 
Elizabeth A. Legge 
Hester Hailing 
Anne Hulbert 
Bertha Haina 



L. Sfaickhouse. 
Robert Spenoer 
John Neale 
Thomas Neale 
Martin Neale 



Elizabeth M. Bell 
Catherine Eingsoote 
Elisa Sherwood 
Haxmah Blick 
Eliza Payne 
Jane Baker 
Stella Ford 
Elizabeth Corbett 
Lucy Gough 
Lucy Pratt 
Louisa Summers 



Examined and approved by Rev. H. de C. Collyer. 



John Parslowe 
Frank Hadley 
Albert Gabb 
Thomas Jones 
Mordecai Perkins 
George Powell 



George Derrett 
John Waters 
CharlttD^fW 
Harry Wiles 
Harry Clarke 



Frederick Cope 
Joseph Daw 
William Fred. Wiles 
Frederick Estop 
Walter Smart 
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Isabella Williams 
Annie Pegler 
Emma Panlowe 



Amelia Sodder 
Uarj WilliamB 



Poninnah Hadley 
Helen Hodder 



The Fitzhardinge Sofaools were iaepected by Mr. Collins on the 
14th and 15th March. Both Schools have suffered very much from 
the prevalence of small-pox and measles during the past year. But, 
notwithstanding this, die children appeared to pass fairly in all 
enbjects, and the Inspector epoke in the highest terms of the general 
efficiency of the Girls' School. The Report will be given in another 
number. 

ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL ACCOUNTS FOR 1871-2. 



BECSIPTS. £ 


s. 


d. 


KXflEKSES. £ 8. 


d. 


Government Grants 104 


12 





Salaries, &c., to 




School P^oe 48 


12 


11 


Teachers 220 15 


1 


Balance oontribnted by 






Books, Apparatus, and 




Lord Fitzhardinge 197 


16 


8 


Stationery 29 7 

Fuel and Lights .. 7 16 
Repairs and Cleaning 23 8 
Rent of Cottage (£6) 

and other expenses 9 12 


11 

1* 
H 

9 


£291 





7 


£291 


7 



CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

7eb. 26— Emily Yiletta, daughter of Samuel and Anne Grafton, 
Purton. 
M Philip Henry, son of Henry and Louisa Cooke, Mobley. 
„ Kate/ daughter of Albert and Mary Brown, Clapton. 
28— Alfred Herbert, son of William and Elizabeth Wiles, 
Breadstone. 
March 3 — Levi, son of William and Sarah Pool, Bevington. 

„ Elizabeth Hinder, daughter of Charlotte Lippiett, Hill. 
9— ^Elizabeth, daughter of John and Cdia Jenkins, Alkington. 
10 — Ernest, son of Mark and Mary Pannell, Berkeley. 
17—- Willifirm John, son of David and Maria Butcher, Hinton. 

Mabbiaois. 

Feb. 5— William Themaa to Elizabeth Rruferd. 

12— Joseph Pinnell to Malinda Lewis. 
Mar. 16— William TiUey to Elizabeth Sarah Wyman. 
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Bnoiu. 

Hester Chamberlaiiii aged 7 months. 
RoBina Bennett, aged 2 years. 
Julia Annie Chard, aged 8 months. 
Thomas Rodway, aged 73 years. 
John Green, aged 80 years. 
Amos Gray, aged 28 years. 
Robert Pumell, aged 69 years. 
Elizabeth Brown, aged 77 years. 



COALEY. 

On Febmary 29, the Night School scholars, to the nnmber of 26, 
met at the School-room, and sat down to a hot supper, and spent 
the remainder of the eveninj? in games which afforded them much 
amusement. As they have not been taught by a certificated tencher, 
there can be no Grant obtained from the Government. The School 
met on October 80 for the first time this session, and attended twice 
a week to the end of February, making 87 nights in all. There 
were 24 boys who attended 24 times and upwards, as many as 1 1 
having been more than 80 nights. The Vicar in the course of the 
evening read out the result of an examination which they had recently 
passed, and complimented them upon their regular attendance, 
marked improvement as to order and discipline, and the advance- 
ment they had made in their subjects. It is gratifying to know that 
tliree of the scholars have been able to obtain emplovment on the 
Midland Railway Company, after passing an examination at Derby, 
which thev each confessed they could not have dnne before tliey 
attended the Night School. The receipts fi*om the Feen and Booica 
sold amonnfed to £8. 58. B(\, Thin has been expended in Kr. 
Allen's Bill for Candles, Copy Books, Pens, &c., £1. Is. 7d. ; Coals, 
7s. 7d. ; and cost of Supper, £1. 18s. fid. We look forward to 
opening the School again next winter with an increased attendance. 

At a Vestry Meeting held on March 22nd, Mr. G. Front was 
nominated as Guardian of the Parish, Mr. H. Hill and Mr. W. Bick 
Overseers of the Poor, and Mr. H. Hill and Mr. G. G. Parker 
Surveyors of the Highways. The late Surveyors produced their 
aooountSy whioh were passed. 

CHXJRCH KEGISTER. 

Baptish. 
March 6 — Frank, son of James and Ann Smith. 

BUBIAL. 

March 28— Thomas Smith, aged 82 years. 
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THE BASKET HAWKER. 
A Sketch in the London Suburbs that tells its own Story. 
XIV.— 4. 
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BY DENHAM ROWS NORMAN, VICAR OP MIDDLETON-BT-WIRKBWORTH. 

[HOUGH 60 determined a course was taken at the Council 
of Placentia, Urban, who was by birth a Frenchman, con- 
sidered it pradent to travel to France in order to kindle in 
the breasts of his warlike countrymen an ardour for this 
foreign conquest. In the notes of summons sent to the 
higher and lower clergy, the most energetic language was used ; every 
effort was to be made to induce the people to enter heartily into this 
project. At Clermont, in the province of Auvergne, this council was 
lield in the month of November, 18th to 28th, 1095, a.d. Accounts 
of the numbers who attended vary, most probably there were some- 
where about 14 archbishops, 205 bishops, and 100 abbots, with laymen 
of every rank to the number of many thousands. At least, it is re- 
corded, such were the crowds who came from France and Germany, 
that though the meeting was held in the dreary month of November, 
many had to put up with such accommodation as can be found in tents 
or hovels. 

When seven days had been spent in settling smaller matters, on 
the eighth. Urban the Pope, ascending a lofty platform, having Peter 
the Hermit by his side, addressed to an excited and eager audience a 
long and earnest oration. The calamities which had befallen the Holy 
Land were set out in the most touching language, and men were called 
upon in the most impressive terms to enter lustily on the task. 

William of Malmesbury, Book iv. chap. ii. pages 358-363, gives 
this wonderfully eloquent speech almost at full length as reported to 
him by some who were present. ' They usurp the sepulchre of our 
Lord, that singular assurance of our faith ; and sell to our pilgrims 
admissions to that city, which ought, had they a trace of their ancient 
courage left, to be open to Christians only.' ' You will be extolled 
throughout all ages, if you rescue your brethren from danger.' ' To 
those present, in God's name, I command this ; to the absent I enjoin 
it — " Let sudi as are going to fight for Christianity put the form of 
the cross upon thieir garments, that they may outwardly demonstrate 
the love arising from their inward faith." ' Such are some of the 
sentences which were spoken, and from them we may guess that there 
would soon be a response from a multitude o^ men whose minds had 
before been wrought upon by the persuasive oratory of Peter the Hermit. 

* God wills it ! God wills it !' was the spontaneous cry of the assem- 
bly ; and immediately there was a demand made by Adhemar of Monteil, 
Bishop of Le Puy — who had already been a pilgrim to Jerusalem — 
for a cross, as a sign of a service to be at once commenced. Soon another 
application was made on behalf of Baymond of St. Gilles, the influential 
Count of Toulouse, for crosses for the Count and a large number of his 
retainers ; and the flame of enthusiasm rapidly spread amongst the 
masses who were waiting only to be enlisted in the holy cause. 

Robert of Gloucester, a writer of a chronicle of the great events 
which happened at this time, thus renders an account of the different 
nations from which men came who joined in this crusade :— > 

• Of Normandy, of Denmark, of Norway, of Bretagne, 
Of Wales and of Ireland, of Gascony and of Spain, 
Of Provence and of Saxony, and of Allemagne, 
Of Scotland, and/)f Greece, of Rome and Aquitain.' 
2 
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The Crusades. 



These volunteers for the service of the Cliristian Church were 
named < Crusaders, or Croises, or Crossed/ from their wearing upon 
their clothes, or skin, on the right shoulder a cross, most commonly 
red, but sometimes of another colour. The motto adopted and borne 
by most was, * Volenti de Dieu,' * God*s will;' which was the ex- 
pression which burst forth from the multitudes as they were exhorted 
by Urban in his speech in the market-place at Clermont. 

The departure of the Crusaders was fixed by the Pope for the 
festival of the Assumption, the 15th of August, 1096, a.d.; but the 
zeal was so hot to set out earlier, that William of MiJmesbury 
(Book iv. c. 2) says, when * March was now nigh at hand, when the 
hoary garb of winter was laid aside, when the world, clad in vernal 
bloom, invited pilgrims to the confines of the East, such was the ardour 
of their minds that they did not seek delay.' 

We will now give as concise an account as possible of four bands of 
Crusaders who marched after a certain fashion against the Turks. 

The first company consisted of about 20,000 foot warriors and eight 
horsemen, and had for its leader Walter, generally called Habenichts, 
or the Pennyless. These untrained, undisciplined, and generally un- 
provisioned champions of the cross, had little knowledge of the dis- 
tance they were about to travel, or the nature of the countries through 
which they would have to pass, or the character of the people, whose 
roads they would have to use. For a time there were no very serious 
mishaps, but in passing through Bulgaria differences arose between the 
travellers and the natives, which led to a battle in which great slaughter 
was made in the ranks of the Crusaders. Walter and a few of his 
followers escaped; and, wandering on through woods and swamps, 
presently arrived at Constantinople, where a temporary shelter was 
afforded to them by the Greek Emperor. 

The second band led by Peter the Hermit, made up of about 40,000 
people of all languages, and of every age, and of women as well as 
men, passed on their way for a season without much misadventure ; but 
bj-ai^-bye opposition was offered, a battle was fought at Nissa, and 
Peter's company suffered severe losses. After struggling on for a 
&ne, what were left of their numbers arrived at Constantinople, and 
found the remnant that had escaped under the guidance of Walter. 

The third company was led by one Godeschal, a priest, and numbered 
about 15,000 people, of a very wild and barbarous character; their 
dreadful crimes on the march so enraged the Hungarians, that they set 
upon them without mercy, and few only of those who had started 
escaped to recount their sorrows and woes to their friends at home. 

The fourth contingent of ignorant and superstitious warriors, led 
chiefly by one Count Emicho, and who are said to have followed as 
' inspired ' a goose and a goat, on their way eastward attacked in the 
most violent way the Jews in the towns through which they passed. 
Murder, and robbery, and crimes of deepest dye, were rife amongst this 
hostof would-be defenders of Christianity. 200,000, and of these about 
3000 horsemen, reached the borders of Hungary. But in one way and 
another these multitudes were cut off, and but very few indeed escaped 
into Greece on their way to Jerusalem. 

Such were the beginnings of this great movement, and a sadder 
tale is hardly to be found of human misery and crime than is contained 
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On Roola Building Hieir Ne$U, 



in the acconnts given of these fonr earliest attempts to reach and obtain 
possession of the land of the Saviour's birth and ministry. 

Bat these undisciplined and enthusiastic levies, which came to such 
disastrous ends, and perished in such a miserable manner, as was 
supposed in a holy cause, were only the advance-guard of the great 
armies which were now being collected and trained for foreign service 
by the leading sovereigns of Europe. Whilst the popular feeling, 
which had been fanned into a flame by the preaching of the Pope and 
Peter the Hermit, thus exhausted itself in a feeble and useless effort 
to accomplish the conquest of the Turks, the determination of the 
princes and leaders of Europe was to go forth upon the holy errand 
well prepared, taking with them the flower of their troops, well armed 
and provisioned. 

It must not be supposed that all the eagerness was in the hearts 
of the humbler and less fortunate Crusaders, for amongst the noblest 
families the spirit of chivalry, and the love of military distinction, were 
powerful ; and numbers who had fair and goodly prospects of ease and 
honour at home, in their own states, were ready to sacriflce every 
advantage in order to be able to join in this sacred war. Gk>odly 
castles and vast estates were freely pledged in order to obtain funds 
for the enterprise. There are old deeds now to be se^i with these 
conveyances from intending Crusaders to neighbours, or monasteries, 
who were able to advance sufficient ready money at once. 

In such a serious light was this undertaking regarded, that due 
care was taken before departure to arrange all matters of debt or 
restitution, or provision for widows and children. Men who had been 
careless enough and vicious before, when now brought face to face with 
certain danger and possible death, by a free-will act of their own, were 
awed and humbled, and gladly availed themselves of every means 
whereby they could gain ease of conscience and peace of mind. It may 
be, that religious houses, which increased rapidly in number and 
importance about this period, received aid to a considerable extent 
from the hands of those who, having sins to atone for, gave up estates 
on their departure for the Holy I^d. 



<Dn Hoo&st ISuilliing ti)eir i^estss, 

A REFLECTION. 
BY JAMBS HILDTARD, B.D., RBGTOB OF IKG0LD8BT. 

|E have three large ash-trees in front of our house, in one 
of which the rooks from the adjoining wood have estab- 
lished themselves. It would seem not weU suited for their 
purpose, the branches being long and tapering, but the 
birds have taken a fancy to it, and persist in not building 
in either of the others; the reason, I suspect, being that this tree is 
less easily climbed than the other two, whose branches are stiff and 
short. Be that as it may, about twelve nests are annually constructed 
in the favoured tree, and the young have been usually allowed by us 
to fly, as we are fond of noticing the curious ways of this bird, and 
their cawing is a pleasant sound in early spring and autumn. 
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On Rooks Building their Nests. 



One anforeseen evil, however, has grown out of our clemency. The 
colony has become too numerous for the space at their disposal, and 
like bees when ready to swarm, a constant battle is carried on at this 
season, between the old and young birds : the latter striving to supplant 
their parents in the possession of the tree ; which act of impiety and 
injustice the former as stoutly resist, and appear to have ultimately 
succeeded in establishing their ground. 

While this civil war is waging, I have seen half-a-dozen nests 



pulled to pieces in as many minutes, and as diligently built up again in 
the course of the day. I have even noticed the whole rookery reduced 
to a single nest, that apparently, of the original pair ; and I have 
begun to fear we were going to lose our entire flock for the too great 
kindness we had shown them by not timely reducing their numbers. 

This scene has gone on for weeks together: the ground below 
covered with the fragments of the shattered pests ; a constant clamour 
and flapping of wings in the tree above : sometimes one solitary bird 
keeping watch by its nest, which has scarcely got beyond the foun- 
dation; sometimes a whole bevy of, perhaps, a dozen rooks, coming 
with a desperate swoop, carrying all before them, and leaving nothing 
but a desolate waste behind. 

In due time, however, all this tumult ceases, and they get steadily 
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to work, each at his own selected spot, without meddling with his 
neighbour; and the effect is speedily seen in the completion of nest 
after nest, till by the time the first leaves of the ash are visible, every 
available inch on the tree is occupied, and the business of incubation 
is begun. 

Th\^s have I seen two mighty nations engaged for weeks and 
months together in an internecine and unprofitable war; each bent on 
trying how much he could injure the other, regardless of the damage 
he was meanwhile inflicting on himself. Waste, desolation, and ruin, 
mark the period of hostilities ; no good work progresses ; everything is 
at a standstill except the work of destruction. But after a while the 
stronger party having vindicated its supremacy, the weaker gives way, 
and peace, voluntary or involuntary, ensues. Then behold how quickly 
art re-occupies her wonted seat, so rudely disturbed by the din and 
clash of arms. 

Then we see railways constructed, telegraphic wires traverse land 
and sea, palaces, houses, and churches built and enlarged ; quietness 
reigns where lately all was tumult, each one finding something to do, 
and setting about doing it, >yithout meddling and quarrelling with his 
neighbour. Corn-fields now wave where but a few months ago all was 
as it were a barren waste ; horses return to the plough ^hich late 
were put in unnatural requisition for the cavalry, artillery, or am- 
bulance, if not slaughtered for purposes of food. Everything, in short, 
is in its place, where before all was in confusion and out of gear. 
Population multiplies one hundred-fold, when but lately it was deci- 
mated by fire and sword. In a few words, the design of a kind and 
loving Providence is carried out; the demon of discord being driven 
back to its native and congenial dwelling-place vrith the devil and his 



angels. 




Chaptsb I. 

|OTHER, did you not say the other day that you thought 
you had not forgotten your music ? E[on't you think you 
could teach me to play on a piano or harmonium if I hired 
one?' 

* Hire a piano, Walter ! why we can only just pay our 
way as it is, with all our economy. How are we ever to spare tan or 
twelve shillings a month for the hire of an instrument ? ' 

' I have heard of one I can get for less than that, mother ; and if 
yon will teach me we must manage it somehow. Some day I will tell 
you why, but not just yet. I want to begin directly.* 

' I know the reason you wish to learn, Walter,' said his mother 
rather bitterly; ' you are getting among those fine people, and I suppose 
you think Louisa Temple will be more likely to smile upon you if yoa 
are what people call accomplished.' 

' Louisa Temple has nothing to do with it, mother ; can you not 
trust me ?' 

* And then,' continued Mrs. Harland, < it is so long since I had a 
piano, that I really hardly know if I could teach you. How strange it 
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IS, Walter, that you never wished to learn in the old days when you might 
have done so !' 

' I bad not the same reason then for learning that I have now ;' and 
once more he looked np and smiled at his mother, but he did not satisfy 
her curiosity. 

* You used to have a good voice,' she said, * but you would never 
sing when I wished it.' 

* I am very sorry, mother; I will reform, if you only will teach mc 
my notes as fast as ever you can. I assure you there is no time 
to lose. With regard to the money, it must be found somehow ; you 
will find it is good economy in the end, and besides, I mean to make my 
great-coat last this winter instead of getting a new one.' 

' Qb, Walter, indeed that is impossible. I am quite ashamed of it, 
and that is bad economy if you will, for the partners of your bank are 
all so well got up, and so particular, that I really do not believe you will 
have a chance of stepping into Graham's place when he retires, if you 
do not dress yourself respectably.' 

'Nevertheless, mother, I cannot BlMxage the great-coat yet; and I 
happen to know that it is not of the consequence you think it, tliat I 
should be what you call " well got up," just now.' 

* Have you heard anything then?* exclaimed Mrs. Harland eagerly. 
* Did Mr. Jacob tell you you would have the vacant place ?' 

* No, mother ; he has said nothing whatever, and you must not 
raise your hopes, for I am sure I never shall have Graham's place.' 

* Well, if you do not it will be very unfair, after all the promises 
they made me after your poor father's death. I might have done 
better for you than by sending you into their bank if 1 had known that 
they would not allow you to rise regularly.' 

* They have been very kind indeed, mother,' replied Walter; *it will 
not be their fault if I do not rise.' 

* I am quite sure it will not be your own, Walter ; and I think if you 
really have money to spare, you had much better spend it in getting 
some German lessons, as languages are always useful in those higher 
situatipns. Your father was an excellent linguist, and he used to tell 
me bow much it had helped him. There arc his books, teo, so that 
yon would not hWe to buy any.' 

* Nevertheless, mother, German will not answer my purpose. But 
do you really dislike the idea of the music so much ?' 

* My dear, I love music, but I am afraid of late years I have come 
to consider first what will pay best. In former years I did not think 
enough of money. I may now be going to the other extreme.' 

* Then you must believe me, mother, when I say that musio will 
pay best. And now may I go and order in the piano ?' 

' Certainly, if it is to come there is no reason for delay.' 
' And you will begin teaching me to-night ? There is really no 
time to lose.' 

Mrs. Harland sat thinking and wondering after her son had gone 
out, but she could not arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. No^ a 
month ago, they had gone over their household accounts together, and 
bad tried to find out any item which might be struck off. And surely a 
piano could hardly be called a necessary of life in any sense. However, 
Walter had never yet deceived her, and she had taken his statement 
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upon trust, so now she vronld abide by it, and taking a bunch of keys 
from her pocket she went sadly to her room to awaken bitter memories 
by searching among her long-disused possessions. In order to get 
at a packet of music at the bottom of a large trunk, she had to dis- 
place many a sacred relic of past happiness. Her husband*s letters to 
her, a sihall shoe of bright colour, once worn by a little girl who, like 
her father, had gone to the Land which is very far off, with many things 
which betokened a higher station than that in which she now lived. 
But the music was reached at last, and the relics bravely restored to 
their place; and it was not long before the sound of heavy steps told the 
return of Walter, who was assisting to bring in what he appeared to 
consider a precious possession. She met him with a smile, but she could 
not help feeling a strange heaviness of heart. Indeed, when she saw her 
son paying the men who had helped him, and remembered how little 
ready money there was in the house, she began to doubt whether she 
ought not more strongly to have opposed the extravagance. It was not 
as if Walter required amusement to keep him at home in the evenings, 
for till within the last few weeks he had complained that he had not 
half time enough to get through all the books he wished to read. 
He must be tired of reading, however, or bis mind and thoughts must 
be running in some other channel, for she had lately seen him sit for 
an hour at a time with his book open at the same place, not turning a 
single page. At such times the mother*8 heart would experience a 
pang of jealousy; she believed that some one else was stepping into 
that first place in his heart which till now she had occupied. 

Ghaftbr II. 

It was rather more than twenty-three years since Charles Harland, 
the second partner of the Lilboume Bank, had brought home his bride 
to her pretty home. They were rich, and handsome, and popular, 
and all seemed to go so smoothly with them, that they were quoted as 
being an exception to the general rule of trouble and adversity. The 
old Manor House in which they lived was a perfect specimen of comfort, 
and the whole neighbourhood looked to it as a hospitable centre. The 
senior partner was an uncle of Charles Harland^s, and a reserved, un- 
popular man ; but no one had for a moment doubted his integrity till 
one morning the appalling news was spread over the town of Lilboume 
that the bank had stopped payment in consequence of his defalcations, 
and that Charles Harland would be beggared. His uncle had 
absconded, leaving him to bear the full brunt of the trial. 

His mind was instantly made up as to his own course. Every 
available farthing he possessed he gave up to the creditors of the bank, 
and his wife was only persuaded not to throw in her own small fortune 
also by learning that it was all that lay between themselves and 
starvation. 

They had only one boy ; a baby girl had died, and what liad then 
seemed a bitter grief was now a thing to be thankful for, for she was 
safe in the Eternal Home, and was spared all the sorrow that had come 
upon them, — the sorrow, not so much of poverty, as of a dishonoured 
name, for there were many who could not believe in Charles Harland'a 
innocence, and who declared that he must have known what was going 
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on. Such people as these, who had sat at his tahle, and been fast 
friends in his prosperitji wonld now pass him coldly by in the street as 
one who had wronged them. He did not wonder. He knew that some 
had lost all their sayings, and that many a struggling household had 
been rednced to porerty; but the iron entered his soul, and he never 
held up his head again. Look where he would he saw fruits of his 
own culpable neglect in having omitted to scrutinise more carefully the 
affairs of the bank ; and from things outside he turned to his home, and 
his heart bled for his delicate wife in a small inconvenient house with 
her one servant; and for his boy, who was just settled at Eton, and who 
was brought home to share the disaster. 

It was all too much for him, and six months after his uncle*s flight 
Charles Harland was carried to his grave. The doctors had no name 
for his disease ; they say there is no such thing as a broken heart, and so 
it could not be that; but grief killed him nevertheless. First sleep, and 
then appetite, failed, and he gently sank away begging forgiveness to 
the last of those whom he never meant to injure. 

And now the widow and the boy of fourteen were left to struggle 
on alone as best they might. Friendly hands were held out to her, but 
she bitterly recollected what had gone before ; and if they had blamed 
her husband, what did she care for their friendship ? Bo she shut 
herself up all the more, and educated Walter as best she could. He 
was well advanced before the troubles came, and she gave him all the 
advantages of schooling which Lilboume afforded. 

A new bank had arisen on the ashes of tiie old one, and Walter 
was offered a subordinate place in it. He pleaded that he might accept 
it, and so be doing something to help his mother, and this had been his 
work until he was twenty-two, and until the time of the opening of our 
story. His salary was something under 1002. a-year, and with it and 
his mother's small income they could just manage to pay their way ; 
bat it had been done, as Mrs. Harland had said, by the strictest 
economy. 

WaJter was clever, and he had a strong will. When he expressed 
his determination to learn music, his mother was certain that he 
thoroughly meant it; and he did not flag for one moment, even in the 
drudgery which daunts so many beginners. Morning after morning, 
before lus work at the bank began, and evening after evening when it 
was done, he gave his whole energy to the new pursuit. 

' Is it to be a surprise to Miss Temple V she asked one day; ' or 
may I tell her?' 

A look of pain passed over Walter's face as he answered,— ^ 

' You may tell her of course, mother; it is nothing to her.' 

' Oh, hush, Walter ; that is not quite true, is it ? Because I re- 
member your saying after you had been joining in those glees, that you 
must learn, if only not to put her out by your incorrect singing.' 

< Did I say so ?' he asked. * Nevertheless, I am not learning in 
order to sing glees. I never knew you so curious, mother. Why may 
I not learn music to please you or myself; or even, perhaps, to get a 
little more money 7 I may be going to tiy to get rich.' 

* You have quite enough work already, Walter; I don*t wish you 
to increase it. You are keeping more than one secret from me, how- 
ever. Dr. Wylde told me to-day that he had met you on Friday in 
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London. I said I was sure he was mistaken. You were not there, were 
you, Walter?' 

His face flushed, as he said in a low voice, ' Yes, mother, I did go 
up for the day.* 

She was silent, and much more disturbed than she cared to own. 
She knew that Walter could not be always so entirely one with her in 
all his thoughts and occupations as he had been in his childhood; but 
she did not understand the sudden change from perfect openness to this 
decided concealment. And her mind instinctively turned to the many 
sacrifices she had been making while he had been spending money 
recklessly. 

' It must have cost you more than a pound,' she said at last, in a 
constrained voice. 

* Mother, dear,' he said, rising from his chair and leaning over her, 
* this distrust must not go on between us; I wish you could be sure 
that I am not deceiving you. I should be so thankful if you could 
trust me a little longer.* 

Mrs. Harland looked up at him. Her eyes were filled with tears, 
for, however unreasonably, she had begun to feel that she was utterly 
alone and helpless. If Walter were leading, in any way, a separate 
life from hers, where was to be her stay and comfort ? 

* Shall I tell you all then, mother ? I will-if you wish it; but I 
had much rather not. There is no use in doing so ; and you will know 
soon enough,* he said at last. 

* You aresm-e yon are in no trouble, Walter; no disgrace ?* 

* Certainly in no disgrace,' replied the young man. 

* Well, trouble, then ? If you are in trouble, my boy, who can 
share it so well and so lovingly as your mother ? * 

* But you could not help me in this one. Now, let us make a com- 
pact ; I will tell you why I went to London, and why I am making such 
haste to learn music, and everything else you wish to know, in six 
months, if not before.* 

And so once more the compact was made, and the music-lessons 
went on, and became a source of great pleasure to the teacher and the 
pupil. Mrs. Harland had always cared for classical music, and was 
al>le to give her son the kind of instruction he desired. He had, how- 
ever, an odd way of learning, for he made her describe to him the 
position of the notes, and insisted on playing all his exercises by ear. 

Four months out of the six had passed, and he had really made 
wonderful progress; as indeed he ought, for he did very little else 
when he was at home. Formerly he had done much of the household 
accounts, and had read to her. Now he had grown very idle, she 
thought, for he always begged that she would read to him, and manage 
everything herself. 

By-and-bye the piano was sent home, for he had decided to have 
some lessons on the organ, and he could not afford both. This was 
another trial to Mrs. Harland, for the music had become a great 
pleasure to her ; and now she was obliged to do without it, and she 
was also deprived of Walter's company three times a-week. But she 
bore it all patiently, because he wished it. 

^ I do so wish we could get a piano of our own, Walter,* she said 
one day. ' I had no idea it would be such a pleasure to us. Might 
10 
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we Tentare to sink a little money, do you think ? What we spend in 
hiring is so unsatisfactory, there is nothing to show for it.' 

' It will not do to sink money thoagh, for that involves loss of 
income.' 

* I know it does ; bat the Grahams have taken a house at Seaham ; 
60 it is quite certain that he is going to retire, and everybody has said 
all along that the Jacobs mean you to have his situation. Mrs. Graham 
herself told me it was worth 300^ a-year, and that they would not 
haye left lilboume if his father had not died and left him his business 
at Seaham. Of course, 300Z. a-year would make a great difference in 
what we could do.' 

* It would indeed,' said the young man. 

* And yet, Walter,' continued his mother, * you seem so strangely 
indifferent about it ; you really have no energy now. Why should you 
not go to Mr. Jacob to-'morrow morning in his private room, and ask 
him definitely whether he can give you the appointment ? ' 

* It would be of no use, mother; I told you so once before. Don't 
yon remember when we made our compact ? ' 

* I remember your saying so, of course; but it is really quite childish 
to let a good thing slip through your fingers from some absurd scruple. 
And that is what you are doing.' 

Walter did not answer, but went on with some large fruit nets he 
was making; his fingers going more and more quickly and nervously, 
as his mother waited for him to speak. 

Here again was some mystery, which worried and irritated her so 
much that she could hardly bear to abide by the promise she had made 
to wait till the time came for explanation. 




THE MARTYR OF MELANESIA.* 

IHE name of another Missionary Bishop of -the English 
Church has been added to the roll of the noble army of 
martyrs. Bishop Mackenzie lost his life by deadly fever 
in seeking to give Christian teaching to the natives of 
Central Africa, and now Bishop Patteson has been slain 
by Melanesian savages, just when triumphs through the name of 
Jesus were beginning to cheer those who had given years of dangerous 
labour amongst these islands of the Soiithern seas. The cruelties of 
Portuguese slave-dealers caused his worst sorrows to the tender heart 
of Bishop Mackenzie • it was in vengeance for the deceitful rapine of 
the man-stealers of Fiji and Queensland that the ignorant natives of 
Santa Cruz slew Bishop Patteson. Two Christian heroes they were 
— representatives one of Cambridge, the other of Oxford — and may 
their lives, so simple and yet so sublime, stir up many another student 
at our ancient universities to emulate their glorious deeds and to 
attain their perfect end. 

• We are indebted for mnch of the information embodied in this paper to 
Mission Life — a sixpenny Missionary Magazine, published by W. Wells Gardner, 
London, and which ought to have the support of all church-folk. 
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John Coleridge Patteson, son of one judge and nephew of another^ 
was born April 1, 1827. The following graphic sketch has been giyen 
to the world by Miss Yonge, who writes from personal knowledge : — 

* He was educated first at the old foundation of Ottery St. Mary, and 
afterwards at Eton ; and it may be worth remembering now, that at the last 
montem but one, in the throng of boys and carriages, Colerid!jj^ Patteson was 
entangled for a moment against the wheel of the royal carnage, and would 
have been drawn under it, had not the young Queen herself, with ready 
helpfulness, held out her hand : he erasped it, and the aid saved him. The 
Queen*8 carriage rolled on ; and proDably she never knew whom she assisted. 

' His Oolle^ at Oxford was BaUiol!, but he afterwards became a Fellow 
of Merton, and so continued after his Episcopate be^an, imtil his father's 
death made his private fortime beyond the sum permitted to a Sodus. He 
seems to have grown up with an imvarying pm-pose of taking Holy Orders, 
ever since he had, as a little child, longed to say the Absolution, because it 
would make people so happy ; and no sooner was he ordained than he ob- 
tained the curacy of Amngton, a small new church, freshly buHt on the 
outskirts of Ottery St. Maiy. 

' The place is in a rich and delightful part of Devonshire, within an ea^ 
walk of Feniton Court,. where his family had established themselves on Sir 
John Patteson's retii'ement from the bench ; and in the midst of many other 
relatives and friends, all fondly attached, and living in close intercourse. 
Nothing could have been imagined as more delightful to a young clergyman 
than thus at once to " dwell among his own people,"* and to have the fresh 
interest and zest of gathering in a scattered flock. 

' ' But a far higher call awaited him. He had been l^ut two years at 
Affington when tne Bishop of New Zealand made his memorable visit to 
England in 1854, the same which stamped the MissionajT spirit on Chaiies 
Mackenzie, and was also the turning-point with Coleridge Patteson. He 
freely, and with his whole soul, offered himself to work under Bishop 
Selwyn ; and his father, an aged man, though well knowing that there was 
little chance of their ever meeting on earth again, gave up nis first-bom son 
to His Master's service, with the fullest and most cheerful faith. The 
home he left was one of united cheerfulness, brightness, and love, such as 
miffht to many have been a snare, by withholding them from the higher call ; 
and yet the thought of it seemed, in futm'e years, not to sadden but to brace 
him. who left it. It was aheady known 'that he had an unusual aptitude 
for lanc^fl^es :* and so rapidly did he learn Maori, on his passage to New 
Zealiand with Bishop Selwyn, that the natives, on his firat arrival, asked the 
uncomplimentary question of one of the senior cleigy of the Mission, why 
" he did not speak like Te Patehana." This very remarkable power, which 
almost amounted to the gift of tongues, together with a constitution con- 
genial to warm climates, and a genius for seamanship, marked him out, in 
Bishop Selwyn's eyes, from the first as the chosen instrument for the evan- 
gelising of the islands, which, at that time, formed part of the then 
enormous diocese of New Zealand, which absolutely was like the clove of an 
orange, reaching from pole to pole.' 

The islands lying nearest to the Equator, and about 1000 miles 
from New Zealand, are quite uninhabitable by Europeans during the 
greater part of the year, and Bishop Selwyn's plan was to cruise among 
them during the cooler months of the year, and to bring away any of 
the native lads that might be entrusted to him, keep them in New ' 
Zealand for education during the summer, and before winter set in, 
take them back to their homes. 

Bishop Selwyn made his first cruise amongst the islands in 1849 
in a little schooner of only twenty-two tons, the Undine. In this tiny 
craft he safely accomplished the 1000 miles which divided New Zealand 
12 
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from the Loyalty and other groups of islands, and after cruising about 
amongst them for some time, and landing wherever there were no 
actual signs of hostility, he returned with his first five scholars, who 



BISHOP PAITEBON. 

were speedily installed at St. John's College, Auckland, an institution 
oniginally established by the Bishop for training young Maories for the 
ministry. 

In 1851, a new and larger vessel, the Border Maid, having been 
obtained, the Bishop again started for a four-months' cruise, which he 
repeated in 1852 and 1853, each time bringing back a larger number 
of scholars. After his return from England with his new fellow- 
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worker, and futnre successor in the work, he still continaed for another 
six years to make freqnent voyages to the islands, and to superintend 
the work at Auckland. 

On two occasions during this time Mr. Patteson remained for 
several months at one or other of the islands to keep a winter school. 
Thus, hoth by his residence amongst the people, and by his constant 
and familiar association with the lads brought from the various islands, 
he gradually obtained so thorough an insight into the whole work, that 
Bishop Selwyn resolved to entrust to him the sole responsibiUty of 
carrying it on. 

' I wish,' he writes at this time, ^you could see him in the midst of his 
thirty-eifi^ht scholars at Kohimaiama, with thirteen dialects buzzing round 
him, with a cheerful look and cheerful word for every one, teaching ABC, 
with as much gusto as if they were the X Y Z of some deep problem, and 
marshalling a field of black cricketers, as if he were still the captain of the 
eleven in the upper fields at Eton ; and, when school and play are over con- 
ducting the polyglot service in the Mission chapel.' 

Bishop Patteson was consecrated on St. Matthias' Day, 1861, in 
St. Paul's Church, Auckland, the Bishops of New Zealand (Selwyn), 
Wellington (Abraham), and Nelson (Hobhouse) officiating ; one of 
the Melanesian lads (Tagalana) holdmg the Prayer-book, from which 
Bishop Selwyn read the words of consecration. 

The following account, though referring to a period prior to Bishop 
Patteson's consecration, gives some idea of what his work was after- 
wards when he had to gain a footing on new islands . — 

' Leaving his boat some yards from the reef, where some hundred people 
are standing and shouting, he plmiges into the water, carrying no end of 
presents on nis back, which he has been showing to their astounded eyes, out 
of the boat. He probably has learnt from some strav canoe the name of the 
chief ; he calls out his name : he steps forward. Tne Bishop hands him a 
tomahawk, and holds out his hand for the chiefs bows and arrows. The old 
chief, with innate chivalry, sends the tomahawk to the rear, to show that he 
is safe, and may confide in him. The Bishop pats the children on the head, 
gives them fish-hooks and red tape. Probaoly he has with him a boy from 
another island, and brings forward this sample, and tries to make them under- 
stand he wants some of their boys to treat in like mani^er. Meanwhile the 
Bishop's eye is on the watch, and on one occasion he observed Mr. Patteson 
walking on inland too far, and the men di'awiag him on. He called him back, 
and afterwards said to him, ^^ Didn't you see those bushes alive where you 
were going?"' 

^ The whale-boat is manned with four good rowers. The Bishop and the 
Bev. J. C. Patteson keep a good look-out whilst approaching the island : the 
natives having previously shown their willingness for communication, by 
lighting fires and calling. If, as the boat approaches, a part of them retire 
into the bush, with their bows and arrows, ana send their women and children 
away, it is a bad sign : mischief is intended ; but if all remain together, the 
Bishop and Mr. Patteson generally swim through the surf to the beach, leav- 
ing the boat at a short distance, the risk being, lest, touching the shore, the 
natives might detain it for the sake of the iron which they are anxious to 
obtain. After the party have landed, they distribute fish-hooks, beads, &c., 
to the chiefs, exchange names, write them down, &c. After staying a short 
time, they swim back to the boat. Thus an intercourse is begun. These 
preliminary visits are sometimes perilous. I know of two instances in which 
they were shot at — one at Santa Maria, the other at Mallicolo } but a kind 
Providence has always kept them from harm.' 

The scholars securec^ at so great risk were brought at first to 
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Auckland, and in later years to Norfolk Island, and there were care- 
fully taught so that they might become missionaries to their countxy- 
men when they returned to live among them. 

Here is a sketch, from Bishop Patteson's own pen, of the scene in 
the school : — 

* Gome into the hall,' he says ; ' they are all at school there now. What 
do you expect to find P Wild-looking fellows, noisy and unruly P Well, it 
is true they come of a wild race, that they are familiar with scenes you 
would shudder to hear of. But what do you see ? Thirty young persons 
seated at four tables, from nine or ten to twenty-four years old. Borne are 
writing, others summing : others are spelling away, somewhat laboriously, 
at the first sheet ever written in their Isui^age. Well, seven months ago no 
one on their island had ever worn a stitch of clothing ; and that patient, 
rather rough-looking fellow, can show many scars received in warfare .... 
Who is that older-looking man, sitting with two lads and a young girl at 
that table ? He is Wadrokal, our oldest scholar ; this is the tenth year siQce 
Bishop Selwyn first brought him from his island, and he is teaching bis 
little wife and two of his countrymen. Others, with bright intelligent eye 
and thoughtful look, are learning the Catechism ; some of them are veiy 
satisfactory candidates for baptism: they are taught such Old Testament 
histories as bear most on the New Testament, and the gi'adual unfolding of 
the great promise concerning the *^ seed of the woman ; '' and they grasp such 
teaching wonderfully I Some of them are very clear-headed fellows, most 
of them veiy docile and lovable. If you come in the evening, you will be 
most of all pleased to see these young people teaching their own friends, the 
less advanced scholars. We are all astonished to find them so apt to teach ; 
this is the most hopeful sign of all — no mere loose talk, but catechizing. ex« 
plaining, and then questioning out of the boys what has been explained. 

Such was the nature of Bishop Patteson's work for the ten years 
of his episcopate, during which he never visited England. 

In 1863, a terrible disease in the form of a violent dysentery broke 
oat in the College at Auckland. Fifty out of fifty-two scholars were 
attacked, and at one time it seemed as if none could survive. Their 
snfiTerings, though borne with singular patience, were terrible. The 
dining-hall was now changed into an hospital, and the Bishop into the 
head-nurse and doctor. ' Night and day he nursed them ; no task was 
too mean for him — washing and cleaning the poor fellows, making 
poultices, mixing medicines — he lent a hand to all.' All but six of 
the patients happily recovered, but the same disease re-appearing a few 
months later, six more fell victims to it. To the Bishop it was a time 
of especial trial and responsibility. 

But a trial harder still to bear was to fall upon the Mission 
daring the next year. 

Several visits had been paid on former occasions to Santa Cruz, a 
lar^e island. The people had a bad reputation. They were a warlike 
race, armed with bows and clubs, and wearing the usual armlets and 
necklaces, and strips of a kind of cloth made of reeds closely woven, 
and having their hair plastered white with coral-dust. After several 
visits friendly relations had been established, and a landing safely 
effected at seven different places. In 1864 the Bishop again visited 
the island. Not wishing to risk any life but his own, he left the boat 
in charge of Mr. Atkin and two of the Pitcaimers — Edwin Nobbs, a 
son of the clergyman of the settlement, and Fisher Young, a lad of 
about Beventeen — and swam ashore alone. He had spent some time 
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amongst the people at a Tillage eome distance inland, and it was onlj 
when he had reached the boat safely, that a volley of arrows was fired 
at them from a body of some three hundred natives, who stood on the 
coral reef which he had just left. Fisher Young and Edwin Nobbs 
were both struck, one on the wrist and the other in the cheek. After 
lingering in great suffering for some days, both died of tetanus, and 
' were buried at sea. This was a deep sorrow to the good Bishop, and 
he never recovered his former buoyancy and mirthfulness. 

In 1867, the head-quarters of the Mission were removed to Norfolk 
Island, where an estate of about 1000 acres was granted on the oppo- 
site side to that occupied by the Pitcaimers, and where a group of 
Mission buildings, including a chapel, sprang up. 

Early in 1870 the Bishop was so unwell that his friends were most 
anxious about him ; but he slowly recovered, and by the end of October 
was able to resume his usual duties ; and the spiritual husbandry of 
the past years has now yielded frait, with promise of yet greater results. 
As many as 160 Melanesians might be seen dining together in the 
Mission-hall at Norfolk Island, whilst from all the islands where the 
old scholars were settled, the most hopeful accounts were brought. The 
ffrst ordained native clergyman — the Rev. George Sarawia, was also 
making good progress amongst his own peoole at Mota, where the 
Bishop, as he recorded in his latest letters, baptized no fewer than 
ninety-seven children, '• the whole Christian population being present as 
witnesses and sponsors.' 

But grievous hindrance to the Mission work had been gradually 
increasing : evil men, greedy of gain, were kidnapping the natives of 
the islands, and shipped them oflf to labour in the plantations of 
Queensland and Fiji. What were called emigration vessels, whose 
captains were said to make contracts with the islanders, were really 
slave-ships, whose crews carried off the ignorant natives, and treated 
them in the passage with horrid cruelty. These traders, knowing the 
trust which even the more savage islanders had in the Bishop, basely 
imitated his vessel, and even personated himself, in order to entrap the 
islanders. These outrages led the natives of some islands to attack 
the crews of any labour-ships that landed on their shores; and the 
Bishop was well aware that he exposed himself to imminent danger in 
continuing his voyages amongst them. Nevertheless he did not flinch, 
and, as he had himself foreseen, he was killed by the ignorant savages 
in revenge for the misdeeds of some slave-ships. 

The following account has been given of the scene of his death : — 
On the 20th of September last Bishop Patteson called in his vessel, the 
* SouUiem Gross,' at Santa Cmz, where, in 1864, he had already been in 
imminent danger of his life. Contrary to the usual custom, no canoes came 
out to meet nim, and only four were observed hoverinff near the reef. 
' Accordingly,' sajB the Rev. Mr. Brooke, ' being unable to land, the Bishop 
went ashoro in one of the canoes which finally came out to meet his boat. 
This canoe belonged to Taula and Motu, chiefs whom he know. Mr. Atkin 
was left in charge of the boat, which remained in company with the canoes, 
then reinforced, and four in number, as before. In about three-ouarters of 
an hour a man 'suddenly rose in one of the canoes, and saying — "Have you 
got anything like thisP'' let fly an arrow, which was accompanied by a 
voUey from his seven companions, the boat beiuR about ten yards distant 
from the canoes. Mr. Atkin was shot in the left snoulder, John in the right 
one, and Stephen trussed with six arrows in his shoulders and chest. 
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The account continues : — * The Bishop was still ashore. Mr. Atkin, with 
Mr. Bongarde, the mate, Charles Sani, Joseph Wate^ and others, put off again 
in the boat, to ascertain his fate. Meanwnile I extracted five arrow-heads 
from Stephen's body ; the sixth, in the regpion of the chest, was beyond my 
reach. " Kara i Bisop I " exclaimed the poor fellow. " We-two, fiishopl 



BEY. GEORGE SABAWIA. 

The tide had now risen, and we saw the boat pull over the reef. No canoes 
approached — but a tenantless one, with somethmg like a bundle heaped up in 
the middle, was floating alone in the lagoon. The boat pulled up to this, and 
took the heap or bundle out of it and brought it away, a yell of triumph rising 
fifom the beach. As they pulled alongside they murmured but one word, 
"The Body!" Yes. our dead Bishops body, wrapped cai-efuUy in native 
matting, and tied at the neck and ankles. A palm frond was thrust into the 
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breast, in which were fiye knots tied — the number of the slain, as they sup- 
posed, or possibly of those whom his death was meant to avenge. On 
TemoTin^ the matting, we found the right side of the skull completely 
shattered. The top of the head was cloven with some short weapon, and 
there were numerous arrow-wounds about the body. Beside all this havoc 
and ruin the sweet face still smiled, the eyes closed, as if the patient martyr 
had had time to breathe a prayer for these his murderers. There waa no 
si^ of agony or terror. Peace reigned supreme in that sweet snule, which 
will live in our remembrance as the last silent blessing of our revered Bishop 
and our beloved friend. We buried him next day. The good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.' 

The following is one of the last letters written by the martyred 
Bishop, and refers especially to the work done by George Sarawia, 
whose portrait we give, engraved from a photograph taken by Rev. 
R. H. Codrington, Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and who has 
for years been an honorary worker with Bishop Patteson : — 

'St. OoM, -4tiy. 22, 1871, 

' 100 miles E. of San Oidstoval. 
' A great movement has taken place in Mota* by God's good Providence. 

* George Sarawia'sf two years there have no doubt done much. Some of 
the people say, "They (viz. George, Charles, Benjamin, and their wives J) 
have helped us much, by their way of living, to see the meaning of this 
teaching. 

* I found that many lads — some 40 — were regularly living at his station^ 
©f whom some 16 or 20 could ready fairljr weU. The main point, however, 
was that whereas they had evei^ opportunity of leading a wild, heathen life, 
they had lived regularly the whole time with George a good, consistent life. 

* Then I found the parents everywhere willing to promise that their 
children should go to school and be brought up as Christians. Whereupon, 
after some time and much thought, I resolved to baptize not only all the 
infants, but all children up to about six years of age. 

' I have lately spent seven weeks at Mota, broken by a three weeks* cruise 
in the New Hebrides, into portions of three and four weeks. 

* During this time I have baptized 291 persons. 

'Then I left for the New Hebrides tiip, thinking that I might on my 
Yetum ascertain frem Geor^ (Sarawia) the real feelmg of the people, and 
hoping that my presence might not be found to have too much to do with 
the movement going on. 

'I came back to find that the schools had been fully attended, that 
houses were being built all about our station, that very many persons — some 
180 — were constant in their attendance at morning and evening school, 
though the weather had been, and still was, very bad. 

* There could be no doubt of the earnestness of the people. There was no 
excitement, no outpouring of strong feelings, except in two cases (one of 
which was not satisfactory to me, and the man remains as yet unbaptized). 
But people said, * We can*t teU why it is, but we do feel quite different. 
Before, we did not attend, and went on in many of the old ways ; now, we 
think and talk of nothing else, and the old ways we see to be wrong, and we 
have put them away.' 

* So the schooling went on steadily. Classes of catechumens, with me 
and George, admitted by dajrees to public prayer and then to baptism. 
Striking scenes there were : of old enemies, men who had shot each other, 
©Id men, husband and wife, being baptized together. 

' Sometimes if we got a fine day, in the open air, with some hundreds 
looking on and listening, more often in the little coral chapel, parties of 

* One of the Banks' group. + The first native ordained by the Bishop. 

* Native Christians. 
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dght, fouiteen, seTen, five, or more were baptized, the whole Christian flock 
standing as witnesses and sponsors for children. They say by heart the 
General Confession, the Lords Prayer, the Creed, and a short vei'sion of the 
Ten Commandments. They ai'e learning also the Te Deum. Daily, morn- 
ing and evening, we meet ; and now they meet in the little chapel, and we 
pray for grace to keep our baptismal tows. 

' I trust and pray that tne whole island may soon be evangelised, and 
other neighbouring islands be led by their example to accept Christianity.' 

It is yery grievons that the greed of these European and American 
kidnappers shoald be allowed to mar so blessed a work. It is to be 
hoped that the martyrdom of the brave and gentle and learned Bishop 
may lead to Government taking active steps to check this infamous 
tn^c, and that the glorious end of Bishop Patteson's life of self- 
devotion may prove a blessing to Melanesia, and illustrate the saying 
that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 




iEtfiopterss on ti)e ISeneliicit;* 

IV. — THE HIGH AND HOLY PLACE. 
' ye Heavens f bless ye the Lord, praise Himy and magnify Him for ever? 

^D ' whither shall the angels bear our souls away?' 

We have a general feeling that somewhere, a long way 
off, there is a country where God and the angels live, and 
where the redeemed go when they die — ^a happy aod 
glorious land. We have read about golden streets and 
golden harps, and gates of pearl, and saints in white ; and that, we say, 
is heaven, and thither we trust the angels will carry us when we die. 
And it is ' somewhere up there,' we say, looking at the sky, < only it 
must be beyond sun, and moon, and stars, and everything we can see.' 
The little May-queen in the beautiful story says of herself, when 
she is dying — 

* « . . before the day is done 
The voice that now is speaking will be beyond the sun.* 

and in a hynm which children are fond of singing it is said — 
* There is a happy land, 
Far, far away.' 

Our chief idea of heaven where God has His throne, and where the • 
angels live, and whither we hope to go when we die, is perhaps that it 
is very beautiful and very far away. 

There are several meanings in the Bible to the word heaven. 

Grod made a firmament to divide the seas from the clouds, and He 
called it heaven, and this we know to be the air we breathe. Grod also 
made the firmament in which He placed the sun and moon to rule our 
day and night, and in which the stars shine. This, also. He calls 
heaven; and we know it means the space in which our earth itself 
moves, but of what heaven is, in its highest and grandest sense — 
heaven, God's dwelling-place — ^we 'know little, and its wonders are in- 
visible. 

Its mystery seems to be touched upon in beautiful words in tho 
Book of Job: *• He holdeth back the face of His throne, and spreadeth 
His cloud upon it.' * Our Father which art in heaven,' our Lord 
taught OS to say, without thinking fit to tell us all about the heaven 
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where oar Father dwells ; but throughout His life we see His heart 
cUnging lovingly to its glory and its peace, and rejoicing oyer tl^ nn- 
dreamed-of happiness He had in store for His people there. 

Wherever and whatever this heaven may be, we feel that we are 
very closely linked with it. There is something to be thought over in 
an expression often used in the Bible when thQ invisible world and the 
invisible life are mentioned — ^it is that expression already alluded to in 
thinking of the angels. The Bible shows that people have often looked 
upon angels and upon heavenly things and not known them until their 
* eyes were opened.' 

St. Stephen * looked up steadfastly into heaven and saw the glory 
of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and said, Behold, 
I see the heavens opened,' as if the glory were there all the time, bat 
hidden from mortal sight until God was pleased to make it plain. And 
dying people see beautiful scenes sometimes, and hear sweet sounds, 
which our sight and hearing can seldom trace. 

Who can say what wonderful things we might now see if God were 
pleased to open our eyes ? How little we might find we had been 
aware of the company in which we had been speaking and acting and 
dwelling, just as Jacob's eyes were ^ opened ' by his dream which brought 
heaven so near, so that when he awoke and looked on the lonely coun- 
try in which he journeyed he said, < This is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.' That was an awful and beautiful 
light in which to look upon the world he lived in. 

We little know, perhaps, how much of the heavenly life may be 
going on around us — ^how near in our want we may be to where we 
shall want no more— how near in our sorrows to where ' God shall wipe 
away all tears.' 

As for what heaven is like, the Bible tells us but little of that 
either. It simply makes us feel that it is happy and beautiful beyond 
our understanding. ' Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.' We know that There is the throne of Him Whom 
yet ^the heaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot contain,' and that There 
our redeemed souls are to spend a time of glorious and happy rest. 
' Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord;' ' yea, saith the spirit, that 
they may rest ftrom their labours.' 

We must bear in mind carefully, because God has taught It us 
carefully, that when we enter heaven at death it will be to wait and to 
rest. There will still be something even better and more perfect in 
store for us, which will come with the Resurrection. 

We read of the golden cii^, but that is not the heaven into which 
we enter when we die. The golden city belongs to the new home which 
God is to create for the children of tiie Resurrection. So we do not 
suddenly go and find our friends and kindred all in the height of the 
new life, some of them crowned kings, perhaps, all busied in their pur- 
suits and services, into the midst of which we come as strangers. 
There is something bewildering in that thought, though if God had so 
taught us we might well have taken it in faith and thankfulness all 
the same, but God has given us a much more beautiful thing to look 
forward to. He teaches us that the departed do but wait for us, that 
they without us shall not be made periect, and that we shall go and 
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join them in their rest nntil that day when God shall make us perfect, 
and. give ns in heaven an everlasting home. 

We know, of course, that there is between death and the resnrreo- 
tion a waiting place of torment, as well as a waiting place of happiness, 
bat it is only of heaven that we ye speaking in the Benedicite. 

Sometimes, as in the vision of St. John, we get a glimpse of the 
pnrity, and the brightness, and the gladness of heaven ; but it is but a 
glimpse, only just enough to show us how good a thing it must be to 
depart and be with Christ. And this is enough. We know that it 
must be glorious to look upon God, with the holy angels about Him, 
doing His will. To find the loved and lost again for evermore must 
be a joy indeed ; and we know that it must be peace indeed to meet no 
angry word, no unkindly act, and never ourselves to feel within us the 
fitorm and the disquiet from which we were never free in our sinful 
earthly days ; and more high and beautiful than the most solemn wor- 
ship in which we ever knelt together on earth will be our worship in 
lieaven, as we say there together before the throne, * Salvation to our 
Ood which sitteth upon the throne, and onto the Lamb.' What more 
than this need we know of heaven ? 

* O Bweet and blessed oonntry, Jesu, in meroy bring ns 
The home of God's elect ; To that dear land of rest, 

O sweet and blessed eonntiy, Who art with God the Father, 
That eager hearts expect. And Spirit, ever blest' 
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THE VICTORY OF CHRIST. 

BT THB HOK. AND REV. W. H. LTTTBLTON, BECTOB OF HAQLBT. 

Bom. vi. 9-11. — Knowing that Christ being raised from the dead, 
dieth no mare ; death hath no more dominion over Him. For in that 
He died, He died unto sin once : hut in that He liveth, He lioeth unto 
God. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to he dead indeed unto sin, 
hat alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord, 

|HE grdat meaning of Easter to Christians is victory — the 
victory of life over death, of good over the power'of evil 
that was against it; in short, of Christ over Satan. His 
earthly enemies killed Him; then they sealed His sepulchre, 
and set a watch of soldiers over it to keep it. He was 
dead; and all that long Sabbath day all was still in that fair garden. 
The life that had made the world beautiful seemed over for ever. The 
power of evil and of death had been matched against the power of 
good, and had seemed to have proved itself the stronger of the two. 
The Chief Priests rejoiced, and thought themselves safe; the dis- 
^ples and the holy women, and all the good of the earth, must have 
felt infinitely sad. For once again in this evil world, and in a greater 
and more complete instance than ever before, good had seemed weaker 
than evil, and the ' patient abiding of the meek,' had indeed, it seemed, 
* perished for ever.* 

And so around that grave in the garden, not only the holy women, 
«nd not only the small band of faithful and true hearts that had fol- 
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lowed Jesus on earth, but even all the good that ever had been, or ever 
would be on earth, might have been gathered mourning. For if He 
was conquered, — He, the Innocent and the Perfect One, who then could 
ever hope to prevail ? If Heaven ' left His soul in Hades,* and ' suffered 
Hia body to see corruption ; ' if, whei^HE was dead, nature marched her 
onward course as if nothing unusual had happened; if He were suf- 
fered to ' die the common death of all men,* and no sign from heaven 
came to tell that God, the Lord of life and death, loved Him; if the 
old earth swallowed Him up, and made an end of Him for ever, then 
indeed might all who ever had trusted God have said that they had 
* cleansed their hearts in vain, and washed their hands in innocency.* 
Then they too, even God's children, might have said, as the children of 
this world do, that good and evil are both alike in the sight of God ; 
that one end shall come to both ; that God has no preferences. Then 
all the supernatural hopes of the good, and all the deep fears of the 
wicked, are mere delusions ; and the true philosophy of life, and of what 
man is, is expressed in the creed of wretched sensualists, ' Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.' Let us live as brute creatures do ; 
for we really are no better than they. 

It is to such thoughts that this Church season gives the great 
answer for us who are Christians. I do not say, my brethren, that it is 
the only answer; but it is the greatest — ^much the chief, and most com- 
plete, and most satisfactory answer. The great meaning to ns of 
Easter is, as I have said, victory over death and evil. Accordingly 
the ancient fathers of the Church saw in many scenes in the Old 
Testament History types and shadows of this meaning of Christ's 
resurrection. When they read of giant Samson carrying away the 
gates of Gaza, they saw in this an image of Him Who, having gone 
down into the stronghold of death, came out from it bearing on His 
mighty shoulders the gates of that great prison. And in the whole 
history of God's ancient nation, they saw many types of the same truth. 
The great characteristic of that history is, that God does everything 
for them ; their deliverances are His work ; they are led by Him, fed 
by Him, carried by Him, according to an everlasting covenant fi^lj 
entered into by Him, ' ordered in all things and sure.' And in that 
history one great type of the resurrection is the passage of God's 
chosen people through the Bed Sea. For by that act of God they were 
delivered from the power of Pharaoh ; they were brought out from 
bondage and from misery, and started on their road to an unseen and 
beauteous land of promise, the ' land flowing with milk and honey, the 
gloiy of all lands,' and that not by their own power, but by the power 
of God, their Friend and mighty Deliverer. So it was not in themselves 
that they were led to trust, but in God. Many things were against 
them that seemed too strong for them. The Red Sea stood in their 
way, and the hills by its shore hemmed them in ; ' they were entangled 
in the land.' The Egyptians with a great army pursued them, and 
beyond that sea was the fiery wilderness, a great waste of terrible desert, 
which they must cross before they could reach the Holy Land. Beyond 
that again were the Amalekites, and thos(L giant Anakim of whom it 
was said, ' Who can stand before the children of Anak ?' And the 
Holy Land itself was possessed by powerfil enemies. To set against all 
this, what was there ? One thing only, the Word, the promise of God. 
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This you will find is characteristic of the whole Jewish history; 
Israel liyes and rejoices by faith — faith in God's promises and God's 
power. They rejoice ' as seeing Him Who is invisible.' So it is with 
all God's people eyerywhere, and in all ages. It is not that they see ; 
it is that they believe. Yes, my brethren, death is a mystery; life is 
a mystery; a thousand things about us in the height and in the depth 
are mysterious, and are often very terrible. But no matter, God is 
stronger than all ; and God has promised us that He will carry us 
through if we will trust ourselves idtogether to Him. 

Thus, our faith is ' the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things unseen.' That is the key-note of the wondrous history of 
*' Israel after the flesh,' as it is also of the mind of the spiritual Israel. 

Now this season gives the great support to faith and sure hope in 
God. The resurrection of our Lord is always made in Scripture the 
key-note of the Christian faith. ' If Christ be not risen,' says St. Paul, 
* your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins ;' because God's Word was 
pledged that He should rise again. But, because Christ is risen, 
therefore all is well for all who trust in Him. The apostles are said 
to be ' witnesses of the resurrection.' And when it is desired to ex- 
press in few words what the subject of their preaching is, it is said to 
be *• Jesus and the Besurrection.' Thus the resurrection is the key- 
stone of the whole arch. 

And the fact of that resurrection stands upon as strong evidence, 
I do not fear to say, as any fact whatever in the history of the world. 
I will not go into the evidences of it now. But the existence of the 
Church ever since, the witness of millions to its spiritual power in their 
own souls ; its laying hold of minds of all sorts, from the greatest of 
the Earth to the simplest, — the great fact, I say, of the kingdom of 
Christ, is in itself a mighty witness of the resurrection ; it testifies 
that its Divme Head lives and works. 

But to whom will this fact be a blessing ? Not, alas I to all men 
For how can eternal life, the lengthening out of our existence into an 
endless future, be a blessing to any, unless they AreJUtedfor that great 
future? 

Men sometimes speak as if the mere fact of admittance into 
another world, into the presence of God in heaven, must make a spirit 
happy, whereas the eflfect might be just the reverse. You cannot be 
happy in any world unless you are fitted, by disposition, by taste, by 
s spirit of mind congenial to it, for the occupations in it ; and, above 
all, for the company in which you will find yourself there. 

This is overlooked by many in looking forward to the future life. 
They seem to think that, whereas in this world the will of man must 
submit to the will of God, and we must do what God pleases ; in that 
world, on the other hand, the will of God will serve us, and to do what 
tve please, — a strange delusion surely. No, depend upon it, there is, 
and can be, but one possible way of happiness in the kingdom of 
God; that is, in conforming our will to His — in learning to hate 
what He hates, and to love what He loves. And if we ask, what 
does God hate or love ? the answer is, — that which His own Son, 
our Lord, hates and loves. So are we brought ever back to this ; 
that to learn the mind of Christ is the only possible key to open the 
great door into eternal happiness. And there is but One who can 
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form in tis that mind — that is, the Spirit of God. ' Except ye be 
born of the Spirit,' said our Lord, * ye cannot see the kingdom of 
God.' Are we, then, living to God ? Are we accepting His will as ' 
our will ? * This is the great question for all of us. 

As it is said in the Collect for Easter-day, the gate of everlasting 
life is opened in our sight. We see through it into the glorious world 
of immortality, and of eternal light. Yes ; but shall we enter that 
gate? Shall we be of the number of those whom God will carry 
through that great gateway into that wondrous world ? You have, 
we will suppose, the desire for it. As the Collect says, * God's special 
grace preventing you,' has *put into your mind that good desire;' but 
will it be * brought to good effect' in you? Shall you, indeed, be 
admitted through those gates ? This is the great question for indi- 
vidual salvation. Perhaps you are ready to say, sin is too strong for 
yon ; the power of evil is so great that you cannot overcome it. You 
-are ' tied and bound with the chain of your sins,' and you cannot get 
free. The gates of the great prison of sin are fast closed upon yoa; 
how can you break through them ? There is, as it were, an impass- 
ible Bed Sea before you ; there are mighty enemies on all sides of 
you ; there are giant sins standing in your way. The holy land, the 
land of promise, the home of God's elect, is very far off. It is. for 
others, not for you. No, my brethren, say not so. He Who, as at 
this season, conquered sin and death, conquered it for the whole fallen 
race of Adam. If yon do not conquer your spiritual enemies, the 
fault will be your own. The Divine Samson has borne away, once for 
4ill, the great gates of sin's prison ; the Divine Moses goes before us 
in the might of His divinity, showing the way through the trackless 
wilderness which He has travelled and explored before us. The Divine 
Joshua, the * Captain of the Lord's Hosts,' is leading us on to sure 
victory, if we will but believe — and follow. Say not, like the unbeliev- 
ing Israelites, The. enemies are too many and too mighty for us. Has 
He not promised, and will He not fulfil ? Say, like Caleb and Joshua, 
' The land is a glorious land, flowing with nulk and honey ; we have 
tasted of its fruits ; and we can conquer, because God is with ns. 
The Jordan of death shall give way before your steps, and you will 
All take up your abode beyond it in the home of God's elect.* 

Think of that greater * exodus' which shall one day take place — 
THE EXODUS OF THE SAVED OUT OF THIS WORLD. Shall you bc among 
them ? or shall you be left ? To whom do you belong ? To whom are 
you giving yourself ? Who is your master — your leader, and king ? 
is it the world ? or is it Christ ? On that depends now the favour of 
God. On that all will depend on the great day of the flnal consum- 
mation of all things. Do you come to the table of the Lord ? Do you 
belong to His company on earth, really, with a whole heart ? Then 
He will carry you safe also into His eternal Kingdom, to be with Him 
for ever. For did He not say to one who asked Him, * Lord, whither 
goest Thou ?' * Whither I go, thou canst not follow Me now, but 
thou shalt follow Me afterwards.' 'I go to prepare a place for you ; 
and if I go to prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
yon unto Myself, that where I am, there ye may be also.' 

God grant us to be His now, that we may be His for ever. 
Amen. 

24 
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DUBSLET. 

Fifky-eight Candidates from this Parish, S2 Hale and 26 Female, 
were confinned at Berkeley on March 14. It was by an oversight 
that a Confirmation was not held at Dursley Church this year. In 
all probability there will be for the future a Confirmation in this 
Church every second year, which will preyent the necessity of 
haying to conyey the Candidates so far. 

The attendance at the Wednesday Evening Services this Lent has 
been such as to justify the hope that they have not been without use 
in tnming that holy Season to good account. And our best thanks 
are due to the Archdeacon and Clergy of the neighbouring Parishes 
who have kindly preaohed on those evenings. 

Her Majesty's Inspector's report of the National Schools has not 
yet been reoeivedy but will appear in the next Magaaine. 

CHITRCH BE0I8TEB. 

Bipnsiii. 
March 1«— Annie Bauer. 

8 — ^Aubrey Charles, son of Charles William and Anne 

Isabella Baines. 
„ Frank, son of David and Mary Poole. 
n Albert Edward, son of Enoch and Emma Newth. 
n Alfred James, son of James May. 
19— Edith Emily, daughter of Thomas and Hannah Williams. 
23^Sarah Eliaabeth,daughter of John and Hannah Pep worth. 
23— George Arthur, son of Arthur and Ellen Perrin. 
29 — Frank Edward, son of l*homas and Martha Rogers. 
81 — Mary Charlton, daughter of Herbert and Anne Dawes. 

BUBIiXS. 

March 6— Harriet Ridley, aged 64 years. 
15— William Pegler, aged 42 years. 
18— Richard Hewish, aged 85 years. 
31 — Alfred Reginald Dauncey, aged 4 years. 



EINGf-STANLET. 

OFFERTORY ACCOUNT, 1871. 



Cb. £ s. d. 

Balance firom 1870 . • 5 18 2 
By Offertories, 1871 42 8 4 



£48 1 6 



Dr. £ s. d. 

Special Offertories 

for Schools' Fund, 

Societies, Church 

Expenses, &c. .. 29 6 11^ 
For Choir purposes 2 
For Wine, &c., for 

Sick 10 14 4 

In hand 6 2} 



£48 1 6 
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LsKTEN Sesyicqbs. — The marked improvement in the observance 
of this Season, which has of late years been awakened throughout 
the Cburch, has been instanced 'this year in King- Stanley by the 
congregations of Parishioners and others at the additional serviees, 
especially daring Fassiontide, in the Earish Ohuroh. The attendances 
fdso at the Service in the Boys' School-room on Wednesday evenings 
have been very large and have increased each time. The services them- 
selves were of a very impressive character, and the heartiness with 
which the congregations joined in the singing of the ** Miserere," the 
Litany of Penitence, and the other devotions was very striking. 

On Friday, March 22, the Night School work for the past winter 
was closed by the'Examination, which in the absence of Her Majesty^B 
Inspector, J. Bowstead Esq., was conducted by his assistant, Mr. 
Davies. .The number of boys presented for Examination was 26, 
and this was supplemented by .10 pupils from the Night School of 
All Saints' Church, Selsley. The result will, however, not be 
known before March or AprU of next year. 

At a Confirmation holden^by:tfae Bishop of the Bioc^e on the 
Feast of the Annunciation at St. Nicolas' Chtfreh, Stondish, two 
candidates were presented by >tfae Clergy of this Pamh. The last 
Confirmation for this Parish having been held' in March, 1870, the 
next ordinary opportunity of being oebfinned for persons living in 
Eing-Stanley will not take pkce cmtil the spring of next year, as 
the Confirmations in this distridt t>coar onee in every three years. 
The t^o above-mentioned candidates being desirotts of immediate 
Confirmation, availed themselves of ^e Bi8lu>p'fl visit to Standish for 
that purpose. 

A Village Concert is arranged to take place on Monday Evening, 
April 8th, at the School-House. 

CflUECH BEGISTER. 
Baphsks. 
March 8— Anne Elizabeth, daughter of Oeorge and Ellen Cbampion, 
Eastington. 
„ Flora Emily, daughter of David and Susannah Lusty, 

Shute Lane. 
17— Joseph, son of Henry and Jane Young, Penn Lane. 
20 — Lucy, daughter of Frederick and Hannah Gale, by 
Stanley Mill. 
Feast of the Annunciation — Rosina Alice Mary, daughter of William 
and Mary Preen, by Stanley Mill. 
„ Eugenie Augiista Medora, daughter of ditto, ditto. 
„ Katharine Lucy, daughter of John Gardner and Maria 

Leaeh, BMminster. 
„ EUen Clutterbdck, daughter of Ihomas and Ellen 
Victoria Beard, The Luggs. 
March 26— Harriet (adult), daughter of Thomas and Anne Iddlea, 
Harmer's Stream. 
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We have not hitherto said anything, either in self-commendation 
or otherwise, about our 2li^ht School, held during the past winter. 
But for want of other pgnsh news we may mention, for the edifi- 
cation of those whom it may interest, that this School was held 49 
nights during the winter, that the aTerage attendance was 15, and 
that both the behaviour and progress were quite as good as those of 
any School that may happen to possess exactly the same description 
of scholars in eyery respect, and Qs^actly an. equal amount of teaching 
and superintendence. It will be a matter of equal interest to our 
readers to be informed, that no less than six boys obtained prizes, in 
the. shape of books and pocket-knives, for their regularity of 
attendance and application to their studies. The names of Uiese 
fortunate individuals are worthy to be recorded : — they are, James 
Malpass, James Woodward, Thomas Aitwiood, Thomas Brazington, 
Walter Woodward, and Albert Butcher. 

CHTJECH^WEGISTER. 

Baptism. 
March 6 — Edith Mary, daughter of William and Anne Hooper. 

BtmiAL. 
Mareh 5^Mary Cole, of Thombury, aged 88 years. 



ULEY. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL ACCOUNT, 1871. 



BECBIPTS. £ S. d. 

Goyemment Grant.. 43 11 10 
Night School Grant 8 la 4 
Interest from Trustees 9 
Subscriptions and Do- 
nations 61 8 6 

Children's Fees 36 16 4 

Books sold to chUdren 2 8 7 

Concert for debt .. 5 la 

Other sooroes .... 10 



£165 8 6 



PATKBNTS. £ S. d« 

Balance on 1870 .. 7 19 

Master's Salary .... 90 611 

Assistants 28 17 6 

Monitors...*. 21 6 

Apparatus and Books 2 8 8 

Puel 2 6 2 

Cleaning and Repairs 12 4 

Other Expenses .... 33 



£165 8 6 



The Inspector's Beport on the National School has now been 
reoeivecL It says^ ** The ordm of this School is unexceptionable, 
but its Instruction has been affected by the long prevalence of serious 
illness among the children, whoee Dictation and Arithmetic will 
doubtless be much bettev done next year. Fouvteea Evseniog 
Scholars have passed satisfiMlprily. The Needlewodc of the Girls 
appears to be caiefnlLy andfinccefiBfioUy altendi^ to. The Candi- 
dates for Aj^rmticeship mn wtHl prepared for tibeir Esamination." 
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The Grant obtained for the Day Sohoql was £67. 6s., for the 
Night School £4. Is. 8d. '• . 

'[ The Lord Bishop held a Confirmation at Berkeley on March 14. 
Thirteen Candidates were presented from Uleyi aftd* one was pre- 
TODted from attending by illness. 

Mr. Forbes gave a Lecture on the '' Overland Route to India/' on 
March 11 th, in the National SchooL There was a numerous 
audience, many of whom 'had come a considei^able distance, and a 
number of young people from the Night Schools and Sunday Schools 
were present, all of whom listened with the utmost attention to 
Mr. Forbes, whose Lecture fully sucoeeded both in interesting and 
instructing them. 

At a Yestry Meeting held on March 2nd, the following Parish 
Officers were elected : — Mr. Joseph Powell and Mr.)Thomas Norris, 
Guardians of the Poor ; Mr. Charles Norris and Mr. William Bailey, 
Surveyors of Boads; Mr. Thomas Evans and Mr. John Cave, 
Overseers. 

Low on the blossoms thirsting 
Pall dqwn th^ drops of rain, 
And leaves and flowers are bnrstiiig 
Out into life again, 
^., Meet for the glorious crown of spring. 

While Easter beUs so sweetly ring, 
\ ' • ^[ So on each weary spirit - ^ 

, n Descends the Heavenly 40W, 

Uprising to inherit 
* The gifts for ever new ; 
' Thoeei blessed g^fts the angds bring, 
' ' W^e Easter bells ^ sweetly ring. 

And as in liaise and glory, 

j: l' As earthly Christians pray| * * ' • * • • 

'\ : I We greet the ancient story 

C C ... Of " Christ is risen to-day " : 

We know the holy Angels sing^ ' ^\ , .^ 
- -A-. - ^ - While Easter bells jw BjfefitJi.ruig. 

■' ^ ' ^ •♦ - v^^, 1872. 

. JDHTJRCH REGISTEIl. 

Baftisx. ,. *. 
March 6— Philemon, son of George Alfk'e^ and Ellen Fisher. .« ] 

' •' • BiTBIALS. . ■ ' ; 

March 7— Lucy Stinohoombe, aged 90 years. 

'28-1-Ed ward Powell, aged 62 years. --..';: 



o i 
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BERKELEY. 

The Lenten Services of this year have been numerically Bttccessful, 
and we trust also that they have been successful from a religious 
point of view, — that those persons present were impressed with the 
solemnity of the season — that they endeavoured to realize the facta 
in the life of Jesus that were in process of commemoration, and 
followed in heart the footsteps of their suffering Lord even to the grave. 
In addition to the usual services a solemn service specially adapted 
for children was held at 11.30 a.m., on the Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and 'J hursday of Holy Week. The services of Good 
Friday were exceedingly impressive. In addition to those at 
8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 6 p.m., there was a Special Service held 
in the afternoon to commemorate our blessed Lord's passion and 
death. It was attended by many of the parishioners and most 
of the children of the Sunday Schools. But the sorrow and 
mourning of Lent passed away and was succeeded by the joy of 
Easter, a joy not only manifested by the character of the services 
and by the floral decorations of the Church, but also, as we hope, 
felt in the hearts of the worshippers and fruitful in bringing forth 
the flowers of hope, and love, and faith, and thankskgiving, that 
the ** temples of the Holy Ghost " might be appropriately decorated 
too. At 8 a.m., Eucharist, on Easter Day, there were present 
27 Communicants. At 11 o^clock service there were 50 Commu- 
nicants present, l^ow although this is a decided increase upon 
previous Easlers, still it is a mournfully small number when 
Y e consider the sizo and population of the parish, the proportion of 
those who profess to love the Church and its ordinances, and the 
fact that a Confirmation was held in Berkeley as late as the 14th of 
March last. Can children be called obedient if they wilfully neglect 
the orders of their parents ? Can persons be called Christians who 
month after month and year after year neglect to present themselves 
at the table of their Lord, although He has expressly said, '< Do 
this in remembrance of Me " ? 

The Church Choir sung some Easter carols after evening service 
on Easter Day and the Sunday after. The singing showed signs of 
careful preparation, and the carols themselves were well chosen and 
most appropriate to the festive season. 

The Choral Society has commenced its work. There have already 
been two meetings and some effectual practice. It is hoped that the 
:^ociety may be able to give a concert during the summer. A piano 
has not yet been procured. 

The Rev. J. L. Staokhouse left the Chantry for a short holiday on 
Monday, 16th ult. Unfortunately he met with a severe accident on 
the following day while staying at the house of a friend. He has 
dislocated the cartilage of one of his knees. He is, of course, 
unable to walk, but his anxiety for the parish will not permit him 
to remain away, and he is expected shortly amongst us again. 

We are sorry to say that there is a great deal of sickness in the 
parish, and death is at work amongst old and young, so that some 
well-known faces and loved ones are missed from among us. We 
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have, however, this joj in our hearts that they are '* not lost, but 
gone before." 

. The Wick Service is to be continued during the absence of the 
Bev. J. L. Stackhouse and while he is incapable of doing duty. The 
Venerable Archdeacon Sir George Prevost kindly undertook the duty 
on Sunday the 21st, and the Rev. C. H. Bidding, M.A., on the 28th. 
The Archdeacon has promised to provide for the services until Mr. 
Stadkhouse is able to re-commence his duty. The Services at Purton 
are very successful, the congregations are increasing, and soon we 
hope a larger room will be required, and the people be stirred up to 
build a Church although it be at the eleventh hour. 

A Meeting was held in the Town Hall, on Friday, the 26th ult., 
to consider the sanitary condition of the town. We hope it may 
arouse the inhabitants to see the necessity of proper drainage, and 
that something praetical may be done in time before the increasing 
heat of the weather render us an easy prey to cholera, small-poz, or 
typhoid fever. . 

CHUKCH BEGISTEE. 

Baptiskb. 
March 25— Jane, daughter of George and Eliza Best, of Sharpness 
Point. 
„ 30— Joseph Edward, son of Jonah and Mary Ganey, of Moblcy . 
yy William George, son of Charles James and Priscilla 
Taylor, of Mobley. 
April 7 — ^Lizzie Ellen, daughter of William and Ellen Lawrence, 
of Newport. 
„ Dmsilla, daughter of Joseph and Emma Watts. 

MAaniAOES. 
April 16 — ^William Ford, of Clapton, to Julia Barber, of Blissbury. 
„ 24 — William King, of New Park, to Hannah Pouting, of 
Woodford. 

BUBIAU. 

March 18— Elizabeth Brown, aged 77 years. 

„ 28 — ^Jane Best, aged 2 weeks. 

„ 30— Charles Smith, aged 1 year and 5 months. 
„ Thomas Musty, aged 25 years. 
April 3 — Sarah Sutton, aged 84 years. 

,^ 6" Annie Sophia Hall, aged 3 years. 

„ 12— Eliza Price, aged 61 years. 

„ IS — William Lusty, aged 13 years. 

„ 25— Elizabeth Smith, aged 48 years. 

„ 26 — John Bell, aged 13 years. 

COALEY. 

Though the National School was inspected by Her Mojesty's 
Inspector on February 15th, the Report has but just been received. 

The following is a copy : — *' * The lower Standards of this School 
have passed well ; the upper Standards have been less successful, 
and call for improyement both in Spdiling and Ciphering. The 
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discipline and needlework are good. More apparatus is wanted for 
the secalar instruction for the Infants, and a class-room would be a 
m6st desirable addition to the premises.' My Lords hope the Mana- 
gers will provide a class-room for the Infants as Her Majesty's 
Inspector recommends. Your attention is requested to Article 
17 (g). The needful apparatus should be suppli^. Article 82 (h). 
Mistress Francis will shortly receive her certificate." 

Considering how very few of the children are over ten years of 
age, and therefore how difficult to attain any high standard in the 
School, the Eeport above given must be considered satisfactory. 
There were only 27 children qualified for Examination as having 
made the necessary number of attendances. Four of these were 
absent on the day of Inspection. The Grant from the Government 
amounts to £30. 6s., which is £8 more than last year. There is a 
further Grant of £4. 8s. 4d. for the Night School as examined in 
February, 1871. 

At a vestry meeting held on Easter Tuesday, Mr. Joseph Barrett 
and Mr. Charles Kadley were elected as churchwardens jointly by 
the Yicar and parish. 

April 18th, a poor rate of 7d. in the pound was allowed in vestry 
and afterward confirmed by the magistrates. 

Thursday, May 9th, is Ascension Bay. There will be Morning 
Service with Holy Communion at 1 1 o'clock, and Evening Service 
with a sermon at 7 o'clock. The Church marks this day with 
Proper Psalms, and Lessons, and a Proper Preface at the Communion 
Service. And when we consider how important an article of the 
Creed is our Lord's Ascension, we can only wonder at the slight 
observance it receives. Our Saviour's interceding for us surely ought 
to be more valued by His people. 

The collections for lighting the church during the winter have 
fully met the cost of the candles, and will not be resumed till 
September. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
April 7 — Sarah Ann, daughter of Jeremiah Russell and Ann 
Bridget Smith. 
„ „ Elizabeth Jane, daughter of Mary Ann Smith. 
„ 10 — ^Eliezer, son of Henry and Sarah Webb. 
„ 22 — Leonard, son of Matilda Hill. 

Mabhiaoes. 
April 8 — John Workman to Harriet Phillimore. 
„ 9 — ^Walter John Bick to Harriet Hancock Hill. 

BimiALs. 
April 12 — Arthur Edward Workman, aged 12 years. 
„ 23 — Leonard Hill, an infant. 
„ 24 — Mary Ann Russell, aged 23 years. 

TTTANTED a good plain COOK in a Clergyman's family. Appty 
^" at the "Vicarage, Coaley. 

WANTED a situation as HOUSEMAID, aged 23. Apply, P. L., 
^^ the Yicarage, Coaley. 
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• Your Majesty may wish to take it, for I wrote that wicked paper.* 
A STORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 



XIV.— 5. 
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a Storg of jFrelrericfe tie ffireat. 

|PKUSSIAN lieutenant-colonel, whose regiment had been 
disbanded after the peace of Habertsberg, in 1763, had 
received his dismissal. He was a brave and excellent 
officer. He had faithfully discharged his duty in the war, 
and was much grieved that he could no longer march 
under the royal standard, and serve his king in battle. Another cir- 
cumstance, too, weighed heavily upon him, and embittered his life. 
Since his dismissal he only received half-pay, and as the city of Berlin 
had become very dear, and the brave officer had seven children, there 
was not too much to eat in his house, and he felt that if sickness 
or any special distress came, he and his family would be sorely 
pinched. 

The brave man was rather proud, and thought it would be a dis- 
grace to earn the necessary bread for his wife and seven children by any 
other employment. It was his opinion that it was the king's duty to 
help him in his trouble ; so he wrote one petition after the other, which he 
had sent to the king : in these he described, in touching words, the sad 
condition of himself and his family. But he received no answer to all 
his letters. Frederick the Great had conceived a prejudice against the 
lieutenant-colonel, which had first led to his dismissal, and now stood in. 
the way of his petitions being attended to. 

But the poor man had a kind, influential Mend, who smumoned up 
courage one day, and spoke to the king about him. He described his 
friend as a brave man, a faithful husband and father, and an excellent 
officer, and he spoke of his distress in such heart-touching words, that 
Frederick was moved to compassion, and determined as soon as pos- 
sible to atone for the wrong that he had done him. 

But an event occurred which frustrated all the attempts made 
to help the poor lieutenant-colonel. One morning a paper was stuck up 
on the comers of the streets in Berlin, which in bitter and malicious 
words reviled the king. Frederick generally smiled at these anonymous 
productions. He thought that he ruled his people kindly, and that 
his subjects loved him. Once when he was riding down the chief street 
of Berlin he remarked a great crowd and uproar ; he sent a servant t)a 
to demand the cause. ' They have been sticking up a paper against 
your majesty/ was the reply. The king at once made a signal with 
his hand, and cried out, ' Put it down lower, so that the people may 
read it easier, and not have to stretch out their necks so far.* At 
these words the populace burst out into a loud hurrah. The insolent 
placard was at once taken down, and torn into a thousand pieces. 
Hearty cheers greeted the king as he rode slowly onwards. 

But since that time the king had grown older and more irritable. 
Moreover, this paper, which he read himself, was so shameful and 
scandalous, that he burst out into a fury directly. He at once made 
known, that whoever discovered the author should receive a reward of 
fifty dollars from the royal treasury. 

The author was no other than our poor lieutenant-colonel* 
Want and misery had terribly increased in his house. His good, brave 
wife had fallen seriously ill, from trouble and anxiety. The expenses 
2 
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A Story of Frederick the Great 



of the doctor and medicine rapidly absorbed the officer's small inciome, 
60 that very little remained for his children. The unfortunate man 
fell at last into bitter despair. He laid all the blame on the king, 
Anger and despair drove him to write this insulting paper against 
the king, which he copied out, and in the darkness of the night fixed 
up in several public places of the capital. He hoped that a reward 
might be offered, and then he intended to accuse himself to the king. 
and daim the reward' for his wife and children. What might become 
of himself, or what punishment he might receive for his insolence, did 
not trouble him at all. In his despair he had forgotten his Ood, and 
was weary of his life. 

It soon became known that Frederick had offered a reward of 
fifty dollars for the discovery of the author of this paper. The lieu> 
tenant-colonel at once hastened to the royal palace. He announced here 
that he knew the name of the author, but that he would only tell it to 
the king himself. It was not long before he received a command to 
appear before Frederick the Great. 

' Who are you ?' said the king, as the officer entered the apart- 
ment and made a respectful salute before him. The lieutenant-colonel 
mentioned his name, and Frederick at once recollected the dislike he 
formerly had had to this man, but also the better opinion that he 
had formed of him, and the decision which he had now come to about 
him. 

He was silent for a while. Then he said sternly, ' Do you know 
the name of the scoundrel who composed' that insolent paper ? ' 

The lieutenant-colonel replied, * Your Majesty has promised a re- 
ward of fifty dollars to whoever can name the author of that paper. I 
implore your Majesty to send the money at once by an adjutant to my 
poor famOy. My wife and children are almost starving. Have pity 
upon us ; then, I will at once tell the name of the evU-doer I * 

Old Fritz gave a keen look at the officer. Misery, grief, and 
despair, were manifest on the man's haggard features. 

' What say you ?' exclaimed the king. 

' It is as I have told your majesty,' replied the lieutenant-colonel. 
* Oh, I implore your majesty to send at once, lest my wife and children 
ehould die of hunger before the help comes to them.* 

Frederick went quickly to his table, took a roll of money in his 
hand, and rang the bell. An adjutant entered the room. 'Here,' 
said the king, ' take this money at once to the wife of this lieutenant- 
colonel, and return and inform me in what condition you find the 
family.' 

' Oh, adjutant,* exclaimed the lieutenant-colonel, ' have the kind- 
ness to go as quickly as you can, I beg you.* 

The adjutant promised, and hurried out of the room. ' O great 
and merdfal God, I thank Thee,' cried the officer now, with deep 
emotion ; * I know now that my wife and children will not starve. 
If my head should fall, Thou wilt now provide for them.' 

' What I' cried the king; < who wants to have your head ? ' 

The officer then said, * Your Majesty may wish to take it, for I — 
I wrote that wicked paper.' He had scarcely said these words than he 
Ml down fainting from exhaustion and excitement. 

Frederick was so greatly moved and agitated by this scene, that 
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he coald give no help to the fainting man. He pulled the beU quickly. 
Two adjutants who were ^yaiting in the ante-room entered. 

' Quick I ' cried the king. ' Lay this officer upon the sofa. Fetch 
my physician. Give him some wine as quickly as possible.* 

All this was done as the king ordered. The unfortunate man lay 
pale, and without giving a sign of life, on the sofa. In great agitation 
Frederick the Great stood beside him, and gazed at him. He saw 
the traces which misery and despair had graven in his face. Then he 
said, as if to himself, ' How low misery and want can reduce a brave 
man ! Why did I not learn earlier what I have learned to-day ? 
I have been cruel to the poor man; I have much to make up to 
him/ 

The physician arrived. He poured a few drops of wine into his 
mouth, and then bathed his forehead and temples with it. The faint- 
ing man opened his eyes. His first look fell anxiously on the king, 
who stood before him. 

* Don't trouble yourself about anything,' said Frederick, in a kind 
and friendly voice. ' Drink a glass of wine to revive you.' 

The lieutenant-colonel drank the wine, and raised himself from his 
couch. 

< Yon may go now, doctor,' ordered Frederick ; * the adjutant, too, 
may remain in the antechamber till I ring. I wish to talk with the 
lieutenant- colonel alone.' 

Doctor and adjutant at once left the room. Old Fritz and his 
officer were alone. The lieutenant-colonel stood up, but he still staggered 
with weakness. 

' Remain sitting, I command you,' said the king. The poor man 
obeyed. And now Frederick the Great stood before him, and asked 
him, ' Tell me, how could you, as a man of honour, compose such a 
scurrilous paper ? ' 

' Your majesty,' said the lieutenant-colonel, ' I was in despair. My 
beloved wife has for weeks been lying seriously ill from want. My 
children were crying for bread. For the last two years I have sent in 
petition after petition praying for a little relief. I have never received 
any answer. For two years I have stood every audience-day in your 
majesty's antechamber. I have often sent in my name, but my king 
would never see me, nor listen to my grievances. That was enough 
to make any heart at last hard and bitter. I cannot steal, and, as an 
officer, I dared not beg. But I could not see my wife and my four 
unfortunate children starve. Alas I I was nearly driven mad. I 
thought to myself : '^ Write an insolent paper against the king ; a 
reward will be offered for the discovery of the writer. Give yourself 
up then, and receive the promised reward. Your wife and children 
will then have bread for some little time at all events. People 
will show them pity. Your head will fall under the executioner's 
axe. But what does that matter ? Your wife and children will 
be saved, and your misery will come to an end too." Thus I 
thought, your majesty. Punish me as I have deserved. I will not 
murmur, but willingly suffer the punishment. I haye done wrong; 
1 confess it.' 

The officer ceased. He was exhausted, and much excited. Frederick 
replied in a severe tone, — 
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* I shall not take your head, bat yon have acted as a criminal, and 
I most take care that yon do no further mischief.* 

He rang. The adjntaiH came in. ' Take this officer^s sword from 
him/ said the king. ^ He is yonr prisoner ; wait with him in the ante- 
chamber till yon receive further orders ; bat, meanwhile, give him to 
eat and drink.' 

The lieutenant-colonel handed his sword to the adjutant. Then he 
saluted the king, and went with the adjutant into the antechamber. 

Frederick the Great paced up and down in his apartment in 
deep thought The lieutenant-colonel, meanwhile, sat in the ante- 
chamber, and refreshed himself with a meal that had been brought to 
him. The difficult confession^ had been made. He was quiet now in 
his mind, for his wife and children were provided for for the present. 
The adjutant who had taken the king's money had just come back ; 
he told him that all was going on well at his home. 

' Make yourself easy,' he said to the lieutenant-colonel ; * there 
help is provided, and here, with God's grace, there will be help too.' 

The unfortunate man, with tears in his eyes, pressed the hand of 
the compassionate officer. The latter hastened to the king's apartment 
to receive his commands. He remained there for a long time. At 
last he came out again, and handed a sealed order of the king to the 
other adjutant. 

' Quick, to Spandau I' he said, and the adjutant hurried off. 

The lieutenant-colonel started when he heard these words. To 
the fortress of Spandau, eight miles from Berlin, all State prisoners 
were then taken. 

The adjutant saw the poor man's emotion. He whispered to him, 
•Be composed; your wife and children are provided tor, and your 
imprisonment will not last long. We have a good and gracious 
king.' 

Soon after a carriage drove up. The adjutant hastened back into 
the king's apartment, and then returned with the words, ' lieutenant- 
colonel, I have received orders to conduct you to Spandau. The car- 
triage is ready; have the kindness to follow me.' 

In two hours the fortress of Spandau was reached. The adjutant 
gave his prisoner into the charge of the officer on duty ; then, with 
the lieutenant-coloners sword in his hand, he went himself to the 
commandant of the fortress and delivered to him the king's written 
orders. * This must be a wonderful story,' said the commandant, as he 
broke open and read the royal letter. When he had finished it, the 
adjutant told him all he knew about the affair. A soldier was now 
sent to the officer on duty, with orders that the prisoner should be 
brought before the commandant. 

With heartfelt compassion the commandant received the lieutenant- 
colonel when he came in. He had been one of his friends in his better 
days. They had stood shoulder to shoulder in many a battle-field, 
they had often shared good and evil fortune together, and now they 
met again under sad circumstances. * Old comrade,' said the com- 
mandant, deeply moved, ' you are now my prisoner ; but to-day I may 
be allowed to invite you as a friend to my table.' 

In the large room of tlfe governor's house all the officers of the for- 
tress were assembled. They sat down to table, and the lieutenant^ 
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colonel was placed next to the commandant as his guest and friend. 
He was gloomy and silent, and did not seem to care for eating and 
drinking, and took no pleasure in the cheerful conversation. But the 
commandant would not allow his friend to yield himself altogether to 
his sorrow and anxiety. He talked ahout many a hatde in which he 
and the lieutenant-colonel had fought together. He praised his 
courage, and his faithful service. The poor man gradually felt cheered. 
He was in a circle of brave men and comrades, who treated him respect- 
fully. He almost forgot his misfortunes as he joined in the talk 
about brighter times in the past. 

Dinner was over. The commandant stood up, and said in a loud 
voice, — * Gentlemen, come nearer, and form a circle!' Then he took 
the astonished lieutenant-colonel by the hand, led him into the circle, 
and drew out the king's decree. ' I request you,' he said to the 
officers, * to listen to the decree of his majesty which I am about to 
read/ And he read, — 

' I give into the hands of the lieutenant-colonel, who is sent to you 
as a prisoner, the command of the fortress of Spandau. In a short 
time his wife and children shall follow him thither, and I expect to 
find from him in this service the same fidelity, bravery, and devotion 
to duty, which he at all times showed in the late war. The present 
commandant, as a reward for his fidelity, goes as governor to Magde- 
burg. Signed, his affectionate king, Frbdbrick.' 

All were silent. The commandant took the lieutenant-colonel's 
sword, fastened it round his waist again, and heartily wished him 
success in his new and honourable post. The lieutenant-colonel was 
much agitated. He clasped his hands, tears streamed down his 
cheeks. Then he exclaimed aloud, * Lord, my God, !Ghou art 
more gracious to me than I have deserved ! Forgive, me my grievous 
sins ! Bless, oh bless, the king, who has also forgiven the misdeeds 
of his servant I ' 

With hearty sympathy the officers gazed on the brave man, who 
was deeply moved at this sudden change of his position. Then, at the 
suggestion of the commandant, all present joined in a loud' Hurrah !' 
and in repeated shouts of ' Long live the king ! ' J. F. C. 



BT DBHHAM ROWE NORMAN, VICAR OF MIDDLBTON-BY-WIRKSWORTH. 

|HE comparatively small number of Crusaders who remained 
loyal to Walter Habenichts and Peter the Hermit were 
eager to make an attempt to force a way from Constan- 
tinople — or Byzantium as it was then called — through 
Asia Minor into Jerusalem. Restless and uncontrollable, 
these untrained and undi8ci})lined pilgrims would set forward without 
further delay. As from their lawless and fierce character they ren- 
dered themselves a constant cause of anxiety to the Emperor Alexius, 
he was perfectly willing to assist them with ferry-boats to convey them 
across the narrow strait, unto the Asiatic side thereof. 
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It was the design of Walter and Peter to go a short distance on 
the way, and having fonnd a suitable spot for encampment, there to 
await the arrival of the trained and hardy soldiers who were coming 
from the West under skilfnl generals. The caution and discretion of 
the leaders were of no avail ; the impetuous crowd hastened forward 
until they came to a town of great importance — Nice, in Bithynia. 
Whilst they were in this neighbourhood, these crowds were constantly 
obliged to resort to plunder in order to supply their daily wants, and 
within a very short while from their arrival they were imprudent 
enough to engage in a regular battle with the Infidel Turks, which 
ended, as might well be supposed, in a complete and most disiutrous 
defeat. Walter, their brave leader, who had ever endeavoured to 
restrain and control his excitable followers, perished in the fight; 
Peter the Hermit escaped, and returned to Constantinople with the 
news of the unhappy end of the expedition. So great was the slaughter 
of Crusaders on this memorable occasion, that their enemies built a 
column, high and broad, of the bones of the slain, as a token of 
victory. Vast numbers were taken prisoners, and closed their miserable 
career as slaves to their Turkish conquerors. 

During the spring and early summer of the year a.d. 1096, the 
various chiefs who had nndertaken the Crusade in real earnest were 
preparing duly for the enterprise. About the middle of August, God- 
frey, Duke of Bouillon, began his march, travelling from France 
through Hungary to Constantinople. -This wise, brave, and prudent 
leader, at the head of 10,000 horse and 80,000 foot, accompanied by 
his brothers Eustace and Baldwin, met with but few obstacles in his 
march to the general meeting-place. 

In a short time after the arrival of Godfrey and his contingent, 
there came Robert of Flanders with a Belgic force, Stephen of Blois 
and Chartres, and Bobert, Duke of Normandy, the eldest son of 
William the Conqueror, to Constantinople, with considerable bodies of 
troops, all anxious to hasten at once on the march to Jerusalem. 
Another army came soon after under Hugh, Count of Yermandois, 
brother to Philippe I. of France, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, and 
other great nobles. An Italian force under Bohemond and Tancred 
his cousin made its appearance at no great interval of time. 

This imposing array of soldiers from the West of Europe caused 
no little uneasiness in the mind of Alexius Comnenns, the Greek 
Emperor; and though to a certain extent assistance had been asked 
by him against the Infidel Turks who were gradually encroaching on 
his territory, he feared that this levy of troops might prove injurious 
to his rule. It might have been thought that, from having asked 
assistance from the West, in a public council at Placentia, Alexius 
would have welcomed right heartily this succour, and have willingly 
joined his forces with those from the West in this expedition to Jeru- 
salem. Jealousy and distrust, however, seem to have caused a 
division of opinion between the Christians of the East and the Cru- 
saders from the West, and instead of a joint action in a common cause, 
there were angry meetings, which ended in leaving the good cause en- 
tirely in the hands of Western Christians. In order to satisfy Alexius 
tiiat no harm should be done to his kingdom, and t^at there should 
be no violation of his rights as Emperor, many of the leaders of the 
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army promised imder an oath of fealty to give up to him all they might 
conquer ! 

Much to the relief of the Emperor Alexias, the great chieflB, God- 
frey, Bohemondy Robert of Flanders, Raymond, and others, now 
determined to set forward on the route to Jerusalem. They resolved, 
having crossed the straits into Asia, to pursue their journey in a south- 
eastern line, and reach the holy city by the most accessible roads. 

Winter having been spent in collecting the various national con- 
tingents, about the month of May, a.d. 1097, the whole body of 
Western Crusaders, under the nominal leadership of Godfrey, began to 
advance, and in a very few days reached the plains of Nice, where 
the unfortunate followers of Walter and Peter had met with such a 
terrible disaster. An army, said to have been 300,000 strong, was not 
to be dealt with in the summary manner that had been used with a 
crowd of ill*trained, ill-provisioned, almost unarmed pilgrims, and a 
really serious defence had now to be made by the Turkish army at 
Nice. Eilidge Arslan, the Turkish Sultan, made every effort to resist 
the invading army, and showed both courage and valour in defending 
his stronghold ; but after a desperate encounter, continued for many 
days, he was forced to yield to greater numbers and more dexterous 
skill, and abandon his capital to the army of the Crusaders. 

A great and mortifying disappointment fell to the lot of the 
Crusaders at the close of the siege at Nice, which had been carried on 
from May 14 to June 20, a.d. 1097. Their treacherous friend, Alexius 
the Emperor, had secretly sent an ambassador to Nice, offering terms 
apparently more merciful than might have been obtained from the 
Crusaders — enraged as they now were by the sight of the column of 
bones which had been reared in the plain — and, when the siege was 
raised, instead of having a license of war to pillage and plunder, the 
Crusaders found the city protect«d by the flag of the Emperor. 

Resting fer a few days after the fatigues of the siege of Nice, the 
army of the Crusaders about the ninth day set out on their journey 
afresh, and had to pajss through a terrible amount of suffering from 
intense heat and thirst. At one of their halting-places, it was deter- 
mined in a council of the chiefs to divide the army and pursue the 
journey in two bodies, one under Bohemond, Tancred, Robert of Nor- 
mandy, and Stephen of Chartres, the other under Godfrey, Raymond, 
Adhemar, the pope's legate, and Hugh of Vermandois. 

The watchful foe had observed this movement, and feeling himself 
a match for the smaller and weaker division under Bohemond, Kilidge 
Arslan hastened to attack it before assistance could be rendered by 
Godfrey. At Dorylasum a severe engagement took place between the 
two armies. Fortunately for the Crusaders, on the first tidings of 
danger, messengers had been sent to Godfrey with entreaties for speedy 
help, and these troops from Godfrey *s division arriving at the turning- 
point of the battle, the fate of Uie Turkish army was soon sealed. 
There was a perfect rout of the enemy, and an immense amount of spoil 
was found in the camp which had been abandoned. This first pitched 
battle between the Crusaders and the Turks in open field, and which was 
such a decisive victory for the Christians, was fought July 4, a.d. 1097. 
Robert Monachus, winding up his description of this battle, says, — 
' Who can tell the quantity of gold and silver which they found I The 
8 
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Worses, mules, camels, and asses, coald not be nambered. The poor 
instantly became rich, and tbe naked were clothed.' 

After a brief repose of three days, the Crusaders started once more 
on their perilous march, and as they were travelling across the barren 



ROUTE OF THE CRUSADERS. ^ 

plains of Phrygia, they had to bear with severe })rivations and hardships. 
The heat of midsummer was almost intolerable, and daily numbers 
were cut off by disease and exhaustion. At length, Antioch in Pisidia 
— called then Antiochetta — was reached. It was here that a fresh 
trouble befell the army of the Cross. Godfrey of Bouillon, the chief in 
command, who in earlier life had accompanied William of Normandy 
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in the invasion of England, and who was fond of hnnting, whilst oat 
on a short expedition was attacked by a bear, and so seriously wounded, 
that his life was despaired of. Nor did the effects of these wounds pass 
off easily and soon, for the good duke had to be borne on a litter for a 
considerable part of the remainder of the journey. 

From this point the Crusaders marched in divisions apart, each 
making its way as expeditiously as possible. One part found its way 
to Iconium ; another, that under the brave and resolute Tancred, arrived 
before Tarsus in Cilicia. Serious opposition to the advance of the 
Crusaders seems to have been abandoned, and on their approach the 
towns were peaceably yielded unto them. The constant fends and 
rivalries of the Christian chiefs at this time formed a very threatening 
danger, and hindered much the progress of the army. 

If we may judge from the records which have come down to us, 
the leaders were much more anxious to obtain for themselves the 
governorships of cities far away from Jerusalem, than to push on 
and secure the conquest of the Holy City. Thus, Baldwin, brother 
of Godfrey, becomes Governor of Edessa ; and other princes are left in 
charge of towns which were taken by the Crusaders on their march. 

There was now a more difficult task to be performed. The armies 
of the several leaders having overcome the various bands of enemies 
posted in the towns of Adama, Anzarba, Marascha, Mamistra, Alex- 
andretta, came together as one compact body before the famous town 
of Antioch, towards the latter end of the month of October, a.d. 1097. 
Here the fortif cations were so strong, the troops of tie enemy so 
numerous and effective^ the marshes so injurious to the health of 
Europeans, that many Crusaders began to despair of success. In a 
council of war, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, had to advise courage 
and promptitude on his fellow-knights, and addressed them in woi^s 
nearly as follows : — ' The power of God, which has hitherto given us 
victory, will still be our spear and shield ; and while we are favoured 
by Heaven, we will not fear either princes, or places, or times.' 

Constant attempts were now made to batter down the towers of 
Antioch, and to scale the walls, but the arrows of the besieged sadly 
thinned the ranks of the Crusaders. As time went on and supplies 
grew less, many of the common soldiers deserted. Even men high in 
rank deserted the cause, such as Stephen of Blois ; William, Count of 
Melun, sumamed the Carpenter; Peter the Hermit, the promoter of 
the Crusades; and others. 

Fuller, in his History of the Holy War, thus writes of the desertion 
of Peter the Hermit (cap. xvii. p. 29) : — * The siege grew long, and 
victuals short, in the Christians* camp ; and now Peter the Hermit, 
being brought to the touchstone, discovered what base metal he was of, 
ran away with some other of good note, and were fetched back again 
and bound with a new oath to prosecute the war.' Again, at 
cap. viii. p. 18 : — * When the siege grew hot, his devotion grew cold ; 
he found a difference betwixt a voluntaiy fast in his cell and a neces- 
sary and indispensable famine in a camp, so that, being well hunger- 
pinched, this cunning companion, who was the trumpet to sound a 
march to others, secretly sounded a retreat to himself.* 
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7Antx9T Lord Jenu, 
Baler of all natioiKB. 
O Thon of God and man the Sont 
Thee will I oherlsli. 
Thee will I hciumr. 
ThoB my wctoXb glaej, aUeld, and tower I 

III. 
"Fait ii the mmahine. 
Fairer still the moonHght, 
And all the hearenl j starry host ; 
Jeeos shines bz^hter* 
Jesns shines purer. 
Then all the angeb hoayen oan boast I 



Fair are the woodlands. 

Fairer still the meadows, 
Bobed in their garb of lovely spring ; 

Jesus shines fairer, 

Jesns shines purer, 
Who makes the woeful heart to sing I 




Otflto anlr (tali in ff)t ittarfert. 

|OMESTIC animals of all kinds vauBt necessarily enffer 
when exposed for sale : it is bad enough for them to find 
themselves in strange places, crowded together, handled 
and disturbed — all this cannot be ayoided. Great is the 
misery of timid cattle and sheep in a truck, among the 
hissing, whistling, clanking, bumping, shouting, shoving, and shunting 
of a railway station. It is a pity that the unavoidable discomfort 
which thus arises should so often be needlessly increased by thought- 
lessness, ignorance, greed of gain, and even wanton cruelty. Cattle- 
markets are always crowded with boys and men with sticks. Endless 
is the goading, prodding, beating, and knocking on the horns. The 
fellows think it smart if they can hit the poor beasts so as to hurt 
them and make them wince. This should be peremptorily stopped by 
the police and public. 

Of all the painful sights of a market, the most painful is to me a 
cow and her calf. The latter muzzled, the former with a distended 
ndder, has to feel the fruitless attempts of the poor baby to recruit 
ite own waning strength, and relieve her. Add to this her anxiety 
and fears — more for the calf than herself — the countless enemies she 
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sees in men and women, dogs and boys, and you may gness at her 
suffering. No wonder shb is half wild with terror and rage. 

It is sad to think, that in most cases the calf is to be sepa- 
rated from the poor cow. In a village in Leicestershire, where most 
inhabitants are small graziers, a good man telling me the history 
of his old cow, said that when a heifer, and with her first calf, 
she would not be driven to market, she was so savage ; so he had 
bought her, perhaps more cheaply, in private, out of a bam where she 
was put up. One morning in a market-town, I saw a heifer and her 
first calf in the street. Her owner was most kind to it, and asked the 
passers-by to avoid scaring the poor young mother. She ran at boys, 
she ran at dogs, which their masters might have kept away. I soon 
dispersed a brigade of volunteer boy-drovers, all with sticks, and I in- 
spired them with awe by pulling out my sketch-book. The good man 
soothed the cow, and presently relieved her from some of the milk, 
which was not easy to do. The animal never ran at me, she seemed to 
know that I helped to keep her from being annoyed. Ladies passed, 
and well-to-do women with their children. I fear none of them re- 
alised what this poor animal suffered through her love of her offspring. 
Can they imagine what they would feel, exposed for sale in a strange 
country, among enemies in the slave-market ? Cows and calves always 
suggest that to me. It is the birthright of man to be gentle, kind, 
and considerate to his inferior fellow-creatures. He should be the more 
kind as he is more above them. A savage Abyssinian may be forgiven 
if he cannot devise any other means of carrying an animal than head 
down and legs up, tied tog'^ther, and slung on a camel's back ; bat 
hearty English yeomen, and their buxom wives, should not be like 
poor wretched A£icans, and torture their friends in fur and feather, 
whether it be chicken or duck, goose or pigeon, calf or lamb, sheep 
or cattle. Remember that they feel pain, and in your necessary deal- 
ings with them for your own profit in shop, or market, or farmyard, try 
to make that pain and suffering as little as possible. 



©tie ©anfe eittk'a Sbttttt. 

Chapter III. 

|R8. HARLAND read the Psalms and Lessons to her son, 
as usual, one night, and then he went to bed. It happened 
to be St. Luke's day, and the first Lesson was the first 
chapter of the Book of Job. After Walter had gone tc 
bed, she sat pondering on over the history. She was filled 
with sympathy with the lonely man who had once been so respected 
and so prosperous. Like him, she had once appeared to have ' a hedge 
about her house;' and now, like him, she stood almost alone, and with 
none to counsel her. Walter indeed was just as affectionate and atten- 
tive to her as ever; but he was keeping his inner life hidden from her; 
and her resignation, she well knew, had never reached the point of being 
able to say truly, ' The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the Name of the Lord.' 

Suddenly another verse of the chapter rose up in her mind: * It 
may be that my sons have sinned.' What Job had done when this fear 
12 
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oocnrred to her she did after her own manner. In the little sitting- 
room, with the £ihle open at her side, she knelt down and entreated 
that there might he no secret sin at the root of all her son's strange 
concealment. This wonid account for his abstraction of manner, and 
for his determination to take no steps about Graham's appointment. 
But what could a woman do in snch a case ? 

At last it flashed upon her that Walter wonld not ask any faronr, 
becanse of the stain on his name from his uncle's misdoings, and from 
the cloud under which his father had unjustly suffered; and then her 
mind was made up. 8he would go herself to Mr. Jacob without 
Walter's knowledge, and see what could be done to remedy so great an 
injustice. Waiter looked pale and ill the next morning, as if he too 
had slept little, and few words passed between them. 

She got his breakfast ready as usual, and was quite eager that he 
should be gone. Hope was now strong within her that the wrong 
under which he was suffering would soon be righted. 

It might be that the present managers of the Lilboume Bank had 
learned wisdom by the experience of their predecessors. It was certain, 
however, that one or other of the Mr. Jacobs, and very often both, 
attended every day when the bank was open. It adjoined the private 
house of one of them ; and as Mrs. Harland was shown into the private 
business room, she could see an elegant girl gathering flowers in the 
banker's garden. She knew 'that it was their niece, Louisa Temple, 
and she wondered if the windows of the bank looked that way too. 
If so, and if Walter worked near them, no wonder his thoughts some- 
times went astray ! • 

But she had no time for much thought, for punctually at ten Mr. 
Jacobs walked into the room, and greeted her so kindly that her mind 
was instantly set at rest as to any cause of offence on her part. She 
found it more difficult to begin the subject than if she had had any 
pretext for indignation. 

She was proud too, and could hardly bear to ask a favour of one 
who had taken her husband's position without a tenth part of his 
talent. But the thought of Walter's pale face gave her courage, while 
the recollection of his privations made her humble. 

' I came, Mr. Jacob, only to ask you if Mr. Graham's place in the 
bank is filled up. I understand they are leaving Lilboume, and my 
son would be most thankful if you could give him the situation.' 

* Your son! Indeed we should be most happy to do so. There is, 
in fact, no one so fit; but we understood from him — ' Here the 
banker paused. ' On reflection, I do not feel at liberty to explain the 
circumstances ; I forgot for a moment that I had no right to do so.* 

' It is no misconduct, then, on my son's part ? ' 

' Misconduct! Oh, certainly not; your son's conduct has been entirely 
satisfactory since we have had the honour of his acquaintance.' 

Another visitor was announced, and the mother, more perplexed 
than ever, walked homewards. At her gate she met the clergyman of 
her district. Should she make a friend of him, and trust him with all 
her anxieties and doubts ? 

* May I turn back with you into the house for a few minutes V 
asked Mr. Talbot; ' I wanted to say a word about that hopeless family 
of Tuckers in Brown's Alley.' 

14 
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Mrs. Harland gladly led the way into her little sitting-room, and 
was soon engaged in parish details ; but her mind was still so full of 
Walter, that she started as Mr. Talbot said, — 

* How very well your son plays the organ 1 I listened to him for a 
long while after service last night. He must have great talent.' 

* He is yery fond of it,' replied Mrs. Harland ; * but I have never 
yet heard him play the organ.* . 

' Oh, but indeed you haye. He has accompanied the service at St. 
Andrew's eyery Sunday eyening for some weeks.' 

* Is it possible ?' Mrs. Harland felt as if this was another instance 
very like deception that Walter had pR)fes8ed to sit by the organ in order 
to learn the more ; and had never told her he was actually playing it. 

' I hope, if you are as fond of music as he appears to be, that you 
will come to a little eyening party at my house to-morrow,' said the 
clergyman; ' I haye a musical brother and sister staying with me, and 
we should be yery glad if you and your son would come.' 

Mrs. Harland refused at first, but at last she consented, chiefiy on 
Walter's account. He had every right to the best society Lilbourne 
could boast, and would, she felt, do nothing to discredit it. 

When Walter came home in the eyening, she told him of the en- 
gagement she had made for him, but not of her yisit to the bankers. 

* It is yery kind of the Talbots to ask ug, mother,' he said ; * it is 
a swell party, I think. I haye heard from the fellows at the bank that 
the Fletchers and Grahams, and a good many others, are going.' 

Mrs. Harland thought, with some dismay, of her scanty wardrobe, 
but she said no word; and from some of her stores she brought out 
some apparel which she had not worn since the days of her prosperity, 
and which made her look so well, that Walter was delighted. 

' Don't hold the candle so near, dear Walter,' she said, smiling ; 
* you will set me alight.' ^ 

* Did I hold it near ? ' &e asked, putting it down hastily. * That 
dress should haye a carriage, mother; but I am afraid we must walk.' 

' Of course, we will walk. No hardship on such a lovely night.' 

Chapter IV. 

Mrs. Harland entered Mr. Talbot's drawing-room with a pleasure 
that had long been strange to her. It was so refreshing to see bright 
things, rooms well lighted and warmed, and to be among refined, well- 
dressed people. 

In fact, she hardly realised, except on these rare occasions, how 
very much she disliked the hardship and drudgery of her present life. 
She had thoroughly yalued the refinement by which she had once been 
surrounded ; and though the loss of the comforts which money can buy 
had not soured her temper, it was a great refreshment to her to be 
within their reach once more, if only for a short time. 

Everybody was so kind too, and so glad to welcome her, that she 
was almost able to forget that she had any troubles. 

There was music, and Walter both played and sang. Louisa Temple 
was constantly at his side, and the mother liked to think that she might, 
perhaps, be one day able to call her her daughter. Nothing seemed 
too presumptuous on that happy eyening. The recollection that Louisa 
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was considered an heiress in the little world of Lilboome, and that 
Walter was only a bank clerk, did not depress her for a moment; and 
even jealousy, which had been uppermost once, had now yanished. 

In one of the interrals of the singing, a lady came across the 
room and, seating herself by Mrs. Harland's side, began a conversa- 
tion with her. * Did she like music ? If so, she must indeed be 
•having a treat.' ^ But was it not sad that that talented young man was 
losing his sight ?' ' She had really hardly been able to think of any- 
thing else since she heard it a few minutes ago.' 

Mrs. Harland did not understand her. 

' I beg pardon,' she said, ' I don't think I know who you mean.' 

y I don't know his name, but they tell me he is in Jacobs' bank. The 
one now standing up to sing that duet with Mr. Talbot.' 

' That — ' stammered Mrs. Harland. * Indeed, you are mistaken; 
that is my son.' And the mother's eyes dilated with pride as she 
looked at Walter's manly figure. 

' Your son? Indeed you must forgiye me. It only shows how 
wrong and foolish it is to make such remarks in general society.' 

' Ohl it does not signify ; you must have be^ misinformed.' 

The other looked at her sadly and inquiringly for a moment, and 
changed the conyersation ; but Mrs. Harland had become silent and 
abstracted. She had instantly repelled the notion of which the stranger 
had spoken, but it rested on her mind; and gradually the truth dawned 
upon her, that what perhaps all tho town knew had been hidden from 
her. This then was why Walter had learned music, because he could 
turn it to account, and why he had refused Graham's place. She 
waited till the song was finished, and then she stole across to her son, 
and laying her hand on his arm said, < Walter, take me home.' 

He followed her out of the room, and made hasty apologies to the 
Talbots for Vneir abrupt departure. His mother, he thought, felt ill. 

He dr<^w her hand within his arm, and felt that it was shaking 
violently ; and so they walked home silently. 




<©n ti)e ISttliliing (jf iiffcrcnt Creest. 

A REFLECTION. 
BT JAMBS HILDYARD, B.D., RECTOR OF INGOLDSBT. 

IS delightful at this season of the year to notice the 
various shades of green with which the woods and gardens 
are tinged, with the mixture of bud and blossom in their 
different degrees of maturity. I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of observing with attention which of the trees seem 
most forward in the work of vegetation, and which to lag most behind, 
and I fancy I can trace a considerable analogy between them and the 
characters and constitution of man. 

The lilac, the willow, the spruce fir, and the poplar, are almost in 
full leaf before the ash, the elm, the beech, and the oak have shown 
any symptoms of life, while the hawthorn, the horse-chestnut, the 
laburnum, and the walnut, seem to occupy a kind of middle place, rather 
more advanced than the forest trees, but not so forward as those soft- 
wooded specimens which are in the van of the year. 
16 
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So have I seen in life many a precocious youth making an early 
show of genius, and counted a kind of prodigy from his cradle, who 
has in a few years been left completely in the rear by others who scarcely 
developed an idea before fifteen, while between these two extremes will 
be found the great mass of really useful characters, the staple of the 
country, producing a fair amount of serviceable wood and fruit, neither 
too late nor too early in its display ; not attracting particular notice 
like the infant prodigy, nor commanding reverence and awe like the 



stately oak, but valued, esteemed, and respected their life long for 
qualities of every day demand. 

The same analogy,, or nearly so, is noticeable in respect of the decay, 
as of the putting forth of the bloom and leaves. The first to flower 
are, for the most part, the first to fade. The earliest developed intel- 
lects, as well as bodily frames, are commonly the least enduring. The 
law of compensation holds in this as in everything: We must take the 
gifts of the great Greater as He pleases to bestow them, and not be 
too exacting in demanding or expecting more than it is His supreme 
will to grant. 

He is the wise man who uses to the greatest possible extent the 
passing season — an early one to some, a late one to others, short to all; 
but long enough for the purpose designed if properly employed, and 
with a constant sense that an account will be required of it hereafter. 
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v.— ^THE SUN'S TABEENACLE, AND THE TREASURE-HOUSE. 

* ye Heavens : ye waters that he above the firmamenty bless ye ike 

Lord: praise Him, and magnify Him for ecer^ 

|E must think now of the heavens in those two other mean- 
ings, the firmament of air which we hreathe, and the fir- 
mament of the snn, moon, and stars, for we are speaking 
of this also when we say, * ye heavens, bless ye the Lord, 
praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.* 
Look np some day when there are but few clouds about, right up 
into the blue sky. We are looking into boundless space ; we see be- 
yond those few clouds, and our earth is a star, always moving through 
that blue sky. 

The blue, boundless space, is that heaven of which David says, 

* When I consider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers ; the moon and 
stars, which Thou hast ordained ; what is man that Thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man that Thou visitest him V 

This heaven is full of wonders. The silver stars shine in it, the 
moon moves stately through it, and there God has ' set a tabernacle 
for the sun.' This sun God has wrapped in a veil of light which hides 
it from us, so that we cannot guess at what it may be, only we know it 
to be very great and distant, and that we owe to it light and heat, 
winter and summer, spring and autumn, day and night. 

We can learn just a little more about the moon, for it is much 
nearer to us, and has no such veil, so that we see her hills and valleys, 
silent as far as we can tell, and lifeless. There are other planets be- 
sides earth moving round the sun, depending on it as we do ' for signs 
and for seasons, and for days and for years;' but of our beautiful moon 
we know that her soft light which we love is an express gift of God to 
us alone to ' lighten our darkness.' 

Besides the planets, there are other countless stars far more distant 
and far greater than the great and distant sun ; yet though these stars 
are countless to us, God ' telleth the number of them, and calleth them 
all by their names.' We cannot tell how many myriads of stars too 
far off for mortal sight may also be shining beyond those stars we see, 
for we can find no bounds to the heavens. When we look up into the 
skies we no more see their depths than the sailor looking down into the 
blue water can see the bottom of the ocean. 

Neither can we tell how ancient some of the stars may be. * He 
made the stars also ' is all we know of their creation. It may be that 
their age is not to be measured by years, any more than their distance 
is to be measured by miles. 

Then, besides the stars, there are the beautiful mysterious meteors 
which, fleet as an arrow, dart through the sky sometimes at night ; and 
there are those wonderful unknown visitors the comets, coming forth 
from the unseen, moving across our regions for a while, and passing to 
the unseen again — some of them to return, and some, it would seem, to 
pass away for ever. And sometimes the return takes so long that we 
are lost in wonder at the thought of the great length of the journey. 
One comet may have so far to travel, that the little child which kneels 
up in its nursery window to watch it may only see it again when he is 
a white-haired old man ; another may even have had so far to go liiat it 
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might have left Adam happy in the garden of Eden, and return after 
more than a thousand years to find a sinful world destroyed, and the 
ark floating on the flood. 

Does not all this speak and tell us how vast the heavens must he 
in which we can lose sight of those great wanderers for years and ages ? 

Then there are marvels of light which belong to the heavens, such 
as the beautiful Aurora, which darts up sometimes in the North, and 
shines with spleiftlour on the gloom of polar lands; and there is beyond 
this the great marvel of light itself, which no man can trace up to its 
Bouroe so as to say whence and what it is. 

It is light that, like the presence-angel ' flying swiftly,' comes from 
afar to show us the wonders of the heavens ; and darkness is the back- 
ground which throws out these wonders — darkness is to light the 
tinted page in the book of nature, on which the greatness and grandeur 
of God are written in letters of fire. Nothing tells us more plainly 
than light how great the universe must be, or rather how boundless. 
Although there is no traveller so swift as a flash of light, yet the light 
of stars that shine upon us night after night has been years in coming. 
We little think sometimes as we look, perhaps, through the telescope 
at some very distant feebly shining star, that its light is only feeble by 
reason of its long, long journey ; that swiftly as it has flown it is an old 
traveller, grown so old on its journey from that star to us that it is 
older than the earth on which at last it rests. 

From whence does light come ? The moon, we know, gets her 
light from the sun, and it is sunshine that makes the planets glitter — 
dew-drops in the fields of heaven. But what shines on the sun ? and 
whence do the far distant stars get their brightness ? 

This is one of the great secrets of the universe which none can 
unfold. ' Where is the way where light dwelleth ? ' God once asked 
of man ; and no man can tell. Learned men who can take a ray of 
light to pieces, and say of what kind it is, tell us that even the sun 
borrows its glory. We can only bow down and acknowledge God Him- 
self, in Whose * light we see light.' 

80 this heaven is full of wonders — a boundless space as boundless 
as eternity, so far as we can tell — ^a region of marvellous ' things visible 
and invisible.' 

What if those we love are looking out of this heaven, watching old 
earth pass on her yearly path, turning to her daily toil and her nightly 
rest ? Who can say but the uiuverse itself may be our Father's House, 
and the sweet stars His ' many mansions ? ' Who can say but our 
new earth — our pure and happy new earth — ^may shine out one day in 
that great heaven, one more bright silver star, where there will be ^ no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it,' but whose ' glory ' 
will oome straight from God and the Lamb ? 

And now, what of that other meaning of the word heavens which 
stands for the firmament which God has given to earth for her use and 
her need alone ? This is the account we have of it in the story of the 
Creation: ' And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God 
made the firmament, and divided the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the firmament, and it was 
80 ; and God called the firmament heaven.' 
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This is the air in ^hich the birds fly about, and through which the 
lightnings flash and the wind rushes. 

It belongs entirely to earth — it wraps it round — and as earth moves 
through the great heayens, this firmament moves with it. 

It is the air we breathe. When it is pure, it is health to us; when 
it is impure, it is poison to us and death. So God sends His winds to 
rouse it and cleanse it, and He has made trees and plants to drink in 
those portions of it which would be hurtful for us, but which are life 
to them. 

There would be no sound without air. Every word we speak, every 
strain of music, Qvery song of the birds, is by means of air. llie air 
quivers at every parting of our lips, and every step of our feet, so that 
it is, as it were, the book in which we ourselves, without being able to 
help it, are writing down day by day, and hour by hour, the history of 
our lives. The sigh of the sorrowful, the song of the thankful, the 
hard word of the proud, and the pleading of the oppressed, are all 
written on the pages of the book of the firmament. 

The command which God gave to this firmament when He created 
it, and set it its work to do, was to ' divide the waters from the waters ; ' 
and so after this verse, ' O ye heavens,* the Benedicite passes on to the 
' waters that be above the firmament.' 

They are mentioned again separately as showers, dew, snow, and 
again as clouds, in which, as Job says, they are bound up ; and the very 
words, showers, dew, and snow, remind us that, while it divides the 
waters from the waters, the clouds from the seas and floods, the business 
of the firmament is also to give earth these upper waters in proper mea- 
sure, and to take back all that she can spare to keep in store. So when 
the dew is dried up from the fields on a summer morning, we often 
see it restored at night when earth needs refreshing after the heat of 
day ; and after the outpouring of a heavy winter rain, all that the earth 
does not take and keep for herself at the time, the air gathers back by 
the help of the sun, and saves for future need. ' He calleth for the 
waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of the earth,' 
is the description in beautiful Bible language ; and every time the sun 
dries up a river in its channel, or a dew-drop on a blade of grass, it is 
because God has * called for ' it, to store it up for us above the firma- 
ment amongst those upper seas which His faithfulness holds back from 
destroying earth again, and gives to her as a blessing instead. 

Although we know the firmament to be the store>house of those 
upper seas, to which we give the names rain, snow, hail, and although 
we can learn a great deal about them, how they are held back and how 
they are given out, and the work they do, still here, as in everything 
else, we can only learn so much and no more, for God keeps the key of 
knowledge, and there are some mysteries which He will not yet unlock. 
Job's thought is very grand and beaiitiful when he says, VHe 
bindeth up the waters in His thick clouds, and the cloud is not rent 
under them , ' but God leads us to a higher thought than this. 

* Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow, or hast then 
seen the treasures of the hail ? ' God says ; and then we feel that after 
all the wonder of the upper waters is a wonder still — that human 
knowledge has a bound, and our foot may not step across it, and oiur 
eye cannot see beyond it. 
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We need go to wise men, and read wise men's books, to learn some- 
thing of these things — a little of what light is, and what snow is, and 
of why it is that this star shines npon oar winter, and that npon our 
snmmer nights. Yet eyen though they show us the seven colours of 
which a ray of light is woven, and tell us the history of a crystal of 
snow, and point out the path of the earth and the place of the stirs — 
when God asks, ' By what way is light parted ? ' ' Hast thon entered into 
the treasures of the snow ?' * Enowest thou the ordinances of heaven? ' 
— then the wisest man is but a child before Him. 

We can get, as it were, to the doors of His treasure-house, and 
say as much as, ' Here Qod keeps such and such a treasure,' but the 
great mysteries of the treasure-house itself we shall not look upon 
until we know as we are known. 

We can only say in Job's magnificent words again, ' Lo, these are 
parts of His ways, but how little a portion is heard of Him.' 

All knowledge will simply lead us up to this, ^ I believe in Qod the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible ; ' and the right use of knowledge is with all His works 
to * Bless the Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.' 
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PROVIDENCE. 

BY THE RIGHT REVKRBND EDMUND H0BH0U8E, D.D., 

LATE BISHOP OP NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. 

Bt. Luke, xii. 24 : * Consider the ravens;' v. 27, * Consider the lilies;' 
V. 32, ' Fear not, little flock, it is your Father's good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom' 

|OD'S PROVIDENCE I We often talk of it, still oftener 
think of it, trust upon it, find comfort in it, and oftener 
far than we know, we profit by it. Sometimes we use the 
word * Providence ' as a name for God, when we are 
speaking of God as a providing, overwatching Power, 
caring for our necessities. We find ourselves saying, * A kind Provi- 
dence ordered it for me ;' * I will trust Providence in this matter, as I 
have done before. We say so, and we say well, if only we mean by 
Providence not something that has flowed out from God, and now acts 
independently of Him, but God Himself, the Fatherly Governor of 
His own world. By (Jod's Providence we mean all His foreseeing 
wisdom, love, and care, that has fitted every part of His creation the 
one to the other, and now so overrules all its movements and all its 
changes, as to provide for every created thing whatsoever is needful for 
its being and well being. 

Take this as one meaning to begin with, it will be enough to enable 
UB to apply our Saviour's words. 

Now let us look at His words, and see how He teaches us about 
the Providence of God ; how He loves to speak, when discoursing on 
this point, as a Father, * Your Heavenly Father.' 

On this point He plainly declares, as a Teacher from heaven, such 
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eayings as need Hearen's warrant to assure us of their truth ; for 
example, * The very hairs of your head are all numbered,* ' Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things/ '8eek the 
kingdom of God and all these things shall be added unto you.' Besides 
this kind of teaching from authority He bids us judge for ourselyes, 
from the tokens of God's Providence which are always around us, over 
our heads, under our feet, and He carries our eyes to different depart* 
ments of the creation. First He points to the animal creation, to 
creatures who, like ourselves, are clothed with flesh and blood, and are 
endued with a nature that needs to be fed with meat and drink, and to 
be sheltered from violence of man or beast. 

*• Consider the ravens * (taking them as a sample of the whole 
animal creation) ' for they neither sow nor reap, which neither have 
storehouse nor bam.' These creatures are not gifted with forecast ; 
they have no thought of the coming change of season. 8eed-timey 
growing-time, ripening-tame, leaping-time, are all one to them. They 
have no care for the morrow, no fear of a morrow of scarceness. 
There is nothing within them to bid them lay up a store in a season of 
plenty, and yet, without any such forethought, there is ever food for 
their seeking, and the needful sense within them to bid them seek it ; 
there are, too, the needful limbs given them — the strong claw, or the 
sharp beak, or the swift wing, to bring the food they seek to their 
mouth ; and so, He adds, ' God feedeth them,' t.e. feeds tiLem by making 
provision for their being fed. 

Then from these fowls of the air, Jesus carries our eyes downwards 
to the ground, to the things growing beneath our feet — ' Consider the 
liUes.' 

These are works of God's Hand, which cannot, like the fowls of 
air, choose their own place, guide their own movements, seek their own 
food. They are fastened to the one spot where their parent seed was 
cast, and their rootlets first tied them to the earth. They have no 
choice of place, or food, or shelter; they must take what they find 
within reach, by a lot fixed for them. ' They toil not — ^neither do they 
spin.' They do not labour for their food. It is all brought to them. 
They do not labour for their clothing; it is made for them by an 
Unseen Hand, and laid upon them through the inward working of their 
own hidden vessels, yet laid upon them in unstinted richness, in beauty 
of colour and of form, so that this clothing outvies all that man's 
skill can devise or man's wealth can procure. ' Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.' 

And then Jesus bids us look upon ourselves — upon ourselves, who 
have so much more left to our own choosing and our own action than 
the lily of the field or the fowl of the air, and who yet have to trust 
God for settling so many things for us. * Which of you, with taking 
thought, can add to his stature one cubit ? ' We cannot (He bids us 
see) settle such a thing as the height of our own persons. The form 
and shape of our bodies is fixed without our choice : * Which of you by 
taking Uiought can add to his stature one cubit ? ' 

Which of you (He might have further said) has ruled the breadth 

of his frame, or strength of his limbs, or the colour of his hair, or can 

now make one hair of his head white or black ? Which of you has 

chosen his own parentage— to be of high birth or low birth, — to have 
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good parents or wicked ones ? Which of you has had anything to say 
as to the place of his birth — ^to be bom in a Christian luid, where the 
true Ghnrch is planted, to be nnder good laws, amongst religions teach- 
ing, in reach of good example ? And yet what can more concern t, 
man's happiness than these things ? 

Oar Lord, by His own question as to the station of our bodies, 
leads ns to ask all these and many more qaestions ; leads ns to see, in 
how many things, things too that most closely touch our happiness, 
our usefulness, our enjoyment, our esteem among men, our means of 
doing good, aye, and of being good. God leares to us no choice. He 
is the sole providing mind and hand : He is most troly our ' Proyi- 
deuce.* More than these we might reckon up (and you will do well to 
reckon them up in your own minds) ; but I wish to go on to our Lord's 
reasoning, drawn firom these truths. 

He leads us to it by the way of questions : — 

1. After bidding us ' Consider the ravens,' He says, ' How much 
more are ye better than the fowls?' 

2. After pointing to our helplessness in respect of our stature. He 
asks, ' If ye be not able to do that which is least {ue. adding to your 
stature) why take ye thought for the rest ?' 

8. *' If God so clothe &e grass, which is to-day in the field, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, how much more will He cbthe you, ye 
of httle faith?' 

There is one general reasoning to which these questions taken 
together lead us, — and that reasoning is not far to seek. It is this. 
The tokens which you see of God's Providence, above, beneath, and in 
you, these visible tokens are a pledge and a proof of a vast deal more 
that you cannot see so easily, or cannot see at all. They are a pledge, 
too, to those who reason (and build their reasoning on Christian £uUi) 
that the Providence which cares for the lower creatures, will be certain 
to care for the higher, that He who nourishes the crawling or flutter- 
ing thing, whose span of life is a day long, may be well trusted to care 
for us who are heirs of immortal life, and whose present life is a trial- 
life, to bring them to another of endless bliss <h: endless misery. 

This is our gracious Saviour's general reasoning. Seize upon it, 
and niAke it your own, — carry it forth to the outer world, widen and 
deepen it as you walk daily and hourly under the sheltering Hand of 
the Providing God. 

Every fowl of the air that spreads its wings before your eyes to 
search for the food laid up for it, in briar or bush, in swamp or in 
corn-field, is a preacher of Providence. Every flower that shows you 
its loveliness of form or colour, offers its lesson to strengthen your • 
faith in the providing Hand. 

He who knows their necessities, does He not know ours? He who 
has so watched over these works of His Hand, that the stories of 
nature have never failed to sustain each race and kind of beast, bird, 
and plant for thousands of years, is He likely to overlook the interests 
of the whole race of men, to dry up the sources of plenty, or to leave us 
to perish in want? 

And let us go farther than this. Do net stop with the things of the 
body, but ask further : — Will He, who is our Providence in the wants 
we share with beast, and fowl, and plant, will He be forgetful of higher 
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wants ? Has He portioned out to each one of us a frame of flesh and 
bone, with mind and will, and purpose, to earn a living in this our trial- 
world, and has He not equally fashioned our inner man, so that it may 
grow up into fltness for its higher lot in the Eternal world ? 

We have plenty of proof of this too, plenty of proof to those who 
will see it, that God's Providence is as rich in providing for the needs 
of the inner as for the outer man ; as careful in watching for the 
interests of the soul as for the interests of the body. Plenty of proof 
but remember, the proof of things that concern the soul cannot be 
so plain to the eye as the proof of those which benefit the body. 

But take such a proof as this by way of one. Look at the way in 
which God provides for our bodily wants. How dififerent from His 
way of providing for those creatures who have no souls to be exercised 
in faith and patience, and thereby to be moulded and fashioned anew 
for the kingdom of Heaven. * The fowls neither sow nor reap,*— nor 
have. 'storehouse or bam.' Upon man God lays the law, 'In the 
sweat of thy brow.* He lays the law upon man, for man's good, his 
present good, his eternal good, because he is better than the fowls, 
because he has a reasonable soul within him, as well as a toiling body. 
He lays this law upon man to exercise his patience, his industry, his 
thankfulness, his love, his trust in God, his waiting upon Him as Lord 
of the seasons, his faith in His overruling power to give the early and 
the latter rain, to bridle the storm, the hail, the flood, and every 
destroying force, and every ravenous host of fly, or blight, or cater- 
pillar. He makes this exercise more perfect for its purpose, by sending us 
sometimes a season of plenty and sometimes a season of scarceness ; of 
plenty to kindle our thankfulness, of scarceness to bring us on our knees 
in humble entreaty and confession of our dependence on His bounty. 

In all these points God is dealing with us as ' better than the fowls," 
as creatures who can be taught what the soulless animals cannot loam, 
as creatures that have hopes and destinies, a life, and an inheritance in 
store, which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. Yes, in all the workings 
of His present Providence, in all His ways of dispensing His gifts of 
nature, God is looking onward to our eternal good. He is showing 
Himself indeed as our Heavenly Father, — Father of our spirits — 
Father for His Blessed Son's sake — Father to us in a way that He is 
not to those who know not Christ, — a Father who is training, moulding, 
fashioning, the souls of His children, by the schooling of their present 
wants, and hopes, andfeiars, and toils, and infirmities, and warnings ; 
moulding them after the likeness of His Blessed Son, and through the 
indwelling power of His Blessed Spirit. 

What then is the lesson from all this ? What but the lesson from 
our Lord's twn lips : ' Fear not little flock.' The lesson of fearless 
trust in His providing Hand, that tmst which is the secret of all true 
restfulness and peace of soul. In every hour of life, even in failure, 
poverty, dismay — * Fear not,' — trust, and • Fear not.' 
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DURSLEY. 

Petitions against the use in Parochial Churchyards of any other 
Services than those of the Church of England, and performed by her 
duly-ordained Ministers, have been numerously signed by inhabitants 
of this parish, and presented to both Houses of Parliament. 

A Petition to Convocation, praying that body not to sanction the 
mutilation of the Athanasian Creed, or its disuse in the Serrioes of 
the Church, was signed by 127 Church of England Communicants 
residing in this parish, and presented by Canon Bandall, one of the 
Proctors for this Diocese. The opponents of the Athanasian Creed 
may be divided into two classes, viz., those who dislike and disbelieve 
the doctrines of which this Creed is the completest and most accurate 
statement ; and those who, themselves holding these doctrines, shrink 
from the assertion of their necessity, and dislike the warning 
clauses. This is not the place to answer the first class of objectors : 
it is sufficient to observe, in the words of our eighth article, that 
the doctrines of the Creed '' may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture." To the second class of objectors we would 
say, that it is the duty of the Church to bear witness before the 
world to the necessity of a true faith in the most Holy Trinity and 
in the Divine Incarnation, in order to the everlasting salvation of the 
soul. But we do not regard the warning clauses as applicable to 
those who, like the heathen, have not had ap opportunity of hearing 
the Gospel, or who, by circumstances of birth or education, have 
been debarred from examining into the evidence on which the 
doctrines of the Creed are grounded. The Church is commissioned 
to proclaim the general rule, leaving all exceptions to be made by 
the Lord God Himself. If the expressions used are strong, they are 
not stronger than the words used by our blessed Lord Himself, — '* Be 
that lilieveth not, shall he damned^ We read, (S. John iii. 18.) 
*' he that believsth not ts condemned alhrady." A man is not con- 
demned merely for unbelief, as if want of fuith were a greater sin 
than any other. The Church and Scripture address themselves to 
man as a being already condemned, and carrying in him the seeds of 
death, temporal and eternal. To such a being they point out the 
way to escape. But if he will not believe the Scripture and the 
Church, he will not apply to those means. He remains, therefore, 
in his original condemned state, and thus, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he cannot be saved. 

We are glad to see that the Lower House of Convocation, on 
Friday last, by a majority of 62 to 7, determined that the Creed 
should continue to be used in its integrity in the public Services of 
the Church. 

CHTJRCH EEGISTER. 

Baptisks. 
April 12 — ^William Henry, son of William James and Catharine 
Lister. 
„ 16 — ^EUen, daughter of John and EUen Annie Walsh. 
„ 20 — Frivatefy, Morni Albert, son of Harriet HUl. 
„ f, n Ellen, daughter of Ellen Wilks. 

99 26— Florence Bertha, daughter of Daniel and Martha Eichena. 
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BlTBIALB. 

April 3— James Philpot, aged 63 years. 
^ 19— George "Wood, aged 84 years. 
„ 2&— Ellen Wilks, aged 8 days. 



KING-STANLEY. 

The ierrioes at the Parish Charch on Easter-Day, and on the 
Sunday within the Octave, were fully choral, the festival character 
of the season heing made still more prominent hy the singing of a 
carol, " The Third Day hath Dawned." The Church was beautifully 
decorated, special attention having been given to the Altar and Font. 

An Amateur Concert took place on April 8th at the school-house. 
The overcrowding which occurred at the entertainment in February 
was carefully prevented at the concert by alterations in the prices <^ 
admission. The first piece on the programme was a pianoforte solo 
firom the opera Martha, extremely well played by Miss Turner, who 
also sang, later on in the evening, a very pretty lullaby song, Bird^ 
in the Night. The other pianofore pieces were a -duett, Tl Earlier e 
di Sivifflia, brilliantly executed by the Misses Hayward, of Frocester 
Court; an exquisite solo, 27te Silver Trumpets, played by Mi«s 
Clayton with remarkably good effect, and a deservedly favourite 
overture from Kaydn, which the Rev. J. Gibson and Mrs. Gibson 
rendered with great taste. The choral march. Men of ffarlech^ 
Ziilie of the Snow Storm, Do they Mies me at Hbme.f and Oh, hush 
thee, my Bdbie, supplied some really excellent part singing by Messrs. 
Liddiatt, Fox, Jones, and Davis, the treble part being well sustained 
by Mrs. Eshelby and the Misses Humming and Smith. The very 
pleasing manner in which Mrs. Eshelby rendered the Scottish ballad, 
Auld Eohin Oray, was deservedly admired by all. The duett, 
Mother, can this the Glory he,f was sung by the Misses Clayton with 
considerable feeling and expression, and Miss F. Clayton afterwards 
delighted the audience with a very beautiful song. Bloom on, my 
Hoses, Miss Burford, Mr. Newman, Mr. Prout, and others rendered 
a variety of songs and glees most creditably. Very great thanks 
were due to Mrs. W. H. Marling, who kindly accompanied most of 
the songs on the pianoforte. The proceeds have been given to choir 
pnrposes, and to the payment of the expenses incurred in the Wed- 
nesday evening Lenten Services. 

At the vestry meeting on Easter Monday, W. H. Marling, Esq , 
was re-appointed churchwarden by the Rector, and Mr. Geo. Harriaon 
was re-elected by the parishioners. The aocounts were passed on 
Easter Tuesday, with the unusual result of a balance in hand. The 
following parish officers have been appointed : — Mr. Groves and Mr. 
Vines, Guardians of the Poor; Mr. H. Hague and Mr. DanielB^ 
Overseers ; Mr. Groves, "Waywarden. 

On the evening of April 4th, the Night School pupils, mustering 
40 strong, met at the school-house to enjoy an ample supply of good 
things in the shape of a hot supper. The Rector after telling ttiem 
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of the pleasure which the improTed tone in their conduct during the 
past winter had given to all connected with the school, addressed 
them very earnestly and plainly on their duties, and the powerful 
influence for good which they might each bring to bear on the whole 
parish. The rest of the evening was given to good hearty games. 

The Beport of the Drawing Examination of the Day School has 
been received, and shows that 20 passed, several being marked as 
" Proficient.'' The Art Class in the Night School, after inspection 
by Captain Frankland, E.E., on April 3rd, were examined on the 
2dth and 26th instant, in Ereehand and Geometriccd Drawing. 

The Quarterly Collections for the Churchwarden's expenses 
amounted on Apnl 7th, to £2. Is. 5^d. 

CfllTRCH EEGISTER. 

[BAFnSHS. 

Easter Even — Charles George, son of Thomas and Ellen Victoria 

Beard, The Luggs. 
April 7 — Frederick James, son of William and Sarah Burroughs, 

Harmer's Stream. 
„ „ Ellen, daughter of ditto 

Bttrials. 
April lO'-Charles Davis, aged 67 years. 
r, 16 — Lucy Gale, aged one month. 
n 27 — Mary Ann Knee, aged 31 years. 



STmCHCOMBE. 

On and after Sunday, May the 19th, the Service will be at 6 
o'clock in the Afternoon instead of at 3 o'clock. 

On Wednesday in Whitsun-week, the customary gatherings of 
the clubs will take place. 

Subscribers to the Parish Lending Library should recollect, that 
when the Sunday Evening Prayer is at 6 p.m. the books are given 
out at 5.30. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptism. 
April 28 — Gertrude Louise, daughter of George Arthur and Emily 
Williams. 

BUBIAL. 

April 21 — Edwin Woodward, aged 4 years. 



ULEY. 



The concluding Entertainment for the season was given in the 
flchoolroom on April 10th. By the kindness of Mrs. Bengough, 
Hiss Browne, Miss Margaret Austin, Mr. Benson, Rev. C. C. 
Browne (rector). Rev. A. K. Cornwall, Mr. Broughton, and Mr. 
B» W. Leach, the evening entertainment, (which consisted of choice 
BongSy glees, and readings,} was rendered with great success, and 
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highly appreciated by the audience, which was rery large. We are 
pleased to say that these entertaiaments have been undonbtedly 
yery successful ; bat; owing to the low prices of the tickets, no great 
sum has been cleared. The balance sheet shows the receipts to be 
£2, 58.> and the payments £1. 5b., leaving a balance in hand of £1. 

BTJNDAY CLOTHING CLTJB ACCOUNT, 18V1. 

BBOEIPTS. EXPSffDITUBB. 

£ 8. d. 

Drapers' Bills 21 15 6 

Shoemaker's ditto ..646 
Balance in hand .... 2-4 8 



Balance in hand .... 2 

Subscriptions 10 

Children's Pence .... 17 
Interest, Savings Bank 



s. 
5 
4 

11 
4 



d. 
3 

1 

4 



£30 4 8 



£30 4 8 



TJLEY & OWLPEN COAL ACCOUNT, 1871. 



EECEIPTS. 



Balance from 1870 . . 
Subscriptions & Don 
Interest, Savings Bank 



£ 


s. 


d. 




13 


8 


6 


7 


11 




4 


4 


£7 


5 


11 



EXFENDITCrBB. 



£ B. d. 

Given to Rev. A. K. 

Cornwall, for Owlpen 15 

Tickets on Coal Dealers 6 11 



£7 5 11 



It is proposed to continue the present plan of giving coal by 
tickets ; if any of the subscribers prefer any other plan, they are re- 
quested to communicate their wishes to the treasurer. 

The Night School was examined on April 2nd, by Mr. Davis, 
Assistant Inspector of schools. Eight lads from Nymphsfield were 
examined at the same time, the two schools being joined in order 
that the number of scholars might be more than 20 — that being now 
the lowest number which can be presented for examination in a night 
school. The school has been carried on much later than usual this 
winter, waiting for the examination, but the attendance was good up 
to the last. On the following Monday, all the scholars who had 
attended 40 times, were entertained at supper by the Eector. 

On Easter Tuesday the annual vestry meeting was held for electing 
churchwardens, and passing accounts. Mr. Thomas Clarke and Mr. 
William Hill were re-elected for the ensuing year, and the accounts 
were passed, showing a small balance in favour of the Church- 
wardens. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

BUBIAL. 

April 8— Daniel Burford, aged 88. 
„ 1 1-* Aaron Cummings, aged 88. 



WKITMOBB, PBINTBE, STAMP OFFIOB, LONQ 8TBBBT, DVBSlfBT. 
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BERKELEY. 



Cbttrchwabdevs' Account fbom Eabtrr, 1871, to Easter, 1872. 

Dr. £ 8. d. £ 8 d. 

To General Offertories . . . , . . 98 

„ Offertory at Harvent Thanksgiving . . . . 118 8 

„ Ditto at Special Thanksgiving Service ior recovery 

of the Princ e of Wales . . . . . . 3 7 

„ Cash from Alms Boxes . . . . . . 2 13 3 

„ Ditto returned by E. Gregory out of bill for New 

West Window, last year . . . . . . 10 

„ Ditto Collected by Mr. Neale towards deficiency in 

last year's account. . . . . . • • 2 5 

„ Subscriptions in aid of Offertory Fund, viz.: — 

Collected by Mr. Cary 

Ditto by Mr. Bennett 



Balance due to Churchwardens 



Cr. 

By Balance of last year « account 
„ Alms per the Clergy and District Visitors 
„ Bills for the year, viz. — 

Six New Choir Boys' Surplices [Rev. H. 

M. Turton] . . . . * . . 

Cleaning Churchyard 
Oil for the Bells (2 years) . . 
School Fees for Organ Blower 
Mr. A. Marsh, for valuing New West 

Window 
Mr. Ashhee, half arbitration on ditto . . 
Distributing Harvest Festival Bills 
Novdlo & Co., for Music 
Repairing Bell Hopes 
Cleaning Sunday School-rooms (2 years) 
J. Masters, Books for Confirmation 
J. Alpass, Repairs to Paving 
G^s for the year . . 
T. James, Carpenter, Repairs, &o. 
S. E Lane, Repairs to Clock 
G. Cope, Cleaning Roofs, &c. 
A. Dowell, for Coal 
P. Clark, Repairs to Locks, &c. 
Thos. Adams, Brooms, Flannel, &c. . . 
G. Sinderby, Transcript Sheets, 

Printing, &c. 
E. D. Ghosley, Cleaning Plate 



Carried forward 



6 10 









9 


5 



15 


15 






i 







)\M 


2 


6 




£ 
d. 


9 


11 


10 




1143 14 


4 


£ B. 


£ 


8. 


d. 


. 


, 


16 


19 


8 


• 


• 


13 


9 





2 8 











1 5 











6 











3 


9 








1 10 


6 








1 5 











4 











1 


6 








4 











3 











16 


4 








10 


6 








11 2 











2 10 


3 








2 10 











1 7 











8 9 











5 


6 








10 


10 








2 8 


6 








1 10 













- 


43 


6 


8 


• 


£73 16 


4 
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£ 8. d. £ 


B. 


d. 


Brought forward 


73 


15 


4 


iy Salaries, viz. — 








Clerk 


..24 4 






Organist.. 


.. 25 






Organ Blower 


..220 






SextonesB 


.. 10 10 






Ringers 


..500 






J. Phipps, Care of Clock . . 


..330 

^0 


19 











£143 


14 


4 


(Signed) J. L. Stackbottsr, 








J. H. COOKR, 


^ 






Joseph Bknnett, 
B. Nealb, 


V Churchwardens. 






JoDN Cary, 


3 







The School Grant this year amounts to £135. 6s., biit £20 is 
deducted because there is only one pupil teacher in the Girls' School. 
A new pupil teacher will be put on at once. The Grant, notwith- 
standing this deduction, is larger than it was last year. 

The Report of the Boys' School is on the whole as satisfactory as 
could be expected. The Inspector says, " the prevalence of meash s 
and smallpox in the neighbourhood, and the partial closing of the 
Bchool for a time " account to a great extent for the failures us 
compared with last year. The Report of the Girls' School is as 
follows, ''The School is in excellent order, both as regards discipline 
and attainments. The reading was especially fluent and distinct ; 
and the arithmetic was neatly and accurately answered. The 
needlework was creditable." 

A new Class-room will shortly be built by Lord Fitzhardinge in 
connection with the Girls' School- room. 

The hours of Service in Berkeley Church are as follows : — 
Sunday — Celebration, 8 am. 

Matins and Sermon, 11am. 
Evensong and Sermon, 6.30 p m. 
Iktly — Matins, 8 a.m. 
Wednesday* and Friday* — Litany, 11am. 
Holy Bays — Matins and Anti- Communion, 8 a.m. 
Children's Service, 11.30 a.m. 
Evensong and Sermon, 7.30 p.m. 

The Holy Communion is also celebrated on the Great Festivals 
and on the first Sunday in every month at 11 a.m. 

Baptisms and Churchings are taken every Sunday at 4.30 p m. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 11am. 

Mission Services at Porton and Wick every Sunday at 3 p.m. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms 
April 28 — Maurice, eon of William and Harriet Parker, of Ham. 
„ „ Edwin Arthur, son of Edwin and Emma Lewis, of 

Berkeley. 
„ M Silly 8on of William and Sarah Mills, of Blissbury. 
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May 1 — Bobert, son of Bobert and Mary Anne Pratt, of Berkeley 

Heath. 
„ „ Elizabeth, daughter of William and Emma Taylor, of 

Berkeley. 
„ „ Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph and Mary Gaston, 

of Pittbrook. 
„ „ Frank, son of Harriet Fryer, of the Stock. 
„ „ George, son of William and Buth Screen, of Sanigar. 
„ 5 — Mary Anne, daughter of William and Ellen Whittaker, 

of Berkeley Heath. 
„ 13 — Joseph, son of John and Anne Hurson, of Sharpness 

Point. 
„ „ William Thomas, son of James and Ellen Pullen, of Hook 

Street. 

Mabkiaoes. 
May 14 — Charles Brown, of Bevington, to Sarah Anne Martin, of 

Blissbury. 
„ „ William King, of Bevington, to Sophia Taylor, of Clapton. 

BUBIALS. 

April 30 — John Boyce, aged 30 years. 
May 2— Henry Bailey, aged 76 years. 

„ 3 — George Smith, aged 58 years. 

„ 12 — Daniel Wyman, aged 13 years. 

„ 20 — Fanuy Elizabeth Howell, aged 1 year. 

„ 23 ~ William Tomlinson, aged 52 years. 

„ „ Elizabeth Creese, aged 56 years. 



COALEY. 

On May 9th, at a Vestry Meeting held for the purpose, the list of 
persons receiving Parochicd Belief, both in the Union House and at 
their houses, was revised, and returned to the Board of Guardians. 
This plan has been adopted this year for the first time in all parishes 
throughout the Union, and appears a good one, as it is the means 
of checking imposition, and gives the opportunity to any ratepayer 
to express his opinion, should he think the relief in any case to be 
either unnecessary or excessive. It is known that there have been 
instances of persons receiving parochial relief for many years, who 
have at their death been found to have been possessed of large sums 
of money and also freehold property, or houses. It is good to 
prevent such fraud, and the brin/^ing each case of relief severally 
before a Parish Vestry is one of the best means of doing so. 

The Allotment Wardens were chosen for the year at the same 
Meeting, namely: — 

Bev. J. B. Turner, ex officio, 
Mr. Chas. Hadley, Churchwarden, 
Mr. Thomas Savage, 
Mr. Walter Bick. 

Another year has passed, and the Coaley Enclosure is no nearer 
being settled, nor any more land granted to the use of the poor. The 
acre of garden-ground, and the two acres of recreation ground, which 
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* Walter took the letter which was handed to him.' 

THE BANK CLERK'S SECRET. 
XIV.— 6. 
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JT^e ISanlt <ttlerlt'» Sbttxtt. 

ILTEB felt sure that^ in some way or other, his mother 
had either heard the ill news which concerned him, 
or some other; hut he dared not speak, lest bj chance 
he should be telling her what she did not already know. 
He made her sit down by his side on the so£a, and, resting 
her head on has shoulder, he gently stroked her face, as if it had been 
a little child whom he was soothing. 

' It is not true, Walter I tell me so yoursell,' she etad^ gasping. 

' What ia not true, darling mother ? ' 

' I cannot speak the words.' 

* la it about me?^ he said, drawing heat still neanr to him. 

She bowed her head. 

' It is true, mother; but you will bear it for mj sake as hswr^j as 
jott haTft borne aH the rest. It is not coaing h&t, I shall flfiU see 
you, my own dear mother, lor HMmy weeks.* 

'Weeks! Oh, Walter f* nd then tbe compoaare of both gave 
way, and fi»r a short space tibej lay in a close embrace, weefoig 
sikntly. 

' Can God really be so merciful, so lo^g ?^ she said at laal. ^ He 
took away eyexythmg but you, Walter, and now Be is going to take 
away all the light of your fife and mine.' 

' Hush, mother ; you do not mean that. Think of His goodness 
to us all these years we ftaire been together. And if He is taking 
away my outer light,. He kaa been giving me much more in my isool. 
I don't know what betrayedlsie into repining just now, for I am really 
^ery happy. I wondo* at aqself sometimes, because I am so. I hare 
only grieved for you, votkef^ for of course it will injure our prospects. 
We shall never be rick ; b«t I feel that we shall be taken care of.' 

Mrs. Harlaad was still trembling, and tears followed each other 
down her cheek& At present the inward light he had spoken of had 
not come to her. All the future was dark to her. She could Teeme 
no comfort, and at every turn of her thoughts and hopes ftesh dis-> 
appointments awaited her. He might, indeed, earn a pittance by ae^ 
ing as organist at one of the churches; but this in itself was a great 
blow to her pride. Then as to Louisa Temple — everything must be 
over. Never could there be the happy home and the little QhUdieB'^ 
voiees which she had pictured to herself. And Walter saw all this in 
her face, for, dim as other things were becoming to him, he could yet 
diseem the expression of her well-known features. 

< Mother,' he said, < listen to me. The very evening that I had 
returned from London, and knew that I was to be blind all my liCe, I 
had a vision, of which I shall never lose the blessing. I was oooiing' 
up Oakdown Hill, and I was thinking how I could ever tell you what 
had just been told to me. Ah, and more than that ; I was ^inkin^ 
I could not bear the trial, and that God was very hard upon me^ But 
suddenly I looked up. The sun had set behind a great bank of black 
clouds, and every one of the clouds was bathed in the bright light. 
The sun was gone from those clouds for ever — by the time he came 
again they would be dissolved — but he had left on them his glorious 
brightness. Each of them presented to me a dark front, but was 
gilded all round by him. I cannot quite explain to you now how I 
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appHed it bh by hh to myadf ; bot the leeson it conveyed to me was 
th&— that mj Hght was goiiig down^ bat that my life was to ha;Te 
bright edges. (Die clouds may be dark, bat behind them all will be 
the eternal lore of (%anst to torn all daikness to li^xt It Beemed to 
me that He was saying to me, '< Yon will be dark and groping as 
regards earthly things, hot the port of yoti which is tamed hearenward 
shall be for erer lifted tq> by the San of Bighteoosness." I know it 
will be so, mother, and when yon can feel it too I diall be perfectly 
eooiented.' 

^ I do not imderstand how yoa haye learned idl this patioioe— 
perhaps I oa^t to say, religion — ^Walter. Formerly yoa used rather 
to make light of such things.* 

< I know I did, and so yoo see I was lovingly conreeted; but it is 
Mr. Talbot iHio has been mj helper and adviser, and who was to 
have broken llie truth to yoa when it ooold be kept secret no longer. 
It is he who has led me to look beyond earthly things, and to seek 
strangih and peace in constant communion with Hieaven. It has 
been at the hdy altar that I have xeoeivad whatever strength I have 
for what lies before me. One slights things, yoa know, an& one has 
found out their valae.* 

' I see everything dearly now,' said Mnu Harland, after a long 
ponae; ' yoar going to Londoo. wiliioat telling me was, of course, to 
see the oculist, and the hiring of the piano, too — that is all plain 
enou^ now. But what we are to do for income I cannot tell. We 
caonot.live even in this small house, for hi^erto your salary from the 
bank has paid the rent.' 

< Isl^ get as much, mother, in different ways. I have calculated 
it all very narrowly.' 

' I almost think I would rathet have known it before, Walter. At 
all events it would not have burst upon me so suddenly.' 

' No, it would not hove burst upon you so suddenly, but you would 
have had months of grief and anxiety which, thank God, you have 
been spared. ISxe worst port of it to me has been that I have seemed 
to be deceiving you. When yoa hove asked me why I did not read 
as smoh as fiyrmerly, I have had to make exooaes which made me 
unhappy.' 

Long after they had parted for the night, a storm of agony and 
grief was rending the mother's heart, and it was not till nearly morn- 
ing that peace came to her in answer to her earnest prayers for resign- 
ation. It was indeed, die knew, most selfish to add to her son*^ trial 
by her raining, and by God's help she now resolved, that as lie was 
Iffove, so WKmld she be brave, and that together they would bear as 
best diey might the future whidi lay before them. 



Chaptbr V. 

It might have been a month after this, that Walter received a 
OMSSage that he was to go to Mr. Jacob's private room. He had long 
expected such a summons, for he knew quite well that, although the 
partners had both insisted on his doing what he could at the bank, he 
was really of little use to them. But it was not that. They were both 
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there, engaged in yery earnest conrersation; and, what was more 
tmnsual, they both came forward and shook Walter warmly by the 
hand. 

< We haye receiyed a communication,' said one. 

' A yery important communication, indeed,' edioed the other. * It 
concerns yon, Mr. Harland, and yon had better read it.' 

Walter took the letter which was handed to him, and had at first 
some little difficulty in gathering the meaning of it. The writer was % 
lawyer, and he desired to hear from the managers of the Lilbonme Bank 
whether any representatiyes of its former owner stOl liyed in the neigh- 
bourhood. It went on to say that Mr. Philip Harland, Walter's 
great uncle, had died in Austridia ; that he had left a large fortune^ 
which would now belong to his nearest relations in England. 

The partners congratulated Walter warmly. The good fortune 
had come, they said, at a yery opportune moment, when hia defect of 
sight was rendering him unable to earn a liyelihood. 

' For his mother's sake, too, he must surely rejoice.' This was said 
in a tone of doubtful surprise; for Widter's face expressed no pleasure 
as he came back from the window to which he had taken the letter for 
the adyantage of the light. 

* You are, of course, aware of the drcumstanoes ?' he said. 

' Certainly ; we haye heard that your uncle did not leaye Lilboume 
creditably.' 

' You know that he took away not only my father's money, but 
that many people were ruined by him ?' 

The partners bowed, and said they did know it. 

' It happened some years ago,' continued Walter ; * but there haye 
not been many changes in LUboume. I suspect that most of the 
injured people are still resident in the neighbourhood.' 

' I belieye most of them are still here,' said Mr. Jacob ; * but you 
will pardon me if I say that I do not see that that has anything to do 
with the subject of this letter.' 

Walter only replied by asking if any record existed of those who 
had been sufiferers by Philip Harland's defalcations. 

' But surely,' remarked the senior partner, ' you are not going to 
be so Quixotic as to do anything towards making up former losses ? 
You and your mother are the chief sufferers, and whateyer money 
there is must be yours. Your prospects in life with regard to marriage 
also must, of course, depend on this.' 

Walter's colour yaried for the first time. Could it really be 
possible that Lousia Temple loyed him, and that her undo intended to 
allow her to marry him if only he were rich ? This, indeed, would 
make his trial fiercer than any he had yet gone through; and this 
made him wayer for a few moments. There was no need to say more 
to the bank partners, and Walter haying thanked them took his leaye. 
It was clear that the Australian letter must be answered, and the pro- 
perty of Philip Harland made oyer in due time to his nephew. There 
were no other relations, except yery distant ones. 

' More news for mother,' thought Walter, as he opened the little 

wicket gate, and began hunting in his pocket for his latch key. But 

the door was open, and his mother stood there. She intended to let 

him feel his trial as little as she could, and she now remembered 

4 
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painfull J how often he had seemed 80 clumsy in finding the keyhole 
of the door. 

' Mother, what should yon say if yon knew that we might possibly 
pat all those bank affiBubrs straight ? Pay back the money, I mean, that 
the Sinclairs, Bodens, and all the rest of the Lilbonine people, lost by 
Philip Harland V 

Mrs. Harland pnt down her work, and the thought that passed 
through her terrified mind was that her son was losing his senses with 
his sight. 

* We had better pay our own way first, Walter,* she said, gently. 

' But it was my father's last wish, was it not, that those who had 
been injured by the £ulure of the bank should have their losses made 
good to them ? And don't you know how often you haye told me 
that he could hardly bear to go out and meet those people who had 
suffered?' 

' Yes, indeed it waif so. But why, my dear boy, should you rake 
up those bitter memories ? Surely our trial is hard enough.' 

< Had my &ther any hope that the affairs would be settled some 
day?' 

< None whateyer. It was that that killed him.' 

' Then you would be thankful, mother, if it turned out that my 
uncle, Philip Harland, had left money to us with which we might pay 
the bank debts?' 

< Thankful ! Oh, Walter, I cannot tell you what that weight was 
to your father, and is to me. But I shall never see the. happy day 
when I can feel free in spirit. As to your uncle, he had not principle 
enough to leave money for such a purpose.' 

' He does not appear to have made a will, and this is all we know,' 
said Walter, giving her the Australian letter. 

* The property comes to you then, Walter, unfettered.' 

< Unfettered, except by a most undoubted obligation to be honest.' 
Mrs. Harland might well be proud of her son, and now tears of 

gratitude and joy filled her eyes as she looked at him. He made no 
question about his duty, nor did she. The one feeling uppermost in 
both their minds was that the slur which had fastened on their name 
would now be wiped off, and that God would surely accept and bless 
their sacrifice. 

' How long it will be before we hear again, mother! ' said Walter, 
after a long pause. < By that time you will have to read the news 
to me, you know. Sometimes you hare complained that I would not 
let you wait on me. You will not have that to complain of in future, 
darling. I shall be no end of trouble.' 

And so they sat and talked, and wondered how the news would be 
received by the Lilboume people, and whether there were any who 
would still be unforgiving. 

Chapiter VL 

EiOHTisKN months afterwards all Lilboume was as much startled as 
it had been when the failure of the bank was made known. Knots of 
people gathered in the shops and at the street-comers and discussed it. 
Various were the opinions expressed. Those who had no interest in 
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the matter thought it would be a great shame to take awaj the money 
from the poor young man, who was so heavily afflicted ; but those who 
had lost their money found, for the most part, some good reason why 
they should not refuse to have it repaid. Borne few, ladeed, there were, 
who poaitiyely refused to have it repaid, imtil asnired by Walter and 
liis mother that the act of reparation was a tribute of aSoddon to tin 
memory of Charles Harland, who, to hia djing hour, had lo desired it, 
as well as an act of common honesty. Every penny waa absorbed; 
unexpected claimants appeared, and proved their claims to be just, and 
the Harlands were reduced to less than their original pittance. 

Large sums to which they were legally entitled bad passed ihxough 
their huids, but had not made tfaem ncher by one single worldly cam- 
fort or luxury. It may be, however, that the tiansaction caused that 
light behind tiie clouds to shine more brightly, for Walter and hin 
mother were calmer and 'happier than ever. Total blindness had now^ 
as he had foreseen, settled down upon him; but he had looked forward 
to it so long and so certainly, that he had been able to practise himself 
in becoming independent in many ways. His BK>ther wae contented, 
too, in having lum once more continually with her; sometimes it 
reminded her of the helplessness of his infancy, and yet in strength, 
and talent, and rdigion, he was so far above her tiiat she leant on him 
for advice and comfort more and more. 

There was really only one other very sad day in store lor Walter 
Harland, and that was the wedding-day of Louisa Temple. The 
church bells rang peals which to others sounded joyous, but he only 
heard the deep tenor bell among them aU, audit was tolling the knell of 
his love, which, though secret and untoM to her, had been wrought 
into the innermost recesses of his affectionate heart 

' Let us take return tickets to-day for Ghranhan, Walter, and spend 
the day in the woods,* Mrs. Harland had said that morning. 

< No, thank you, dear mother, I can bear it,' was the reply; and so 
he did, and bravely too. One start and shiver at the fiant sound of 
the bells was all she saw which told of the rooting up of hope and love. 

Ten years of privation only purified and deepened the charactera 
of both mother and son ; and at the end of that time an old bachelor, 
who had been the most loth to receive his share of I^ilip Harland'a 
effects, died, and left his house and fortune to Walter unreservedly; 
so that Walter had the satisfaction of making his mother's old age 
comfortable. He plays and sings to her too, and his voice may always 
be heard in the church choir. Mr. Talbot is still his &st friend, nod 
receives now in turn from him, help and adviee. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

DO not tell me of to-morrow, Every moment has its duty; 

There is much to do to-day. Who the future can foretell f 

That can never be accomplishod Defer not till to-morrow 

If we thzow the hours away I What to>di^ can do as wdL 
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BT DXimAK BOWl VOKUAN, TICAR OF KIDDLET0V-BY-WntK8W01tTH. 

|fiABY mofoAB paand on. From October 1097 a.d. to 
June 1098 ▲.!>., the axnbined annies of Ae Grasadeos ImmI 
to sQstain the attacks of a powerfdl annj of desperateiaen, 
shmt ap bj a cloae sioge, in the fortraa of Antloeh, and 
to e&cbrn the hardships of faaune and a pestfleat disease. 
Though a stont heart and deietmiaed mil were required at this crisis 
IB the historj of the Gniaaders' expeditioiiy many of the BMSt eminent 
leaders were growing ezcessiyely anxious concerning its nlfimate loocess. 
Every Kitie inddant imfaronrable to the cause was taken to heart, and 
intepreted as an omen of ftiltne. Presently, howerer, the aspect of 
affairs was dianged by a not mrasnal oocnrrenoe. 

Absdiag by their oath, which bound them not to give up the 
enterprise till Antiodi AfdoJd be taken by force or by stratagem, the 
Cmssdiag chiefe had the grstificatiLan of finding that there was one 
within the walk of the city ready and willing to aid them by treadier- 
onsly deserting ham his master's senice. For some time preyioas, as 



it would appear, secret messages had been pasooig between the traitor 
FUxous and Bohemond respecting the betrayal ol Antioch, and many 
promises had been made by Bohemond, if only he would consent to deUrer 
up the city. At length, as we aretdd by Roger of Wendorer, Phirouz 
aent his aon to Bdbemond with this message:-*' If the foul dogs, 
under whose dominion we are oppressed, could be expelled, and tiie 
city, veeovering its aacient liiierty, could be again inhabited by Gk>d*s 
people, I am sore that I should enjoy the prize of eternal hi^piness 
with the spirits of the blessed; if, however, I shall not be able to fulfil 
my promise, without a doubt my house, and the name of my family, 
wOl be rooted out, so that it shall never be heard of moFS. If, how- 
ever, you (Bohemond) can obtain the consent of your allies that the 
city, when given np to you by me, shall become yours, I will for your 
sake devote myself to this enterprise: I will deliver into your hands 
this strongly fortified tower, which you behold, and from it your princes 
wiU have free ingress to any part of the city ; but be assured, that if this 
IB not done to-morrow, it will never be done at alL' 

It did not take long to obtain from the chiefs assembled in council 
a ^voorablereply to thiiBo£fer. Harassed as their armies had been, and 
hindered so long by this si^e, the chiefs were only too ready to accept 
the prop08al,'ihough some may have disliked one of the stipulated terms 
which constituted Bohemond the governor of the city. Any way out 
of the difficulty which kept them back in their march to Jerusalem 
would be acceptable, even if there were a drawback in the shape of 
special favour shown to one particalar leader of the forces. Night 
coming on, Phirouz was faithful to his promise, and helped with his 
own hand to lower the rope which was to draw up the scaling ladder. 

Quickly the Crusading troops, under the special oommand of 
Bohemond, were in the midst of the fight with the betrayed defenders; 
and audi a scene as was then enacted has scarcely ever been equalled 
for cmelty and slaughter. The narrow, steep streets of Antioch, afforded 
only too favourable opportunities to the enraged Crusaders to sky 
thn enemies, and in the blindness of their rage, defenceless women 
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and helpless children fell victims to their swords. Amongst those who 
lost their liyes was Axianus, the goYemor of Antioch, who, attempting 
to escape &om the town, was slain with his own sword. Sad it is to 
haye to record that such acts of yiolenee were committed by those 
who were wearing npon them the sign of faith in a gentle, merdful, 
and forgiving Sayioor. 

Wlulst ^e army was thus wre^ing vengeance on citizens and 
soldiers indiscriminately, those Christians who had been dwelling in 
Antioch assembled themselves in companies, flew to arms, and helped 
to fill np the measure of iniquity by robbing and assassinating fellow- 
citizens in cold blood. 

The unnecessary bloodshed and uncalled-for cruelty which took 
place on this occasion were soon to be repaid by hardships and suffer- 
ings on the part of the Crusaders. Known to Phirouz — ^unknown per- 
haps to many of the Crusading chiefs — a vast army of Persian troops 
had been hastening forward towards Antioch, to assist in its defence 
agamst the Crusaders, and, when the Christians had been in possession 
only a few hours, an advance guard of this new foe made its- appearance 
in dose proximity to Antioch. ^It was on the third day only of its pos- 
session that the Christian leaders were forced to withdraw within the 
walls and await the troubles and privations consequent on a close siege. 
Corboran, the commander of the Persian forces, commenced an attack 
very quickly, and constantly there were battles of greater or lesser 
importance. Robert, Duke of Normandy, bold, ready, and fearless, was 
amongst the most intrepid leaders at this time, and often, in these con- 
flicts, performed wonderful feats of valour. Famine and disease also 
came to thin the ranks of the Crusaders shut up in Antioch. Indeed 
so great was the strait to which the besieged was reduced, that even 
thongs and shoe-leather steeped in water were used as articles of food. 
Not a few of those who had now to suffer were ready to take to flight, 
and even to deny their faith. Prices of victuals were such that none 
but the most wealthy could obtain even decent fare. A hen fetched 
fifteen shillings, an ^gg two shillings, a nut a penny. leaves of trees, 
thistles, and even the flesh of dogs, were consumed to support life. 

Whilst in this deplorable condition, a priest named Peter of Rx>- 
vence came to Raymond, Count of Thoulouse, and informed him thut, 
in a vision, S. Andrew had revealed to him the spot in which lay hid 
the lance or spear wherewith our Blessed Saviour's side was pierced-^ 
in the Church of S. Peter at Antiodi. The search was made, and thd 
head of a lance was found after a day's labour, and so great an eflect 
had this finding upon the minds of the superstitious armies, that they 
were now ready to make a desperate attempt to break through the 
ranks of the Persian army, and thus force their way onwards to 
Jerusalem. 

June 29, 1098, a.d., was fixed upon as the day when the attempt 
should be made. A terribly fierce battle was fought, each army con- 
tending with all its might. Corboran, however, notwithstanding all 
his personal valoajr and all the bravery of his numerous troops, had to 
see his host scattered by the Crusaders, and secure his own safety by 
flight. The spoils now taken from the Persian camp were of immense 
viJue — ^gold, silver, precious stones, costly raiment and furniture ; in- 
deed BO great was the amount of this booty that an old chronicler says, 
8 
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*• The Crusaders found in the Persian camp sufficient to satisfy, and 
even totally to glut, the coyetonsness of the greediest army.* 



THE 8T0BMIMO 0¥ JEBUSALEM. 



After such a lengthened period of fatigue and exertion the Cru- 
saders were not unwilUng to eujoy a little repose. In possession of an 
abundance of proyisions, and in no fear of attack from foes, the chiefs 
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settled down at Antioch for the pnipoee of recniiting their strength 
for the rest of the journey. When aboat seren m<mtii8 had thns 
been spent, at a conncil it was decreed that, leaving the City of 
Antioch in charge of Bohemond the Italian, according to the agree- 
ment entered into at the time of its betrayal by P^ronz, the main 
army under Godfrey, the braye Oonnt of Bouillon, should now set out 
on its march towaids Jerusalem. March 1, 1099, A.D., Godfrey and 
Robert of Flanders, with the army, left Antioch. On Qood Friday, 
April 8th, the Crusaders had reached the small town of Archis. 
Easter-day they kept at Tripoli, and Whitsuntide, near Caosarea- 
Statonis. Marching on in the early days of June, they one day came 
in sight of Jerusalem, and soon the cry, ' Jerusalem t Jerusalem 1 It is 
the will of God ! ' echoed out again and again, and the host was overcome 
with gladness and joy. Some wept, some prayed, some sang, while 
most of those on foot knelt and reverently kissed the sacred soil. 

Hie news of the approach of the Crusaders towards the holy city 
had been carried on some weeks before the army came near, and thus 
forewarned, the Turks had spent the time in making every preparation 
for resistance and a siege. The Christians dwelling there, having been 
plundered of their money and goods, were . driven forth homeless from 
the dty to seek shelter in the neighbouring villages. The garrison 
was increased by a fresh arrival of troops, and they resolved to resist to 
the last the efforts of these armies from tiie West of Europe. 

About the 6th of June, the army of the Crusaders arrived before 
the city, and was drawn up in such order that the full force of the 
assault may fall on the north and west sides, as being less formidable. 
Hie various leaders were each assigned a special position in the camp, 
the Count of Thoulouse being fixed in face of Mount Sion, and encamp- 
ing, as old writers chose to say, ' opposite to that part of the Mount 
where it is supposed the Saviour of the world had eaten His last supper 
with His disciples.' 

The city was at this time in charge of Aladin or Istikhar, who now 
was usiDg every efifort to stir up his troops to acts of bravery and counge. 
Nor had he long to wait, before the Crusaders made an attempt to 
gain possession of the long-looked-for and much-coveted prize. On 
ike fifUi day after their arrival an assault was made, in uie hope of 
fordng down the ramparts ; but though the first barrier opposed to 
them gave way, they had soon to make good a retreat to the camp, 
and wait till more formidable engines of war should be able to make « 
breach for entry. 

The Crusaders had now to bear with such fortitude ae remained 
to them the terrible trial of drought, and so great was the calamity, 
that to slake their thirst the troops watched eagerly for the appear- 
ance of dew, and pressed their mouths to the damp sward. 

But courage and pen^evenmce were soon to have their reward. 
After every preparation had been made for the attack, a day was fixed 
upon, and on July 15th, on a Friday, at three in the afternoon, the 
day and hour of tile Passion, Godfrey and his troops were in possession 
of the city. A terrible slaughter ensued, neither sex nor age were 
spared, upwards of 70,000 Tmrks met their end in some way or other, 
and the Jews were, some of them at least, burnt to death whilst seek- 
ing an asylum of safety in their synagogue. 
10 
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Thns was brought to an end, after sisnj delays and defeats, the 
first endeayoor on the part of European Christians to wrest out of the 
power of the Infidel Turks the hotj dtj Jeraaalem. Soon after this 
possession had been obtained by the Crusaders there was a strong 
current of opinion among the chiefs, that haying secured the prize for 
whidi they had been fighting and suffering so long there must now be 
a King of Jemsiflem. 

Though all along the route there had been feuds and ^nyious dis- 
content openly shown amongst the chiefs, there was now a pretty 
general agreement that there was one man at least who could not be 
passed oyer when the choice had finally to be made. Godfrey of 
Bouillon was fixed on as in all respects the best fitted for the new 
dignity. In a council held July 23, a.d. 1099, he was unanimously 
chosen to fill this place of honour. In a little less than a year, this 
braye and yaliant man, at about the age of forty, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Baldwin, who reigned a.d. 1100-1118. Baldwin L was 
succeeded by Baldwin IL, who reigned a.d. 1118-1131. Fulk fol- 
lowed, from 1131-1144. Baldwin III., 1144-1162, a.d. 



BY THS AUTHOB OF 'IAKTH'b XAVT yOIOlS.* 

'Tbsre was no sign of fear or pain on his flM)e,^jnst the look that he used to have when 
Mlee^ VObnt, and » little wearied.'— Crn^nOftMl Letttr ^mhn.J. AtHn en the Ikaltk of BUK^p 



A little of the Bxightnen of His Pro- 



PTIENT, a fitae weuied,'— thus, in 
Syohar, 
See in the hot noontide 
The Holy Wanderer, spent with toil and 
trwrely 
Rests Vy the ftiantam side ; 
Thas, while He slunbeTB on the toaaing 
billow. 
That same oalm look we trace, 
As the white moonlight straggling 
through the tempest 
Valla on the Sacrad Itee. 

'Patient, a little wearied,'— see Him 
standing 
Thus, in tilie hall of scorn ; 
While rongh nide hands are, for that 
Brow H^Jestio, 
Bending the stabbom thorn. 
He need be patient, for there csometh 
mocluog. 
And there come sconrge and rod; 
And weary are the hom^ ere in His 
angnish 
He yields His sonl to God. 

'Patient, a little wearied,'— O true 
servant, 

Thns from that Face DiTine 
A little of the Li)ceness of the Master 

Has gathered upon thine ; 



Had fallen npon thee. 
As on the Monnt a little of His glory 
Fell on the faithfol three. 

The Lord's tme servant need like Him 
be patient 
To do His high behest; 
The Loid's true servant will be some- 
times weary 
With longing fbr his rest. 
Bnt, for the end of patient work and 
waiting, 
Christ now m glory see ; 
For * Where I am/— thus saith that 
loving Master, 
* There shall My servant be.' 

There, by the fountuns of nnfailing 
waters. 
Safe from the noontide heat ; 
And in the quiet of the Heavenly 
pastures. 
Soft to the tired feet ; 
And amid throngs whose every look is 
welcome. 
And on the stormlees shore, 
Aie rest for weariness, and joy for 
patience 
Given for evermore. 
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®l)i astilliam'is flSltlL 

ILLIaM WILLIAMSON was an old shoemaker, living in « 
qneer little house in a street that in its improyements, re- 
bnildings, and renovations, had left his old-fashioned abode 
far behind. The panes of glass were very small, thick, 
and not very clear, and the framework was heavy and 
clmnsy, and had long lost everything bnt the shadow of paint. Three 
narrow steps led up to the door, and into a room, say seven feet 
sqnare, and yon are introduced to old William's shop, workshop, par- 
lour — and, for all he cooked, kitchen likewise. Three steps led ont of 
this again into his bedroom. Three steps from that went down into 
the coal-cellar, rubbish-hole, or what-not *, and this was the old 
man*s domain. He was tall, gaunt, with features that would have 
been handsome but for their singular sharpness. Pass when one 
would, old William was always at lus work, and always had his hat on. 
It might be a summer morning, when one was hurrying to catch the 
mail at half-past four ; late at night, after a concert; or the dark 
dullness of a November afternoon ; there was the figure, with perhaps 
the yellow dip-candle to light his labours, when streets and shops were 
bright with comfortable gas. He had lived there fifty years> and had 
nottnade one tittle of change intentionally. ' The place had been his 
grandfather's; it was his own freehold, and plenty good enough: 
when he was gone they might pull it down ; but he would die in it first.* 
He used to say this to his neighbours, when they pointed out some 
fresh improvement, and contrasted it with his poor, old, unsightly 
place. He lived' quite alone. No purring cat sat sleek and weU-to-do 
upon his stall ; no cur lay on his step and wagged his tail in acknow- 
ledgment of his master's presence. The poorest were his customers, 
and paid him honestly. On Sundays he used to wrap his long pinched 
figure in a green coat with bright buttons, of a fashion now forgotten, 
and then, without umbrella or stick, march out into the country. 
Sometimes he came home with a suspiciously clean bundle; some- 
times a closed tin can; but seldom empty-handed. A peep into 
that bundle would have discovered a clean ^hirt, a little loaf, and per- 
haps a pot of dripping. In the can was a mess of broth, or ' boilings.* 
The old man had grown lonely and eccentric at the same time, but 
some kind soul or souls still cared for him, pitied his miserable way 
of living, and ministered to his necessities with a humble but loving 
hand. 

I missed the old man one morning as I passed. A week later 
some boards were laid as temporaiy shutters inside the little window. 
Old William was gone. A funeral, just above a pauper's, went from 
the old shop one afternoon. Two women in decent but common mourn- 
ing followed, and then went from the church to their own home, 
leaving who would to take possession. William must have some rela- 
tions. He — not his — had been their care. And a word of these good 
women. They dwelt a mile outside the town, on the outskirts of an 
estate which was called New Court, and which was the country man- 
sion of the great and important lawyer of the place, Mr. Helyer. 
They paid little rent for their three-roomed cottage, and many a little 
gift did Miss Rosalie or Miss Jessie bring down the north drive in the 
12 
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shape of frnit, or yegetables, or grist cake, to the industrious sisters. 
Then, too, they kept them well occupied with plain sewing. Bnt the 
women were poor; they had seen better days, known a different 



sphere, and were yery reserved. They might have been called unneigh- 
bourly, but that no neighbours were within half a mile of their 
dwelling. 

A pair of boots to be mended began their accidental acquaintance 

with old William. Jane, the elder by nearly twenty years, seldom left 

{ the cottage. She always stayed at home to open the north gate, in case 
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■ay earriage should come to the Gonrt that way ; but it was not her 
daty to be gatekeeper— -and once in fi^ years or so wheel-marks were 
made upon the weed-grown, grassy drive. 

Agnes took the boots, had them repaired, called and paid for them, 
asked old William the name of a flower blooming in an opposite win- 
dow, discovered that he had once been fond of flowers, and bid him 
fetch a shoe of her sister's to mend, and she would show him her 
window-plants. And so began a kindness that grew and grew. Miss 
Bosalie's presents were always divided for William to have his share. 
Dirty-looking, repulsive, because of his years of solitude and neglect of 
the ordinary usages of civil life, these good souls nearly reclaimed him. 
A clean shirt once arweek became a comfort — a bit of fresh bread a 
necessity. And Agnes never let him come and go in his half hour on 
Sunday without reading him one Lesson of the day, and talking a little 
of what she had heard in church. 

' Pity but what some one had told me the like of this before,' he 
murmured. ' I thought Sunday was a Sabbath for such as me to reet, 
and lie in bed the while. If I wasn't so old, Pd go to church now — ^I 
would.' 

Agnes fixed an earnest eye upon the tottering figure. 

< You're none too old, Master ; it is the eleventh hour, but that is 
not too late.' 

For three Sundays before his death he did not pay his usual Tisit 
to his benefactresses. He had been to church, and his legs were too 
feeble to do more than one walk. The Saturday after that third Son- 
day they carried his body to rest there. Poorly out of their earnings 
could these women afford to help the old man ordinarily. Still greater 
was the pinch that met his funeral expenses. He knew no one — no 
one else cared for him, soul or body, and they took it quite as a duty. 
They were back in their cottage. Jaae, with some reminiscence of 
bygone daye, kept on her black gown, and sat solemn and silent, reading 
the Burial Service through again by the window. Agnes had dipped 
on her Saturday attire, and was scrubbing the floor with an eye to 
Sunday neatness that nothing might set aside. Mr. Helyer reined 
up his pretty oob as he was riding home from his office. Jane stuped 
to the door with her cuxtsey, expecting to be asked to open the north 
gate. 

* Where is your sister ?' inquired the lawyer, dismounting. 
Agnes put her pail aside, dried her hands, and stood respectfully 

beside Jane. 

Mr. Helyer glanced at the contrast in the dress of the two women, 
tied his horse to the gate, and came in. 

' Who has possession of William Williamson's house ?' was his 
first question. 

Neither of them could tell. 

' But I understand you managed the funeral V 

*' We did, sir, certainly. We sent to Bell Durrant, because we 
heard she was his kin ; and to Mr. Elijah Baines on the same account: 
but they did not send us veiy civil answers, and we buried him.' 

Jane and Agues felt sure, by Mr. Helyer's visit, that they must 
have been guilty of seme breach of law. 

* What made you so forward to be kind to him V 
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' Ha was so pooily and negleeted tbat Agnes wonkl do odd trifles 
to better him,' said Jane. 

* Yon conld not afford it.' 

' Thanks to good Iraahh and the young ladies' fiaTonrs, sir/ pleaded 
Agnes, ' we haven't imssed what we gave him.' 

< Bui this Itineral hnsiness is heavy.'* 
Jane beosme reassored. 

* Asking yoor pardon, sir, have wb been taking too much upon 
ourselves ? We only meant « kindness to the poor lone eveatme. Was 
it wrong?' 

The last oonnterpane, the last relic of better days, and the skilled 
handiwork of theur grandmother, had been sold to help ont the costs of 
the day, and Janie's heart was heavy at the thought that the whole 
thing might have been wrong after aU. 

' You have done nothing against the law, my good women. You 
have shamed some who should have done this instead of you. And 
now I will tell you what has brought me here.' 

He took a paper from his pocket, broke the seal, and bidding the 
sisteis sit down and listen, he read out| with all the usual form and 
pie&oe, old William's will>-*- 

* Ln the Name of God, Amen. I give and bequeath aU and every 
my property and possessions, my tenement wherein I dwell, the sum of 
money out at interest left me by my father, and whatsoever shall 
b^ong to me at my decease, with my blessing, to whomsoever shall 
minister to me in my old i^, and give my body decent burial in the 
churchyard of my parish. ' 8igned William Williamson. 

* Witness — Anthony Sarsfield. 

Charlotte Madeline Helyer.' 

And the date was of twelve years gcHie by. 

* If you please, sic,' exclaimed Agnes,- < it is quite certain that he 
has velatiooB.' 

< Aye, and it is quite as certain that he had friends. If you can 
prove to nae that you did not sell your best patchwork to make up the 
momBf that took the poor old man to his last home to^y, why, then I 
will go mad read tius will to whoever did so.' 

'We did not do it for that, shr. Td xather let it be.' 

* Perhaps so; hut thai is no business of yours.' 

And l£r. Helyer spoke with a little professional shazpness in his 
tone. 

' I am going back to send my .clerk to put a seal upon the goods, 
and bring ma ^e key of the house. Next week you must come to my 
offioe, «nd go thraai^ the proper formalities.' 

And what happ^ied ?. SMhiog beyond the fact that eleven differ- 
ent claimants beoeged New Court. Mr. Helyer read to them the 
instrument of authority, and despatched th^m without hope. The best 
oonnterpane, irtdch^ by the way, was far more elaborate than the patch- 
work Bunder could have manipulated, was recovered. A soIkI and 
simple stone was placed at the head of their old benefactor's grave, and 
the sisters lived on their life of honest industiy, doing kindnesses on 
e widejb, hut by no means more obtrusive scale, and fee)ing that sick- 
■esi fyid old age were provided against. Ncme but the thoughtful poor 
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know how such a provision is, aboTe all others, a comfort — nay, a 
blessing. 

This is a very simple, true stoiy. 

According to the light bestowed, these sisters did their duty ; they 
poured a ray of gentleness and loving care into old William's dieerless 
home ; and, better than the material aid, the gleam of holier things, 
the sound of better than human words, touched the poor old self- 
enwrapped soul. I know that Agnes took, more consolation from the 
knowledge that old William had been at church the three last Sundays 
of his life, than from all the gain to herself in being made oo-heiresa 
of his property. 




A REFLECTION. 
BY THE LATB R. C. HILPYARI), ESQ. Q.C., M.P. 

|N a beautiful evening in June I was sitting at an open win- 
dow overlooking, at a considerable elevation, the fine bay 
which is bounded on the east by the Isle^ of Portland, and 
on the west by the eastern coast of Devonshire. 

A bed of mignonnette below the window, and a honey- 
suckle which had twined itself around it, sHghtly scented a gentle 
breeze that came from the sea, and a moon at t^e full bespangled with 
her glittering rays the ruffled surface of the bay. 

I fell into a short reverie, and a mystical association of ideas called 
to my recollection that beautiful image at the opening of the Bible : 
* The Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters.' 

< Surely,' said I, addressing myself to one sitting beside me, * if any 
proof of the goodness and benevolence of God were wanting, one might 
find it in a scene like that before us, and in the feelings which sodh a 
scene involuntarily awakens.' 

' Happily,' replied my companion, < my faith in that respect needs 
no confirmation; if it did, I fear it would not find it in the reflection 
you suggest. For if we are to infer the goodness of God from a scene 
like that before us, surely we ought to draw an opposite conclusion 
from the misery and wretchedness which so frequently meet our view.* 

* Are you sure of that ?' said I. < Is it not possible that the good- 
ness and benevolence of God, though hidden from our imperfect view, 
may be exhibited as flilly in the visitations to which you advert, as in 
the happiness resulting from a scene of beauty and tranquillity like 
that which we now contemplate ? Axe you sure, that if His all-wise 
designs were within the span of our limited understanding, we might 
not trace as distinctly in the sufferings of mankind ' 

I was interrupted by a moth that had entered* the window, and 
which, wheeling round a lamp on the table, in a constantly diminish- 
ing circle, was on the point of perishing miserably in the flame, when 
my companion, starting from her seat, sprang to its rescue, and, catch- 
ing it in her hand, put it forth again into the air. 

Having done so, ' Let us,' said she, < resume our argument.' 

* Is it not concluded,' said I, ' by the incident that has inteimptod 
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it ? Conceire the little insect, wliich your humanity has just rescned 
from a miserable death, endowed with such limited power of reasoning 
as we, in our fancy, may think adapted to its nature. What, then, 
must we conoeiye to be its reflections at this moment ? and how does 
it feel towards you — its deliverer?' Of one thing we are certain, 



it was unconscious of its danger, and must, therefore, be ignorant of 
the motive which led you to interpose. Must it not, therefore, regard 
you as a being, whom it had neither the power nor the wish to injure 
or offend, malignantly interposing between it and its innocent enjoy- 
ment ; injuring with wanton violence its delicate frame, and, possibly, 
disappointed at not having effected its total destruction? thus, through 
inability to comprehend your humane purpose, ascribing to the sug- 
gestion of malevolence an act which flowed ^om pure benevolence. 
Is, then, the distance less which intervenes between our reason 
and the infinite wisdom of God, than that which we have conceived to 
exist between us and the insect you have saved? and may we not, 
therefore, be betrayed into a conclusion as false as that into which this 
insect, in our fancy, has fallen, if, in ignorance of the purposes of an 
all-wise Providence, we draw, as your argument would lead us to do, 
from the trials and sufferings of humanity an inference opposed to the 
perfect benevolence of God ? ' 
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* I am coBTinced,' sud mj companion, Bmiling, < and when next I 
am visited bj affitction^ or distressed by a scene of wretchedness, I will 
snmmon this night's recoUectioss to my aid, aai think of OathentoB 
and the Moth.' 




(Ktfiapterst on tj^e iSeneliicite. 

VI.— THE LIFE OF NATURE. 

' all ye Powers of the Lordy blees ye the Lord; praise Him^ and 
magnify Him for ever J 

ITANDING in a fcHremost place among the wonders of the 
heavens, we find la the Benedicite the 'powers of the 
Lord.' 

There is a chapter, already quoted, in the Book of Job 

which represents God as condescending to argoe with man 

on his inferiority to his Maker; and after touching upon many of 

His wonderful works — earth and sea, light and dar^ess^ snow, hail, 

rain— -the Lerd points out a star, and asl^: — 

' Canst thon guide Avctums ?' 

Now, when we think much about any of God*8 works, oar chief 
feeling is how great and how wise and how good the Creator of tlieae 
things must be. 

* God the Creator,' we say in our Church prayer. 

< We bless Thee for our creation,' we say in onr Church thanks- 
giving ; and, if we were to define the Benedicite, we might TBry likely 
caH it a hymn of praise to the Creator. 

And so it is, partly, but it is also something more than that; and 
that something is to be found, perhi^, in the verse which calls upon 
the * powers of the Lord.' 

The ' powers ' are the great ones of heaven and earth, we may say, 
for we hear of ' angels, and principalities, and powers ; ' and they who 
rule on earth are called powers who are < ordained by God.' Bui these 
latter belong to another part of the hymn, which refers to earth and 
her inhabitants ; and the powers are named soon after the angels, and 
at the head of the great wonders of the universe. 

What is meant, then, in the Benedicite, by the ' powers of the 
Lord?' 

' He hath made everything beautiful in His time,' is the thought 
in our minds as the spring flowers open in our path, and the summer 
sunshine brightens all things, and the autumn colours come upon the * 
trees, and the fair white snow covers the fields. 

' I am fearfully and wonderfully made,' we say of these marvellous 
bodies of ours which clothe our immortal spirits. 

< The works of Thy fingers,' we say, as we watch the bright lights 
of heaven show out at night. 

' The sea is His, and He made it,' is our thought for the sea, with 
its great white stormy waves. 

* come, let us worship and fall down, and kneel before the Lord 
our Maker,' and all these expressions of our thoughts are words of the 
Bible. 
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BtiU, there is something of Bible words and Bible teachixig which 
we pass by when we only praise God in His works as the Maker; some 
honour of which we nnoonseioiisly rob Him; something for which the 
men by whose side the 6on of Ood walked in the hour of danger gave 
thanks. 

If we think a little, we shall feel that there is something yery 
wonderfal and awfol beneath actual yisible creation ; the Hie, as it were, 
of lifeless things; the voice, as it were, of silence. 

In the sea there is that marvellous thing which we call tide» At < 
its appointed instant, so punctaally that we can calculate it exactly 
beforehand, the wave b^ins to creep higher and higher up the shore, 
and at its appointed instant it letiiea again. ' It is the moon that 
makes the tides,' we say, and that is so far true ; but how ? That 
quiet, soft light of our night, how is it that her steady gaze controls 
the mighty sea ? Ah ! * how ? * is a different question. 

In the earth seeds swell, and roots spread, and trees and plants 
grow, and rest according to unfailing law. * The warm weather sets 
them growing,' we say, ' and the cold checks them, and heat and cold 
are sure to come,' but no one can say how in reality. 

In the sky Ihere are the orderly rising and setting of sun, moon, 
and stars; each (me keeps its due distance from the others; and belted 
Jupiter, and 8atum with the ring, keep the old famiUar look which 
we have known from our childhood. 

And there is that incomprehensible tending of the needle to the 
north, and the heat which is linked with life. Wise men look into 
these things, and learn many wonders; but it all ends in, * Canst thou 
by searching find out God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to 
perfection?' 

That invisible hand which bedcons the sea; the voice which speaks 
in the storm; the might which draws and repels the compass-needle, 
and keeps millions of worlds apart, is something over and above 
Greation,-^a means of preserving creation and of working it which are 
as marvelloiis to us as creation itself. 

light and sound ' travel,' we say, as if we spoke of winged mes- 
sengers, and each has its proper speed. We can call forth these won- 
derful things, light out of darkness, heat out of cold, by the striking 
of a flint; sound out of silence, by the clapping of the hands; but 
where is the hidden life of all these things ? It must, indeed, be, that 
besides creation, the first mighty wonder, there is also the wonder of 
working and preserving creation, which is as marvellous as creation 
itself 

God reminds us of this in the question, ' Canst thou guide 
Areturus?' For the question is not 'conldst thou have made?' but 
« canst thou guide,' that bright star ? If He gave it into our keep- ' 
ing, could we guide it, make it rise and set, and remain in its ap- 
pointed place? 

No. All this is the business of the ' powers of the Lord,' what- 
ever they may be, — the woiking, preserving powers of the Lord. 
We may call them by names, and t^k of electricity, perhaps, and 
attraction,* and use many other words which express our best ideas of 

* For ibis view of th« Powers of the Lordf see * Benedidte/ by Dr. Child. 

" ^ T 
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them, but what they are is a mystery which noae can expkin, and we 
can only acknowledge them to be powers of God. 

Through them we learn to look up to God the Creator as the Pre- 
senrer also of that which He has made, for without them the earth 
which He has hung upon nothing would not keep its place in the 
lieavens, and the sailor would lose his way upon the sea ; or, indeed, 
man and beast and tree would die, and the beautiful and orderly creation 
would become confusion. 

< That it may please Thee to giye and preserve to our use the 
kindly fruits of the earth, so as in due time we may enjoy them.* While 
we are saying these familiar words of our Litany the powers of the 
Lord are busy in our fields and gardens, tending the seed in the ground 
and the blossom on the tree, that the < kindly fruits ' may not faiL 

So we took but half the Bible words and the Bible teaching when 
we said, < Let us worship and fall down and kneel before the Lord our 
Maker,' and did not idso see in Him the Lord our Preserver, in . 
Whose ^ hand are all the comers of the earth,' and Whose is ' the 
strength of the hills.' 

And now we see that we took only half the meaning of the Church 
prayer, for it says not only, * O God the Creator,' but * Grod the 
Creator and Preserver ; ' and the Thanksgiving says, * We bless Thee 
for oar creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life.' 

'Forsake not Thou the work of Thine own hands,' is David's 
prayer, for he knew the need of God's taking care of what He ha« 
created. 

* The Lord bless thee and keep thee,' says the ancient benediction. 
' The Lord is thy keeper,' says the psalm of comfort. 

Now, would not our hymn in praise of God our Creator be a poor 
hymn if it left out His praise as God our Preserver ? 

This must have been the feeling of the composers of the Benedicite; 
thus, too, we learn the lesson God set us when He said, ' Canst thoa 
guide Arcturus ? ' Our Church points it out to us both in prayer and 
thanksgiving, as we have seen, and would have us to feel and practise 
it, when, in adopting the ' Song of the Three Children,' she teaches ns 
to say, — 

* ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever.* 

From the heavens and the powers, the Benedicite goes on to call 
separately upon some of the chief of their wonders — sun, moon, and 
stars ; showers and dews, and winds of God ; cold and heat, summer 
and winter, day and night, which, according to God's promise, never 
cease ; Iceland snow, the glorious light which bursts from tiie donds, 
the generous clouds themselves, which pour forth rain upon the earth, 
and draw a shelter between us and the heat of noon. These are 
touched upon in many places throughout these chapters. They are 
mostly things familiar to us in our daily lives, so that the simplest 
and most unlearned amongst us know something of their wonder and 
beauty enough to teach us that God hath ' made everything beautiful 
in His time,' and that the beauty of what He has made is not only as 
the eye sees them, but also as experience finds them, beautiful in the 
purposes for which they were made, beautiful in the manner in which 
they fulfil those purposes. Each one of us who reads down the' Bene- 
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didte can by a little thinkmg see something of this, and if we carry 
<mt its spirit into the world with ns, and look for (3od*8 wisdom and 
goodness always in all that He has made, we shall many a time find 
rising within omr hearts the gratefhly tmstfal praises of the three 
saints of old. 



MORN tmid the mountains, Hymns of praise are ringing 

Lovely solitude ! Through the leafy wood ; 

Gushing streams and fountains Songsters sweetly singing, 

Munnnr, * God is good !' Warhle, < God is good !' 

Now the glad son hreakingy Wake, and join the ohoms, 

Pours a golden flood ; Man, with soul endued ; 

Deepest YaleB awaking, He, Whose smile is o'er us, 

lScho« * God i6 good !* God, our God, is good. 
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GOD'S LOVE TO USWARD. 
BT O. H. WILKINSON, M.A., YIGAB OF ST. PSTBB's, PIMLICO, LONDON. 

St Matt. XYiii. 12. — How think yef if a man have an hundred sheep, 
and one of them he gone astray , doth he not leave the ninety and nine, 
and goeih into the mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray? 

|HE thought which xmderlies this passage is the indiyidnal 
personal care, the indiridaal personal love, of our blessed 
Lord. The parable was spoken' in Eastern lands, and is 
clothed in all the beanty of Eastern imagery. There, the 
tie which binds the shepherd to the sheep is mnoh closer 
than that by which they are united in these Western climes. He is 
with them by day and by night ; he knows each, has a name for each, 
calls each one by its name. And when he puts forth the sheep, instead 
of driying them before him, he goes in front *, and the sheep hear his 
Toice, and they follow him. 

Our Lord here imagines the shepherd casting his eye oyer the flock. 
Ninety are there, and ninety-eight, and ninety-nine; but one is missing. 
The heart of that loving shepherd is not compensated for the absence 
of the one by the safety of the ninety-nine. For that one there is the 
special name; for that one the individual personal love. At once there 
flashes before his mind all the dangers to which it may be exposed. 
He seems to hear the lion's roar as it bursts from its forest lair to 
devour its defenceless prey. He sees that one sheep swept away by 
the mountain torrent, or dying, in some far-off desert wild, the slow, 
lingering death of staryation* He does not hesitate. In a moment 
he has grasped his shepherd's staff. Onward he hastens, over the hot 
burning sand, down the rough ravine, through the swelling stream, up 
the rugged crag. He heeds not the thunder's roar nor the lightning's 
flash. Onward he speeds, till at last he has found that one sheep, 
lliere it lias, its poor feet all cut and bleeding with the jagged tofkB 
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over "whicb it has strayed ; with scarce a spark of life in the poor 
langidd eye as it looks up with gratitude to its ddiyerer. Tenderly he 
stoops down; gently he takes it np in his arms and carries it home: 
more joyous, for the time, over the one ihtdb he has rescued, than over 
the ninety and nine which went not astray. ^ How think ye ? if s 
man have An, hundred sheep, and csie of them be gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the moxmtains, and seeketh 
that which is gone astray? And if so be that he find it, verily I say 
unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep than of the ninety and nine 
which went not astray.' 

This is the thought on which I desire to dwell to-day. Our Lord 
cares not merely for the world as a whole — for the Church as a whole 
— for masses of men ; He has an individoali personal thought, for 
every member of His flock. As very God and very man, by that 
strange union of Divinity and humanity He is able to feel, for all who 
will receive it, that concentrated affection which we, with our finite 
hearts, can only entertain for a veiy few — perhaps only for the one to 
whom we are especially united. He is able, as it were, by the power of 
His Godhead, to pour all His individual human love, not only into one 
heart, but into milHons, if millions will reodve that love. It was so 
when He was on earth. How marvellous is the way in which He 
knew the individual character of each one of His disciples ! How 
wond^ul the individual love which provided for eadi the special 
training which each required I 

Look, for a moment, at St. John. Observe how, little by little, as 
he could bear it, Jesus poured into his soul something of His own 
heavenly love, till the man who would once have brought down fire 
from heaven upon the ignorant TiBi^gers of Samaria, was transformed 
into the very .^pestle of love. For St. Thomas, with hb intelleetual 
doubts, a different training was provided. The wounded Side — the 
print of the nails in the pierced Hands-* these were the means by 
which the last difiiculty was to be removed, and Hie eonlession of faith 
wrung out from his beUeving heart, — ^ My Lord and my God V Still 
m<Hre remarkable was the education of St. Peter, if ihose were time to 
dwell upon its manifold details. Have you ever traced the steps of 
that strange^ hfe-bng education 7 The germ of the great apostle first 
observed in the rough fisherman of Galilee ; the call, in obedience to 
which all was left bBhiad in hearty surrender ; the conviction of guilt 
next wrought in his soul as the cry was evoked, * I am a sinfiil man, 
O Lord ! * Have you ever madked the stages in his onward life? — His 
pride, twice aUowed to bear its own bitter harvest^ that the humility of 
his Lord might be formed in his heart ; that tender care of our hind, 
which, in the uodst of His own hitler agony, could spare for St. Peter 
the one look by which his soul was melted into the tears of penitenee ; 
the love of that sasie risen Saviour, which, lest P^ter should be ^ swal- 
lowed up with overmuch sorrow,' addressed to him its first message of 
lesurreotiQn mercy j-^^ Go, tell His disciples, and Peter,* &c. ; the after- 
teaching of the forty days, by which the coward will was strengthened 
to stand unabashed before the rulers of this world, with the simple 
utterance, < Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more thui unto God, judge ye: for we cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and heard.* 
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These are bot instanoes of the individual personal care of Jesus of 
Nasareth. Each Apostle was trained as if he alone were the object of 
the Gk>od Shepherd*8 love. Nor was this care confined to the 'captains 
of the saintly band ' — to those by whom the world was to be conquered 
for ike Gruofied. 

Weacied with the long day's journey beneath that Syrian sun, His 
own hunger and thirst were forgotten as the Good Shepherd dealt with 
that sinful woman of Samaria. Patiently He unravelled the tangled 
web of that sinful life. Patiently He spent on that one wandering 
sheep all His divine and human care, till, convinced of her sin, and be- 
lieving in her Saviour, she went forth to tell to others what Christ 
had done for her own soul. 

So was it also wi^h that poor woman whose history is recorded in 
the 8th chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, — ' If I may but touch His clothes,* 
she said, ' I shall be whok.' But Christ would not allow the blessing 
to be received in that general, impersonal way. At once she was 
singled out from the crowd. At once she was brought into contact 
with Himself. Upon that one poor sufferer all His deepest affection 
ippeared to be centred, all His tenderest care bestowed. It almost 
seoned as if for that one soul He had become incarnate 1 According 
to its need so He dealt with it, till the final message of mercy could be 
pronounced, — *■ Thy faith hath made thee whole. Go in peace.* 

And once more. Have you ever observed the wondrous teaching 
of that 9th chapter of St. John's Gospel, in connexion with the subject 
which we are considering? A poor man— nameless — only described 
as one who begged — first, his eyes were opened, in such a way as to 
convince him that supernatural power had been used on his behalf. 
llien, amid all the cares by which the spirit of Jesus was oppressed — 
amid all tha contradiction of sinners by which, from day to d&y, He 
was harassed — He did not forget that one nameless mendicant. He 
watched him till the right time had arrived — till the man had been 
ezeommanicated, east out from the synagogue, bereft of all human 
qfmpathy. Then, in his loneliness (observe the word), Jesus ' found ' 
Imn ; and again on that one soul all His love was concentrated, till at 
last He had elicited the ery for which the Good Shepherd longed, — 
«Lonl, I believe I* 

' What think ye ? if a man have an hundred sheep, and one of 
them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth 
into tha mountains, and seeketh that whidi is gone astray ?' 

Afi it was when He was on earth, so is it now; for Jesus Christ is 
'the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.* lliere is still the 
same individual, personal care for each individual member of His body. 
What else is the meaning of our Baptism ? What else does it import 
but the individualising of the general blessings which the Redeemer 
has purchased for the world ? Is it not for this that our separate 
Christian name is given to each one who is then baptized into Christ, 
that the mark of the holy Cross is then signed on each separate fore- 
head ? Manifold, indeed, are the ways in which He deals with each 
one of these individual souls. One, by the help of the Holy Spirit, is, 
comparatively speaking, enabled to go from strength to strength, ever 
increasing in the knowledge and love of God, till it appears before its 
God in Zion. Another has many a fall and many an uprising. Again 
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and again the white robe is stained ; again and again these. apots of sin 
have to be made dean in the precions Blood. Oclj by fire, as it irere; 
is that sonl saved at last. By some, the Loye is. trampled mider foot: 
of these I speak not to-day. And some are early called to rest* In 
special Iotc, it may be, He repeats again that ancient act of blessing, 
and takes the little one in His arms, and receiyes it at once into His 
heavenly kingdom. 

Two practical thoughts suggest themselves : — 

I. What a dignity it gives to our life, this individaal, personal care 
of our blessed Lord 1 We are not lost in a crowd. He ^ows us, one 
by one,— kniows our gifts, our temptations, our temperaments, our sins. 
For each of us He has a plan — a special education. As He dealt 
with St. Peter, and St. James, and St. John, so has He for each of us 
an individual, personal care. Each of us is called to be a fellow-worker 
with Himself in His great work of regenerating a fallen humanity. 
Here we are ,dazzled by the glitter of this outer world ; but when we 
look calmly at it, what is there which earth can offer to be compared 
with the glory of being united with the Infinite Gk)d in doing the work 
for which the life-blood of His Son was. shed ? What sorrow can be 
conceived greater than the sorrow of meeting our Lord hereafter, and 
finding that the gifts had been wasted, the opportunities n^lected, the 
life lost? . 

IL But it may be, that through some heart thoughts like these are 
even now passing, — ^This may be true for others; for me it is too 
late. There are sins which I cannot efface^ habits which I cannot 
alter, opportunities which I cannot recall' Ah, my brother 1 :what 
saith the text ? For whom is the special love reserved ? On whom is 
the special care of the Good Shepherd bestowed ? Is it not on the one 
that is most conscious of its sin, most convinced of its utter help- 
lessness — the one, in fact, which has ' gone astray ? * Our Lord knows 
the capacity of each soul too well to leave it to itself. He knows its 
capacity for joy in His eternal kingdom ; He knows its capacity for. 
woe ; He knows what is meant by the *• worm ' that ' dieth.not,' and 
' the fire that is not quenched ;' and so He has special care for the one 
which is most nearly lost. If one plan of o^r life has failed, He meets 
us with a second ; if we have not responded to the seqpnd. He meets us 
with a third. The whole guilt of a life-long an. has been atoned for. 
He knew what sin was; He knew that its wages were death. He 
bore the guilt of a world, past, present, and future. He shed His 
blood for all. .^ All we, like sheep, have gone astray : we have turned, 
every one, to his own way: and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all. He was wounded for our transgressions ; He was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him ; and 
with His stripes we are healed.' 

' Eetum unto Me,' He says : ' I will receive you graciously, love 
yon freely. I will wash out the past in My Blood. I will, enable you 
by My Spirit, in the strength of that free pardon, to do the work for 
which you have been baptized.' 

Eise up, then, my brother I and over you there shall be joy among 
the angels of God, more than over ' the ninety and nine which went 
not astray.' 
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were measured last year, have not been made over to the use of the 
Parish; and there is great dissatisfaction expressed at the matter 
being tM> long delayed. Perhaps a Memorial to the Enclosure Com- 
missioners, followed up by a question asked in the House of Commons 
by one of our County Members, might hare great effect in moring 
this ponderous machinery. 

CHURCH REGISTEE. 
Baptism. 
May 19^ Eliza Cousins, daughter of William and Julia Wilkins. 

BlTBULS. 

May 6 — Jesse Smith, aged 1 year. 
„ 20— John Higgins, aged 77 years. 

DUBSLEY. 

The Beport of H M. Inspector, J. Bowstead, Esq., on the National 
and Infant Schools was unavoidably omitted last month, but it has 
been since printed and circulated in the Annual Report of Charities. 
It is as follows : — 

BoTS* School. — ** This is a well-ordered, vigorously-conducted, 
and successful School ; but the children from the Union, who have 
been recently admitted into it, somewhat reduce its general average 
of attainment." 

Omis' School. — " This School has passed a very fair Elementary 
Examination. It is in satisfactory condition, both as to order and 
attainment. Needlework carefully attended to." 

I5FA1VT School. — ''This department is a necessary complement 
to the two others, and there is no reason why it should not be made 
a good Infant School. The buildings are sufficient for about 80 
children. It wants more apparatus, and a better teaching power." 

It is rather to be regretted, that unfavourable mention is made of 
the boys (not above 10 or 12) who have been allowed to come down 
from the Union House for the purpose of education. Several of 
them, — perhaps the majority of them, — were very backward, and 
did not shine in their examination. But they are boys of good 
average ability, who will soon recover their ground, and ^^ ill not 
give occasion again to an unfavourable report. They are chiefly 
orphans, or the sons of widows, or who have been deserted by their 
parents, and so of necessity received for a time into the Union 
House. And it is most desirable that they should in no way be 
deprived of the advantages enjoyed by other boys of the working 
classes in consequence of their unavoidable destitution. Both the 
Guardians of the Union and the Governors of the School felt it to be 
for their advantage that they should freely mix with other boys of 
the same age, and have the same opportunities of raising themselves 
by industry and application to a useful and respectable station in life^ 

The Annual Sermons in behalf of the National Schools will be 
preached in the Parish Church and St. Mark's Chapel on Sunday, 
Jane 2nd, the Evening Sermon by the Rev. Canon Woodford, D,D.p 
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Vicar of LeedB, who happens to be in the neighbourhood. There is 
a Berions deficiency in the funds of the School, wbicfa we hope will 
be removed by larger Offeringe and Subscriptions this year. Should 
any tbing cause the National Schools to fail, the appointment of a 
School Board, and Board Schools, supported by a compulsory Rate, 
together with that tremendous evil — the excluiion of Eeligioui 
iiw^rw^Mm— would inevitably follow. 

On Tuesday, May 4, a Lecture will be delivered in the Town Hall' 
by Henry Forbes, Esq., of Angestpn Grange, TJley, on the subject 
of **The Overland Journey to India." Mr. Forbes delivered the 
same Lecture, or nearly so, at TJley, some time ago, and all who 
heard it were much interested by it. Tbe Lecture will begin at 
8 o'clock p.m. Tickets, reserved 1/- and unreserved 6d., may be 
had at Mr. Wbitmore's Printing Office. 

The Archdeacon will hold his Yidtation in the Parish Church on 
Friday, June 7. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baftisus. 

May 19 — Sidney Llewellyn, son of William and Elizabeth Whittard. 
„ 22— Henry, son of George and Ann Ward. 
„ 24 — ^Alice Mabel, daughter of Charles and Charlotte Talboys. 

Mabbiagb. 

May 21 — Edward Hurlstone to Annis Daniels. 

BtKIAL. 

May 27 — William Champion, aged 63. 



KING-STANLEY. 

The Sunday School " treat," which is given yearly by the Rector 
on Whitsun-tuesday, was this year a most successful gathering. 
At 10 30 a.m. the children and their tearhers, numbering 248, were 
joined at the school-house by the Village Brass Band and the Brum 
and Eife Band. The procession then marched through the principal 
street to the Parish Church for the 1 1 o'clock service. In the after- 
noon all again assembled at the Rectory-house, where they enjoyed 
an excellent tea, arranged for them on the lawn. Many friends of 
the school were present at this part oi the proceedings, and assisted 
in distributing the good things. After tea an adjournment was 
made to the field adjoining the lawn, and, as the gates were then 
t)irown open to the parents of the children and other parishioners, 
the numbers were at once very largely increased. The games of 
cricket, quoits, race-running, and jumping, were kept up with great 
spirit by the more athletic of the party, while the rest amused 
themselves with the "merrie" ring, the swings, and bran pies— the 
latter containing a prize, and some very good ones, for the many 
who had a ** dip." The Drum and Fife Band with their cheerful 
music added considerably to the pleasure of the evening. At 8.30 
the children enjoyed another supply of cakes, &c., and, after some 
good singing by the Church Choir, this very happy day was, brought 
to a close by many rounds of hearty cheers from the children for 
their many friends. 
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The S. George's Cricket Club is fairly at work for the season. Of 
the five matches which have been played by the Ist Eleven, four 
have been won, and one was drawn. 

A Quoit Club is being formed for the recreation of some of the 
parishioners, whose '* cricketing days are over/' Mr. Wilkins, of 
Peck-street, has veiy kindly given a ground for this purpose. 

CHUECH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
"Wbitsnn-Day — Sarah Ann, danghter of Walter and Sarah Work- 
man, Bnbbl^%ne. 
n Alice Emma, daughter of Francis and Mary Ann 

Tockuell, The Borough. 
Whitsun-Monday — Esther Annie Pool, daughter of Thomas and 
Sarah Ann Shipton, Red Hill Fann. 
„ Florence Pool, daughter of ditto ditto. 

„ Adelaide Pool, danghter of ditto ditto. 

„ George Charles Pool, son of ditto ditto. 

y, Walter William Pool, son of ditto ditto. 

„ Charles William Pool, son of Adolphus Edward and 

Eate Pool Smith, Gloucester. 
Trinity Sunday^George Alfred, son of Richard and Sarah Tocknell, 
Fletcher's Row. 

STINCHCOMBE. 

Wednesday in Whitsun-week was held, as usual, as our village 
holiday. The sermon w^s preached by the Rev. C. C. Browne, 
Rector of TJley. The members of the clubs dined together in a tent 
near Sir George Provost's house, and th^lr wives drank tea in the 
same tent. 

With the approach of summer the members of the choir have 
begun to think of their usual trip; but as they are to be conveyed 
to Gloucester in September for the Choral Festival there to be held, 
it is doubtful whether the funds will allow of an expedition as ex- 
pensive as that they have enjoyed for the last few years. 

Collections for the Diocesan Fund — that is to say, for the building 
and maintaining of Churches, Schools, and Parsonage Houses in the 
Diocese, are usually made at the end of the year. This year, how- 
eyer, they are made on the 2nd instant, and the sention in the 
morning will be preaehed by the Rev. Dr. Woodfoi;d, Yioar of 
Leeds. 

CHTJROH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
May 19 — ^Anna Maria, daughter of William and Eliza Dinham, 
Quarry. 
„ Albert John, son of William & Clara Savage, Stinohoombe. 
24 — James, son of William andPamela Bennett|-Gh)ldwick. 
26— ^Louisa, daughter of James ^RebeooaWyat^ Stinchcombe. 
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ULEY. 

^e have lost this month one of our oldest inhabitants and most 
▼alued Parishioners. Miss Gregory died on the Ist of May at the great 
age of 88 years, all of which had been spent in her native village. 
She was the very last of a family which had been long known and 
respected in this neighbourhood ; her Grandfather, the Rev. Thomas 
Gregory, having become Rector of TJley in the year 1748. He was 
succeeded as Rector by his son, the Rev. John Gregory, who died in 
1793, leaving a son and daughter, of whom Miss Gregory had long 
been the survivor. Her loss will be felt, as that of a personal friend 
by. all classes in this Parish, especially by the poor, to whom she was 
always ready to give her help and sympathy. 

' With the permission of the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester, the 
Choirs of the Gloucester and Dursley district of the Diocesan Choral 
Union will hold their Festival in the Cathedral, on the 24th of Sept , 
when the Bishop will preach. There are now Ten Districts, and 
upwards of 80 Parishes in "Union. 

. Mr. Samuel Hancock, who was for some years a teacher in TJley 
National School, sat for his examination as an acting Teacher some 
short time since, and has obtained a certificate, which will enable him 
to take a Government School. 

The 0£fertory on Ascension Day given to the Children's Hospit^ 
at Gloucester, amounted to £1. 12s. lOd. Should anyone wish to 
contribute further to this Charity, the Rector will forward their 
donations, if sent to him. 

On and after Sunday, June 9th, the Afternoon Service will be at 
6 o'clock instead of at 3 o'clock. 

During the summer there will be, as in former years, Evening 
Prayer with a Lecture on Wednesdays at 7 o'clock ; and Morning 
Prayer on Fridays at 1 1 o'clock. 

The Holy Communion will be administered on the third Sunday 
in the month, in the Morning at 8.30. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Makbiagb. 
May 30— William Henry Smith to Harriet Wood, both of Uley. 

BUBIALS. 

May 8 — Jane Barnes Gregory, aged 88 years. . 
„ 13 — Charlotte Spratt, aged 65 years. 
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BEBEELET. 



Mr. Francis Pearce, of "Wans well Court, has been elected Church- 
warden of Hinton, Hamfallow, and Breadstone, for the ensuing year, 
in the place of Mr. jN"eale. 

Evensong on the Festirals will be at 8.30 p.m. instead of 
7.30 p.m., until further notice. The object of this change is that 
the service may be at an hour which shall not interfere with the 
business of shopkeepers and others. 

In future a statement of the amount of the offertories of the 
previous Sunday will be posted on the North Door of the Church, 
weekly. 

The following was accidentally omitted in the extract from H.M. 
Inspector's Report on the Girls' School; — "Those presented in 
Grammar and Geography passed with credit." 

The Mothers' Meetings, which began on the 12th October, ended 
for the season on the 11th April. During that time 147 garments 
were made by the women, and at the same time clothes were made 
for the poor sick and aged to the value of £1. 9s. Thirty-six 
women have attended the meetings, which were brought to a close 
by a tea provided out of the funds of the society. The subscriptions 
for this year amounted to £6. 7s. 6d., and the balance in the hands 
of the treasurer is £4. Is. 3Jd. 

CfllJRCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
May 26— Mary Amelia, daughter of James and Elizabeth Hawker, 
Hinton. 
„ 29 — N^lly, daughter of William & Elizabeth Bound, Berkeley. 
„ William Pascoe, son of ditto. 
„ George Prideaux, son of ditto. 
June 2 — Susan Anne, daughter of Arthur and Harriet Falmer, 
Berkeley. 
„ Annie, daughter of Charles &; Elizabeth Smith, Oakhunger. 
„ Ellen Maria, daughter of William & Sarah Thorn, London. 
5 — Laura Eliza, daughter of Henry and Mary Anne Browning, 

Purton. 
„ Leonard, son of John and Sarah Fryer, Hainses. 
„ Henry, son of Edwin and Phoebe Ashby, Oldminster. 
9 — Lizzie Alice, daughter of Alfred & AUice Moffatt, Berkeley. 
„ Caroline Woodhead, daughter of Richard and Charlotte 

Maria Nobbs, Sharpness. 
„ William Lewis, son ot George and Mary Ruther, Ham« 
16 — William Henry, sou of Henry & Sarah Guest, Nottingham, 
„ Kate Susannah, daughter of Thomas and Susannah 
CuUimore, Cam. 

Marbiages. 
June 5 — George Frederick Booker, of Leigh, to Mary Maria Barton, 
of Oakley's Earm. 
j^ 15 — William Webb, of Hainses, to Hannah Hobby, of Blisbury, 
„ 21— John Hill, of Crossways, to Elizabeth Harris, of 
Stinchcombe. 
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BUBIALS. 

May 27— William Smith, aged 68 years. 
June 2 — William Johnson, aged 38 years. 

„ 5 — ^William Mabey, aged 21 years. 

„ 10 — Mary Jane Howell, aged 4 years. 

„ 17 — Caroline Butcher, aged 20 years. 

„ 21 — Henry Ashby, aged 11 weeks. 

„ 25— James Hiscox, aged 64 years. 
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COALEY. 

It is interesting to examine the register of a parish, and trace the 
families whose names appear frequently on the monuments and 
grave-stones, or may, perhaps, have become quite extinct. Or again, 
it may be, some have in former years occupied a bettor position than 
they have in later times. This is the case with one family at present 
residing in this parish. 

In theEegister of Baptisms, in the year 1657, appears the name 
of ''Longstreth " for the first time as Yioar of Coaley. One 
" Samuel Winney,** in Oliver Cromwell's time, seems previously to 
have been in possession. In the same year there is an entry made 
of the baptisms of two sons of Thomas Merricke, and further on, it 
appears that ** these were not baptised by any lawfuU minister but 
by the father for-named, Kinge's Quaker,*' instead of *' by Richard 
Longstreth the Minister of this Parish." 

In the Register of Baptisms appears the entry— »- 
" 1659, Sept. 29. Abigail, the daughter of Richard Longstreth, 
Minister of this Parish, and Judith, his wife, was borne Septem- 
ber the 25th, and baptized the 29th." 

In the year 1664, the Vicar's first wife, Judith, died, and was buried 
on the 5th of July, followed on the 25th of July by her son John. It 
is not unlikely that this child was an infant of but a tew weeks 
old, and that the mother died in childbed. 

The Vicar evidently. could not enjoy life without an "help-meet 
for him," for but two years after he married a second time, as is 
shown thus : — 
"1666. Richard Longstreth and Elizabeth Browne, May y^ 
first." 
By her he had three children, Richard, Elizabeth, and Jonadab : but 
the first of these appears to have been illegitimate, as Richard 
was baptized March 7, 1666. 

The Vicar died in the year 1674, and was buried April 8. 
Now from that date to the present, the name of Longstreth never 
disappears from the Registers, but can be traced from father to son, 
and by the younger branches of the family to the present time. 

In the year 1791, a child was baptized of the name of ** Cazynah," 
the daughter of James and Hannah Longstreth — a curious name ! 

In the year 1822, Mary Ann, daughter of William and Jane 
longstreth, was baptized by Mr. Havergal, who died not long since, 
and is bo well known as the composer of Church Music. Mary Ann 
has four brothers, James, John, Richard, and William, whose names 
appear in the Baptismal Registers, and are well known in the parish 
at the present time. 
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Among the Marriages of tlie family we note the following :— 
In the Mais line — 

1666. Eichard Longstreth, Vicar, to Elizabeth Browne. 

1743. John L to Sarah Smith. 

„ Samuel L to Mary Griffin. 

1745. William L to Elizabeth Cobb. 

1749. Thomas L to Mary Dangerfield. 

In the Female line — 

1702. Stephen Veisey to Elizabeth L . 

1780. Daniel Eliots to Anne L '. 

1 784. John Harris to Susanna L . 

1786. Daniel Spencer to Rose \ 

1792. John Pegler to Jane " 

1792. John Jackson to Elizabeth \ 

1837. George Stanley to Jane L . 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
June 2 — ^Albert Edward, son of Henry John and Sarah Stockwell. 
,, 15-*(Private) Ethelbert Roger, son of Edmund & Annie Hill. 

BuaiALS. 
June 12^Thomas Parker, of Feltham, Essex, aged 72. 
„ 21-.Ethelbert Roger Hill (an Infant). 
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DURSLEY. 

The Lecture, of which notice was given in the last Magazine, was 
delivered in the Town Hall, on Tuesday, June 4, by Henry Forbes, 
Esq., of Angeston Grange. The attundance was very fair, though 
many were away, who could not have failed to have been interested 
if they had been present. The subject was the Overland Journey 
to India. Mr. Forbes gave a very interesting description of many 
objects met with on the route, commencing with Plymouth Break- 
water and Eildystoue Lighthouse, and accompanied it with many 
' useful reflections. A very unanimous vote of thanks was given to 
him at the conclusion of his lecture. The proceeds of the lecture, 
after all expenses were paid, amounted to £3. lis., which will be 
usefully applied to the purchase of new books for the Lending 
Library. 

The amount collected for the National Schools, after the Annual 
Sermons on Sunday, June 2, was £10. 18s. 5d., which is laiger 
than on any former occasion, but quite insufficient to meet the defi- 
ciency in the income. Almost all who have as yet been applied to, 
have willingly increased their annual subscriptions, and it is hoped 
' that their example will be followed by others. The rest of the sub- 
scriptions will be applied for during the present month. 

A meeting of the members of the Church was held in the National 
School-room (adjourned from the Vestry) on Friday, June 21, to 
consider the question of warming the Church. It was attended by 
1 8 persons. All appeared to be unanimous in their opinion that the 
Gas Stoves were inefficient, unpleasant, and expensive, and in their 
wish to have the Church warmed in the best manner possible. It 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
XIV.— 7. 
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(Itixtnmsitmtial IBbtHence. 

[O be very cautious and slow in accepting circumstantial 
evidence is indeed a good provision in English law, and 
the following fact will show how utterly wrong we may be 
in our conclusions when they are based only upon such 
evidence. The poor dog, who was within an inch of 
losing his life, could not speak to defend himself or to explain ; and 
so his master was very nearly deprived of the services of a valuable 
animal. 

From the abundance of food within their reach, rats and mice increase 
at a surprising rate at the Zoological Gardens in the Begent's Park. 
The dog who is represented in our picture was a first-rate help in 
thinning their numbers, and he was otherwise an intelligent animal. 
The first time I noticed him, one of the silver-grey rabbits got out of 
its cage, and the dog being ordered to stop it, at once did so with the 
greatest quickness, and without ever touching it with his teeth: he 
held it between his forelegs until it was taken and replaced in its hutch 
by . the keeper. Although he did not much care about too many 
dogs being kept .about the place, Mr. B., the superintendent, rather 
approved of this one. Some time after I had witnessed this incident I 
was at the Zoological Gardens on a quiet morning. It was before the 
visitors had come, and I was almost alone with my children, one of 
whose amusements it is to find feathers. From some distance we 
spied underneath one of those splendid macaws, which are hung on iron 
hoops in the open air outside the parrot-house, a most beautiful tail 
feather. So there was a race for it, when all of a sudden we saw whole 
tails lying underneath their former owners,' one macaw hanging dead, 
head downwards, while others sat drooping on their perch, evidently 
the worse for some struggle^ We went at once to the office to deposit 
the feathers and to call attention to the poor birds. Mr. B. came 
out to look into the matter, and we left him to pay visits to other 
favourites. 

On our way out we again met Mr. B., who told us that it was 
evidently a dog which had injured the birds, and that he thought it was 
the one whose picture we give. In fact, he felt convinced of it, because 
the dog, who at othe^* times ran to meet him, slunk away with a guilty 
look when he approached, and that he was going to have him destroyed, 
for which he was very sorry, as he was such a good dog for vermin ; 
but yet he would establish proof first, if possible. 

Some little time afterwards, I inquired of my friend whether poor 
Jack had suffered the penalty with which he was threatened ? Mr. B. 
replied : ' No, he did not ; we got the real culprit ; and it only shows 
how careful one ought to be in condemning on circumstantial evidence. 
We set a watch, and found that a little red dog came through some 
hole in the raiUngs, or, perhaps, stole in at the entrance, and began 
playing his tricks with the poor Polls. The other dog had very likely 
seen him hurt the birds and felt he would be suspected, and not being 
able to talk he hid himself when he saw me. As soon as he found we 
had caught the real thief, he was as happy and confident as before.' 
2 
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Cl)e i^otoer of (ftotOnittion. 

A TBUE STORY. 

)ME ten years -ago there dwelt, in one of the newest houses 
in the Tillage of which I was curate, a widow, whom we 
will call Smart, not because that was her real name, but 
because it was her real nature ; for she was smart both in 
body and mind. Her husband, when he died, left a will, 
which bequeathed to her the whole of his little property for her life; 
and after her death it was to be at the sole disposal of their only son 
and child. When I first made young Smart's acquaintance he was a 
fine young fellow of nineteen, with a large amount of self-consciousness, 
and an equally large amount of easy-going good-nature, which was con- 
stantly leading him into mischief. His mother doted on him to such 
an extent that his will with her was supreme, and I am bound to say, 
that though her weak indulgence was often repaid by seeing her son 
in trouble, she never had to deplore his want of affection for herself. 

Young Smart had no regular occupation. He was a joiner by 
trade, and when he felt disposed he used to work at his trade — but not 
otherwise : and so, of course, he led rather an idle life. I had not been 
long in the parish before I was made acquainted with this undisciplined 
youth, and the first time I saw him I was greatly attracted to him. 
It was a long time, howeyer, before he would be friends with me at all, 
and I found that his shyness arose from his having been the pet subject 
in the village for clerical lectures in private from a very early age ; 
lectures which he listened to with the utmost gravity, and the precepts 
of which he broke immediately afterwards. A new curate coming into 
that parish was not an extraordinary event, so that it happened that 
whenever the new clergyman accepted the maternal invitation to ' give 
John a little quiet advice,* his first visit to the house was viewed by 
John in much the same manner as a thief would regard the call of a 
policeman. 

Although I did not give John the usual lecture, I yet thought of 
him frequently, and resolved to try if I could not only make him a 
useful member of society, but lead him to frequent Ood*s touse, which 
he had rarely entered since he was confirmed. I thought my best 
hope was to use Smart's musical abilities, which were great, but 
which hitherto had been confined to concerts, and some questionable 
places of resort. My first effort was to get him to join the singing 
class, and, after some persuasion, I succeeded. The next step was to 
enrol him as a member of the choir, but in accomplishing this I had 
much greater difficulty. In the end, however, we had the gratification 
of hearing his fine bass voice amongst our singers, and the further 
gratification of hearing it regularly for more than a year. We did not 
see him, for the choir — an excellent one for a village — ^was perched 
high up in the air, just under a fine Norman arch, the only available 
position in a church filled with faculty, or house-appropriated, pews. 

In process of time the voice of John Smart was no longer heard 
amongst our singers ; he disappeared suddenly, without assigning any 
zeason, and he shunned meeting me : indeed, I never saw him 

8 
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Tlie Power of Conviction, 



again until I saw him with his wife and children sitting reyerently in 
church, when I was preaching to a large nnmher of old Mends on the 
occasion of a yisit to mj old curacy some fifteen years afterwards. He 
was then, I learned, a thriving and respected master-carpenter, a 
steady, clear-headed man of business, an unfailing attendant at church 
whenever it was open for service, a regular communicant, and a great 
friend to the choir. All this I learned from the people in the village, 
but I did not learn from them what was made known to me by an 
intimate friend of Smart's, with a desire that it might be made useful 
to the children of the church, viz. how the change had been brought 
about. It was thus : 

One Saturday evening during my holding of the curacy, before the 
choir had assembled for practice, I had been amusing myself by playing 
upon the organ, and desiring to rest awhile, I turned round upon the 
seat and took up a Bible dose to me, with the purpose of reading. It 
was a plain Bible, such as any ordinary person would be likely to use 
in church. I, without thinking, turned to the commencement of the 
book to see to whom it belonged. There was no name, but, instead, 
a not unfaithful Hkeness of an old gentleman* who sat in the gallery 
opposite to the pulpit, and made rather strange contortions during parts 
of the sermon whidi he did not admire. There were also doggerel verses, 
celebrating the peculiarities of the old man in no complimentary terms, 
with sundry things of a like nature. Almost without thinking, I wrote 
in pencil under the verses the words, ' Ecclesiastes, chap. v. verse 1,' 
and having done so I resumed my organ performances. 

John was not at the practice on that evening, but on the following 
Sunday he was at church, and during the sermon be opened his Bible, 
perhaps to add to the scribbling that already defaced its pages. Seeing 
what I had written, he consulted the place to which it referr^, and read, 
' Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more 
ready to hear than to give the sa<u*ifice of fools: for they consider not 
that they do evil.' TVlhen he had read this verse he was fascinated by 
it; he could not keep his eyes from it, although it made him more and 
more uncomfortable the longer he thought of it ; and even when he left 
the church, which he never entered again whilst I remained in the 
parish, and resumed his listless, idle manner of passing his life, he 
could not banish the words from his recollection; his cheerfulness 
forsook him, he appeared nervous and fearful when he spoke to 
strangers, and at last, from this and other causes, fell into a serious 
illness, and was nigh unto death's door. During that illness he fought 
one of those great spiritual battles, which, for weal or woe, are of such 
vast interest in the history of men; but he conquered, and when lie 
rose from his sick bed, it was to begin a new and useful life, which still 
continues. 

' So you see,' said my informant, < what Smart owes to your oigui 
performances, and your stump of black lead.' 

*• Rather,' I replied, < is it not another, and a forcible illustration 
of St. Paul's saying ; *' The word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discemer o£ 
the thoughts and intents of the heart?'" (Heb. iv. 12.) R. A. 
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^n a iSos iSuiDiins Gaistleis on tl)t Sbtsi ^f)ote. 

A REFLECTION. 
B7 JAMES HILD7ARD, B.D., RECTOR OF INGOLDSBY. 

WAS walking on the beach of the picturesque Bay of 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man (a place, by the way, far too 
little known to the English tourist), when my attention 
was arrested by a little barelegged urchin of about eight 
years of age, who was industriously engaged in raising a 
fortress of sand with a wooden spade, some twenty yards above the 




^▼ancing tide. So busily was he occupied, and so absorbed by his 
work, that he took no notice of me, though a perfect stranger, 
but proceeded vigorously with his profitless trade, as if he had been 
^working by the great,' as it is called in the agricultural counties. 
I had thus ample opportunity to notice the results of probably 
two or three hours' hard though pleasant labour of this self-taught, 
self-directed artizan. 

Here was a castle, some eighteen inches high, and about a yard in 
•circumference, with an elevated tower, pierced battlements, loopholes, a 
moat, drawbridge, and everything complete, as if to stand a lengthened 
siege ; and yet it was apparent to myself, and probably the little 
•engineer was not unaware of the fact, that the first or second wave 
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would fill the moat with brine, a third or fourth break down the wall, 
a fifth or sixth sweep away every vestige of this creation of an active 
brain and busy pair of hands. 

Ah, thought I, my little fellow, how happily unconsoious are you 
that you are here playing the game of life ! Your trade is that of 
many thousand older children than yourself ; but yet children. They 
build and build their feeble edifices on the sand, or still more unsub- 
stantial castles in the air, and fioad a present amusement in the oocnpa- 
tion it affords to mind and body ; but, alas I 

* Malignant fate sits by and smiles.' 

A few short years, and all their hopes are blighted ; the tide of adver- 
sity, ill-luck, or opposing fortune, sets in ; dash, splash, rush, and all 
is gone, and the dream of a life is over. 

And yet, may not all this be the design of a merciful and kind Pro- 
vidence, Who makes even the folly and blindness of men and women a 
source of temporary enjoyment to themselves, which the stern, practical 
moralist, like myself, misses ? 

Had this lad reasoned, as I was doing, upon his work, he would 
doubtless have desisted from his thankless task, and set about some- 
thing more likely to be enduring, if not actually remunerative. But, 
then, where would have been his satisfaction in witnessing the rapid 
growth of his own handiwork, where the pride of beholding the com- 
pletion of a fair edifice of his own erection, where the gratification 
arising from minutes at least innocently employed, harming no one, 
and affording healthful amusement to himself? Even so the adult 
castle-builder of the world is not the least enviable member of society. 
He, at any rate, harms no one but himself, and is too much occupied 
with his own thoughts and empty pursuits to look aside with envy, 
hatred, and malice at the engagements of others. This boy, it will 
be remembered, took no notice of me, though /was * taking note' of 
him, and, as Burns says, meant to 'prent* him. It may well be ques- 
tioned whether of the twain was the more profitably employed for the 
moment — I who was doing nothing but looking on, he who was at 
least doing something, though that something was but as blowing a 
soap bubble to reflect the sunbeam of pleasure to his own mind's eye 
for a moment, and then to burst for ever. 

The moral of this tale, reader, is simply this, — lest you should miss 
it under the mass of sand and spray with which it is encompassed ; any 
employment, so as it he innocent^ is better than none ; better build castles 
in the air, or on the sand, than sit moodily for hours together doing 
nothing. 



A WISH. 



OH ! not the pomp of life, nor pride of power, 
Nor hero's glorions life, to me be given ; 
I only ask, to cheer life's latest hoar, 
A sense of usefulness — a hope of heaven. 
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BT BBNHAH BOWB NORMAN, VICAR OF MIDDLETON-BT-WIRKSWORTH. 

' God bath been veiy good to me, Love in the beart, and bind to home 

O'er many anotber : Tbe foot tbat fain afar would roam ; 

Since He from cares batb set me free While I exultant onward fare, 

Tbat ehoke and smother Tbe triumphs of Christ's hosts to share.' 

Habtmastn (Wikewokth). 

the close of the first Crusade, when the brave and wise 
Godfrey de Bouillon had been chosen King of Jerusalem, r 
many of the Knights and humbler pilgrims, having paid 
visits to the hqly places and performed their devotions, re- 
turned to their homes in Germany, France, and England. 
Almost as soon as the Holy City had fallen into the hands of the 

i Christians, the Turks began to plot, and scheme, and intrigue for its 
recapture. And the same vigilance which was exercised over Jeru- 
salem, was shown wherever the Christians had wrested territories from 
these Moslem unbelievers. Antioch, Tripoli, Edessa, and other central 
strongholds, were watched with an unceasing care. A force which was 
continually increasing in numbers was ever hovering about, at a small 
distance from the borders, waiting with untiring patience favourable 
moments of attack. 

Though this watchful activity must have been quite well known to 
the several Christian governors and their knights, they paid, to all ap- 
pearance, but small attention to the training, discipline, and outfit of 
their soldiery. Living a life of luxury, and ease, and dissipation, they 
allowed their subordinate officers to become rebellious and their private 
soldiers mutinous. Instead of recognising the necessity of a firm 
union between all who had charge of towns or states, these European 
Christian governors were full of unworthy suspicions, envyings, and 
discords. Thus weakened and divided, these governors and people af- 
forded but too readily and too quickly advantageous openings to their 
observant and nimble enemies. Feuds and estrangements amongst 
those who had undertaken to defend the Holy City, to maintain order 
in the Holy Land, to preserve a road to the various holy places, so that 
pilgrims from the West might go thither without fear of robbery or 
death, soon gave hope to those Mahometan troops, which were never 
far from hand, and were ever thirsting with desire to reconquer the 
lost possession. 

In the year 1142 a.d. King Fulk died, and was succeeded by 
Baldwin UL, a youth of thirteen years old. The governors of Edessa, 
Tripoli, and Antioch, never very submissive, now, when the central go- 
vernment fell into sudh weak hands, became more independent than 
ever ; and tbe barons and knights more insolent to their superior lords. 

I It was now that a variance arose between the governors of Antioch and 
Edessa, which could not be ended without an appeal to arms* When 
so employed, in the month of December, 1144 a.d., Zenghi, or, as 

i Fuller calls him, Sanguin, a bold leader of the Turks, saw that the 

I moment for successful assault had arrived. Zenghi collected his forces 
and set out for Edessa, and as no assistance could be rendered from 
Antioch, and very little from Jerusalem or Tripoli, Edessa, which had 
been famous for its Christianity from earliest times, on the eighteenth 
day of the siege fell into the lumds of the enemy. There was a fearful 
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slaughter of troops ; and women and children were pat to death by these 
infuriated infidels. Churches were robbed and desecrated, pillage and 
cmeltj were permitted, and priests and bishops treated with the utmost 
barbarity. 

In the year 1145 there was an attempt made by the Christians to 
retake Edessa, and thongh they were able to hold their own for a few 
days, on the return of the son of Zenghi they were Ugain defeated, and 
punished in the most severe manner for the revolt which they had at- 
tempted in his absence. So determined was this Noureddin, the son 
of Zenghi, not to have any more trouble with Edessa, that, after strip- 
ping it of all its wealth, he threw down the walls and left it as a heap 
of ruins. 

News of these troubles, disasters, and humiliations, soon came to 
Western Europe ; and no sooner had the intelligence arrived than an 
expedition was determined on^ which was to be known in the page of 
history as the * Second Crusade.' 

Pope Eugenius IIL, hearing of these distressing calamities which 
had befallen the Crusaders who had settled in Palestine, at once takes 
up the cause, and at a council held at Rheims, 1146 a.d., advocates the 
necessity of speedy and sufficient relief. All who were assembled at 
that council were encouraged to take up arms at once, and jiasten to 
the relief of their fellow-countrymen and fellow-Christians. 

Louis Yll., king of France, anxious to atone for wrongs which he 
had done to some captives taken in a war with the Count of Champagne, 
expressed himself as ready to go to the succour of his threatened and 
suffering countrymen in the East. Eugenius III., remembering, per- 
haps, the comparative failure of the first Crusade, and now made pain- 
fully conscious that the results of that enterprise were not at all of a 
permanent character, determined that, if possible, this attempt of his 
should be on a much grander scale. He was anxious that the under- 
taking should be carried on by sovereign princes, and not, as o n the 
former occasion, by vassal counts and feudal barons. Louis VII., who 
now had pledged himself to go out on this Crusade, was the first sove- 
reign prince who had ever committed himself to the task ; but even he 
was not considered competent for the task unaided. Others must be 
tried, so that an irresistible force may be raised, and once and for all 
an end be put to these troublesome and annoying unbelievers. 

Popular feeling would need arousing in France and in Germany, 
and there was chosen for this work one of the most eloquent and enthu- 
siastic and resolute men of the time, St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Com- 
mencing at Vezelay, St. Bernard, the son of noble parents, Tescelin, 
and Alice, went from place to place, preaching the merits to be obtained 
by those who would go on a holy war. Men were invited by all and 
every means to engage in such a sacred and profitable undertaking. 
The fervour and earnestness shown by St. Bernard soon created the 
desired effect : all along his route numbers of Frenchmen were drawn 
into a service which was described to them in such glowing term& 
' How,* said the preacher, * can Christians allow the land which has 
been rescued from infidel hands to fall back into such pollution again?' 
And when gently remonstrated with on one occasion for not going him- 
self as leader of the troops he desired to raise, * There is more need of 
fighting soldiers there than for chanting monks,* was the ready reply 
8 
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of St. Bernard. Constantly there was heard daring these passionate 
harangoes the old cry, ' Deus id vult — God wills it/ and at tiieir dose 
seldom had the preacher a sufficient number of crosses to give to those 
who demanded to be recmits for such an army. 

Crossing over into Germany, St. Bernard was equally sncoessfal. 
The people in the villages and towns throngh which he passed, though 
not able to understand his language, were so impressed by his manner 
and readiness of utterance that they were at once ready to set out for 
the East. Coming at last to an interview with the Emperor Conrad IIL 
he met with but small encouragement. St. Bernard, however, was not 
the man to be discouraged by apparent failure. Persevering with his 
entreaties, expressed in the most touching and forcible language, there 
came at last a prospect of success. Conrad III. being at Spires on 
Chnstmas Day, 1146, attended service at the Cathedral. St. Bernard 
in his sermon made such a successful appeal to the Emperor, that he 
ezdaimed, < I own His mercies, and He shall not find me unthankful.* 
Amid the loud shouts of all who were present, Bernard, taking the 
banner of the Cross from the altar, delivered it to the king as a token 
of his engagement. 

There was now but little fear for the safety of this Second Crusade. 
Two such powerful monarchs as Louis YII. of France and Conrad III. 
of Qermany having made themselves responsible for the undertakings 
all, it was to be supposed, would go well with it, and no resistance 
which the Turk could offer would be sufficient to wai^i off destruction. 
Indeed it is reported, that so great was the fear which seized on the 
Turks when tidings of the approach of this great army reached them, 
that they were prepared to retire before it into the utmost part of their 
territories. 

In the spring of the year 1147 a.d. Conrad set out on the way, 
with an army of 70,000 horsemen, and a much larger number of foot. 
These troops were conveyed on a rough kind of raft, or boat, down the 
liver Danube, unto the borders of the Greek empire. Once more that 
intense jealousy of Eastern Christians was shown, and acted as a ter- 
rible hindrance to those Christians from the West. A passage being 
granted at length, the treatment received by the Germans during the 
time occupied in making their way to Constantinople was such, that 
Conrad III., though brother-in-law of Manuel Comnenus, the then 
Emperor of the East, passed throngh the capital without a meeting 
with his deceitful relation. 

Louis Yn., according to an arranged plan, marched his troops from 
Metz, where they had been mustered, across Germany and Hungary to 
Constantinople. Besting here for a while, bitter feuds sprang up be- > 
tween the soldiers of various nations, which threatened to grow into | 
more formidable proportions ; but the eagerness of the most religious 
amongst the Crusaders to hasten forwards to Jerusalem prevented the 
expected outbreak. 

Conrad m. had gone forward into Asia Minor, under the guidance 
of some Greeks who professed to know the road. Iconium was to be 
the halting-place, and a part of the German army was to take, under 
Conrad, a direct route, and another division, under the Bieliop of 
Freising, the coast line, and more lengthy way. Not many days passed 
over before Conrad and his army found that they had been thoroughly 
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deceived by the guides, wlio had fled. Numbers of Turks came around 
them, harassing them at eveiy point; provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted, and nothing but utter destruction seemed now to await this 
once numerous and powerful army. Conrad was compelled to retreat 
to Nice, where the most inhuman treatment was shown to his wasted 
and famished host. 

Louis YII. having crossed the Bosphorus with his army, proceeded 
on his march until he came to Nice, where he found what terrible dis- 
asters had happened to his colleague in the Crusade. The two now 
join forces and march to Ephesus, and for a little while a more favour- 
able turn seemed to have come. But shortly leaders and led grew 
cool and distant, Conrad at length returning to Constantinople. Louis, 
now left to himself, sets out in spring from Ephesus, and encamped on 
the banks of the liver Meander, a river very difficult to cross on account 
of its depth. After a sharp engagement with the Turks, who disputed 
the passage, Louis came off victorious, and pursued his course across 
the country, which was to him utterly unknown. 

On the road Louis nearly lost his life. Coming to a very narrow 
pass, where the army had to go in very straggling order, the enemy 
fell upon them, and almost cut them to pieces. Gathering themselves 
together after this misadventure, the remaining troops, hungry and sick 
at heart, pursued their way to Attalia, where they arrived about fifteen 
days after their departure from Ephesus. Louis now determined to go 
by sea with a part of his forces, and shortly reached Antioch. The 
other part was sent forward on foot, but only, after having endured terri- 
ble hardships, to yield themselves as captives to their enemies. 

Leaving Antioch in May, 1148 a.d., Louis and the remnant of his 
forces pushed on to Jerusalem, where they arrived in June ; but in 
such an enfeebled and miserable condition, that little danger was to be 
apprehended from them. Conrad III., having tarried awhile at Con- 
stantinople, at length with a few soldiers arrived at Jerusalem. It was 
when thus assembled together with Baldwin III., the youthful king of 
Jerusalem, that a plan was conceived of a joint expedition against 
Damascus. 

Conrad, Louis, and Baldwin, agree to become confederates in this 
attempt to seize upon a town which was a stronghold of the Turks. 
For a time there was a strong hope of success. But strifes amongst 
the leaders and officers, and treachery on the part of those who pro- 
fessed a strong attachment to the cause, led to disaster, and after a 
while this effort had to be given up. Weary, and utterly soured by 
the deceit and dissensions of the professors of Christianity in the Holy 
Land, Conrad now returned by way of Constantinople to Germany, 
reaching llatisbon iii the midst of the festivities of Whitsun week, 11-49. 

Louis VII., who had to pass through sorrows of various kinds, and 
to endure mortifications and insults which greatly tried him, on re- 
tiring from the siege of Damascus dwelt for a time in the Holy Land. 
Hearing from his regent in France of the necessity for a speedy return, 
he set out homewards, and taking ship hastened towards Sicily. Of 
all the vast numbers that set out with him, not more than 300, it is 
said, returned home with him to France. 

Few instances are on record of such a small amount of good being 
done by such an overwhelming anriy, and loud and long were the com- 
10 
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pkiiitB of France and Germany against those who had been the instra> 
ments of causing sach a waste of men and treasure. 

St Bernard had to bear the blame in a great measure of this utter 
break-down of the expedition, and fiercely did those who had lost 
father, or son, or brother, or wealth, rail against him, who had pro- 
mised nothing but a succession of splendid rictories and the total defeat 
of every enemy of the Cross. 

On the passing away of the first outburst of feeling, St. Bernard 
attempted again to enlist an army ; but so terrible a memory haunted 
the minds of men, that the most impassioned appeals could not move 
the *• nether millstones,' as the preacher called them. Those who had 
chosen to settle in the East must now take the consequences, and en- 
deayour, by a thorough union amongst themselves, to show such cou- 
rage and boldness that their enemies may be kept at bay. There were 
not wanting men who had the frankness to avow, that if those who 
were so anxious to retain possession of Jerusalem, with the Holy 
Sepulchre, and all its other sacred spots, would only be rather more 
holy, and devout, and saintly in their lives, it would not be so needful to 
be always calling for assistance to those who were living a thousand 
miles away. These reproaches and counsels, however, were of small avail. 
As we shaH see in another part, those men who wore the Cross of 
Christ had little of the spirit of the Master; and, instead of learning 
wholesome lessons from past misfortunes, drew down upon themselves 
farther discomfiture and misery by their disoords and ambitious designs. 




^CUSTOMED to have my little boy beside me in my 

dressing-room every morning, for the purpose of listening 

to and directing his incessant prattle, he asked me an hour 

ago, for my watch. * I want,' said he, * to hear it tick.' 

Applying it to his ear, I inquired, 'What makes it 

"tick?"* 

* The water,* said he, triumphantly. 

A few days before he had seen a mill-wheel, and, as he had been 
allowed to look into the machinery of the watch, the law of association, 
strong even in this child, suggested to him, that as the wheels of the 
watch were like the wheel at the mill, they might be driven by the same 
power. Analogy has its uses, but also its dangers and its falsehoods. 

* No,' said I, ' water doesn't make it tick.' 

With a sudden flush of intelligence he then pounced upon what 
appeared to him a brilliant discovery, — * It's father I ' 

* Father I how can father make the watch tick ? ' 

* I saw father wind it up,' rejoined he, with grave assurance. 

* Yes, I wound it up, but L didn't make it tick.' 

With a puzzled air, he then took the watch himself, and, holding 
it to his ear, said, in a whisper of awe, * It ticks of itself ! ' 

Clear it was to him, that if father or somebody else didn't make the 
watch ' tick,' it must tick of itself, by its own inherent force. 

11 
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That the pulse of the watch, or the pulse of creation, can beat of 
themselves is the only conclasion, unless we adopt the better faith, that 
God, the great Father, was the Spirit in the watchmaker that en> 
abled him to make a watch ; and is the central force in the Machinery 
of the Universe, by whicb it beats time throughout Eternity. 

I think I have reason to hope that my little boy will one day be a 
good theologian ; but I should like him to be something better still, — 
a good Christian. 

Let me recommend parents to have their children with them as 
much as possible, encouraging them to ask questions, and always 
answering them promptly and fully, in such simple language as they 
can understand. This mode of awaking the mind does not excite pre- 
mature thought ; it touches the reflective and associative faculties 
into life, and instantly provides them with the most suitable and healthy 
food, — God's 'Word written on visible fact. J. B. D. 



$oot f^umanlts. 



More than half a century since, the follo^ring lines were found in the Koya) 
College of Surgeons, London, beside a skeleton, remarkable for its symmetry of 
form. They were subsequently published in Uie London Morning Chronicle^ 
and a vain efifort made to asceitain the author, even by ofiTering a reward of fifty 
guineas : — 



BEHOLD this ruin ! 'Twas a skull 
Once of ethereal spirit full. 
This narrow cell was life's retreat ; 
This space was thought's mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot 
With dreams of pleasure long forgot ! 
Nor hope nor joy, nor love nor fear, 
Have left one trace of record here. 

Beneath this mouldering canopy 
Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 
But start not at the dismal void ! 
If social love that eye employed; 
If with no lawless fire it gleamed ; 
But through the dews of kindness 

beamed ; 
That eye shall be for ever bright, 
When sun and stars are sunk in night. 

Within this hollow cavern hung 
The ready, swift, and tuneAil tongue; 
If falsehood's honey it disdained, 
And when it could not praise, was 
chained; 



If bold in virtue's cause it spoke. 
Yet gentle concord never broke ; 
The silent tongae shall plead for tbee». 
When time unveils eternity-. 

Say, did these fingers delve the mine^ 
Or witii the envied ruby shine ? 
To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 
Can little now avail lo them. 
But if tl?e page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought — 
These hands a richer meed shall 

claim 
Than all that wait on wealth or fame. 

Avails it whether, bare or shod, 
These feet the path of duty trod ? 
If from the bowers of ease they fled. 
To seek affliction's humble shed ; 
If grandeur's guilty bribe they spnmedy 
And home to virtue's cot returned — 
These feet with angels' wings shall 

rise, 
And tread the palaoe of the skies. 
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©tie iSlinU Mm antr tf)e ittatcfi^Brller. 

|EOPLE are often very hard on the poor folk who are- 
obliged to earn their living by selling trifles in the street. 
Very often, I dare say, the boxes of matches or the- 
bnnches of flowers are only excuses for begging ; but I 
once noticed a little act of kindness which showed that the^ 
tiresome match-boys are not always bad. A blind man had got. 
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puzzled in one of the crowded streets of London. He was standing at 
the kerbstone at a loss' how to get on. He was dazed by the rattle of 
the cabs and omnibuses, which he could not see, and by the ceaseless 
tread of the foot-passengers, into whose faces he could not look to 
choose a kindly one as a helper. Scores passed him in a few minutes, 
but all 'were too selfish, too busy, to notice him ; but a poor, ragged 
match-boy noticed him. He went up to him ; in a few words the 
beggar told him where he wished to go. The match-boy at once took 
him under his care ; steered him across the crowded street ; put him 
into a line of road that the blind man knew, and then, without looking 
for reward, which the Wind man had not to give, he returned to his 
pitch to pester passers-by with his * box of lights I ' Nevertheless, he 
had done on act of kindness which none of those well-to-do and highly- 
respectable persons had thought it worth their- while to do. Truly, 
^ only God and the poor know what the poor do for each other.' 




<tti)aptcrs on ti)e ISenetricite. 

VII.— THE HOUSE OF OUR PILGRIMAGE. 

* The earth is fall ofTlxy riches:— Fs. civ. 24. 

nHEN our hymn has sung, ' The heavens and all the powers 
therein,* it begins another source of praise. 

< let the earth bless the Lord ; yea, let it praise 
Him, and magnify Him for ever.' 

To think over the wt)nders of the heavens is like wan- 
dering through the aisles and chapels of some grand, silent old cathe- 
dral, with its mighty masonry and its tinted windows, and its tombs ; 
and while we wander among aisles and chapels, perhaps the sounds of 
worship anse from the choir, and we bow our heads as the soft ' Amen 
comes echoing among the arches. 

To think of the wonders of earth is like kneeling in the old church 
of our childhood, where every window and every stone is familiar to 
us, and in whose simpler worship little children's voices are plainly 
heard lisping out * Our Father.' But in church and cathedral the 
worship is alike in word and spirit ; it is only place and circumstance 
that make the difference. 

Yet often in the grand cathedral, simply because it is so grand, 
and because the voices of the singers are so sweet, and because there 
is so much around us that is very rich and costly, a feeling of great 
awe and reverence steals into our worship, and lifts us out of our every- 
day life ; while in the little church we are more at ease — we have 
wallced up that aisle so many times — we have knelt in that spot so 
often — and the faces and voices round us we know so well, that with 
the same solemnity, and the same devotion and reverence, and the same 
feeling that it is the House of Gk>d, there is less of the actual feeling 
of awe. 

•And so, while we look up at the stars, and remember Him Who 
' calleth them all by their names,' and listen to the rolling thunder in 
the firmament, and think of ' the glorious God that maketh the thun- 
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der/ we can watch the flame spriog up from the coal on the hearth, 
and look on the heantiful moantams and hills of earth with a different 
feeling from that with which we stood under the star-lit sky. And 
jet the name of the Almighty Creator is as plainly written on the 
earth as in the sky. 

Now, what do we know ahont the earth on which we are so mnch 
at home ? 

We know, first of all, that it is a planet shining in the heavens ; 
we know that its nights and days depend upon the sun ; that when we 
tarn towards his lamp it hnghtens us ; and when we turn from it it is 
darkness. We know that our moon, like a mirror, catches the sun- 
light when we have turned from it, and thrown the gleam of it upon 
our night that we may not be in utter gloom, and that the powers of 
the Lord are employed to guide her through the heavens. - But what 
about earth, as we ourselves see her and find her ? 

Earth is the home which God built for His great human family. 
It was once our beautiful and sinless home, where God Himself would 
come and walk and visit us. '*The heaven, even the heavens, are the 
Lord's : but the earth hath He given to the children of men.' He 
gave it us that we might have dominion over it, and over all that it 
contained. 

And God gave us our earth, stored with all abundance of things 
that were 'very good.^ He gave it us bright with sunshine and 
flowers, and pleasant with shadowing trees, and hills and plains ; and 
there were food in it, and happiness, and health. 

The sad, sad story of how soon we misused the good gift, and 
brought a curse upon that which He had blessed, is all written in the 
Book of God. Long before man was created, God was preparing a 
place for him. Our mountains and hills are, as it were, tombs of 
animals, which, long before earth was perfect enough for man, were in 
their different ways working to make it fit for him. And our coal- * 
mines are ancient forests, which were stored up long ago to make us 
fuel for to-day; and God has also treasures of crystals and gems, and 
gold and silver, and iron and lead, and many precious things, all stored 
in the heart of the earth for use and for beauty. 

^ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things,' was God*s reason for the care with which He furnished our 
earth, when as yet man had not been called forth out of the dust. 
* Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 
Him.' So it was that He prepared all for us before ever we lived to 
kneel to Him for ' daily bread.' 

We read that 'in six days the Lord made heaven and earth;' but 
earth herself showing us her mountains and hills, and the things they 
contain, and pointing to many and many another sure though silent 
witness, tells us plainly that these six days were long wonderful days 
of ages, and that all that time the good wise God was patiently bring- 
ing her to perfection as a home for man. 

It is a rich and beautiful earth, and God having made it rich and 
beautiful, keeps it so, and is for ever renewing it and replenishing its 
stores. 

The beauty of earth is a touching witness to the * good will towards 
men.' When we read about the planting of Eden we find, that ' out 
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of the ground made the Lord God to grow eyery tree that is pleasant^ 
to the sight,' as well as ' good for food.* Why should they have heea 
made pleasant to the sight? 

God intended earth to he pleasant to us, and rejmce ns with it» 
beauty, and that was a piece of free love and kindness over and abovo 
its nsefidness and comfort. So while we plant, and reap, and prone, 
and till, and build, we mnst preserve and respect this sacied gift of the^ 
beauty of earth, and never think that we can despise it or destroy it 
without almost tdling God that He has given ns one good thing which 
we oonld have spared, and which He might have kept to Himself in 
heaven. 

Thank God, then, for the comforts of earth — for its food and shelter, 
and all its blessings I but thank God at the same time that He has. 
not given us the food and shelter of a gloomy prison, but of a world o£ 
beauty 1 




was far from any help or hope, that one of the most 
glorious proofs of manhood and discipline ever famished,, 
even by the British soldier, was afforded. In 1852 the 
'Birkenhead,* with drafts on board from nine different 
regiments, caught fire upon the high seas. The tale- 
is a * household word :' no need minutely to recapitulate it. Enough 
that when the fire could be fought no longer, and the only chance 
left was to save the 124 women and children, the officers com- 
manding drew up their men as if on parade ; and then * at attention,r 
true as the steel of their weapons, the splendid fellows stood, shoulder 
to shoulder, without a movement or a murmur, so standing saw the 
boats shove off, and went down with the engulfed vessel. It was a. 
piece of pure and exalted manhood, which is so much above the excite- 
ment of battles, that Waterloo, the Alma, and Inkerman are almost 
vulgar memories beside that beautiful instance of duty and fearlessness 
of death. Let us not name the noble deed without mentioning with 
careful honour what regiments contributed men to so valorous and 
Christian a battalion. They were the 12th Lancers, and the 2nd, 6th,. 
16th, 43rd, 45th, 60th, 73rd, 74th, and 91st Regiments; and what- 
ever blazonry the colours of these regiments bear, the word ' Birken- 
head ' might be written among them with the greatest and truest 
pride. Four hundred and fifty-four men went down to their sea- 
grave that day in soldierly order, not moving a limb, firm, steady, 
and satisfied, since there was only room for the little ones and for the 
women in the boats, and the word of command had passed, * Stand 
still, and die like Englishmen!' Ay 1 and when that story was 
made public it went into other general orders besides our own. 
The then King of Prussia commanded that it should be read out at 
the head of every company in the Prussian army ; and stout Berliners 
and Pomeranians, who would have sworn with many a guttural oath, 
that they themselves were as good as the best at fighting, uttered an 
admiring < Ach EQmmel !* and gave the drowned Englanders a cheer 
of thunder for the sake of that matchless act of good discipline. 
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At a window, which looked out on the terrace and flower-garden, 
sat two young girls, busy at some elaborate piece of tapestry, from 
which now and then they looked up with a merry word or smile. It 
seemed only natural that their hearts should overflow with happiness 
as they sat there in that peaceful spot, surrounded by all that could 
make Ufe pleasant, and drinking in all the beauty and freshness of a 
sweet spring day. 

But presently they were interrupted by the entrance of a tall, hand- 
some lady, richly diressed in the quaint fashion of the time, who 
exclaimed, — 

* Faith, I have a letter from your father I * 

One of the girls, the fairer and younger of the'^^two, started up 
hastily. 

* Oh ! tell me, dear Lady Femleigh, what news doth it bring ? Is 
he well?' 

The lady paused ere she replied to the eager question, as though 
reluctant to disclose the tidings of which she was the bearer. 
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* Well in health, it seemeth ; but what will yon saj, mj poor child, 
when jou hear that he hath resolved to take actiye service with the 
rebels, against the Eing^s majesty ? ' 

Faith tamed pale, and her blue eyes filled with tears ; but she was 
silent, and Lady Femleigh continued, — 

• * We have sad news, in truth, to-day. The Parliament hath come 
to open rupture with his Majesty, forbidding all persons to obey his 
commands ; so that now there is no choice for us but war.' 

* Hath it cotne to that, mother ? ' interrupted the other young girl. 

* Then surely Walter will join the King at once; for the Fernleighs 
have ever been loyal and brave/ 

' Yes, Rachel,' said the mother, sadly ; ' the King has summoned 
your brother to meet him at York, and we were even now in anxioos 
thought as to what money and silver plate could be spared for the 
royal cause. But, Faith, my sweet,* she added, turning to the poor 
girl, who was sobbing bitterly, ' you must not grieve thus, or I diall 
fear to tell you all.* 

* What more is there to tell?* cried Faith, through her tears. 

* Can any trouble be worse than this, — that my father should take 
arms on one side, and Walter and you be on the other ? Lady Fem- 
leigh — Rachel, how can you bear to look upon me, the daughter of 
your enemy ? ' 

* Nay, Faith Cotterill 1 the daughter of my dearest friend ; for 
your mother, on her death-bed, gave you, her one treasure, into my 
keeping. It is ten years ago since your father sanctioned the gift, and 
now — now — he would take it away.* 

She paused and looked anxiously at the girl, to see the effect of 
her words. 

Faith had but too well caught their meaning. She started up, 
pale and trembling, and clasped Lady Femleigh's hands, as she looked 
up imploringly at her. 

* Must I go away from you ? Let me stay here, I pray you ! It 
is too cruel ' 

^ Hush, Faith ! - I must not hear such words. It is your father's 
will that you should go home ; and, surely, your first duty is to obey 
him.' 

Tlie words were stem, but the tone was very loving and tender, 
like that of a mother soothing her little child. But Faith was not 
yet satisfied. 

< If my father were at home and wanted me,' said she, with a sigh, 

* it would be difierent ; but, did you not say, madam, that he was going 
to this terrible war ? And to live alene at Harefield with Aunt De- 
borah, just waiting and waiting for news, — I can never bear it ! ' And 
the young girl hid her face in her hands. 

' My poor child 1 ' said Lady Fernleigh, ' it seemeth hard indeed ; 
but think how many aching hearts, how many broken homes, this sad 
strife will make : and why should you be spared ? Have a good 
courage, Faith, and a brave heart. Try only to do the duty which is 
nearest to you, and God's blessing will comfort and support you.' 

There was silence for a few moments, till Rachel, throwing her 
arms round her friend's neck, with a warm kiss, exclaimed, — 

* We shall all miss you so, Faith, dear ! ' 
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' When is it my father's will that I should go hence, dear madam? ' 
asked the jonng girl, more calmly. 

' He is very urgent, and would have you return at once, that he 
naay see you before he starts for Cambridge, to join there a Colonel 
Cromwell, And, Faith, I may not hinder you; for ere long, with the 
marching of armed men, the country will be in no fit state for a young 
girl to travel. Can you be in readiness by six of the clock to-morrow 
morning, when Wilson shall go with you ? ' 

* 1 will be ready,' said Faith, overcoming her emotion with a strong 
effort. 

She dared not add another word, lest her forced calmness should 
give way ; and, hastily rising from her seat, she left the room. 

' Oh, mother ! ' cried Kachel, ^ is there no help for it ? Must poor 
Faith leave us ? What will Walter say ? ' 

* There are evil days in store for us all, I fear,' said her mother, 
sadly ; *• and we cannot let our likes and feelings stand in the way of 
duty. I see, too, that Ebenezer Cotterill is right. If he is on one 
side and we on the other in this fearful civil war, which is even now 
begun, it would be unnatural that Faith should stay with us. Her 
place now is in her father's home.' 

' But think of Walter, mother ! ' whispered Bachel. 

* He is little , more than a boy yet — only twenty-two,' said Lady 
Femleigh ; * and Faith is but seventeen. They are so young, they 
may forget, or time may heal over the wound. True, she is a sweet 
little maiden, and I have always loved her as my own child, and would 
have welcomed her gladly as Walter's wife ; but we cannot rule events, 
Bachel, we can only wait and be patient.' 

* Does he know she is going ? ' 

' No ; I thought it would only make it harder for poor Faith to 
keep up her courage, if we had any touching farewells. When Walter, 
therefore, proposed to go round at once to our friends in the neighbour- 
hood, to see who would rise for the King, I urged him to go, and he 
cannot be home for several days,' said Lady Femleigh. 

Rachel was silent ; she dared not question her mother's actions, 
but it seemed to her that it would make it tenfold more bitter for the 
poor girl to go away without a parting word from her betrothed. 

Meantime, Faith had hurried across the stately hall, up the broad 
oak staircase, to her own room, alas ! to be hers no longer. 

The sunshine poured i^ through the gable windows, and lighted up 
the old tapestiy with which the walls were hung, till the quaint 
embroidered figures looked almost life-like. But poor Faith turned 
away from the sunlight, — she could not bear it. It seemed to mock 
her in her misery. 

Suddenly, by one blow, her life had become dark and dreary, yet 
the outside world had not changed ; all was still bright, and sunny, 
and beautiful, calmly unconscious of her suffering. 

At that moment it seemed to her, poor child, as if she could never 
more take pleasure in anything, never lift up her head again and 
smile ;. the fight of her life was quenched for ever. 

And yet, what had happened ? Simply this, that her father had 
sent for her. But Faith was realising her trial in its full bitterness. 
She looked back upon the past, and trembled to think of the future. 
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For more than half ber lifetime Jtestormel Ck>iirt bad been to ber a 
bome — sncb a borne, indeed, as tbe warmest affection, tbe most losing 
care, could make it. Faitb could dimly remember before sbe came 
there — a time wben sbe was a quiet, subdued little cbild, not allowed 
to be as other children; or to join in their games, but with the fear of 
Aunt Deborah always before ber eyes. She could remember something 
of her gentle, delicate mother, who was always ill, and who gradually 
faded away, leaving ber little girl to the care of Lady Femleigh, her 
dearest friend. 

Then it was as if Paradise had opened to poor little Faith in that 
bright, kindly home, with Rachel and Walter as her companions. Ah, 
Walter 1 sbe could not bear to think of him. A great barrier had risen 
up between them. He and her father were enemies now ! He would 
even learn to hate her, for had not Lady Femleigh said that her father 
was a rebel ? 

She pressed her hands against her burning forehead. 'Did any- 
thing so terrible ever happen before to people who loved each other ? * 
she asked, despairingly. 

' And to go away and never see him again 1 and Walter might 
forget her, or he might die in battle.' 

< Oh, if she could only do somethings be something ! But to be a 
poor, weak girl, who could only stay at home waiting.! . . . 

Such was poor Faith's bitter cry, as she threw herself on her knees 
by the bedside and buried her head in the pillows. 

How long she stayed there she knew not ; but little by little, as she 
knelt on, the very attitude seemed to cahn her. rebellious feelings. 

The young girl tried to pray, but tbe only words which instinctively 
came to her lips were those familiar ones which she had learnt as a 
little child at her mother's knee — ' Make me a good girl.' Yes, that 
was truly what she needed, — to be made good, and brave, and true,' — 
ready to do and to suffer all that awaited her in tbe dark, unknown 
future. 
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GHILDBEN FREE FBOH CABE. 
BT THB VERT REV. W. W. OHAXPlirETS, H.A., DEAN OF LICHFIELD. 

Philip, iv. 6, 7. — Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer 
and supplication, with thanJcsgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding^ 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus. 

is the privilege of children to be without care. Their 
parents provide all things for them. They find the 
clothing, the children have but to wear it ; they provide 
the food, the children have but to enjoy it ; they arrange 
times and hours for bed, and meals, and exercises, the 
children have but to ob^rve them. For all these comforts and neces- 
saries the father labours, either with head or hands, or both ; for all 
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theae the mother cares, and plans, and arranges : the child is ' without 
■carefulness.' 

The hest child little knows, so long as he is a child, what a parent's 
ihonghts are. Never nntil they are parents themselTes will they, can 
they, know this. The Tery best son or daughter that ever breathed, 
when they lay their parent in his quiet grave, may be sure that that 
heart, now still, has not been without its many iJioughts for them; 
'early waking before day-dawn, and late lying awake, in earnest, loving 
thought for them. Prayers for their prosperity, for their guidance, for 
their preservation from danger and from sin, for their salvation, have 
gone up in the deep stillness of the silent night on their behalf. 
Ghildroi, cherish that mother while you have her ; seek not to add to 
4}ie many anxieties which arise in her heart from her deep love to you. 
Do not increase the weight that is on every father's soul, when he 
looks to your going into such a world as that in which he is daily la- 
bouring, in the full battle of life — gaining a platform of advantage 
for you, his sons, that you may start above the crowd. Do not add to 
ihat loving father's unavoidable labours by waywardness, thoughtless- 
ness, or disobedience. If you do, you will be sorry one day ; at least, 
-we trust you will : for if not here, you will be sorry through eternity. 

It is, then, the privilege of the child, as ^e child, and while he is 
^e child, to be * without care.' And what is his privilege is also his 
duty. He ought to be so, because his father takes ail cares upon 
liimself. 

It is the duty and privilege of God's children to be without care ; 
that is, without anidous care — * carking care,' as the old writers called 
it — care that eats into the soul like rust. Christians are God's 
•children. All Christians are so by covenant, as all Israel were ; true 
Christians are so really, by a living faith in Jesus Christ. God hath 
* reconciled them to Himself by the death of His Son.' They trust in 
His mercy; they have received ' the Spirit of adoption, whereby they 
•cry Abba, Father.* * Because they are sons, God hath sent fortib the 
fipirit of His Son into their hearts.' That Holy Spirit has created in 
them the disposition of children, because He has really brought them 
into the relation of children. They love God as their Father; they 
wish heartily to obey Him, because they love Him. They love His law, 
•because they now see it to be, like Himself, * holy, just^ and good.' 
They love His book, which they not only believe to be His, but know 
by what it has done for them and done in them, and is still daily 
•doing. They love His day, and find it to be the ' best of all the seven;' 
the gift of considerate Love, that cares for their souls as well as for 
their wearied bodies ; the gracious Remembrancer of that eternal life 
^ which God, Who cannot Ue, promised before the world began,' and 
hath now < given them in His Son.' They love His people; for how 
<:an they < love Him Who hath begotten them,' and not 'love those who 
are also begotten of God ?' How can they love God, and not love 
4hose who are 'the sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty ?' These, 
ihen, are God's children, as truly as our own chOdren are ours. 

Now it is at once the duty and the privilege of God s children to . 
he without care,-—' Be carefcd for nothing.' Shall they be anxious 
about food, about provision for this perishing body ? Some of you are 
not likely to know this anxiety. In your whole lives, perhaps, you 
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liave nerer known what it was for the chain of gracious providenoes 
that has brought you your supply to be interrupted even for a moment ; 
yet were it to be so, you would know what that word means, ' daily 
bread.' There are some who do know what it is. Child of God, are 
you anxious about this ? ' Consider the ravens — the birds of the air 
— they sow not, nor gather into bams ;* they never labour to provide 
the com nor toil to gather it; * yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.* 
Are ye not much better than the fowls ? Shall you be anxious about 
raiment ? When your clothes are wearing out shall you say, ' How 
shall I procure others ? ' The very question almost calls a smile on 
some face. Careful about dress 1 Some of youj indeed, do think about 
change and fashion, and shape and colour; but as for bdng anxious 
whether you should have the means of renewing what can even scarcely 
be called 'worn' when it is put away as *old,' — such a thought is 
entirely strange to you. There are some, however, to whom it is not 
strange — some that know not how that which they now wear shall be 
replaced. Children of God, you that trast in Him as your Father 
through Jesus Christ, there is One Who has said, * Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow.' That One saw Solomon in all his glory, 
arrayed in all his glorious beauty and exquisite taste, and He has said 
that your Father, Who so clothes the lilies of the field — the common 
though glorious flowers which He has scattered in profusion over the 
fields — will much more clothe you. 

But there are other cares besides food and raiment which affect all, 
and reach God's rich as well as His poor children. The daily pressure 
of ordinary business — the various matters which demand the exercise 
of a sound judgment — the difficulties and emergencies that require 
promptness of action — the forethought that must go ahead to clear 
the way, arrange and provide, — these are ' cares of this life;' and these 
you know who are rich or poor. You have those who are very dear to 
you — husband, wife, children, brothers, sisters — sickness comes in ; 
climbs in at your high windows like a thief, as it enters the low door 
of your poorer brother. You watch the inroad of disease, you tremble 
for the issue. This is a common care. 

You have children: you love them dearly, you love them truly, 
you love them as Christians; you love their souls above all. You 
wish that they may prosper in the world ; you ask for them ' neither 
poverty nor riches,' but a safe competence. But you 'wish, above all 
things, that their souls 'may prosper and be in health.' This is every- 
thing to you. You know, as a father, what snares are spread for the 
feet of your son, for you have been yourself along the perilous path : 
you have seen the pitfalls, you know the false ways and wrong turnings. 
You have passed safely along that way yourself, for you used the Lamp 
which your Father put into your hand. You have studied the Chart 
which He gave you, and looked out for the waymarks to which He di- 
rected you. What your Father did for you, you have done for your 
sons. But they have not yet travelled the dangerous way ; they are 
only setting out upon it. You do not know whefiier they will use the 
Lamp of God, or whether it will be * a lamp despised,* as it always is, 
*in the sight of those that are at ease' — self-confident, and therefore 
* ready to slip.' You are not sure whether they will read the Chart, 
which you know, by long experience, to be a true one ; which has shown 
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yon and enabled you to avoid * all fake ways.' You do not know whe- 
ther they will keep the King's highway, the royal road by which the 
King's Son went home to His Father's house and His own kingdom, 
and by which alone any soul of man* can reach the same. All these 
are cares to you, Christian parents, whether you be rich or poor. 

What are we to do ? We are told in verse 6. We must go to 
our Father. We must tell our cares to God ; not because He does 
not know them, but because He would have us know them. And He 
would have us carry them to Him, lay them down before Him, aiid 
leave them there. He would have us * make known our requests to 
Him in prayer,' and show our thankfulness to Him iif praise. * I thank 
thee, Father, for all that Thou hast done for me, — for former diffi- 
culties, which Thou didst remove ; for former troubles, in which Thou 
didst help ; for dangers past, in which Thou didst protect me. And 
now, heavenly Father, I bring Thee this diflficulty; do Thou remove it. 
I lay this trouble before Thee ; help me in it. I tell this danger in 
Thy merciful ear; protect me in it.' 

This is what our Father commands us to do. Do we thus ? A 
man, say the Jewish rabbis, was toiling through the dusty desert, 
under the burning Eastern sun, in the stifling, sultry air, with a heavy 
burden on his back. A traveller in his chariot drew near, reached the 
weary man, stopped his chariot, and with thoughtful kindness told him 
to get up and ride. The traveller did so, thankfully and gratefully. The 
chariot went on. The owner of it turned and saw that the traveller, 
though seated, and, so far, resting, had not unstripped his burden, but 
was still carrying it, though the chariot was carrying him. * Friend,' 
said the kind man, * I wished not to carry you only that you might 
carry your burden ; I wished to cany both. Unstrap it — take it off — 
and be quite at rest.' We do this same with God. He, in His consi- 
derate love, would carry us and our burdens also — ^ Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord.' He does not bid us bring our cares to Him, tell Him 
of them, and then go away and take them back with us. He wishes 
us to leave them with Him — * Casting all your care upon Him, for He 
careth for you.' God Almighty give us grace to do this; for we too 
often carry our cares when our Father bids us lay them down, and are 
* troubled about many things ' when He not only is willing to take our 
troubles, but actually commands us to cast them upon Him: thus 
making that which is our high and blessed privilege to be also our 
bounden duty. 

In this way only can we have peace — * the peace of God.' They 
tell us that the roughest and highest waves niffle but the surface of 
the sea — that below them there is a deep calm. The soul that rests 
in God's love is where the rolling waves of this troublesome world 
cannot reach him. ' He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High abides under the shadow of the Almighty.' He is safe in Him, 
to whose dwelling-place the waves of earth cannot reach ; and the very 
men who in the world * have tribulation,' in Him * have peace.' Do 
we not all feel the comfort of telling our troubles and opening our 
hearts to some true-hearted and sympathising friend ? Does not the 
very telling it give our mind relief? Is not the certainty that we shall 
get the best advice that love and honest truth can give us in itself a 
comfort, even if it is only advice that our friend can give ? Should 
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jiot the certainty of His willingness to hear our troables and help ns, 
Who can alone advise us with unerring wisdom, and help us with un- 
failing help, give us peace — *the peace of God?* To be absolutely 
jcertain that our heavenly Father ' careth for us,* thinketh upon us — 
that nothing which is of interest to His children is a matter of indif- 
ference to Him — ought not this to give us peace, Hhe peace of God?* 
> It would if we truly realised who God is, what God is, to all that trust 
in His mercy through His Son. It does this, it ever did this, for 
those who do thus trust in Him. 

Look here. It is deep mid-winter. The snow has fallen heavily, 
and choked up the roads with its thick, soft piles of drift ; the trees 
are labouring with the weight, and the boughs bending beneath their 
load. The black frost has settled down over the land, and made the 
surface of the snow, just melted as it was by yesterday*s sun, that 
looked out and shone for a short space, into a sheet of ice. A party 
of soldiers are coming down that steep hill — one of the troopers has a 
prisoner strapped behind him. It is a clergyman — a Protestant — a 
well-known man; but known chiefly for this, that whatever happens 
"he ever says, * Thank God ! this is somehow for good.* The troopers 
know him well, and know this saying of his. It is a dangerous descent, 
this steep and slippery hill. The trooper and his prisoner are down; 
the horse rolls over; his comrades cut the strap and release the soldier, 
who, shaking himself and brushing off the snow, finds that he is not 
hurt. Not so the prisoner. They try to lift him — ^^he cannot stand; 
his thigh is snapped. His guard gather round him. / Well, master,* 
says one, jeeringly, < will you say now that all is for the best ?* * I 
^ doubt not, friend,' is the meek reply, * that it is.* They carry him to 
the nearest cottage. He cannot travel as he is ; at least the bone must 
knit again before he can be removed. And within that lowly cottage 
—on Uiat humble bed — ^in that poor room — in that cold, bitter winter, 
with scant provisions, poor attendance, little fire, and no comforts, there 
is yet in that suffering Christian's heart and mind a peace which no- 
rthing can disturb, which makes that sufferer ' exceeding joyful in all 
his tribulation.' And before that broken bone was knit the fires of 
Smithfield ceased to bum. 

Did that prisoner do more than every Christian should do ? or 
.should not his simple faith, his meek submission, be those of every 
Christian ? And if they were, would not his peace be ours, and our 
heart and mind be kept, guarded, and garrisoned by Love, even as his 
Jieart and mind were ' in Christ Jesus ? ' 

For it is only in Him that we can thus trust in God, or find this 
peace of God : for He is our peace. He is the Way: no man cometb 
unto the Father but by Him. He is the Truth : ^ This is the true 
God and eternal life.* He is the Life : He came < that we might have 
life, and have it more abundantly.' That way is open to all — enter 
it; that life is within reach of all — believe, and He will give you 
;|)ower to become . ' the sons of God.' Then your cares are God's ; your 
troubles He will carry. In difficulties, His wisdom shall be your guide; 
in weakness. His power your might; in sorrow. His loye your joy; in 
-death, His grace your life; in judgment, His mercy your salvation; 
4md through eternity, He Himself your portion and your peace. 
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wag agreed to request Mr. Vincent Skinner, of Briatol, the well- 
known Manufacturer of Hot Water Apparatus, to examine the 
Church, and give a plan and estimate for an apparatus to warm it, 
and a Committee consisting of the Rector, Churchwardens, Mr. 
Phelps, and Mr. John Morse, was appointed to confer with him. 
Mr. Skinner came on Monday, June 24, and the Committee met 
him. He proposed a system of pipes round the outside walls 
above the floor, with seyeral stacks of pipes attached in convenient 
places, and one pedestal nearly under the Tower Arch. His plan 
and estimate has just been received. The latter amounts to £110, 
exclusive of carriage of materials and masons' work in fixing the 
apparatus. A second meeting will be called immediately to decide 
upon the matter. 

CHUKCH REGISTER. 

Baptishb. 
June 1 — ITest, daughter of Arthur de Cardonnel and Selina Rice. 

„ 2 — George, son of Aaron and Ann Morgan. 

„ 12 — Arthur Willie, sonx)f William and Mary Ann Hancock. 

„ 1 3 — Amy Gertrude, daughter of Samuel and Prudence Hughes. 

„ 13 — Martin Alma, son of Elizabeth Whittard. 
^ n 13 — Joseph Charles, son of Louisa Robins. 

n 21 — William Granville, son of John and Hannah Richards. 
Mabbiage. 
June 27 — Herbert Edward Newth to Sarah Hobbs. 

filTRIALS. 

June 1 — Thomas Trotman, aged 21 years. 
„ 19 — Alice Mabel Talboys, aged 7 weeks. 
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KING-STANLEY. 

The results of the Examination of the Night •School Drawing 
Class, which took place in April, have been communicated to the 
managers in the report from the Council Committee, Science and 
Art Department, South KeDsington, and are as follows : — Enos 
Young, '* excellent" in Freehand Drawing, to whom a prize was 
awarded ; Albert Young and Thomas Drinkwater were ** proficient " 
in the same subject. Miss Rumming was successful in Geometry. 
This Art Class has only been formed during the past winter, by way 
of experiment, and, although there were but few candidates pre- 
sented for the first examination, the above-mentioned results are 
decidedly encouraging to the Managers and the Teacher. 

The number of children attending the Sunday School has been so 
rapidly increasing for some time past, that additional teaching power 
is required, especially for the Girls' school. During the last few 
months three of our parishioners have kindly come forward to help 
in this work, but there is still room for more, several of the classes 
being inconveniently large. The Clergy earnestly hope that this 
appeal will not be in vain. 
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The annnal Offertory Collections in aid of the funds of the Glou- 
cester and Bristol Diocesan Association were made on Sunday, June 
9th. The amount given in the morning was £2. 68. 3^4., and in 
the afternoon £1. 14s. 3^., making a total of £4. Os. 7d. 

The Quoit Club prospers. One match has been played and won 
by the representatives of the King-Stanley Club verstM Nailsworth, 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisic. 
June 25 — Julia Ellen, daughter of Arthur and Sabina Hopkins, 
by Stanley Mill. 

BUBIAL. 

June 20 — Sophia King, aged 76 years. 
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SUNCHCOMBE. 

The collection for the Diocesan Association, made on the 1st 
Sunday after Trinity, amounted to £20. 17s. lO^d. in the morning, 
and £3. 19s. in the evening. 

The Anniversary of the Consecration of the Church will be held 
either the 21st or 28th instant, and the collection in the momins^ 
will be for the Church Choir Fund, and in the evening for tm 
School Fund. 



*' DIED, AGED SIX MONTHS." 



A little grave, a little cross, 
A wreath of early flowers. 

Are the memorial of a loss. 
Which has been wholly ours. 

The passer-by may note that 
grave. 
And read the simple line, 
But none can know the loving 
bands 
That round that grave en- 
twine. 

For not a little form alone 
Back to the dust we gave. 

But prayers and blessings, hopes 
and smiles. 
Are buried in that grave. 

The joys, that sprang with it to 
birth. 
Have with its spirit fled, 
In dreams we murmur forth its 
name. 
And memory whispers — 
dead ! — 



The bud which promised perfect 
bloom 
Just came to smile and die. 
The star, that rose to light our 
home. 
Has sought a fairer sky. 

And we live on where daily care 
And daily duties call. 

But the little life has passed 
away, 
The bliss that brightened all. 

Father ! teach us to submit 
To Thy Divine decree. 

We should not murmur to 
commit 
Our treasured one to Thee ! 

For as the bright-hued flowers 
unfold 
To hail the coming spring, 
We know that he shall come 
again 
A changed and glorious 
thiug. 

Anne Irwin. 
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The members of the Choir had on the 20ih of Jane a Tery 
pleasant day at the New Passage, where they arrived by train about 
11 O'clock. The day was bright and fine, and the breezes of the 
Channel were enjoyed by all. After having dined, sung glees, 
crossed and re-crossed the Passage, they left early in the afternoon 
so as to spend a few hours at Horfield. They were there entertained 
at tea by the Rector, who had invited the younger members of his 
own Choir to meet them. 



CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

May 29 — Walter John, son of Isaao and Caroline Sammers. 
June 12 — Arthur, son of Joseph and Elizabeth Collins. 

Burials. 

June 1 — ^Walter John Summers, aged 1 day. 
„ 12 — Louisa Wyatt, aged 7 weeks. 
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XJLEY. 

The Lending Library is not used as much as it deserves to be, 
considering the number of books of all sorts which it contains. 
Some very good books have lately been added, chiefly a gift from 
Mrs. Browne ; and contributions from other persons who have books 
to spare will be gratefidly accepted. Every Tuesday, at four 
o'clock, books are given out and exchanged at the school. There is 
a subscription of one penny a month, so that four books may be 
read for one penny. 

On some Sunday shortly, perhaps July 28, there will be Sermons 
in aid of tixe Eoreign Missions of the Church. 



HYMN. 

The fields are fair in golden light. 

The glory of the Spring; 
New treasures still of bloom and fruit 

The opening mornings bring. 
Ear off the birds are singing 

To greet the dawning day. 
While far away sound voices, 

The mowers in the hay. 

The clover-leafs green trefoils 

A useful lesson teach. 
To fill some need or strike some blow 

Within the heart of each. 
In Hope, and Charity, and Faith, 

A three-fold cord is given. 
To bind together soul and soul. 

To draw them all to Heaven. 
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Faith in the pronuBes of God, 
That we, when sore distrest 

By earthly loss, may bear our cross, 

. And own His ways are best ; 

Hope that when storms are gathering, 
When clouds obscure our way. 

Some fair '* clear shining after rain " 
May end a gloomy day. 

So thus, if. wealth be hid from us. 

To suit some hidden end, 
We may rely on God and good, 

And 'neath His chastening bend. 
Or, if His goods be showered on us, 

We may, with pitying heart. 
To those who suffer want and need, 

Free-giyen gifts impart. 

So Lord, in this our hour of life, 

Oh ! may we love Thee more ; 
May we Thy gracious goodness praise, 

Thy Majesty adore^ 
Shed Thou abroad upon our hearts 

Thine earthly Trinity ; 
Faith in this life, Hope for the next, 

O'er all fair Charity. 



CHIIEOH BEGI8TER. 

Baptisms. 

June 5 — Lydia, daughter of George and Hester Nicholls. 

„ 23 — Mary Jane, daughter of Frederick and Marianne Brown. 
„ „ €kK>rge William, son of Charles and Harriet Fisher. 

BTTBIiiLS. 

May 31— George Arthur Pearce, Bencombe, aged 9 months. 
June 23 "-Sarah Smith, Crawley, aged 76 years. 
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BERKELEY. 



On Tuesday y the 16tli of July, the men of the Chnroh Choir 
with the Clergy went to Worcester for their annual holiday. They 
arriyed at Worcester at 8.80 a.ni., and after breakfast went to the 
Cathedral, which is undergoing restoration, fierrioe over, the 
Bey. W. Catley, Minor Canon, kindly took them up the lofty tower 
to show them the works of the new dock, and also the magnificent 
bells which haye lately been put up at a great exf^ense. The party 
then yisited the China Manufactory, and were much interested in 
seeing the work in all its stages, from the rough clay as it comes 
from Cornwall to the beautifully polished cup elaborately painted 
and gilded by hand. After dinner &ey left Worcester and returned 
to Gloucester, going oy«r the Cathedral there, and afterwards 
driying out in an omnibus to Mr. Gambier Parry's Church at 
Highnam. Before leaying this beautiful Church the Choir sang an 
Eyening Hymn, ''Now &at the sun's declining rays," and Uien 
returned to the Railway Station. The weather was yery fine, and 
all agreed that the day was a most enjoyable one. 

CHOIR FUND. 



BBCEiyitl). 

Net Profits of Conoert 
Donation from Mr. Cox 
Ditto, Mr. Cooke . • 
luterest, P.O. Sayings 
Bank 



Balance due to the 
Treasurer, Mr. John 
AlpasB 



7 


B. 

2 

5 

10 


d. 




11 


7 17 11 




4 


7 


£8 


2 


6 

— 1» 



12 



BZPHKPED. £ 8. 

Music 1 19 

Choir Boys' Breakfast 

Ditto, admission to 
Menagerie 

10 Choir Hen, for day 
at Worcester and 
Ohmoester 5 



d. 





9 6 



2 



£8 2 6 



On Thtirsday, the 18th, th^ Sunday Sdiools -had their annual 
treat. The weather was fine and bright, and a pleasant breeze cooled 
the air. It was thought well this year to haye at the same time a 
Public Tea, admission one shilling each, so that young and old 
might enjoy themselyes together. Mr. J. H. Cooke kindly lent a 
field for the purpose, and decorated it gaily with flags. At 2.30 p.m. 
the children, 152 in number, walked in procession with flags and 
banners, headed by Mr. Jame&'s drum and fife band, from the School- 
room to the field, and, after yarious games, had their tea, sitting on 
the grass. The Public Tea took place about 6 p.m., when nearly 
350 persons sat down together. Before beginning tea the members 
of the musical society sang with good feeling and execution an 
Anthem, " Taste and See," the effect of which was very pleamg. 
After tea some of the young people had a dJemce on the grass to such 
music as they could extemporise at the moment, while others 
amused the children, who ran races, jumped in sacks, &c., till the 
full moon rising oyer their heads warned them that it was time to 
go home. We believe that most present thoroughly enjoyed their 
afternoon and eyening, and that it is a general wish that a similar* 
little gathering may tc^e place next year. 
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STWDAT SCHOOL FTWD. 





£ 


8. 


CoUectiouB in Chtirob, 






July 7th 


5 17 


By Public Tea .... 


15 


10 


yt Tea & Sugar oyer 




7 


n MisB fliokee .... 




6 






4* 
6 



£21 19 10^ 



BZPBHDID. £ 8. d. 

Childron'B Tea .... 4 7 9 
Publio Tea , 11 8| 



15 8 5^ 
Balance ..•• 6 11 5 



£21 19 10 1 



CHURCH EEGI8TER. 

BaPTI8H8. 

Jane 23 — ^Eliza Anue^ daughter of George and Elizabeth King, Ham. 
July 6— Elizabeth, daughter of Sydney and Elizabeth Wood, 

Berkeley (privately). 
n 7 — Lucy, daughter of John and Sarah Browning, Oakhunger. 
„ 14 — William George, son of William and Mary Anne Cuthbert, 

Berkeley. 
„ „ Henry, son of Richard and Charlotte Authors, Mobley. 
„ 21 — James Henry, son of Henry and Elizabeth Parker, 

Sharpness. 
M „ Emma, daughter of Charles and Jane Wright, Hinton. 
n „ Charles Timothy, son of William and Emma Smith, 

Halmore. 
„ M Eliza, daughter of William and Anne Challis, The Lynch. 
„ M Susan, daughter of John & Elizabeth Lsngford, Brookend. 

MAUBIAeSS. 

July 15— William Long to Susan King, both of Berkeley. 
„ 22 Isaac Cole to Ruth Miles, both of Parton. 
Bttsials. 
Heniy Ashby, aged 11 weeks. 
DrusUla Watts, aged 6 months. 
John Summers, aged 3iS years. 
Charles Burley, aged 63 years. 
Richard MUls, aged 38 years. 
Emma Allen, aged 19 years. 
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COALET. 



On July 18th, a Meeting of the Trustees and Managers of the 
National School was held to consider the recommendation of Her 
Majesty's Inspector, and the Priyy Council of Education, to add a 
Glass-room to the present School-room. Though it be but a 
*' recommendation," it carries with it considerable weight, for when 
snoh i8 not attended to, the Government Grant is made subject to a 
deduction of 8 or 9 per cent., until such ** recommendation " is 
carried ont. The Trustees were of opinion that the addition of a 
Glass-room was highly desirable. Certain plans were agreed upon, 
and an estimate of the expense was required from seTeral builders. 
No doubt tha addition of a Class-room would be a great addition to 
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the comfort of the scholars as well as the teachers, as, not only 
would it he a means of withdrawing a class for separate instraction, 
but at other times the infants might be removed there, from whom 
much of the noise and confusion of a Mixed School proceed. 

At a vestry meeting held July 25th, [a poor rate of eightpenoe in 
the pound was voted for the quarter. 

A highway rate of sixpence in^the pound, arid a voluntary school 
rate of twopence were also voted. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

BVBIALS. 

July 1 — ^Ann Smith, aged 67 years. 

„ „ Eliza Workman, aged 72 years. 

„ 17— Eliezer Webb, aged 1 year. 

„ 23 — Ann Smith, aged 85 years. 
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DURSLEY. 

On Sunday, July 28, the annual collections were made for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The sermon in the 
morning was preached by the Rev. R. Robertson, Missi<mary in 
Zululand. Mr. Robertson left this country as a Missionary in 1853, 
and was employed in South Africa for the first seven years after his 
departure from England. He then went almost single-handed as a 
pioneer of the Church into Zululand, where he has been labooring 
ever since under great disadvantages, having had to make out and 
learn the language entirely for himself, as well as to offer the first 
opposition to the deeply-rooted prejudices and superstitions of a 
heathen nation. The name given to him by the Zulus is a testimony 
to his courage, perseverence, and zeal. He is called ^* IJsipaele,*' 
which means ** the man, who can stand alone. ^^ Those who saw his 
stalwart form in the pnlpit on Sunday last will not think the term 
ill-chosen. The prospect of success is, however, brighter now than 
it was. Bishop Wilkinson, who was at Dursley, and delivered a 
very interesting lecture in the school-room some time ago, is now 
there, and the staff of Clergy is somewhat increased. Mr. Robert- 
son leaves England again about February next, on his return to 
Zululand. 

The amount collected for the society on Sunday was £11. 198., to 
which must be added the sum of £6. 48. 6^., collected after the 
meeting on Monday evening. 

The estimated amonnt (£130) required for heating the Parish 
Church with hot water has been promised, and the offer of Mr. 
Skinner, of Stoke's Croft, Bristol, has been accepted. He is now 
rapidly preparing the iron work, and will probably begin to fix it in 
about a fortnights time. Though not wanted in the present hot 
weather, it is very desirable to get the work done whUe the days 
are long and light. As the pipes are to be arranged round the outer 
wallS; there is now noUiing to prevent the tiles being laid in the 
passages of the Church. There is a considerable sum in the hands 
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* Beautiful as they were,' said Wedge, * the rosebud on her arm beat them out and out ! ' 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE CARPENTER. 

XIV.— & 
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asatiat tiappeneti to tf^t Otatpenten 

I THICK carpet had lately been put down in the dining- 
room of the squire's residence, which was found to pre- 
yent the door from opening and shutting easily; so Wedge, 
the village carpenter, was sent for to ease it At six 
o'clock, whilst he was still at work, carriage-wheels were 
heard, and the squire's lady with her children came down into the hall, 
ready to welcome home Mr. Gary, who had been that day to town. 
Wedge, who was working inside the dining-room, listened with asto- 
nishment as he heard the shout the children gave when their father 
stepped out of the carriage. He saw, also, through the door-crack, 
that the two eldest had caught hold of his hands, whilst the younger 
ones were clinging to his coat-tails ; all dragging him along as if, once 
having got him in their net, they meant, spider-like, to bind him hand 
and foot, and devour him at their leisure, as the spider would a g^eat 
bluebottle. 

That the squire's return should cause such delight was a puzzler 
for our worthy friend, Wedge ; for, if he had not, with his own eyes, 
seen this gentleman go off at half-past nine in the morning, no one 
could have persuaded him otherwise than that he must have been away 
a month, to put it at the lowest figure. He saw, moreover, that the 
squire was holding tightly in his hand a little parcel, which, shaking 
off the children by a number of little dodges of which loving fathers 
only know the secret, he quickly untied, for all the world as if he were 
a boy of five years old (and not a great man of fourteen stone weight), 
who could not wait a moment for anything. In a shorter time than we 
take to write it, he pulled out the contents, and gave them to his wife, 
with three distinct kissee. Wedge could swear there were three, for he 
counted them, and wondered how many more there were to come ! 

Soon the merry party went up-stairs, the echo of their voices died 
away, and We^^lge was left to finish his work on the door, whilst his 
heart and conscience began their work on him. He, too, had a home, 
and wife, and children ; he, too, had been away all day ; but the thought 
struck him that his welcome home, if indeed he got one at all, would 
seem poor and cold after that which he had just witnessed. This reflec- 
tion was not so sweet as to make his work go smoothly ; his saw 
seemed as blunt as a donble-bladed sixpenny penknife, and the wood of 
the chair whose legs he was cutting down as hard as bog oak. In 
fact, he was feeling jealous of the squire, and discontented with liis own 
wife and children. Why were not they eager to rush out and welcome 
him, after the fashion of the squire's family? He frowned as he 
thought how badly he was used, and his saw grated away as though 
very dull. 

But conscience had a word to say to him, and said it loud enough, 
too, for him to hear, although he was making noise enough to prevent 
any one from trying to gain his attention. It told him the fault was 
chiefly in himself; for if his wife and children were not like the 
squire's, neither was his likeness to that gentleman particularly strik- 
ing. He couldn't blame his wife for not making enough of his pre- 
2 
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What happened to the Carpenter. 



sents. for he well knew he never gaye her any ; nor did he greet her 
with those kind words which wonld not haye failed to draw the same 
from her. 

Wedge was a good husband, without being a kind one — spending 
his money, for the most part, on his family in a hard, bnsiness-like 
kind of a way, bnt showing no affection towards his children, and so 
they did not bye him. 

As Wedge walked home, his tools on his back, he came across an 
old friend, carrying a dainty bunch of snowdrops in his big, rough 
hands. 

* Here, Will,' he said, walking along by the carpenter's side, ^ IVe 
just given a trifle for these flowers--^retty bits of things, aren't they ? 
— ^for my wife makes so much of any little present I bring her, so long 
18 I give it to her myself ; for, to be sure, I always tack on a little 
something, in the shape of a few kind words. I don't know how I 
should get on, sometimes, if it weren't for having flowers pretty handy: 
you can get them for a little or nothing at any time, and yet they are 
more beautiful than anything we could make.' 

Wedge's road lay now in a different direclion from his friend's ; so 
they parted company, Joe Sparks putting a couple of snowdrops into 
Will's hand, supposing he would Imow well enough what to do with 
them. 

Wedge turned the snowdrops over in his hand, and looked after 
Joe, who had nearly turned the comer. What could the man mean by 
giving him the snowdrops, and never saying a word ? He couldn't 
have known what had just happened at the hall; yet it seemed strange 
that he should come up and say all this about presents, just when 
Wedge was thinking about that very subject, and enjoying the excuse, 
too, * that he coulchi't afford to buy his wife anything.' But now, 
having the snowdrops, and having heard so much about them, it seemed 
as if nothing else would do but that he must give them to his wife ; 
and this proceeding would be such a new and extraordinary one, that 
the very thought made him feel sheepish. 

Wedge's wife was a comely woman, but family cares were weighing 
her down, so that the light was fast dying out of her eyes, and the 
colour fading from her cheeks. She would not have minded them half 
nor even a quarter so much, if, when Wedge came home, she could 
have told him all about them^-for ten to one he could have set things 
right. But he always pooh-poohed when she ventured to be^ the 
subject, so that she left off looking for help where there was none to be 
got. It seemed to Wedge that if he paid down in hard cash for 
clothing, feeding, and schooling the family, he had done his share 
toward their bringing up. 

Such being the state of things, you may well imagine how surprised 
Mrs. Wedge was when she heard a cheerful voice call out, * Where are 
yon, Mary ?' But greater still was her astonishment when, on going to 
the door, her husband presented her with the snowdrops, declaring, as 
he put them in her hands, that, ' beautiful as they were, he thought 
the rosebud on her arm beat them out and out !' Wedge had done 
many a handy bit of work with those tools on his back, but he did a 
neater job with those snowdrops than he had ever done with all of them 
put together, for, so to speak, he sawed Maiy's heart right in two, and 
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Tlu Crusades. 



got to the very inside, and planed down no end of knots and roagh 
places, and French-polished her off, as if she had been some choice 
piece of cabinet-work, to be sold for nobody knows what. 

That day was the beginning of brighter times. Mary's heart haying 
been, as we before said, saw^ right open, never closed up again, by 
reason of her husband's continually putting in one little thing and 
another on purpose to keep it open; and warm streams of affection came 
gushing out, that nobody knew were ever there at all, they were hidden 
down so deep. And as to Wedge, he never knew before how many 
pretty little speeches he could nuJce. Without any notice beforehand 
whatever, they seemed to come from somewhere inside already made, 
packed, and directed, ready to be delivered * with care, this side up,' to 
ids wife, whilst the contents of these said parcels, or sentences, gene- 
rally brought a smile on Mrs. Wedge's face, and made her as livdy as 
a cricket for some time to come. 




BT DBNHAM BOWB NORMAN, VICAR OF UIDDLETON-BT-WtRKSWORTH. 

|N the royal household at Jerusalem there was not unity. 
There were constant outbreaks of temper on the part of 
Baldwin III. towards his mother Millesent, on account of 
her interference with his plans and designs. The nobles, 
unable to bear the proud and overbearing conduct of Ma- 
nasses, a leader who had been set in high office by Millesent, urged the 
king to show his displeasure by throwing the haughty lieutenant into 
prison. These intrigues and disputes tended much to weaken the 
already tottering government, and to encouri^ the hopes of the Maho* 
metan chiefs. 

With the knowledge that the Latin king of Jerusalem was now left 
alone, to make the best he could of his position, without the presence 
of European emperor or king, and understanding that there were these 
frequent quarrels between Queen Millesent and her party, and Bald- 
win IIL and his confederates, Noureddin, a wise and brave commander 
of the Turks, advanced to the frontiers of the kingdom, and by constant 
raids caused infinite trouble to those who dwelt in the outlying cities 
of Syria. Antioch and the country about it Noureddin seized and laid 
waste. Baymond, who had been appointed Christian governor of 
Antioch, perished in battle. 

Every available man was now pressed into the service of the king, 
in order to resist these continual inroads of the enemy ; but though 
this levy was enforced, so few were the troops in number that vast 
tracts of the kingdom were lefb unguarded, and entirely at the mercy 
of foemen. Indeed, such was the state of affairs that a band of enemies 
advanced through the land, even to the very foot of the Mount of 
Olives. Fortunately, however, these venturesome troops were met 
with great courage by such soldiers as were then present at Jerusalem, 
and completely overcome. A real victory was gained by the Christian 
soldiers, which caused them .much joy. 

Filled with confidence after this successful batUe, Baldwin m. 
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nndertook an expedition to Ascalon, a seaport town on the extreme 
8oath of the kingdom. Lying near to Gaza, this city of Ascalon was 
a constant source of anxiety to the Christian governors, lest its inha- 
bitants, who were rich and influential, shonld determine on driving the 
European Christians out of the country. Baldwin, with a large force, 
laid siege to Ascalon, and for many months tried to effect its capture. 
He had to contend against many difficulties, as well in his own camp 



and among his own troops as in dealing with a ready and observant 
enemy. 

llie Knights Templars, who had been specially promised a large 
share of spoU if they could gain an entrance, exhibited the greatest 
courage and most untiring perseverance ; and at last were rewarded for 
their bravery by seeing a breach opened in the now well-battered walls. 
In July, A.D. 1153, this further success was achieved ; and now for a 
little time there seemed to be a faint hope that, with prudence and 
resolution, all might go well with the Christians in the Holy Land 
under their king, Baldwin III. 

In iLD. 1163 Baldwin III. died, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Almeric. This king was of a bold and aspiring character, and consi- 
dered it well within his powers not merely to hold his own kingdom, 
bat to acquire new and extensive possessions. At this time Egypt was 
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threatened, and Almeric was asked for ud by the E^:7ptian roler. 
This tempting inntatioQ was accepted; bnt eTentnallj little bnt 
trouble and injury to the Christian cause in the East came of this 
rashness of Almeric. The account of the failure of this attempt to 
seize on Egypt was receiyed with very little alarm in Europe, nor did 
it kindle the smallest spark of enthusiasm in the minds of those unto 
whom the message of defeat was sent. 

In July, A.D. 1178, Almeric died, at the early age of 38, and was 
succeeded by his son, Baldwin IV., who was a leper. During thb 
reign Saladin, a hardy and fierce commander of the Mahometan forces, 
increased his levies on all sides, in order to rid the whole land of the 
Christian settlers. Saladin was irritated by news which was brought 
to him that pilgrims of his faith, on their route to the sacred dty, 
Mecca, were ill-treated and murdered. Baldwin IV. died a.d. 1185, 
and was succeeded by Baldwin Y., an infant, whose reign was only of 
eight months' duration. 

Again there was much strife amongst the Christian chiefs, which 
was far from removed when Guy de Lusignan, in right of Sybil his 
wife, assumed the title of king. But the end was approaching ; the 
victorious Saladin, having managed to gain the authority over all his 
fellow-worshippers, could now muster so many troops, that he was able 
in a little while to invade the Holy Land in such force that the 
Christians could not resist him. Having been refused justice for an 
injury which his people had received, Saladin determined to lay siege 
to Tiberias. To this point, thus threatened, Guy de Lusignan, t£e 
king, brought his army from Jerusalem and other towns, in order that 
a great stand might be made against the invading troops. Kever, 
perhaps, was a more fatal mistake made. Lack of water and intense 
heat so weakened tlie Christian troops, that in this celebrated encounter 
they were completely vanquished. The king, Lusignan, was taken 
prisoner, and what was supposed to be the wood of the true cross fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Saladin was so elated with this splendid victory, that he allowed 
very little time to pass away without attempting to gain still further 
successes over his humiliated foes. Acre, Jaffa, Caesarea, and Beritus, 
yielded to him on his approach. This yast army now marched on Tyre, 
but the bravery of the garrison, and the courage of Conrad its com- 
mander, served to check the progress of the victorious Turks. Sybil, 
the wife of Guy de Lusignan, the captive king, was now at the head of 
the Christian government at Jerusalem, and within three months from 
the battle of ^berias Saladin appeared in sight of the Holy City. 

Every one capable of bearing arms in defence of the city was en- 
rolled. The clergy stirred up ^e minds of the inhabitants, and en- 
deavoured to inspire them with courage to resist this threatened attack. 
Terrible efforts were made to break through the line of troops which 
encircled the devoted city. Day after day deeds of daring were per- 
formed, and bold attempts made, but all in vain. Mercy was not to 
be thought of, as Saladin openly declared that <he had sworn to 
avenge the patience and long-suffering of the Moslems : the hour of 
forgiveness was elapsed, and the moment was now arrived to expiate in 
blood the innocent blood which had been spilt by Godfrey and the first 
Crusaders.' 
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In tbe month of October, 1187 a.d., Saladin took possession of 
Jernsalem, allowing all Greek and Eastern-bom Christians to dwell 
there. Clemency was shown to snch as were poor and sick, and though 
tlie Christian kingdom was thas brought to an end so far as the Holy 
City was concerned, Saladin was not permitted to boast that he had 
driyen the European Christians entirely out of Palestine. After the 
fall of Jerusalem, Saladin again set his mind on the conquest of Tyre ; 
but, after many efforts to storm the town, he was so discouraged by 
want of success that he withdrew from the siege. 

Such important intelligence as the loss of Jerusalem was soon 
brought to Western Europe, and produced so striking an effect that 
there was quickly a number of princes who determined to go to the 
relief of their vanquished and threatened fellow-Christians. The loss 
of Edessa, forty years before, was looked upon as a most disastrous 
event; but now the loss of Jerusalem itself, after so much blood and 
treasure had been freely spent in its capture, created such a feeling of 
alarm and indignation in eveiy Christian state, that there was imme- 
diately a contingent ready in every country to venture forth on a * Third 
crusade.' There needed not now but one word to rally recruits to the 
standards of intending Knights of the Cross, — ^ The most holy places 
profaned and desecrated by scornful unbelievers.* 

Pope Clement III. was foremost in the work of persuading the 
princes of Europe to hasten at once to rescue the prize from such un- 
holy possession, and show these unbelievers that the sacred spots were 
regarded by the disciples of Christ as far more precious than life itself. 
Amongst others who were not unwilling to attend to these fair-sounding 
counsds was the German Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa. At the 
advanced age of seventy, this remarkable man, who had been at open 
feud with various popes for many years, now determines to espouse the 
cause of the Holy War, and for that purpose called together a Council 
at Mayenoe, in the month of February, a.d. 1188. After due deliber- 
ation it was resolved by the assembly to adopt the cause, and send 
at once an army to the succour of the defenders of Christianity. 
Frederick, and his son the Duke of Swabia, and many of the most 
powerful lords of the Empire, determined to render personal service 
in this war, and to endeavour by every means to regain possession of 
the Holy City. 

After a somewhat hasty preparation the German army set out, in 
numbers about 150,000, and travelling southwards throu^ Hungary 
was everywhere well received and treated by the king. Passing into 
the territories of the Emperor of the East, Isaac Angelus, this mo- 
narch, as his predecessors on earlier occasions, behaved towards the 
Crusaders with much coolness and unfriendliness. But deceit and ill- 
treatment met with a just reward at the hands of Frederick Barbarossa, 
who seized on two flourishing cities, Philippople and Adrianople, with 
other lesser towns, and held them until Isaac Angelus showed that he 
would use all due means to secure a safe and easy passage for the army 
through his dominions. 

In the month of March, 1190, the German army was transported 
across the Hellespont, the Emperor in his indignation passing on his 
route without condescending to enter Constantinople. In the regions 
of Asia Minor the German army had to pass through various troubles 
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and OYercome nnmerous serious difficnlties. In several battles with the 
petty princes of these parts Frederick was successful. Though much 
fatigued, and reduced in numbers by disease and contests, the army 
went gallantly on, under their well-tried leader, towards the goal of 
their ambition. Coming into the country under the rule of Saladin, 
Frederick soon met with a somewhat formidable resistance ; but in a 
general engagement, fought near Iconiimi, he was able to gain a victory 
over his enemies. After this success the army hasten^ on it« way, 
and was very little hindered in its course by the inhabitants t>r hostile 
troops. 

But a great blow was now felt by these German Crusaders. The 
Emperor, a man of undaunted courage and wonderful powers of en- 
durance, who was held in highest repute by his soldiers, on the march 
ventured to bathe in a small stream which the troops were crossing. 
The chill coming upon him in a cUmate to which he was not accus- 
tomed soon produced fever, of which he presently died. The death of 
their trusted leader was felt most acutely by the whole body of the 
army, who mourned 'for their loss, and almost despaired of success. 
Frederick's son, the Duke of Swabia, though possessed of many ex- 
cellent qualities, was felt to be a much less able leader than his father ; 
still he was chosen as commander-in-chief. 

What remained of the German army, after famine, disease, and loss 
in battle, had thinned its ranks, now, under the guidance of the Dake 
of Swabia, pushed on, and by long marches gained at last the town of 
Antioch, from which the forces of the enemy retired without offering 
battle. Resting here for a brief space, and once more setting up a 
Christian government, the Germans in due course set out towards 
Tyre, where Frederick was buried, and thence by sea came to Acre, 
called in older times Ptoleraais, and named by the Knights of Jeru- 
salem St. John d'Acre. This place had not long been reached before 
another great misfortune happened in the death, from plague, of the 
Duke of Swabia. This noble and numerous army, which had been so 
full of hope and confidence on setting out on its errand, when it was 
told off at Acre is said to have been less than 1800 armed men in 
number. And be it remembered, instead of making an easy capture of 
Jerusalem, as was supposed to Be practicable, none of the contingent 
ever appear to have had sight of the Holy City. 

The letters said (in Roger of Wendover the annalist, vol. ii. pp. 
64-68), to have passed between Frederick and Saladin, show on the 
one hand how sure the German Emperor was of speedy success, and 
on the other how confident Saladin was of defeating the intending in- 
vaders. * But now,' writes Frederick, * that you have profaned the 
Holy Land, over which we, by the authority of the Eternal King, bear 
rule, as guardian of Judea, Samaria, and Palestine, solicitude for our 
Imperial office admonishes us to proceed with due rigour against such 
presumptuous and criminal audacity. Wherefore, unless before all 
things you restore the land which you have seized, and give due satis- 
faction, to be adjudged according to the holy Constitutions, for such 
nefarious excesses, that we may not appear to wage unlawful war 
against you, we give you from the 1st of November a period of twelve 
months ; after which you shall try the fortune of war in the field of 
Zoan, by the virtue of the vivifying cross, and in the name of the true 
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Joseph.* This challenge Saladin answers in this strain : — * You ' (Fre- 
derick) ' enumerate those who are leagued with you to come against us, 
and you name them and say, the king of this land and the king of that 
land, this count and that count, and such archbishops, marquises, and 
knights. But if we wished to enumerate those who are in our service, 
and who listen to our commands, and obey our words, and would fight 
for us, this is a list which cannot be reduced to writing. If you reckon 
up the names of the Christians, the Saracens are more numerous, and 
many times more numerous, than the' Christians. . . . And when the 
Lord by His power shall have given us victory over you, nothing will 
remain for us to do but freely to take your lands, by His power and 
with His good pleasure.' 

What the ultimate result of this attempt of the German Emperor 
to recover Jerusalem was we have seen. The life that was sacrificed 
and the wealth that was lavished on this utterly fruitless expedition 
we can to some extent estimate yet still. The ' Third Crusade ' was 
taken up enthusiastically in other countries, and carried on with spirit 
and vigour by other peoples, an account of which must be given in a 
succeeding paper. 




iPaiti) (Eottttill. 

A STORY OF THE CIVIL WARS. 
|AITH rose from her knees refreshed and strengthened ; the 
weary trouble which oppressed her seemed lighter, and she 
could even bear to begin her preparations for leaving. It 
was with many a sigh, however, that she turned out her 
treasures, for each pretty trinket reminded her of some 
happy hour, or was a kind gift of the dear friends she might never 
see again. But soon another thought struck her as she laid out her 
dainty silk gowns, her bright hoods, and delicate lace ruffles. 

' What would Aunt Deborah say to all these ? Such vanities and 
frivolities would scandalise the good Puritan lady beyond all measure.' 
' Ah 1' thought Faith, ^ and truly, indeed, it is not seemly that 
I should be gaily clad in these days of our country's trouble and afflic- 
tion. I will leave all these and all my jewels with Lady Femleigh, — 
all but this — ' and she hung round her neck a little emerald cross which 
Walter had given her on her Isist birthday. 
« This I will never part vnth.' 

How quickly the hours of that eventful day passed away for Faith I 
It seemed to her as if everybody spoke so tenderly to her, and moved 
about so softly when she was near, almost, she fancied, as if she were 
going to die. It was a curious thought, but she felt as if she. Faith, 
had lived her life, and that it would be some one else who would carry 
on her history after that dread to-moiTow. 

There was one to whom above all others she wished to say good-bye. 
She started when the doors opened, she listened for every footstep, but 
Sir Walter Femleigh came not. 

' Surely,' thought Faith, * I shall see him in the morning ; he will 
not, he caimot, let me go away for ever without one last farewell.' 
But the sleepless night was past, the morning had arrived, and still 
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he came not. Then she conld bear it no longer, for abeadj the hurried 
breakfast was over, and the horses were at the door. 

* Bachel,' she said, 'where is Walter ?* 

Rachel looked at her mother, and Lady Femleigh replied : — 

* He is away on a mission of importance for the King's cause ; he 
will be grieved not to have seen you again, my poor little Faith. Have 
you any last message to leave for him, dear?' 

For one moment Faith was silent. Her sweet face was flushed 
with emotion, and when she looked up, her soft blue eyes were full of 
tears. 

She threw her arms round Lady Femleigh's neck. 

' Give him my love,' she said, very gravely and solemnly, ' and tell 
him to forget me and do his duty.' 

With one last kiss to Rachel at the door, Faith Cotterill hurried 
Away, and started on her homeward journey. 

As a turn of the road brought once more to her view the towers of 
Bestormel rising amongst the trees, she cast upon them a long 
lingering look, with the sad feeling of another Eve driven away from 
Paradise. 

Chaptsb IL 

Travelling two hundred years ago was a very different thing from 
travelling at the present day. Although the distance from Restonnel 
Court to Harefield was not much more than twenty miles, yet the roads 
were so bad— in many parts scarcely deserving the name of road at all— > 
that it was after midday when Faith Cotterill came in sight of her hcMue. 

Harefield Place was a quaint, old-fashioned timber house, with aa 
overhanging roof, a number of low, diamond-paned windows, and a 
broad, hospitable porch, covered with climbing roses and honeysuckles. 
Close around it were the farm-buildings, the bams, the great pigeon* 
house, — all giving the impression of homely wealth and comfort. 

The Cotterills had lived at Harefield for many generations, and 
were as proad of their broad acres and old descent as any noble family 
in the land could be. 

As Faith drew near to the home of her childhood, and recognised 
all the old familiar sights around, she roused herself from her sad 
thoughts with a new feeling of interest and excitement. 

^ Would there be eager faces in the porch to welcome her ? ' she 
thought. * Would her father be glad to see her ? ' 

But there were no signs of expectation ; no one was looking out 
for her. Only the dogs were all loudly barking at the sound of the 
horses' feet. 

As Faith dismounted, old Hephzibah, the old nurse and faithful 
servant to several generations of Cotterills, came out to greet her. 

' Right glad I am, Mistress Faith, to see you homo again ! ' 

* Thank you, Hephzibah; you don't look a day older,' said Faith. 
* But, tell me, is my father within ? and where is Aunt Deborah ?* 

She had hardly spoken the words before a tall, gaunt-looking man, 
dressed in the severest simplicity of Puritan fashion, came towards her 
from the dark, oak-panelled hall, and welcomed his daughter with grave, 
sober kindness. 

A chill feeling of disappointment came over Faith,— her father 
10 
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seemed to her so oold and stern after sbe had so long been used to the 
warm, impulsive ways of the Femleighs. The young girl little knew with 
what a strong effort of self-control he restrained his deep joy at having 
her home again ; she little knew how restlessly and anxiously he had 
looked out for her coming, and waited and listened for her ; she knew 
not that she was the joy of his heart and the delight of his eyes ; she 
had not yet learnt what a warm, loving heart was hidden by that cold, 
glare manner. 

Ebene^r Gotteriil was a man of strong religions feeling, and he 
had been for many years, one of the strictest and most austere of 
Puritans. When quite young, he had joined this new party in a sudden 
reaction from a life of idleness and dissipation ; and with all the zeal of 
a convert he carried out his views with extreme rigour. 

At a time when the country seemed given up to frivolous amuse- 
ments of all kinds, — when the famous * Book of Sports'* was ordered to 
be read in the churches, — Ebenezer Cotterill set an example in his 
household of such an austere life, that the most hamiless recreation was 
looked upon as little less than sinful. His sister Deborah was com- 
pletely of his way of thinking, but with his young wife the case was 
different. She was a distant connexion of Lady Femleigh, and had 
been brought up in a happy, joyous home; so that the change was 
great indeed to poor Rachel when she came to live at Harefield Place. 
For a time she bore up bravely; but, after a while, her bright spirit 
began to pine and fade away in that atmosphere of gloom and restraint, 
where a merry word or smile were looked upon as worldliness and vanity. 

Ebenezer dearly loved his wife, and noticed with bitter grief that 
she became each day thinner and paler, until at length, when her little 
girl was seven years old, she died, having first obtained from her hus- 
band a promise that Faith should be entrusted to Lady Fernleigh's 
care. The poor mother could not bear the thought of her darling's 
childhood being robbed of all joy, and sobered down to the grey tone 
of Aunt Deborah. 

Ebenezer Gotteriil had given his consent, but at what cost to him- 
self none knew, for his little daughter was the one sunny spot in his life. 

' I should love her too much, therefore she is taken from me,' he 
would say to himself, and would try to be satisfied with occasional 
visits to Eestormel Court, when his grave kindness rather overawed 
the child. 

At length, however, when the civil war had actually broken but 
between the King and the Parliament, he felt that, undoubtedly, it 
was now his duty to take Faith away from the Royalist family, with 
whom she had, perhaps, lived too long for the good of her soul, and to 
bring her back to her Puritan home. 

Chapter IIL 

More than a year had passed away since that May day when Faith 
Cotteriir returned to her home. It had been an eventful year, — a 
terrible time for England, when civil war had raged from one end of 
the land to the other. Sometimes success was on the side of the 

* The * Book of Sports ' was published by authority of King James I., and 
permilted dancing, archery, leaping, yaalting, &o., on Sundays. 
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Bojalists, under sach generals as Prince Rnpert ; then, again, the 
Parliamentary troops gained the adrantage ; and so the end of this 
fearfnl, bitter strife seemed as far off as ever. 

Meantime, Faith had lived on qnietlj at Harefield, trying to do 
her dnty, and to be patient during the long, weary months when 
she was left alone with Aunt Deborah. This good lady did not mean 
to be unkind to her niece, of whom she was fond in her own way ; but 
her way chiefly showed itself in constant fault-finding and repression, 
and any allusion to the Femleighs of Hestormel always drew from 
her a long sermon against the wickedness and frivolity of all Royalists. 

The only break in the monotony of the poor girl's life was when, 
now and then at rare intervals, she received news from Restormel, 
which she always looked upon as her true home. She heard of Sir 
Walter Femleigh having joined the army of Prince Rupert, of his 
having distinguished himself at the battle of Edgehill, and at the 
skirmish near Oxford. 

Then, Tvlien she felt disposed to rejoice at Walter's success, there 
would come a letter from her father, lamenting a defeat, or telling of 
some brief victory of the Parliament, until poor Faith was utterly 
distracted between her hopes and fears for both sides, and felt as 
though, whichever party might win, she must ever be the loser. She- 
could only pray for peace ; but, as time passed on, and men's evil 
passions became more and more inflamed, peace seemed farther off 
than ever. 

One autumn day, the qaiet village of Harefleld was in unusual 
excitement, from the arrival of a small party of soldiers who, by their 
sober clothes and cropped heads, were evidently part of the Parliamentary 
army. They noisily demanded quarters for the night, and some half- 
dozen of them were hospitably received by Aunt De)x>rah, who was 
rejoiced to be able to do something for the ^ cause.' 

But Faith was sad and indignant ; she shut herself up in her 
little room, and felt as if it were treason to Walter thus to lodge and 
feast his enemies ; almost forgetting that these very men were her 
father^s friends. 

As she sat, late at night, by her open lattice window, brooding 
over her sorrows, she heard the sound of voices«in the garden, and caught 
the word *• Restormel ' said in a low tone more than once. In a 
moment all her attention was roused, and she listened with intense 
eagerness. 

* How far did they say it was ? * asked one. 

* Only twenty miles,' was the reply. * A day s march would bring 
us there in time for a night attack.' 

* Is there any chance of treasure,— plate, or money, or jewels ? for 
that's what we stand most in need of.' 

' Ay, sir, not a doubt of it ; and an easy matter to take it, for 
there be only women and servants in the place. Young Sir Walter is 
off with the King's army somewhere.' 

* Then, look you, Robert, we'll try it Bid the men be ready to 
start to-morrow at ten of the clock ; but not a word to anybody, for if 
it gets wind the malignants will bury their treasures, and not a thing 
shall we find.' 

Faith heard no more; but was not that enough ? Her whole frame 
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trembled with excitement, and she could scarcely keep silence, as she 
beard the attack and plundering of Restonuel thus coolly decided 
upon. 

What could be done ? How was it possible for Lady Femleigh to 
be warned in time ? 

Ten of the clock to-morrow ! In twelve hours the band of robbers, 
iis she called them, would have started on their evil errand ! 

There was not a moment to lose, for of one thing she was certain, — 
« warning must be given if it were possible. 

Who could be trusted ? Whom could she turn to for help in her 
pressing need ? 

One false step on her part, and all hope of helping her friends 
would be lost. Faith thought of the servants, the men about the 
place; but they had all been so carefully chosen by her father and Aunt 
Deborah, that she felt it would be unsafe even to mention her fears to 
them; and it would be impossible to persuade them to warn the 
Femleighs of their danger. Then her thoughts turned to old Hephzibah, 
the faithful servant, who had been such a tender nurse in her mother*s 
illness, and who was so devoted to herself. But again she considered, 
what could an infirm old woman do ? And even if Hephzibah could 
help her, would it be right to expose the good creature to danger and 
suspicion ? 

* No,' said Faith, half aloud, as she paced up and down her room. 
* There is no choice for me ; there is no one else ; I must go myself.' 

But, even as she spoke, the young girl, so tenderly and delicately 
nurtured, trembled at the thought of the terrible risk and difficulty of 
such a journey. 

Twenty miles across country, and in the middle of the night, — 
alone ! 

Faith had a brave, stedfast heart, and having once decided that it 
was right and must be done, she lost no time in making ready for her 
journey. Wrapping herself in her brown cloak and hooJ, she listened 
at her chamber door to find out whether all the household were asleep. 
Not a sound; all was still and quiet. 

Then suddenly a new difficulty occurred to her. She had never 
walked five miles in her life, and how could she possibly go more than 
twenty on foot across the rough roads. To save an hour, too, might 
be matter of life or death. 

If she could only get to the stable unobserved, and manage to saddle 
her own pony, there was a way out at the back across fields wliere she 
might escape without notice. But what a risk ! for it was a bright 
moonlight night, and if anybody should be about, or if the dogs should 
bark ! . . . 

Faith Cotterill glided down the stairs, out at the side door, and crept 
stealthily towards the yard, feeling all the time like a thief, in her 
dread of discovery. 

It seemed to her, as she looked back upon the events of that terrible 
night, a special blessing that the dogs recognised her and made no 
sound, and that all the men about were sleeping heavily. 

At length, though she never could remember how, she accomplished 
her difficult task, and led steady old Dapple across the field till she 
reached the lane in safety. 
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Faith could not bear to think of the incidents of that terrible 
night, — ^her long, eolitarj jonrney across the country, the familiar lanes 
looking 80 strange in the moonlight, while she started at every shadow 
and trembled at every sound. Still the young girl pressed onwards 
bravely, never pausing or wavering in her purpose. 

As the first streaks of dawn began faintly to light up the eastern 
sky, Faith Cotterill at length saw in the distance the towers of 
Restormel; and never did weary traveller rejoice more at the sight of 
bit destination. Those familiar grey walls, dimly seen in the twilight, 
seemed to give her fresh courage, and she hurried on with eager haste 
to the tall iron gates. They were locked, and as she rang the great 
bell the young gir) trembled at the sound, which echoed so loudly in the 
stilhiess of the morning. 

All the household were asleep, and it seemed to Faith, in her im- 
patience, a long time before old Peter came out, with a startled look, 
to see what visitors could have arrived at that unreasonable hour. 

* Eh, Mistress Faith ! * he cried, raising his hands ;n utter dismay, 
when he recognised her : ' you here, and all alone 1 * 

But Faith had no time to satisfy the old man*s curiosity. 

* I must see Lady Fernleigh at once, Peter,* she exclaimed, as she 
gave her tired horse into his care. * Say that my mission is most 
urgent — ' 

* I hope it be. no bad news, Mistress Faith,' internipted Peter ; 
' for onr poor lady hath trouble enough on hand, with Sir Walter home 
to be nursed of lus wounds.' 

* Sir Walter wounded ! ' cried the young girl, forgetting everything 
else for the moment, in this new fear. ' Tell me, Peter, when was it ? 
How long has he been home ? Is he badly wounded ? * 

In answer to her eager questions she soon learnt that Sir Walter 
Fernleigh had been wounded at a skirmish near Oxford, that he had 
been brought home, at his own earnest request, a week ago, though 
before he was sufBciently recovered to bear the journey, and the fatigue 
and exertion had brought on an attack of fever. He was now so 
dangerously ill that his mother scarcely left his bed-side. 

Faith was so engrossed in listening to old Peter's terrible news, that 
she did not notice that they had walked up the broad gravel road, and 
stood before the entrance-door. She did not notice that it was open 
until, suddenly roused by hearing her own name called, she turned, 
and saw Lady Fernleigh standing there. She had been startled by the 
sound of the great bell ; and, from the window of her son's sick room, 
she had seen and recognised Faith, and had come to meet her. 

Overcome by the fatigue and excitement of her journey, by the 
sad news she had just heard of Walter, and by all the memories which 
the sight of his mother recalled to her, for the first time in her life 
the poor girl fainted, and would have fallen on the giouQd had not 
Lady Fernleigh caught her in her arms. 
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& Bream.* 

I DBEAMED that I was in sore trouble and distress, 
although I cannot tell for what, and, looking for some 
place of refage, I saw at a little distance a church with 
its door standing wide open. I went in, and found my- 
self in what I thought was the organ loft, but it was a 
strange, great, mysterious place, like none I have ever seen, for it led 
through dark passages, I knew not how, into a kind of crypt under 
the church. 

I wandered on, and on, and on, in this dim place, till at last I saw 
light before me, and found that it ended in a low, wide arch, or rather 
arched vault, opening, upon a desolate-looking expanse of mud left by 
the retreating tide of the Thames beside some old deserted wharf. 
Suddenly it struck me that I had been wandering through ancient 
imderground catacombs or burying-places built by the Romans a 
thousand or two of years ago, when London was * Londinium,* and 
looking about the vault, I saw some beautiful stone monuments of 
children, each in the shape of a small altar, with the figure of a child 
lying upon it. 

I went up to one of them, and stood thinking of the little child 
laid there so many ages since. At last I took the stone figure in 
my arms, and as I held it, felt my heart fill with love and pity for the 
poor little heathen who, wherever or whatever it might be now, had 
died without the blessed privilege of being made in this life a member 
of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, — 
when suddenly it threw soft warm arms about my neck, and a living, 
loving child was clinging to me. 

I had loved it back to life. 

It was years before I lost the vivid impression of those little arms, 
or of the warm delight that rushed through my heart on feeling them. 

One curious thing about this dream was that some time after, going 
to the Biitish Museum, I saw the exact counterpart of the little monu- 
ments of which I had dreamed. They were small Etruscan tombs, and 
I must have seen them once when, quite a young child, I had been 
taken to the Museum. The recollection had hidden itself away some- 
where in my mind, and come out again in sleep, but certainly I had no 
waking remembrance of them, and was much surprised when I saw 
them. 

I have often since thought that this dream might have a meaning 
given to it, something like that in the beautiful German story, * Un- 
dine.^ In the story a ^ water spirit ' obtains a human soul, through 
being loved by one who has a human soul ; in my dream, the dead, 
or the cold, hard stone which my dream confounded with the dead, was 
called to life again by love. Well, one is a sort of fanciful fairy story, 
the other only a dream, but is there nothing like them in reality 7 I 
have known a cold, hard, unkind, obstinate heart, thawed into warm 
life by patient love ; have yoii never known a soft answer turn away 
wrath — persevering love and gentleness bring at last a warm smile out 
of a cold frown ? 

* This was a real dream, and is told without alteration. 
16 
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®n a S^pinn m^tntitti from tije dttUiuQ. 

A REFLECTION. 
BY JAMES HILDYARD, B.D., RECTOR OF ING0LDS6Y. 

lAISING my eyes accidentally from my paper this morning, 
I noticed a tiny spider, or spinner as it is called, 
hanging from the ceiling within a few inches of my head. 
It was perfectly still, nor did it make the slightest 
motion during the time I observed it. But what was 
most curious, though my sight, thank God, has always been of the 




best, I could not by any effort of my eyes see the smallest indication 
of the thread by which it hung ; so much so, that it reminded me 
for the moment of the legend of Mahomet's coffin, said to be sus« 
pended by counter attraction between heaven and earth. 

However, passing my hand gently over it, this delusion was 
quickly dispelled, for the little creature instantly dropped, as dead, 
upon the table, and presently betook itself to flight. 

And what is the difference, thought I to myself, between the 
faith of a Christian, and the tenure upon which this weak insect 
relied confidently for its security till I wantonly interfered with it ? 
WTiat is it that keeps my soul poised in a state of equilibrium between 
this world and the next but a silken cord, having its one extremity 
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in Christ, its other attached firmly to my heart ; seen distinctly and 
felt, indeed, by myself, but unseen to the grosser perceptions of the 
worldlings around me? And shall I not rely on this with as much 
confidence as the poor little insect does on its puny web ? Shall I 
not feel its sufiiciency in all time of my need, and be assured that it is 
strong enough to bear me upwards, or let me down to this earth, 
according as the passing occasion requires ? 

Yes ; and if some rude hand of man, or blind stroke of fortune as it 
is called, momentarily appear to sever the connection, let me not, 
therefore, despair; but let me flee to some quiet hiding-place of safety 
till this tyranny be overpast, and there renew the impaired link by the 
power that is strong within me, and again resume in confidence my 
former position of comfort and security. 




Vni— THE HOUSE OF OUR PILGRIMAGE. 

* The earth hath He given to the children of men' — Ps. cxv. 16. 

after its appeal to the heavens the Benedicite went on to 
the things of the heavens, so now, after saying, * let 
the earth bless the Lord,' it passes on to the things of 
earth; her ' mountains and hills,' her ^ green things,' her 
^ wells,' her ^ seas and floods,' her animal life ; until at last 
it reaches man, who is chief over them all. 

Throaghout creation one thing is so closely linked with another 
that it is not possible to actually part one from all the rest : it is like 
the plaiting of threads where one is interwoven with the others, so 
that if you would trace the course perhaps of the silver thread you 
must follow it as it disappears here and comes to light again there ; and 
you see that from beginning to end it is locked in with all the others 
as part of the whole. 

It is not possible to trace out the mountains and hills and the 
other things of which the Benedicite speaks in any other manner than 
that in which we follow the woven thread, for each belongs to the 
other, and all together make up earth itself. See, now, how moxm- 
tains and hills, and ' green things,' and ' wells,' are linked with each 
other ; how, for instance, the hill may be closely related to the little 
well-spring in the village and to the green fern that hangs over it. 

We know that some mountains and hills have long ago been heaped 
up by fire, that great power of the Lord which dwells in the earth, and 
which sometimes bursts its prison and rushes forth in the terrible vol- 
cano ; of that same terrible volcano we know, however, that it is a means 
of safety to earth ; that earth would be rent in pieces if the strong 
worker Fire could find no outlet now and then for his great strength. 

And we know that other mountains and hills are mighty tombs of 
the ancient world, wherein we find turned to stone the beasts and 
cattle of long ago and the fish of the ancient seas. The white cliffs 
of England, and her beautiful chalk downs, are tombs like these. But 
although the hills maybe memorials of the world of the past, what 
have they to do with the world of to-day ? with the stream where 
18 
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the villagers are fetcbiDg water and the little fern is dipping its green 
head ? The hills are pleasant, and healthful, and beautiful, and it 
would be a dreary earth without them; if earth were one smooth 
plain, we. should many a time, like the people on the plain of Shinar, 
find onrselres longing for a tower whose top might reach to heaven ; 
still, where is the link which binds the hills to the other things of earth 
as fellow-workers ? What can the hills do for the general good ? 

They can, like everything else, do what GU>d has given them to do ; 
and the green things of earth, and the wells, and the very seas and 
floods, and man and beast, depend for existence upon their ministry. 

God has given to the hills the power to draw together to them-, 
selves largely the waters of the firmament, and to pour them out, not 
in great downfalls of rain, but in streams and rivers to water the earth. 
' He sendeth the ^rings into the valleys which run among the hills.' 
* He watereth the hills from His chambers ; ' ' they give drink to every 
beast of the field ;* and where they flow ' He causet^ the grass to grow 
for the cattle, and herb for the service of man.' 

Moses, describing the blessings of the promised land, said : * It is 
a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh of the rain of heaven : the 
Lord your God bringeth you into a good land, a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills.' 

So we see how the wells or water-springs, and the mountains and 
hills, are akin to each other, and we all know very well how the ^ green 
things upon the earth ' are concerned again in the water-springs. 

As for the ' green things ' of earth, we take them as a special gift 
from God to man and beast. * I have given you every herb bearing 
seed which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in the 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed, to you it shall be for meat. 
And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to 
everything that creepeth upon the earth wherein there is life, I have 
given every green herb for meat.' And those ^ green things' of earth 
which God has not given for meat. He has given for food or shelter or 
some other use. 

God has very carefully planted the earth with each kind of plant 
in its right place. In the hot countries where the sun beats fiercely, 
man finds thick leaves and branches overhead, and cool fruits ready 
to his hand, and just such trees as suit the needs of tropical life ; in 
the desert he finds stationed a wonderful plant waiting to give him 
a cup of cold water in his Father's name; in the polar countries, 
almost among the barren ice-fields, he finds the little lichen growing 
as food for his reindeer, so that there also, in providing for man*8 use- 
ful servant, God has spread man a table. 

And the work of the ' green things ' goes farther than this. If 
they take their life from earth, they enrich her a hundredfold in their 
death ; and if they receive the waters from the hills and the earth, 
they give them back to the air, and the air gives to the hills, and so 
the * circle of blessing ' never ceases. 

And what of the seas and floods of which the Benedicite speaks 
thus : ' ye seas and floods, bless ye the Lord, praise Him, and 
magnify Him for ever V 

The seas and floods are all one brotherhood with the wells, and 
wells, and seas, and floods together, which are the waters below the 
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firmament, are, as we know, one brotherhood with the waters above the 
6rmament, and like kindly brethren they are for erer helping one 
another ; the clouds enriching the wells and seas in their poverty, and 
the wells and seas again giving back to the clonds, and willing to give 
while they have a drop to share. 

Mightiest of all the brotherhood of waters ander the firmament are 
the mighty seas. They are beautifal to look npon when they are, as 
we say, ^ sleeping ' on a calm day, when the ripples touch the beach 
with the sound of a footstep pacing gently up and down ; they are 
beautiful to look upon at night when the waves are flashing fire by 
the bright shining of their myriad living things. It is grand as weU 
as beautiful to watch them uplift themselves in all their strength, 
and throw great wintry waves against the brave chalk cliffs ; but 
besides^being grand and beautiful, they are also rich beyond descrip- 
tion,— rich in animal life and in beautiful plants and treasures ; and 
some we draw up for ourselves out of their depths, and some they 
bring and lay at our feet. 

' Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all : the earth is full of Thy riches. 80, also, is this great and 
wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and 
great beasts. There go the ships : there is that leviathan, whom Thou 
hast made to play therein.' 

This great and wide sea is part of man's dominion, and does him 
service. It bears our ships from land to land, bridging over countries 
that lie far apart; it brings warmth to our northern shores, and 
carries a cooling flood to shores which are parching with heat. Yet 
our dominion over the seas has narrower limits than our dominion over 
the earth. ' The sea is His, and He made it,' seems to remind us of 
this. The hand of man can work no change upon it ; it may submit 
here and there to new boundaries, or it may sweep old ones away, but 
still it is itself unchanged. Ships pass over it, and the waters open a 
pathway, but they close again over our track, and very soon there is 
no sign left that man, who is so proud of his rule, has gone by. 

It does not take from God's mercy, if, like fire and wind, and other 
of His great powers, the seas are sometimes terrible in destruction. 
Even the angels, who are ministering spirits to us, are often angels of 
affliction and judgment. The God of mercy Himself is a God of 
judgment also; therefore there is the greater reason to give Him 
thanks, since, having both life and death in His Hand, He yet, as our 
Church prayer says, declares His Almighty power most chiefly in 
showing mercy and pity. 

King David sets this before us in beautiful words: 

< They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters; these see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep. 
For He commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up the 
waves thereof. They mount up to the heaven, they go down again to 
the depths : their soul is melted because of trouble. They reel to and 
fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at their wit's end. Then 
they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and He bringeth them out 
of their distresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still. Then are they glad because they be quiet ; so He 
bringeth them unto their desired haven. 
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* Oh that men would praise the Lord for His goodness, and for 
His wonderful works to the children of men ! ' 

And now, but with that last verse of the psalm still in our hearts, 
we turn to that portion of Creation which God has raised above the 
grandeur of the hills, and forests, and water-floods, by bestowing on it 
&e mysterious breath of life. ' O ye whales and all that move in the 
waters ; O all ye fowls of the air ; O all ye beasts and cattle, bless ye 
the Lord.' 

These works also are under man's government and service. 

' The fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of 
the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon 
the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea ; into your hands are they 
delivered.' And we see how every creature is exactly fitted for the 
life for which it is intended, and the work it has to do ; how the very 
ahape of the wings of each bird has been considered ; how one animal 
has a coat of fur, and another has one of smooth, close hair ; how one 
is quick of sight and another is quick of speed, all to fulfil some espe- 
cial purpose, and all for the general welfare of earth, and thus for the 
welfare of man. 

But what about that wonderful special gift which distinguishes 
beast, and bird, and fish, and creeping things, from other things of 
earth, and raises them above them ? 

What is this breath of life? for it gives them something in common 
with ourselves : they can, for instance, feel comfort and pain : we can* 
not see an animal suffer or die with the same kind of feeling with 
which we can see a plant wither, and they also have with their gift of 
life something like human wisdom and reason. See how wise the bees 
are, and the ants ; and look at the elephant, and the horse, and the 
dog. It is something much above the yet wonderful twining of a 
plimt, or the trickling of a stream to the sea. 

It is the highest part of our kingship, the dominion over life ; and 
although it is given us with the other things of earth for our free 
control and service, yet we feel with awe that in trusting it to us, God 
has given us the guardianship of a portion of that wonderful thing of 
which, like lights we cannot unravel the mystery, but whose fountain, 
Hke light, can but rest with God. 

And here the story of Nature comes to an end ; but, that we may 
turn from it with a right and reverent feeling, we will read down from 
the book of Job again that grand passage which sums up the whole. 

*' He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the waters in His thick 
clouds ; and the cloud is not rent under them. He holdeth back the 
face of His throne, and spreadeth His cloud upon it. He hath com- 
passed the waters with bounds, until the day and night come to an end. 
The pillars of heaven tremble and are astonished at His reproof. He 
divideth the sea with His power, and by His understanding He smiteth 
through the proud. By His Spirit He hath garnished the heavens ; 
His hand hath formed the crooked serpent. Lo, these are parts of 
His^ ways: but how little a portion is heard of Him ? but the thunder 
of His power who can understand ?' 

So let all Nature ' bless the Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him 
for ever.' 
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Lines written on hearing iJie six sweet-4oned Bells of Whitby Church 
chiming for Morning Service. 

N our Church chime each Sab- 



W^. 



bath mora 
On nndulatini; circles borne, 

Peals sweetly through the air, 
It seems to say to all around, 
"Within the compass of its sound, 

' Come to the House of Prayer.' 

Oh, joyful sound ! ye young attend, 
In earliest life make God your Mendi 

His praise your daily care. 
Whene'er the sound of sacred bells 
The gathering of the faithful tells. 

Haste to the House of Prayer. 

And ye, too, tvho of middle age 
In all the cares of life engage 
Yield to your Qod His share. 



Who needs more constantly than you 
That heavenly grace, God's urill to do. 
Which only comes through Prayer? 

And they, whose years are hastening on, 
Whose days of grace may soon be gone. 

Thither let them repair, 
And seek to make with God that peace 
Which Christ the Lord, our righteous- 
ness. 

Gives in the House of Prayer. 

And then let all, or young or old, 
The blessings of the gospel fold 

In humble reverence share. 
In common prayer, in common praise. 
Their voices high in union raise, 

And fill the Hoose of Prayer. 



^ lHm»tfyoVti Sbonti. 



LET'S help each other on the road, 
For though the way be weary, 
Tet helping hands and loving hearts 

Go far to make it cheery. 
Let stronger hands and surer feet 

To edd the weak be ready, 
While these weave bands of love, and 
trust 
To keep the strong hearts steady. 

Let*8 help each other on the road. 

Though neither rich nor clever, 
Just do the good that comes to band 

With honest, frank endeavour ; 
Take up the burden others shun. 

The task that none may covet. 
And lightly bear each toil and finet 

With hearts that rise above it. 



Let's help each other on the road. 

By practice more than preaching. 
For he who lives the nearest God 

Gives lessons best worth teaehing ; 
And he who in the Master's steps 

With loving zeal is walking, 
Finds work for time, and time for work. 

Bat little spaee for talking. 

Let's help each other on the road 

By patient self-denial, 
By love that hopes, believes, forbears. 

By Truth that stands through trial ; 
By stedfast faith, by joyful hope, — 

Firm links no time can sever — 
Till in the presence of the Lord 

We meet, and meet for ever. 

s.p.a. 



THE AIM OF THE CHI^ISTUN'S LIFE. 
BT WILLIAM KAY, D.D., RSOTOB OF OBBAT LEIOH8, CHELHSrOBD. 

1 St. John, ii. 1.— JM^ little children, these things write I unto 
you, that ye sin not, 

the preceding yerses St. John had insisted chiefly on two 

points : — that * If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 

selyes, and the truth is not in us ; ' and that ^ If we confess 

our sin, Ood is faithful and just to forgive us our sins 

and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.' 

He now adds : ' These things write I unto you in order that ye may 

HOT SIN.' Because he would have them not sin, therefore he wished 

22 ^ 
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them to recognise the fact that they ^ had sin ' still dwelling in them ;. 
and at the same time assured them of God's willingness to forgire and 
to pnrify all who truly confess their sins. 

We are very familiar with these truths. May I not assnme that 
we all readily accept them ? But do we (let me ask) commonly view 
them in the way the Apostle did ? Do we think of them, I mean, as 
helping ns to realise that great aim, ' that we sin not' ? They may be 
used for a very different purpose, — to make men rest content with a 
low standard of moral attainment. In that case, is it not certain that 
they are misapprehended ? And must not a misapprehension on points 
so ^mdamental be a serious hindrance to the growth of true religion ? 

Let ns consider, then, what is the real import of these several* 
statements. 

1. • If we say that we have no «in, we deceive ourselves, and the 
tmih is not in us.' 

Our hope of * not sinning ' must rest, not on our * having no sin *" 
remaining in us, but on our having our souls penetrated with the 
sanctifying power of the Truth. God's will is, that up to death we- 
shall continue in a state of trial and conflict. The Christian * walks 
in the light;' yet he has that within him, which will not suffer the 
light to enter it. * The carnal mind does not submit itself to the law 
of God.'* It is beaten down; and held under constraint; chained,. 
fettered, manacled; — but it is stubborn and insubordinate as ever. 

This is a hnmiliating fact; and many try to keep it out of sight.. 
They would gladly persuade themselves that they ' have no sin.* It 
would gratify their spiritual pride, if they could make it out to be so. 
It would save them from the need of coming constantly before God with 
painful confessions. So they gradually close their eyes against the 
Truth, and delude themselves into thinking that they have < cleansed 
their heart from sin.' * Therefore their sin remains;' unconfessed, un« 
forgiven, unhealed. 

But he who has * the Truth in him,' knows by its holy illumina- 
tion that he still ' has sin ' also in him : and this knowledge leads him 
to seek for safety only in ' fellowship with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ.' 

2. But how, it may be asked, can such fellowship be maintained, if 
he be conscious of indwelling sin? The Apostle supplies the 
answer: *If we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive 
ns our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.' 

He, who is striving to * walk in the light,' — uprightly, in faith 
and love, — shall have no dark oloud coming between him and the 
light, even though he be 'not yet perfect.' He takes part with the 
TVudiy even when the Truth reveals to him his deviations from the 
right way. He ^confesses his sins;' thereby showing his sympathy 
with God's ' holy, righteous, and good Law.' Condemning himself, 
he justifies Qod, Jealous for God's honour, anxious to clear Him of 
all complicity in his own misdoings, < accepting his iniquity,' f bowing 
his head beneath the grief and shame of acknowledged guilt, he is 
conformed, so far as the sinner can be, tp the likeness of the Sinless 
One; who out of lovo to the Law of God, which was in His inmost 

• Rom. viiL 7. 

f bach is the literal rendering of the Hebrew in Lev. zzvi. 4S. 
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heart, ' Himself bare our sins in His own Body on the Tree.' There- 
fore, — seeing that the penitent thus identifies himself with the caose 
of Eternal Righteousness, — Jesus Christ, the Eighteous, Himself 
'the propitiation for our sins,' pleads his cause with the Father; and 
thus the light of Divine love is never intercepted from him. * God is 
faithful and righteous to forgive him his sins and to cleanse him from 
all unrighteousness.' 

So, the unction of the Holy One abides upon him, with purifying 
efficacy; and by its strength he makes fresh progress in his uninter- 
mitted endeavour * not to ««.' 

3. I trust that, after this explanation, you may be able to see more 
definitely the Apostle's meaning, when he said: 'These things write I 
unto you, that ye sin not/ 

The man, who, walking in the light of God's most holy love, 
discerns his sin, and, confessing it, is unceasingly absolved from t^, 
cannot but ' keep himself from his own iniquity * * to the uttermost : 
and so, 'walking humbly with his God,' be is 'kept from fallisg,'t 
and ' sins not.' 

See, then, my friends, the nature of your vocation as Christians; 
and understand God's will concerning you. Sin is not yet extinct 
in you. The gift of Sinlessness is reserved for the time when the 
' crown of righteousness ' shall be bestowed by Christ on His faithful 
ones. But, though sin still remain in you, you are under a dispensation 
of grace, which makes it possible for you to be free from actual sin. 

Accept this ' high calling of God in Christ Jesus;' and 'press on 
toward the mark/ ' Be not weaiy or faint in your minds ' because of 
the long struggle; — because sin still seeks to writhe itself out of the 
bonds in which you have imprisoned it. Not without most gracious 
purposes has All-wise Love ordained this lengthening out of your war- 
fare. The Adversary ' means it for evil: but God means it for good/J 
By it He is working out for you results of inestimable value: — sub- 
duing your vain self-confidence; enlargipg your experience of His 
boundless mercy; and perfecting in you the 'love of righteousness 
and hatred of iniquity,' which are the seal of Divine sonship. 

* Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what ^ve shall be: but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him ; for we shall see Him as He is. 

' And every man that hath this hope in him punfieih himself ^ even 
as He is pure.'^ 

♦ Ps. xriii. 28 ; Comp. 1 St. John, v. 18. 
t St. Jude, U t Gen* 1* ^0* I 1 St* John, m. d, 3. 
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DURSLET-continued. 

of the Chnrohwardens, which is available for this purpose ; and if 
another £30 or so could be obtained, the whole of the interior work 
could be completed this year. 

Nearly £130 has been either paid or promised towards a Stained 
Glass East Chancel Window. The whole sum required will be from 
£170 to £200, so that next year, at the latest, we hope that this 
work also will be completed. 

Captain Morse has kindly ofiEered the use of his field again this 
year for the Sunday Schools Festival, and it will be held there n.v. 
on Thursday, August 8. The schools will assemble at the Bectory 
at 2 p.m, for tea, &c., and afterwards proceed to KingshUl for gamea. 

CHTTRCH KEGI8TER. 

Baptibms. 
July 19 — Mary Jane, daughter of William and Emily Birt. 
„ 80 — William, son of Charles and Ellen Fussell. 

Mabsiage. 
July 6— Joseph Henry Shipton to Sarah Atkins. 

BUBIALS. 

July 25— William Whittard, aged 22. 
„ 31 — Mary Workman, aged 46. 
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EIN6-STANLET. 

The Quarterly Collections which were made on Sunday, July 7th, 
for the Churchwardens' expenses, amounted to £1. 12s. 4d. 

The If early Sermons for the funds of the Schools will be preached 
on Sunday, August 11th, by the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck, Vicar of 
St Philip's, Clerkenwell, who will be in charge of the Parish 
during the absence of the Parochial Clergy in August. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptishs. 
July 7 — Matilda Kate Wiggall, daughter of Mary Jane Hill, 

Church Road. 
„ 13 — ^Bertram Dunn, son of Edwin and Caroline Margaret 

Wilkins, Peck Street. 
„ 14 — Lillie Julia Maria, daughter of James and Mary Ann 

Hin, Fletcher's Row. 
„ 21 — ^Mary Jane, daughter of William and Emma Walkley, 

Brickyard. 
^ „ Albert Edward, son of ditto. 
^ „ Rode Annie, daughter of Joseph and Harriet Gwinnell, 

Brickyard. 

Receivbd into the Chubch. 
July 21 — Henry, son of William and Emma Walkley, Brickyard. 
„ „ Albeit, son of David and Elizabeth Love, by Stanley Mill. 
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Jnne 29— Julia Ellen Hopkins, aged 5 months. 
July 4 — ^Annie Boeetta Ireland, aged 2 yean. 

„ 20— Martha Wilkins. 

n ff Samnd Bennett, aged 48 years. 
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SUNGHCQMBE. 



The Sohool feast was held this year as usual, on St. Jameses Day, 
hut the children were disappointed at the abeenoe of the4dnd*and 
dear old friend, who last year addressed them in the Church and 
spoke to them afterwards, when at their meals. But it is a matter 
rather of regret than of wonder, that at the age of 86, even the 
BeT. James Davies, the Patriarch of the Diocese and County, can 
no longer he sure of his power to move about, and to speak on a 
giren day. The children, however, were not entirely disappointed, 
for that kind old minister of Christ wrote them a letter, which 
their own Pastor read to Hbtrn afte^tbey were eome out of Church. 
And we trust, the words of one whomi they were used to be so pleased 
to hear, will not be forgotten by them, eapeoially his repetition of his 
mother's repeated exhortation to *' try, try, ti^," with all earnest- 
ness, perseverance, to be attentive when saying their prayers, on 
raising their hearts in any way to God — and to this should be added 
his own affectionate persuasion to honest conscientious industry. 
She that sweep a room with Grace Divine, 
Makes that and the action shine. 

The children were also pleased and comforted by having with 
them on this day their former Pastor, the Bev. J. A. Bawlins, who 
entered, as he always used to do, into all their joys and innocent 
sports, besides helping and taking part in the services of the 
Church. 

On Sunday, the 28th9 he was again at the Church, as was also 
the Bev. Bobert J. Cooper, Yicar of Fylingdale in Yorkshire, a 
gentleman who has been all his life connected by family ties with 
the Parish of Stinchcombe. There were six Priests present at the 
two services on the Sunday, which was kept as the annual feast 
of the Dedication of the Church. ^Besides the two Clergymen just 
mentioned, and the two Ministers of the Pariah, there was the 
Bev. Sir Frederick A. G. Ouseley, Bart., Professor of Music in the 
XTniversily of Oxford, and Precentor of Hereford Cathedral, who 
preached in the morning ; and the Bev. Canon Powell, late Ticar of 
Oirraeester and before of Stroud, who preached in the evening. 

We trust the good lessons given in both those discourses will be 
treasured up in* the memory and in the hearts of the people of 
Stinchcombe. It was touching and most impressive to hear the 
morning Preacher, a man who probably has not hia superior in 
England in skill and knowledge of sacred music, £^ves such earnest 
and anxious cautions to those who possess these gifts, against 
tiiinking of themselves, instead of GK>d and His service, when singing 
His praises, and also against being led away by their pleasure in 
sweet harmonious sounds, to forget, or in any degree to lose sight 
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of the great Otrject of YnSae, and thiif to offer to Ood the abomi- 
nation of a lip Berriee. 

In the sennon in the erening the wonhippen at Stinchcombe 
Chnrch were reminded (those at least whose memories could reaoh 
so far back;) of the solemn senrioes of the Be^sonseeration of the 
Cfanreh, when the morning sermon was preached by one, still by 
Gbd's mercy, labouring energetically and affectionately as one of 
our leading bishops, one who will leave his mark on our generation ; 
the other Preacher was a Priest now passed into his rest, the sweet 
Ptalmist of our Israel ; and when there was also another present 
taken from us — likewise a Christian Poet, and one whose name will 
be held in honour, as long as the Church of England stands and her 
services are retained. • 

The Offertory in the morning was for the incidental expenses of 
the Church and Choir, and amomited to £21. I4s., an offering the 
more aoeeptable because it has been necessary to spend jnore money 
again this year on the organ. The Ofiiartory in the evening was 
£18. 3s. 3d., and it is hoped will prove sufficient, with ttie subscrip- 
tionsy sdiod pence, and small endowments, to meet the expenses 
of the Parish Sohool for the onrrent year. 

And the Yicar thanks God that it hath pleased Him to put it 
into the hearts of those committed to his charge, thus readilv and of 
a willing mind to o&r for the service of God, and the benefit of the 
souls of their brethren ; and he humbly entreats Almighty Qod to 
recompense them abundantly both in this worid and in the next. 

CHUBCS ' BEGI8TEB. 

Baptibhs. 

June 80— Buth, daughter of John and Caroline Clark. 
July 21— WiUiam, son of Edwin and Mary HiU. 
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XJLEY. 

From an old document relating to the Parish of Uley, drawn up 
in the jBar 1790, it appears that there were at that time 115 houses 
in the parish ; this, at the rate of five to a house, would give a 
population of 575. If so, there was an enormous increase of popu- 
lation in the succeeding 40 yea»-4he time that the cloth trade was 
most flourishing in Uley — ^for about 1830 it amounted to upwards 
of 2000. 

There are now 278 inhabited houses, with a population of 1156, 
giving rather more than 4 to a house. 8o, in spite of the entire 
faSlvae of the cloth trade, Uiepopulation of Uley and the number of 
inhabited houses would seem to be even now double what it was in 
1790. 

It appears also, that Servioe was performed in the Church twice 
every Lord's Day at the hours of 11 and 3; and that during the 
summer months the Minister catechized the children in the time 
of Divine Service. This is quite in accordance with the directions 
in the Prayer Book; but if it was done now, would very likely 
be thought a great imievatioa* HoweTsr, the praotiee was observed 
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80 years ago, which may show us that oar predeoessors were not 
quite 80 careless about things in the last century, as has sometimee 
been said. 

Then there were no Day Schools, except three or four small 
private schools ; but on Sundays there was a school for bo3rs and 
another for girls. It seems, too, that XJley possessed a workhouse 
of its own in those days. 

; The Minister of Uley offlioated likewise at Owlpen, where Divine 
Service was held once a fortnight at one o'clock; and at Lasborougfa, 
where there was service once a month. There were only two houses 
in LasboEoogh, and no children to catechize. 

CHUECH REGISTEE. 

Baptisms. 

July 14 — Alfred Joseph, son of James andVugnsta Pnmell, of 
Dnrsley. 
„ „ John, son of John and Harriet Biohings. 
„ „ Hose Anne, daughter of Thomas and Esther Frape. 
„ 24 — William Henry, son of Daniel and Emma Holder. 
„ „ George William, son of Samuel Sebastian & Elijsa Lusty. 

BUBIALS. 

July 9— Sarah Roberts, Uley Lodge, aged 85 years. 
„ 10 — Jane Sparks, The Old Parsonage, aged 88 years. 
„ 27 — Ann Fisher, Benoombe, aged 98 years. 

Our Register of Burials shows at present a remarkable example 
of longevity. Since the beginning of March, eleven names have 
been added to it. One of these persons is entered as having attained 
the great age of 98, one was 90, four had reached 88 years, one 
was 85, the ages of the others were 62, 65, 76, and the remaining 
one was an infant of less than a year. The very changeable 
weather which we have experienced this year, would seem, therefore, 
to have been prejudicial to aged persons. It would be interesting to 
know if this has been the case generally. The oldest inhabitant of 
the Parish is now a Corunna veteran of 88 years, for we have this 
month lost the one who had held that place for many years, Ann 

'Fisher, of Bencombe, and who had ' well nigh reached 100 years. 
Ann Dauncey, that was her maiden name, was baptized at XJley 
Church, on February 22nd, 1778, and, if then an infant, was a few 
years less than her reputed age. To the last she retained all her 
faculties, and when most weak and suffering would always brighten 
when the Bible was read to her. 
And another has been taken from us, who was an universal 

. favourite, and with all classes. Jenny Sparks was a name known 
to all, and respected . by all. She, too, had long been waiting and 
looking for her end, and has passed away, we humbly hope, to a 
better world.. • 
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BERKELEY. 



God has suddenly taken away from as offe, whose place will be 
missed in the senrices of the Church. Mr. Ghosley succeeded lus 
father as Parish Clerk, and has for many years fiftithfully discharged 
the duties of that office. He was one of the oldest inhabitants of 
the place, and will be sadly missed by many of his friends and 
relations, who lire in the town and neighbourhood. He died peace- 
fully on Monday, the 26th instant, at 5 p.m. With Mr. Ghosley 
the office of Parish Clerk wiU probably cease, as it is not the wish of 
the present Curate in charge and Churchwardens that anyone should 
be appointed as his successor. It is proposed to have, instead of a 
Parish Clerk, a Sacristan, who shall be responsible for all the work 
connected with the Church and the serrioes. 

The Jenner window is at length likely to be put up. The design, 
which for many months was exhibit^ in the Church, has been 
given into Messrs. Hardman and Sons' hands for execution. £70 
still remain to be collected. 

The Harvest Festival will take place n.v., at the end of 
September. The Eev. G. Body, the well-known preacher, who did 
so much good at the London Missions, has been asked to preach, 
but he has so many engagements, and his health is so precarious, 
that it is doubtful wheUier he will be able to oome. A portion of 
the collection on that day will be given to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

On Sunday, the 8th of September, Sermons will be preached, in 
the morning by the Venerable Archdeacon Sir G. Prevost, Bart, 
and in the evening by Canon Madan, in behalf of the Diocesan 
Association. This Association helped considerably in the restoration 
of our Parish Church, and has promised liberal grants towards 
erecting School-chapels at Purton and Wick. 

CHITKCH BEGISTEB. 
Baftismb. 

Aug. 4 — ^Amelia Frances, daughter of John and Ann Filer, 

Sharpness. 
„ „ Josiah, son of William John and Mary Anne Woodman, 

Bedland, Bristol. 
„ 9 — ^Eliza Selina, daughter of James and Selina Davidscm, 

Wickselme. 
„ „ Alfred James, son of William and Mary Anne Hughes, 

Wickselme. 
„ 11 ^-Albert Edward, son of William and Sarah Lewis, Ham. 
„ „ Alfred, son of Thomas and Harriet Browning, Hainses. 
„ 18 — Edith Mary, daughter of Thomas Henry and Elizabeth 

Light, London. 
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Aug. 18— -Helen Haria» daughter of Samuel and Amy Onsler, 

Sharpness. 
„ M William, son of William and Anne Brown, Sharpness. 
M • M Elizaheth Anne, daughter of ditto. 
M 24-— Kate Maria, daughter of Ancel & Susannah Nash, Hinton. 
n 25 — Joseph Albert, son of Joseph and Sarah Anne Euther, 

Berkeley. 
„ „ Percy James, son of Emma and James Eodder, Purton. 

Marrugsb. 

Aug. 6 — (}eorge Betterworth Hellard, Barnstaple, to Amelia Hodder, 
Purton. 
„ 10 — ^Daniel Jobbina to Elizabeth Taylor, both of Berkeley. 
M 17 — James Nalms to Elizabeth Rodmau, both of Berkeley. 

Burials. 

Henrietta Sharland, aged 46 years. 
Mary Haunah Timbrell, aged 10 months. 
Anne Coole, aged 53 years. 
Kobert Farslowe, aged 64 years. 
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COALEY, 

Thursday, August Ist, was the day on which the children of the 
National School held their Feast. The weather was fine during the 
time that they were enjoying their tea out of doors, but a heavy 
shower afterwards made the grass wet for their games. Not that 
any child deserted the field, too much occupied by the sport to think 
of wet feet and colds. The arrangements were similar to those 
adopted last year. The children had their tea in the Vicarage 
garden, and sat down in number 180, being an increase of 20 on the 
past year. This year not om child was absent, either from illness 
or other cause. After the children had convinced themselves that no 
more cake or tea was to be desired, they adjourned to a large field 
belonging to Mr. H. Ind, who was most willing to lend it for play. 
Several visitors and parishioners, including many of the parents of 
the children, then went to the School-room where tea had been pro- 
vided, and very pretty the room looked, tastefully decorated with 
flowers over the well- arranged tables. We counted about 70 
persons, and no doubt more would have come, had it not been for the 
Gloucester Agricultural Show which was on the same day, and to 
which many of the farmers and their families went. The next point 
of interest was the children's games ; accordingly the School- 
room was deserted for the field, and soon most of the visitors were 
joining in the games and superintending races, cricket, and quoits. 
At 8 o'clock the Church bell summoned all to the evening service, 
which was well attended, and at which several of the King-Stanley 
Choir were present and rendered assistance. The Yicar intoned the 
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Prayers. The Sermon was preached by the Rev, M, W. F. St. John, 
Vicar of Frampton-on-8evern, and set forth the value, and at the 
same time, the responsihility of a Christian edncation. 

On July 28th, the Rev. Hector I^elson, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
and Principal of the Training School in that city, preached on 
behalf of the Gloucester Infirmary, and the collection amounted to 
£2, which lias been forwarded. Our parish is much indebted for 
the admission into its wards of many of our sick, and especially in 
the case of sudden and serious accidents ; and it is but right to send 
the Infirmary a contribution from time to time. 

The National School opens on September 2nd, after the harvest 
holidays. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

Aug. 16— Ernest, son of Charles and Hannah' Hadley. 

„ 25 — Oliver, son of Thomas and Maria French. 

„ 27 — Ada Ellen, daughter of George and Caroline Stanley. 

„ „ Alice, daughter of Ann Elliott. 

„ „ Martha Anna, daughter of ditto. 

„ „ William, son of Henry and Ann Hobbs. 

Burials. 

Aug. 12— John Thomas Ford, of Mangotsfield, aged 21 years. 
„ 26-^Sarah Webb, aged 34 years. 
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DURSLET. 

It was arranged at a Meeting of the Archdeacons and Rural Deans 
of this Diocese, held at the Palace, Gloucester, on August 2, that 
the Triennial Conference of Clergy and Laity should take place as 
follows : — 

At Gloucester, on Tuesday, October 22 ; 

At Bristol, on Wednesday, October 23 ; 

At Cirencester, on Tuesday, October 29. 
Those invited to attend the Conference are the Deans, Chapters, and 
Clergy of the two Cathedrals, and all Beneficed and Licensed Clei^ 
in the Diocese; and of Laity, all Churchwardens, together with 
Representatives from each Deanery, at the rate of two for each 
Parish in the Deanery, elected at a Ruridecanal jieeting of Clergy 
and Laity, held for the purpose. The Meeting in this Deanery 
was held at the National School, on Friday, August 16th, at which 
37 Representatives were elected from this Deanery out of the fall 
number allowed, namely 46. 
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Ebenczer leant forward on his horse and stretched out his hand to Faith. 

FAITH COTTERILL. 
XIV.— 9. 
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Cbaptsb IV. 

[EFORE loDg Faith recovered sufficient conscionsness to find 
herself in a >varm room, and Lady Femleigh bending over 
her with the tenderest care. 

As memory returned, her first thought was one of 
bitter self-reproach : — 

* How selfish I am 1' she cried. * Oh, why did I weakly give way 
like this when every moment is so precious ? What men, what arms 
have you in the house, Lady Fernleigh ? Are any of the King's 
troops in the neighbourhood ? You must send for help at once.' 

As the young girl spoke these words in eager, excited tones, her 
friend looked at her in dismay, fearful that her mind was wandering. 

' It was late last night,' continued Faith, * that I heard the men 
talking ; they were soldiers of the Parliament who had come into our 
village ; and they said Restormel Court would be easily taken, for 
young Sir Walter and his men were away.' 

' My poor boy is wounded,' said Lady Femleigh, with a deep sigh, 
* and I fear me that he lies nigh unto death even now. But tell me 
quickly, Faith, when will the enemy be here, think you ?' 

* They have over twenty miles to come by a rough road, and they 
spoke of setting out at ten of the clock in the morning. The journey 
has taken me all night till now, so methinks they cannot well be here 
before the afternoon.' . . . 

* My brave girl !' said Lady Femleigh. * To think of you, a carefully 
nurtured maiden, travelling alone all the night through to warn us. It 
was a noble deed, truly ! But there is no time to lose. You must lie 
down and rest, dear, while I send ofif for instant help, if it be possible 
to find any.' 

80 saying she left the room, and Faith longed to follow her ; for at 
such a moment all thought of rest was out of the question. However, 
the habit of obedience was so strong with her that she kept still and 
closed her eyes. 

Suddenly she was roused by a wild, bitter cry from some adjoining 
joom:— 

* Faith:— Faith V 

She started up in a moment, and without pausing to think of what 
she did, hastened to the door, for she had recognised a dear, familiar 
voice even in those accents of delirium. 

In the corridor she met her friend Rachel, who threw her arms 
round her neck, and kissed her, whispering : — 

< Mother has told me all, dear Faith. I feared that you would hear 
Walter. He has done nothing but call for you since the fever has been 
so bad. Will you come and see him ? He knows nobody, but perhaps 
he might recognise you.' 

Faith could not speak, her heart was too full for words ; but she 
elasped Rachel's hand, and together they went into the presence of the 
sick man. 

He was greatly changed; the handsome, boyish face, which Faith 
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remembered so well in every feature and expression, had become pale 
and thin and drawn with pain. A deep scar ooold be seen on the fore- 
head where the bandage was pressed aside ; and the blue eyes, which 
seemed so onnatnrally large, had a wandering, uncertain look. 

The poor fellow did not notice their approach. Thongh his eyes 
were tamed towards them he did not see them, and with Faith weep- 
ing before him, he still repeated that bitter cry :*— 

' Faith I Faith I come back to us !' 

It was more than she could bear, and the poor giri, falling on her 
knees by his bedside, clasped his hand, and sobbed : — 

' Walter, I am here; do you not Imow me ?' 

But there was no response. Not even the voice of Faith had power 
to rouse him to consciousness, although, in some strange way, her pre- 
sence seemed to soothe him ; for before long he fell asleep. It was 
but a disturbed, uneasy slumber, and yet, to the anxious watchers in 
the sick-room, it brought the first gleam of hope. 

Meanwhile, outside that darkened chamber, where the master of 
Eestormel hung between life and death, all was bustle and excitement. 

Lady Femleigh had sent off messengers in all directions to seek for 
help, had called together all the men about the estate, and was actiTely 
engaged in preparations for defence. But she soon saw that Restormel 
Court had never been built to stand a siege, and that their only chance 
lay in the number of their armed defenders. Here, again, arose a 
great difficulty, for but few of their own men had so much as a gun ; 
and whenever tiie old armour in the hall had been taken down, every 
variety of farm and household implement, from pitchforks upwards, 
was pressed into service. 

At length, after what seemed like hours of waiting, some of the 
neighbouring gentry with their men began to arrive, and also a 
small number of soldiers who had been spared from the garrison at 
TJxbridge. 

It was a time of terrible anxiety and suspense to every member of 
the household, and perhaps to none more so than to Faith Cotterill, as 
she still sat watching, hour after hour, in the sick-room,-^listening to 
the tramp of armed men without, and thinking every moment that the 
enemy must have arrived. 

Poor girl I Whichever way her thoughts turned, on every side 
was darkness and sorrow. She scarcely dared to think of the dismay 
and consternation of Aunt Deborah when her flight should be dis- 
covered, ^and what would her father say ? Faith remembered that he 
was shortly expected home; and she knew fall well that, after her deed 
of that night, she must seem to him a traitor to his party and bis 
cause. 

This thought was most painful to her, and she shuddered as it rose 
up clear and distinct before her. 

And yet, what else could she have done ? Was it possible, was it 
right, that she should suffer the kind friends of her childhood to be 
plundered, perhaps murdered, by a band of lawless soldiers without one 
warning ? Surely not. 

Oh, this terrible war \ which divided families, ruined homes, laid 
waste a once peaceful land, and turned the dearest friends into the 
deadliest enemies. 

8 
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Faith sobbed aloud as she thought of all this wrecked happiness. 
Hers was no mere selfish grief, for iJ^e patient submission in which she 
had lived during the last two years had borne a rich fruit in her own 
character. 

6he was no longer the impulsive girl, full of her own troubles, and 
seeking her own enjoyment ; but, by the grace of God, she had become 
a brave, earnest, trustful woman ; and as she prayed fervently that God 
would protect her friends in their hour of danger, and that He would 
spare the precious life of him she loved, no thought of self marred the 
purity of Faith's devotion. 

When at length she rose from her knees her soul was refreshed and 
strengthened, and she felt ready to do and to suffer whatever might be 
the will of God concerning her. 

Chapteb V. 

The alarm came suddenly at last, after the long hours of anxious 
waiting, at Hestormel Court. A young farm lad, who had been set to 
watch at a comer of the lane beyond the park gates, came running up 
to the house, in breathless haste, with the news that the enemy was at 
hand. 

Amongst the few neighbours, who had responded to Lady Fem- 
leigh's appeal for help, Sir John Brydges, of Eversfield, an old friend of 
the family, was the man who naturiJly took the position of leader, and 
whom the others looked up to for direction and command. 

Brave soldier as he was, it must be confessed that it was with some 
feeling of dismay that he found himself called upon to defend a house 
built only for peaceful enjoyments, and never meant to stand a siege ; 
its master lying unconscious on a sick bed, with only defenceless women 
for a garrison, and a little band of scarcely two hundred men for an 
army, under his command. However, the genial old cavalier resolved 
to make the best of it, and so drew up his men to form the most im- 
posing array he could, hoping that the enemy, on finding that they 
could not take the place by surprise, would give up the attempt. 

All doubt on this matter was, however, soon set at rest. From the 
upper window, where Lady Femleigh and Faith had gone to watch in 
anxious expectation, on receiving the tidings of the enemy's approach, 
they saw, in the dist(uice, a body of men moving steathily through the 
trees of the park. 

' See, Faith, they come ! ' cried Lady Femleigh ; but we are well 
prepared, I tmst. We have powder and provisions in the house, and a 
baud of brave men to protect us. How can we ever thank you enough. 
Faith, for your warning ? Had you not come, at the risk of your life, 
wo must have yielded without a straggle.' 

But Faith was silent ; she was leaning against the window, and 
straining her eyes to watch the movements of those russet-coated 
soldiers, who were quickly advancing towards the house. 

* They are Puritan dragoons,* said Lady Femleigh, ' and they all 
seem well armed with muskets ; but, when they see Sir John's horse- 
men, and find us so well prepared for them, they will surely not venture 
an attack.' 

Faith shook her head. She had noticed, with dismay, that the 
number of the enemy was far greater than she had e3Q>ected ; they 
4 
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seemed to her, indeed, to be twice as many as the defenders of Kes- 
tormel. But she would not alarm her friend, — trouble would come 
soon enough — so she only said,— 

' Ah 1 now Sir John Brydges has gone out to meet them, and 
truly, they look amazed. If we but open the casement, we shall, per- 
chance, hear what passeth.* 

In a few moments, after a short parley, a loud cry arose from their 
friends. 

* No surrender ! We fight for our King and country 1 * 
This war-cry was answered on the other side by that of — 

' The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! ' and, before the startled 
women could realise what had happened, the fight had begun. A 
Tolley of smoke and fire hid the combatants from their sight, and the 
noise was deafening. 

Lady Femleigh's first thought was for her son, whom she had left 
still sleeping, and Rachel watching by his bed-side. What if he should 
awake to consciansness, and suddenly lea/tn the cause of all this tumult, 
— might not the shock and excitement prove too much for him ? 

With trembling eagerness the poor mother was hastening to the 
sick man's darkened room, when Faith's voice recalled her. 

* Dear Lady Femleigh, can we do nought to help our people ? See, 
they have been driven back, and is not that yonder Sir John Brydges, 
whose horse has been killed under him? Oh 1 let me do something ! * 
she cried, passionately, with clasped hands and tearful eyes ; ' I can- 
not bear to sit here idle, while this fearful struggle lasteth I And 
what will be the end of it ? ' 

* Hush I my child,* said Lady Femleigh, tenderly ; * the hardest 
part this day is ours, — ^to wait and watch, but not to act Come away, 
sweetheart, it is too terrible to look upon such a scene.' 

Before Faith could answer, a thundering crash proved that the 
assailants had fought their way up to the very door of the house. 
Again, the heavy blows of pike and axe resounded, and, though the 
ttout oak stood firm, it could be but a question of minutes now as to 
how long the defence could hold out. 

At this fearful moment, when the two women stood dumb and 
motionless with horror. Faith gave a sudden cry. 

' What do I see yonder 1 Aje they not armed men hastening hither 
through the park ? * 

Then, yielding to a sudden impulse, the girl threw open the case- 
ment, and, waving her handkerchief, cried, — 

' A rescue ! a rescue ! help is at hand ! ' 

Her clear voice sounded above the tumult, and gave fresh courage 
to the defenders, who rallied, and for a brief moment drove back the 
enemy. 

But a bitter disappointment was in store. Lady Femleigh, who 
had been watching with breathless interest the approaching horsemen, 
was the first to discover Faith's mistake. 

* They are no friends of ours, methinks, those men with cropped 
heads and sad-coloured suits,' she exclaimed. * Faith, we are undone.* 

A few minutes more, and the small party of Puritan cavalry, for 
sach they were, had reached the house, and their leader was passing 
close under the window. He was a stem-looking, grey-headed man, 
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and at a glance both the anxions watchers had recognised him. It was 
none other than Ebenezer Cotterill. 

Quick as thought, before a word could be spoken, Faith hurried 
away, ran swiftly down the broad staircase, unbaxred a side door, and 
went out to meet her father. 

It was a strange sight. That fair young girl, with her flood of 
golden hair streaming wildly down her shoulders, standing there fear- 
lessly in the midst of those armed men engaged in deadly strife. There 
was a moment's pause as all eyes, both of friend and foe, were fixed 
upon her in wonder and expectation. 

At his daughter's approach, Ebenezer leant forward on his hoose 
and stretched out his hand to her. 

' Father, forgire me,' she began in a trembling voice. 

' Nay, Faith, I know, I understand it all. It was bravely done, 
and I am proud to call you my child.' 

Never before had the young girl seen her father, the stem, cold 
Puritan, so overcome with emotion ; never had she heard him speak in 
a tone of such loving tenderness. 

* You will protect my friends — ^you will not let them plunder 
Restormel/ she cried, with eager hope. * Sir Walter Femleigh is lying 
in dangerous sickness ; we are outnumbered by enemies, but now yon 
will defend us.' 

' Ay, that will I,' he replied, ' even at the peril of my life, and,' he 
added in a lower voice, * of my good name.' 

Still clasping his daughter's hand, Ebenezer raised his voice in a 
tone of authority : — 

' Brave soldiers fight not against women and wounded men. My 
friends, let us seek a nobler field for our valour.' .... 

But he could say no more, for his voice was drowned in loud and 
angry cries of ' Traitor ! ' < Eenegade I ' from the men, eager for plunder 
and intoxicated with success. 

At this moment a stray shot, aimed, it may be, at the leader who 
dared to offer such unwelcome advice, missed its mark, and pierced the 
heart of Faith. 

She fell lifeless to the ground ; and as the bereaved father bent over 
his darling in silent anguish, a sudden change of feeling came over the 
rough soldiery around. 

Faith Cotterill had not died in vain. She had that day saved 
Restormel at the cost of her own life. 




among ti)e Vm». 

IJN our Litany, we thank God for the kindly fruits of the 
earth; in England, the chief of these is wheat; how 
eagerly we ask, ' What sort of a harvest are we to have ?' 
If a bad one be expected, ' How the poor will suffer!' is at 
once the thought. Now, in Switzerland, the same prayer 
' that in due time we may enjoy them ' is offered, but with special re- 
ference to grapes. 

On the grape-gathering or vintage depends the comfort of the 
people during the winter. 
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Let me try to describe to yon a year amongst the Swiss vines. 
Imagine that yoa are at the head of the Lake of Geneva, on a day 
bright and hot as onr June, though it is only April; see, on your right 
is the lovely lake sarroanded by mountains, with their snowy peaks 
glistening in the sunshine; on your left, rising up from the water^s 
edge to a great height, are bare, brown-looking fields, enclosed by low 
stone walls; high up above them again are the green mountains, 
covered with pine-woods ; here and there, a rugged sharp rock rises 
above all, seeming to pierce the deep bine sky. These brown fields are 
the vineyards! for miles along the shore of the lake you see nothing but 
vineyards. 

The vines now are quaint, ungainly-looking roots, about a foot 
high ; some are softened with moss, but most of them look very like 
the poor grimy chickens one sees in the streets of London. 

The vines are planted in rows, each plant about three feet from the 
other ; on the first sign of the sap rising, the work begins: the ground 
is cleared of stones, the earth loosened and arranged round each vine ; 
the last year's shoots, which were cut off in the winter, and have been 
for weeks standing in the stream, are now planted out for fresh vine- 
yards, or where an old plant is dead. 

The pretty starch hyacinths, which grow in profusion between the 
vines, are hoed up, and the vineyards are alive with workers. Few 
proprietors care to have more than six rows in one vineyard; their 
reason is a wise one ; the storms here are very frequent, and, owing to 
the formation of the* mountains, very local, therefore if an entire vine- 
yard be destroyed by either storm or blight, no one is ruined, the loss 
falling on several owners. The rows always run from the highest to 
the lowest part of the field, never across, for the lower part gets more 
shelter and more sun. 

The first green leaf is anxiously looked for, and a fortnight from 
its appearance the whole hill-side is a finsh of tender green. In 
another few weeks you are aware of a delicate scent, like our dear 
English dog-roses. Nothing can be more delicious, you rejoice in the 
very perfume. After two days yon begin to weary a little, for the 
blossoms fill the air at night with a sweetness that is oppressive, and 
as your windows are open day and night, yon taste the smell of vines, 
till it becomes actually painful. You smell eagerly at other strong 
smelling things : even the very garlic has the one pervading scent ; 
the whole air is laden with it, and you find it is quite possible to have 
too nmch of a good thing. 

The blossom is a spray of green stars, like the flower of our 
currant; suddenly the fruit sets, the plague of oppressive fragrance 
ceases, and you breathe freely again. 

The vines require very little attention nntil the vintage, when they 
are about the size of currant-bushes. 

The grapes are generally ripe about the first week in September; 
the vintage is the great holiday of the year: all work stops, the 
schools have holidays, and everything is bright, and every one is 
eager. 

Each district, comprising, perhaps, two or three villages, has its 
own special vinta^; no one knows the exact time when it will be, 
and no one dare begin before permission be given. 
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The Syndic, or Mayor of the Tillage, gives the order for (tie grape* 
gathering to begin. Sometimes he only gives the order the night 
before, but as every one's interest is at stake they have all in readiness. 

The large vat has been repaired, and the village has re-echoed to 
the sonnd of men making and repairing casks ; ell was stir and life, 
now they are all waiting. 

Suddenly comes the order, and the vineyards are once more alive 
frith people. 

Strangers are invited to assist at the vintage, and it is sometimes 
difficult to accept all your invitations. 

Each picker is given a bush, and a big wooden tub, into which the 
bunches of grapes are thrown, good and bad alike, even those bunches 
which seem to be quite bad altogether. When your own tub is full, 
you carry it to a < hutte,' which is propped up amongst your friend's 
rows of vines. A hutte is a large wooden basket with loops; one side 
of it is flat ; and the men carry it on their backs, with their arms 
through the loops; it is sometimes four feet high, narrow at the 
bottom, and the width of a man's shoulders at the top. Some one 
stands by the hutte, and as the lovely golden green bunches are thrown 
in, smashes them with a mallet into an unsightly mass. 

The owner cuts a notch on a piece of stick as each hutte, when 
full, is carried past him, on its way to the village vat ; and there the 
name of its owner, and how many huttes he sends a-day, are entered 
in a book, which has to correspond with the notches on the stick. 
The largest vine-owner generally buys up all the grapes; the price 
per hutte is agreed on before the vintage begins, and of course is 
regulated by the quantity and quality of tide grape crop. Picking and 
carrying the grapes go on for several days, till all are gathered ; not 
one single grape is left behind. 

This grape-picking is hard work, for the vines grow on the sloping 
ground, so steep sometimes that strangers can hardly come down 
without the help of a stick, and yet the villagers carry the full huttes 
safely down. 

When the vineyard is at a distance from the vat, the huttes are 
emptied into a cart like our watering-carts ; these are drawn by oxen 
to the wine-press, and the contents poured into the vat, which is an 
enormous tub, some sixty feet round; the lid of the vat is pressed 
down by means of a vice in the middle, which is worked by a young 
pine-tree, roughly stripped of its branches, being put through the top 
of the screw. It takes three men to move it, and they tramp round 
and round in a weary, melancholy fashion till the scrow is down as far 
as possible, then they let it free, it unwinds itself, the vat is refilled, 
and the same monotonous process is gone through. 

The juice runs away through fine holes at the bottom of the vat 
into large casks placed ready in the cellars below. 

When the vat is fuU of crushed grapes, the sides are taken down, 
and the contents cut away; it is very hard to believe that the solid, 
brown, peatlike-looking mass is only the stalks, skins, and seeds of the 
grapes ; the mass is as hard as wood; after being exposed to the sun 
for several days, it is cut into blocks, and used for firing. 

The whole village now smells of new wine, and many of the people 
•re in a sad state; a very small quantity of new wine makes them 
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qnite drank, and thoj sleep abont all over the roads ; bat there are 
idways fresh labourers waiting to be hired, for many Italians come up 
hoping to get work during the vintage. It is nearly three weeks 
before the village settles down into its ordinary quiet life. 

After the grape-gathering, the bushes are left spoiled of their 
lovely frait, and the colour of the bunches is wonderfully beautiful—- 
bright, soft, green grapes, with a golden bloom on them ; the leaves 
now fade gloriously, green, and pale yellow, and flame-coloored ; one 
stormy night will, perhaps, clear them all off, and the plants remain 
till early winter untouched. Winter is in full' force in November; 
when the sap has died down, the shoots are cut off, tied up in bundles, 
ready to be placed in the stream in the spring. Special mention is 
made in the Swiss Service of the vintage on the Sunday after its com* 
mencement. 

Nature is God's book, but owing to our ignorance, we can only read 
a very little of it ; but few of us can look at a corn-field, or a vineyard, 
without thinking of something more than the beauty and use of the 
plants. 

The thought of Him Who said, * I am the Vine,' gives to vines a 
peculiar interest, and the references to them in the Bible are very 
numerous, as we shall see, if we try by its light to read the story the 
vines tell us. They literally spring ' as a root out of dry ground.'* 

The fact of each proprietor having only a small piece of ground in 
one place, shows them to be wise in their generation, in providing 
against hailstorms. ' He destroyed their vines with hail.'t Bead 
what the prophet says. Can any description be more correct? The 
< vineyard is in a fruitful hill, he fenced it, and gathered out the stones 
thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and built a tower in the 
midst of it, and also made a wine-press therein.']: Then again, read the 
account of a neglected vineyard. * The vineyard of the man void of 
understanding ; and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was broken 
down.'§ 

The first green leaf few can see without thinking of Noah's dove, 
and thanking God that winter is past, and summer is nigh at hand. 
Soon, far sooner than in our cold country, comes the summer, and then 
the * vines with the tender grape give a good smell. '|| 

We all remember that the spies took grapes back with them to 
show the fertility of the land; and, indeed, a vintage is specially 
calculated to raise our thoughts to the Giver of all good thugs. 

The Swiss people get ready for the vintage which they know will 
come, but they do not know when; suddenly, the Syndic thinks the 
time has come, the word is given. Can we not read this lesson for 
ourselves ? And while we prepare for an earthly harvest, of which our 
Lord says, ' The day and hour knoweth no man.' % It is a time of re- 
joicing when the promise is fulfilled, that < the vine shall give her fruit '** 
and the * harvest of the field ' ft begins. 

All the grapes, good and bad, went in together.' An old woman 

♦ Isa. liii. a. + Ps. Ixxviii. 47. t Isa. v. 1, 9. 

I ProT. xziT. 30. II Song of Sol. ii. 13. ^ Matt zziv. 86. 

•♦ Zeoh. viii la. ff Joel, i. 11. 
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said, on my hesitating to put some in the hutte which looked bad, 
' Let them go, I know more about grapes than yon do; th^ may be 
better than they look, the wine-press will find ont what they are 
worth, we can never telV 

This old woman little thought what a homily she was reading 
against judging one another ; she who had lived all her life amongst 
yines, knew more about grapes than I did, and therefore saw some ' 
goodness in what to me seemed Vorthless, and only fit to be thrown 
aside. 

Do we not treat each other so? This woman, with all her know- 
ledge of grapes, said she could not judge ; so should we feel ; we can 
never judge of each other, the * wine-press '• will prove each one. 
Then again, can we fail to see a type of the Great Judgment ?— -not one 
grape is left behind. ' The harvest is the end of the world. 'f 

During the vintage we find the old custom,-— all may eat what they 
please, but not carry any away. * When thou comest into thy neigh 
hour's vineyard, then thou mayest eat grapes at thine own pleasure, 
but thou shalt not put any in thy vesseL' % 

The grapes when fully ripe, and hot with the sun, we saw had the 
effect of new wine. ' The new wine is found in the cluster.' § 

Strangers from different parts come round to offer themselves as 
labourers. * The sons of the alien shall be your vine-dressers.' || 

Allusion is made to the great strength of the wine-press in 
Lam. i. 15. 

The * sweet wine 'f is the new wine, and was used in reproach to 
the apostles. * These men are full of new wine.' ** 

The Swiss look on the grapes as only the means of making wine ; 
and when we all regretted their beauty being lost, they read yet 
another lesson — if they were left to themselves, they would soon wither 
and be useless ; but when to our eyes all beauty of 'colour and form 
was crushed out of the grapes, while they were still in the field, it was 
to prepare them for the wine-press. God in His wisdom sees fit te 
* crush ' us in this life, to prepare us for His judgment. * We shall all 
be changed.' tt Then our real life will begin. 

It is a most solemn thought, but you remember what became o€ 
the worthless part of the vintage — it was cast out to be burnt. 

These thoughts have become very grave. I have no wish, even if 
I knew how, to preach you a sermon. I only wished to tell you a 
little of what the vines said to me, and how they led my thoughts to 
Him, Who, taking the/ fruit of the vine ' JJ in its purified form, after it 
bad passed through the wine-press said, < Drink ye all of it, for this is 
My Blood, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.' §§ 

Our Blessed Lord, when calling Himself the Vine, said, * Ye are 
the branches.'! II May we, each one, so abide in Him, and He in us, 
that we may never have to say, * Mine own vineyard have I not 
kept.'1[f 

• Rev. xiv. 19. t Mntt. xiii. 39. J Dent, xxiii. 04. 

§ Isa. Ixv. 8. |! Isn. Ixi. 5. f Amos, ix. 18. 

*• Act^, ii. 13. ft 1 Cor, xv. 51. }♦ Luke, xxii. 18. 

$1 Matt. xxvi. 37. (||| John, xv. d. %% Song of Sol. i. Su 
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rXEH the crushing defeat of the GrusaderB at the battle 
of Tiberias, well-nigh all the Holy Land fell under the 
sway of the 'Mahometan rule. Saladin made the most of 
his victory, and passed from town to town to receive the 
homage of the inhabitants. Few were the strongholds 
left to the GrusaderB in the course of a few months. Tyre, as we 
have observed, had withstood the assaults of the great and successful 
leader ; but even here, unless Conrad, a man of extraordinary bravery, 
had been in command, Saladin would have found an easy entrance to 
the fortress. 

The purpose of the German Crusaders, under Frederick Bar- 
barossa, the Emperor, had been to attack the enemy by a land 
force, and to fight a passage to the Holy City, whatever might be the 
consequence. How the expedition failed to accomplish its purpose 
has been stated. It now remains to be shown in what way the 
maritime powers carried out their determination to rescue the holy 
places from heathen rule. It may, perhaps, create a more lively 
interest in favour of this < Third Crusade ' if it is stated at the out- 
set that a prominent leader of this enterprise was an English king, 
— Richard L, who was surnamed Cour de lion on account of his 
bold and heroic deeds of valour. 

Bichard, King of England, and Philip II., surnamed Augustus, 
King of France, having been appealed to in various ways to aid the 
holy cause, were disposed to grant what help they could to recover the 
lost prize. Immense preparations were made in each countiy, and 
a keen rivalry was shown as to which of the two countries should acquit 
itself most creditably in this foreign enterprise. Such was the deter- 
mination of Bichard to go forth well provided with means, that 
he laid heavy impositions on his people, and claimed from all estates 
of men, laymen and clergy, a tenth part of all moveables as a contri- 
bution for ih\8 purpose, an imposition which became known ever after 
as the ' Saladin Tax.' 

At one time, as it would appear, there seems to have been, on the 
part of Bichard, a little hesitation or delay, as a French embassy 
arrived in England about the month of October, 1189, a.d., to take 
pledges of the King for his appearance at a certain time at Vezelay 
for an interview with Philip before the departure for the East. But 
eventually, having collected a numerous army, and by hard levies of 
taxes having accumulated a vast amount of money, Bichard was ready 
to start on this errand to Palestine. He himself went over to France, 
according to arrangement with Philip, but a large proportion of his 
contingent of warriors was embarked in a fleet of ships to sail direct 
for Palestine, and engage in the siege of the renowned city of Acre. 

Early in December, King Bichard, having visited Canterbury, 
passed on to Dover, and crossing the Channel arrived in Normandy 
about Christmas-tide. A large company of nobles journeyed with 
Bichard, — Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, Hubert Walter, Bishop 
of Salisbury, Bobert, Earl of Leicester, Balph de Glanville, Chief 
Justice of England, Bichard de Clare, Walter de Kine, and numerous 
other men of rank and fortune. At an interview with Philip, there 
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was a truce agreed upon between the two nations, which was to 
be regarded as binding so long as the two armies were engaged in the 
conquest of the Holy Land. And it was also determined at thi^ 
council by what routes the two sovereigns should pursue their respec- 
tive courses. 

Richard had given orders to his fleet to meet him at Marseilles 
at a certain time; but on his arrival at the port, he found that the 
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English ships had not appeared. Without waiting for his convoy, 
Richard hastened on to Genoa, and from thence to Pisa and Ostia, 
within fifteen miles of Rome. Fuller, in his Holt/ War, alluding 
to the nearness of Richard to the palace of the Pope, says, — chap. vii. 
p. 126 — 'Richard, wanting (forsooth) either devotion or manners, 
vouchsafed not to give his holiness a visit; yea, plainly told Octavian, 
Bishop of Ostia, the Pope's confessor, that, having better objects to 
bestow his eyes on, he would not stir a step to see the Pope ; because 
lately, without mercy, he had simoniacally extorted a mass of money 
fix)m the prelates of England.' 
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Eichard now went on to Messina, where the French King also 
arrived a short while after him. In this harbonr arrived the English 
fleet, which had been mnch hindered in its course along the coast 
of Portugal by adverse winds and storms, and in rendering assistance 
to the Portuguese Christians in driving out the invading Moors. 
During the stay of the two monarchs with their retinues at Messina, 
there were constant and bitter outbreaks of jealous feeling between 
ihera, which were rendered more fierce by the deceits of Tancred, the 
King of Sicily. Actual war would have broken out here between these 
two champions of the Gross, had not wiser and cooler Crusaders been 
present to prevent it. 

Early in the month of March, 1191, a.d., Philip Augustus left 
Messina, and with his contingent sailed towards the celebrated fortress 
of Acre. For many months before the arrival of Philip, there tad 
been a vast force of Christian troops, made up of small detachments 
from almost every country in Europe, under the leadership of the now 
released King of Jerusalem, Guy de Lusignan, endeavouring to capture 
Acre or Ptolemais. Battle after battle had been fought by the two 
amiies with varying success ; victory now coming to the share of the 
Christians, and presently being claimed by their enemies. On the ap- 
pearance of the French King, the Crusaders, who had so gallantly 
been contending for the possession of Acre, were much delighted, 
as they supposed an immediate conquest of Saladin and his army would 
take place. It is said that they were so inspired with courage by the 
news of this arrival, that, without taking counsel with the new and 
powerful ally, they renewed the attack on Saladin immediately. 

Philip, however, on seeing the difficulties which had to be over- 
come, and believing it to be the wiser part to delay the general attack 
which was desired, determined to await the arrival of his confederate 
Richard. Nor was he to be turned from this resolution by appeals to 
his courage, which were repeatedly made. He was too prudent to 
engage in a battle which he had every reason to think would end 
in defeat. He would not expose his forces to unnecessary risks, 
or ask them to run into danger when no possible advantage could 
be gained. He was there, and could wait until such time as a joint 
assault could be made by the English and French contingents. 

A few days after Philip had left Messina, Richard Cceur de Lion 
set out on his passage with a large number of ships and troops ; but 
adverse winds setting in the flotilla was scattered, and whilst some of 
the vessels were able to hold on their course, others were wrecked on 
the coasts of Cyprus and elsewhere. Richard himself came to Cyprus, 
and finding that some of his shipwrecked troops had received ill-usage 
from the inhabitants, he quickly took steps to avenge the injury. He 
sent forward a body of troops into the interior of the island, who soon 
worsted the soldiers of King ^aac and enabled him to assume the 
lordship of the island. 

Richard seems to have been in no violent hurry to join Philip, his 
comrade in arms, at Acre, for whilst tarrying at Cyprus he was 
married to Berengaria, daughter of the King of Navarre, to whom he 
had been betrothed for some considerable time. For some weeks the 
marriage festivities were kept up. Heavy contributions were exacted 
from the inhabitants for their ill conduct to the English troops, and 
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when it suited his conyenience and leisore Ricbard oontinncd Us conrse 
to Acre. A little excitement was afforded to the English in the 
Toyage from Cyprns to Acre by an attack on an armed vessel 
belonging to Saladin's fleet. The engagement was so desperate 
between the two parties, that, sooner than submit to be boarded, 
the commander of Saladin*s ship ordered his crew to cut holes in 
her sides that she might be swamped rather than taken as a, valuable 
Drize. 

Early in the month of June, 1191, a.d., Richard arrived before 
Acre, and great was the joy caused by his approach. There were 
strong hopes that the fortress, which had been besieged for now 
nearly two years by a powerful army and a considerable fleet, would 
soon have to yield to the combined forces. The inhabitants were 
known to be worn out and heartily tired of the struggle, and the 
troops in the garrison, though they had occasionally been changed and 
reinforced, were discouraged and disheartened. By means of pigeons 
and divers, intelligence came constantly from the besieged of utter 
weariness. Famine, too, and pestilence, had thinned the ranks of the 
Mahometans, and reduced them to such a pitiable condition, that 
they were unable to cope with the numbers that were arrayed against 
them. 

Amongst the Crusaders, too, death had been busy, taking away 
vast numbers of people, and sparing not prince, or earl, or bishop, or 
lowest rank of pilgrim. Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
had arrived before Richard, having done some little to support the 
holy cause and restrain the Christian troops from excesses and revelry, 
died. 

At a coundl of war, held soon after the arrival of King Richard, it 
was determined that the siege must now be pushed on with all vigour 
and earnestness, and that every man must exert himself to the utter- 
most to hasten the victory. Formidable battering-rams were soon 
constructed, and from their constant assaults the walls here and there 
began to show signs of a breach. Huge stones were hurled from 
elevated spots against the walls by night as well as by day, and 
much were the Crusaders cheered by seeing that these deadly weapons 
of theirs were steadily doing the work of destruction. Unhappy 
dissensions between the English and French troops hindered the 
progress of the siege, and caused much harm to the cause. A joint 
assault was needed, but so keen was the jealousy between those whose 
interest it was to be united, that combined action appeared to be out 
of the question. When Philip was impatient to attack, Richard 
pleaded for delay ; when Richard planned an operation, Philip would 
not fulfil his allotted part. And, besides this evil, Saladin's army had 
discovered a way of doing immense injury to the Crusaders* battering- 
rams and other engines of war by hurling at them Qreek fire. 

Early in the month of July, there were evident signs of distress in 
Acre, and soon after came overtures for capitulation. On the 12th 
of July terms of peace were agreed upon; so many Christian prisoners 
were to be released by Saladin, so much money was to be paid, and 
the wood, supposed to be the true cross, which had been taken at the 
battle of Tiberias, was to be restored. Richurd, vrith his newly 
wedded wife, took np his residence at the palace in Acre ; Philip 
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chose as bis abode tbe House of the Knights Templars. Some delay 
occurring in fulfilling the terms of the capitulation, Richard gave 
orders for the execution of three, or, as some writers contend, seven 
thousand captives, almost under the very eye of Saladin. 

The blow inflicted on the Mahometans by the capture of Acre was 
so severe that the Crusaders now began to entertain the hope that ere 
long the whole of the Holy Land would be subdued. And with this 
hope of conquest there arose contentions concerning the sovereignty of 
the land. There was Guy de Lusignan, who had been King for some 
time, and who, after his release by Saladin, was leader of the Crusading 
army which besieged Acre ; and Conrad, the brave commander of the 
forces at Tyre, who sought for this honour. Richard supported the 
claims of Guy, Philip maintained the cause of Conrad; but this strife 
was at the best premature, for but very little territory had been gained 
to exercise authority over. 

Soon after Acre had been gained, Philip of France was tired of his 
undertaking, and, on the plea of health, craved permission to return 
home. Envious at the greater court which was paid to Richard, 
Philip withstood all entreaties, and set out for France, leaving bis 
army under the command of the Duke of Burgundy. The fame which 
he coveted was not to be obtained, and rather than tany longer 
in pursuing whftt appeared to him as a task barren of glory, Philip 
chose to desert his comrade Richard, and retire from the active com- 
mand of the Crusaders. This conduct of Philip was not allowed 
to pass uncensured by Richard, who sent his opinion in words like 
these,— 'That it was a disgraceful act to leave the work of the 
Crusade thus unperformed.' There were hints that Philip had been 
bribed to forsake the cause by Saladin, but sufficient testimony is net 
to be found lor such an accusation. 

Richard and his army, together with such portion of the French 
forces as were left under the command of the Dake of Burgundy, being 
now in possession of Acre, were anxious for the restoration of the 
city to its former strength and order. The shattered houses were to be 
rebuilt, the walls were to be repaired, the towers were to be strengthened, 
the churches damaged by the siege were to be made fit for worship, 
and adorned, and every measure taken to secure the safety and 
improve the condition of the inhabitants. Nor did King Richard 
rest long after the capitulation of Acre; his proud and restless spirit 
was eager to rush on to further conquests with as little delay as 
possible; and though his troops, after the fatigues of a long sea 
Yoyage, and the hardships of a a siege, claimed a little time for rest 
at Acre, this request was not allowed. Richard marched his army in 
pursuit of Saladin, and in a short time the towns of Csesarea and 
Jaffa were regained to the Christian Kingdom. But this progress 
was hotly disputed; continual engagements were fought which were 
generally favourable to the Crusaders. With an army of nearly 
thirty thousand English, French, German, and Italian troops, Richard 
kept the coast line as nearly as possible in order that he might receive 
aid from his ships. 

There was now a more formidable town to be taken at about 
a hundred miles distance, — Ascalon. Before, however, that place could 
be reached, Saladin had been able ao far to regain his strength that 
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he coald yenture on a battle on tlie open plain. Near to Azotas the 
dec'sive action came off, in which Saladin and his troops received 
another OTerwhelming defeat. Richard in this battle is said to haye 
performed wondrous feats of arms, and to have so terrified his oppo- 
nents whenever he made an appearance that they fled without offering 
resistance. The Crusaders* loss on this occasion was small in num- 
bers; but, unfortunately, two or three of the boldest and bravest 
leaders perished. Winter coming on, and a very severe winter, as 
historians have said, there was rest for awhile between the two hosts ; 
but in the coming spring, a.d. 1192, hostilities began afresh. 

Richard was anxious above all things to deliver Jerusalem from 
the hands of Saladin, and set out from Ascalon with his army with 
the intention of accomplishing his purpose ; but, through some 
influence, he was at the last led to abandon the design when within a 
day*s murch of the city. It is said that Richard ascended a hill near 
to his camp, and having veiled his face, cried out with much bitterness 
of spirit, ' Those who are unwilling to rescue, are unworthy to view the 
sepulchre of Christ.* 

Richard returned to Acre, and having fought another battle on 
behalf of Jaffa, began to grow weary of the task. The French army 
was no longer amenable to his control, and other allies were deserting 
from his standard, so that Richard was ready for a peace with 
Saladin upon the best terms possible. Jerusalem was to be open to 
the visits of Christian pilgrims without tax or trouble, and the Holy 
Sepulchre was to be free to such as might wish to inspect it This 
was the result of the whole expedition called the ' Third Crusade ; ' 
this was the extent of the gain which was made out of all the vast pre- 
parations made by Germany, England, and France, and other minor 
states. After all the privations endured, all the cruelties practised, all the 
iniquitous levies of taxes, this privilege — a doubtful one— -of visiting 
the holy places, was the only advantage that could be counted on. 

On the conclusion of the peace with Saladin, Richard set oat 
on his return for England. Passing through Austria he was 
recognised and detained in prison until he was ransomed at the cost 
of what seems an enormous amount, a hundred and forty thousand 
marks,— about 100,000/. of our English money. 
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3oinef)ol»B*j5 ©arling. 



IN tho ghostly light of the winter's 
mom, 
A hoatman, ha^nDg some task to do» 
Found, with the sea-weed in his hair, 
Somebody's darling — God knows 
who I 
Pallid lips, that are dnmb and cold, 

Who ever pressed sweet kisses tliere ? 
Or who has caressed, with loving hand, 
Those beautiful curls of sunny hair? 
What fair fingers have toyed with their 
gold, 
Brushing it back from the laughing 
brow. 
That the summer sunshine loved to 
bronze ? — 
Alas ! it is solemn and white enough 
nov. 

Rigid limbs, that are wet and cold, 
Though you have wandered in paths 
of woe, 
There are lips somewhere that used to 
smile 
At your restless patter to and fro. 
Idle hands, that are calmly crossed, 
Where, in the beautiful long ago, 



Did you gather daisies and violets. 
And pinks, and daffodils white as 
snow? 
Drooping lids, that are veiled for e'er 

Over the tender, glorious eyes, 
Where is the heart that lived in your 
smile? 
Whose is the terrible sacrifice ? 

Nobody knows on the busy quay, 

Nobody knows in the crowded street, 
Nobody knows at the station-house. 
Nobody knows on the watchman's 
beat. 
All they can tell is, that stark and 
white, 
He drifted in on the rising tide ; 
Bury him tenderly out of sight, 
Somebody's darling — somebody*s 
pride ! 
Tenderly fold the poor pulseless hands. 
There is no more work for them to do : 
Kiss him softly with solemn lips. 
He was somebody's darling — God 
knows who ? 

P.B.E.in Coronet, 




<!ti)apters on ti)e Benetricite. 

IX.— NATURE'S OWN WORSHIP. 
* All Thy works shall praise Thee^ Lord,'' 
|ND now it is time to think what is meant in the Benedicite 
bj calling npon Nature to bless, praise, and magnify the 
Lord. 

To take it literally would be to suppose that the flame 
that flickers on the hearth, or the ice that overspreads the 
rivers, or the flowers that little children gather and cast aside, have 
words with which to glorify Him as we do ; and we neither suppose it 
of these things nor of those living things' which, although they utter 
sounds, yet have no speech. So we say, * How can they praise God ? ' 
The answer we generally arrive at is this : that as they cannot 
speak or reason they only praise God in an indirect manner ; they 
only witness in themselves how great and good their Creator' must be, 
and thus cause men to praise Him. 

Yet we have no right so to limit the honour of the Creator. We 
have no right to say that His works do not know Him and do not do 
Him homage. * His winds,' His * ice ' and * cold,' His works alto- 
gether, — they belong to Him and come straight from His hand ; and 
why should it seem to us strange that they should know their Maker ? 
* The young lions .... seek their meat from God ; * * These all 
wait upon Thee ;' * He looketh upon the earth and it trembleth:' this 
all sounds like a beautiful figure of speech, yet it impresses us with the 
feeling that there is, so to speak, an understanding between Go4 and 
Nature. How can we tell whether the parching earth may not have 
her own way of pleading for a saving shower and receiving it with 
18 
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a grace ? How can we say indeed what communion Nature may have 
with her Maker, and what ways she may have of praising and wor- 
shipping Him ? 

It may be tme that Nature's praise and worship consist in simply 
being as God made her, and fulfilling His laws and His purposes ; 
but why should we find it hard to believe that this homage goes 
straight to God ? 

Men penetrate forests and explore deserts and mountains where no 
human foot ever trod before, and which no human eye ever before 
looked upon; yet there he finds all perfect, and so it has been for ages 
with no eye to see but the eye of God and of His angels. And perhaps 
there are many spots of earUi which no other eyes but Those will ever 
see. A thousand flowers, a thousand birds in our own woods at home, 
will, we are certain, wear their beautiful colours and live out their 
lives unseen by man ; yet everywhere Nature is perfect, and we cannot 
in reality feel that these things exist only to teach us to praise God, 
but rather we feel that Nature shares this in common with men and 
angels, that her first end and purpose is to give to Him her own 
direct homage. 

But what need is there for man to call upon Nature to praise God ? 
Indeed, can Nature heed us when we call ? 

Here, again, we little know what bond there may be existing 
between ourselves and this same Nature, any more than we know what 
bond there may be between Nature and God. Did our Lord mean anything 
or nothing when He said, that if men ceased to praise Him Nature 
would put them to shame ; * the stones would immediately cry out ? ' 
As for that portion of Nature over which we have dominion, — earth, 
which was cursed for our sakes, — how can we say how far she may need 
onr voice and our example to draw her back to God ? 

One meaning at least is plain; that it is the duty of man, who is 
Nature's priest and king, to lead her to God's throne by employing her 
to His glory always ; to give Him the best of all that He has given ; to 
value the beauty and the comfort of everything that He has made, and 
serve Him with it thankfully. 

But the second meaning of the words * Bless ye the Lord,' as 
applied to Nature, is, no doubt, that she should excite and quicken 
the praises of man. She can witness to God's goodness and His 
greatness as clearly as if she spoke in words. The Bible tells iis 
that this is her work, as He set her for a witness among nations- which 
did not know Him : * He left not Himself without witness, in that He 
did good, .and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons^ filling 
our hearts with food and gladness.' 

It ii that way of magnifying Him which our Lord taught when He 
said to us, * Let your Hght so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.' Perhaps it 
is required of all created things that they let their light so shine 
before men that God's shadow may be cast upon earth and He be 
recognised and glorified. 

Once, when Job was in doubt and misery, and seemed to feel that 
God was dealing hardly with him, God talked tQ^him to show him that 
he was mistaken And this is how God taught him. 

He simply laid before him the wonders of creation. He took as it 
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vere His Book of Nature and read him pnge after page. With scarcely 
any remarks upon them God spoke of light and darkness, hail and snow, 
lightnings and clouds, stars of heaven and beasts of the earth, and 
birds and fishes, and the monster of the deep ; and as Job listened and 
thought the right spirit came to him, and he felt that the Maker of all 
these things was great and good, and that he himself was foolish and 
unthankful. 

King David took up God's lesson for himself. He would look up 
at the sky, and this thought would come into his heart: ' The heavens 
iieclare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork ; * 
he would watch the beasts of the field, the sheep feeding in the 
meadows, and he would say to himself, * The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want ; * and his feeling in looking upon all God's works seemed 
to be always, * Oh, that men would praise the Lord for His goodness, 
and for the wonderful things that He doeth for the children of men.' 

Our Lord, Who set a little child in the midst of His disciples to 
teach them humility, set the lily of the field in the midst of us to make 
us ' consider' and have faith. 

The Benedicite does the same thing. It reminds us, too, how in 
an hour of trouble and danger the Creator and Preserver of Nature has 
been trusted and found faithful. 



A REFLECTION. 

BY JAMES HILDYARD, B.D., RECTOR OF ING0LDSB7. 

[E were staying at the inn of Goldspie, near the Duke of 
Sutherland's splendid mansion, Dunrobin Castle, when our 
ears were startled at the breakfast-table by a harsh 
scratch at the window. Upon turning round we beheld 
a tame peacock looking in, as much as to say, ' Don't 
you see I want my breakfast as well as you?' We accordingly 
fed the bird liberally, who was fain to swallow rapidly as much as we 
were disposed to give him. 

Meanwhile we had the opportunity of noticing minutely his gaudy 
plumage, the extreme beauty of which I was before by no means aware 
of. Here were blended in one harmonious whole, and by a graceful and 
easy and almost imperceptible transition, silver, and gold, and copper, 
with black, green, purple, and emerald tints, gracefully varied with 
white and brown, culminating in the magnificent tail, which from time 
to time he boastfully displayed, as if he would say. Match this if you 
can, with all your skill and taste and pains. Oh, if he could but have 
held his tongue, and left us to admire in silence what a marvel of 
creative power was there I 

But he must needs speak, and then all the charm vanished ; he 
was no longer the admired of all admirers. ' What a horrid scream,' 
we all with one consent exclaimed, and then, ^what legs!' 

Thus have I seen some fair one adorning a drawing-room with her 

presence; the whisper going round, *What a lovely face, what a 

charming figure ! ' when, unluckily, the silly dame is asked to sing, 

and, unconscious of her want of skill and power, she utters a succession 
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of inharmonious sounds which set all tongues a talking to drown the 
unwelcome notes. Happy had she known her foible, and been content 
that it should be unknown to all beside. 

So is it still with all the Creator's works, lest we become as gods, 
and fancy ourselves more than men, some infirmity of the flesh, some 
inherent defect, some want of temper, some besetting sin, will still mar 
the best of us. Had this peacock had but the note of the common 
bam-door fowl, or been mute as a fish, we should still have welcomed 



his presence on the window-sill, and been only too glad to share 
with him our mid-day as well as early meal. As it was, we were 
agreeably relieved when he took his departure, and hardly cared to 
greet him on his return the following morning. 

Let me learn from this not to obtrude my presence unasked, even 
though I may possess some qualities on which I justly pride myself. 
The bird's feathers, indeed, could not have been so minutely scrutinised 
at a distance, but then we should not have been offended by the too 
close proximity of the discordant cry. 

Distance In most things, as in the landscape, adds enchantment to 
the view, and always has this recommendation, that it does much to- 
wards hiding defects. Let us bear this in mind, and we shall fare 
never the worse. Men and women, as well as peacocks, may be seen 
and heard a little too near. 
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H^gcneration, Kenetoal, anlr iEtonbersion: 

THE THREE DISTINGXHSHED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ' THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE.' 

1. Regeneration is the New Birth into the family of Grod, and 
takes place in Baptism, when, from being by nature children of wrath, 
through our descent from the first Adam, we are made Children of 
God, through union with Christ, the second Adam, the Son of Qod.* 

But infants need growth; and a long time, and many processes, 
intervene before they become men. Thus God's infants need, 

2. Renewing day by day. 

Sometimes this goes on, from the first, almost continuously. 

But often, from some hidden obstacle, growth is checked, perhaps 
for long, seems not even to begin. And then, later in life, perhaps 
some one of God's instruments may be employed to remove this ob- 
stacle, and growth begins, occasionidly with great vigour. This work 
may be called — f 

8. Conversion. 

Conversion signifies the turning round of the whole being to God, 
an entire change from sin to holiness. 

These three words are commonly confused, and employed inter- 
changeably. A little thought would show that it is a mistake to say, 
except of heathen or Jews (Agrippa was a Jew, when he said the 
often-perverted words, ' Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian'), 
that (dl need Conversion, or that any Christian^ needs to be regene- 
rated. — See Waterland's Tract on Regeneration. 







THE DUTY OF PRAISE. 
BY THE HON. AND VERY REV. A. DUNCOMBE, D.D. DEAN OF YORK. 

Ps. xxii. 22. — I mil declare Thy Name unto my Brethren^ in the 
. midst of the congregation mil 1 praise Thee. 

IHE world in which we live is opposed in many ways to the 
Gospel which we have received. The spirit which it 
breathes, the cares which it imposes, the temptations which 
it spreads, and the daily business which it entails, all these 
cross the Christian's path. And yet it is his lot to live for 
a time on this earth, to witness its many pleasures, and to share its 

* If we be veiy memherB of the Son of God, thus becoming part of Him, we 
thus become of necessity children of Ood; and *if children^ then hein* So, in the 
ordor of the Catechism, * members of Christ,' and thus, * children of God,* and 
lience, * inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.' 

t Every baptized person is a Christian, Not every baptized person as a good 
Christian (which latter is what many pious bat loose writers mean by their word, 
*a child of God* — used very confusingly in many widely-circulated religious 
tracts. For how strange to be taught to pray for a blessing which the Cate- 
chism alleges to have been already given!) All Christians have been called; not 
all the called will be chosen. And this through the own fault of the rejected. 
2« 
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labonrs and its sorrows. It is Gbd^s decree, and it is man's destiny, that 
man shall provide for his subsistence by the sweat of his brow, and that 
the various vocations of life shall be marked by energy and industry. 
If, then, it is man's lot to mingle with the affairs of this lower world, 
and to identify himself with temporal concerns: if it is his duty to aid, 
individually and collectively, in the building up of the great social 
framework, on which depends the existence of life's well-being, then he 
is to guard against that which exercises an injurious influence, to re- 
tain his possessions in a spirit of humble reliance upon the sovereign 
power of the Almighty, and to lift up his heart, in the course of his 
daily work, to Him Who is the Giver both of his talents and his time, 
and in Whom he lives, and moves, and has his being. 

These are reflections which man too commonly forgets. To his 
own hand and arm, to his own skill and enterprise, to his own powers 
and energies, he is disposed to refer the transactions of life, and the 
success and enjoyment with which they may be blessed. The dealings 
of God with himself, and with the world around, he too frequently 
overlooks, and however he may believe, as a speculative truth, that 
God's Providence orders and governs all things both in Heaven and 
earth, he is neither sufficiently impressed nor influenced by that belief. 
I don't tell you, that man wilfully disbelieves in Grod's Providential and 
all-controlling power, but he practically forgets the existence of His 
government, and he is blind to the mercies vouchsafed to himself and to 
all around him. 

Now, the text sets forth another and a different kind of teaching. 
It says, I will declare the eternal justice and holiness of God, I will 
make known all that the 8on of God has done for the sin of the world; 
how He died upon the Cross, and poured out His Blood for all man- 
kind ; I will tell of His goodness to the children of men, and that He 
is the source of all grace and consolation. I will acknowledge that 
Grod is everywhere, and in everything, that He knows our inmost 
thoughts, and that He spies out all our ways. In the 111th Psalm, 
you will find it says, that the works of the Lord are great, sought out 
of all them that have pleasure therein, i. «., if we would know anything 
of God, or if we would comprehend God's dealings, we must look be- 
yond this earth, beyond human nk>tives ; we must connect the ordinary 
operations of life with the counsels of heaven, that we may trace how 
all things work together for good to them that love God, and may 
realise how a merciful Father watches over His children, prospers 
their honest designs, and for their sakes brings good out of evil. Plain 
and intelligible as this teaching is, and easy to be complied with, yet 
how few observe it. How few serve with a devoted heart; how few 
take pleasure in observing God's ways and works ; how few swell the 
notes of praise, because they have a delight therein ; how few. care to 
drink deep of spiritual things I 

When we return home from daily work, it is our duty to reflject 
upon the day past, and to mark any special blessing we have received. 
We ought to put to ourselves such questions as these: — What return 
can I make to the Lord for the blessings which He has bestowed upon 
me ? What shall I render to Him Who is a God of mercy, as well as a 
Grod of love ? What can I do, who am ever prone to sin ? This I can 
do. I can pray on my bended knees for the gift of God's grace, to turn 
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my heart from sin, to help me to conquer wicked thouglits, and to draw 
me nearer to my God. I can search into ray inmost self, and probe the 
scars and wonnds which sin has made. I can give utterance to secret 
thoughts, confess my many, many sins, and rely on the promise, that my 
heavenly Father, Who seeth in secret, shall reward me openly. 

And in this way I shall be preparing myself for God*s public wor- 
ship, and impress my mind with that holy work which I ought not to 
neglect. The text says, In the midst of the congregation will I praise 
Thee ; and in another Psalm I read, I will give thanks mito the Lord 
with my whole heart, secretly among the faithful, and in the congre- 
gation. In public worship we pay homage to God and our Bed^emer — 
by it we are brought most sensibly under the shadow of the world 
which is unseen, thereby we sustain the ever-fainting faith of our hearts, 
strengthen the habits of devotion, and keep some check upon that 
lower world, which is ever growing up about us and within as. 

Our Blessed Lord has told us, that where two or three are gathered 
together in His Name, there He is in the midst of them. What is this, 
but to tell us that it is the will and desire of our heavenly Father to 
see His people gathered together in acts of prayer and praise. And 
what can be more reasonable than that we should praise God, assemble 
in His courts, and pour forth the offerings of ceaseless praise ? 

There is in praise this special grace, that it looks for no answer, no 
response. It is the joy of a heai^t grateful for the Past, and sensible 
of the Present. In this respect it differs from prayer. Our necessities 
bring us to our knees, our sins, fears, sorrows, and sicknesses, the 
thought of death, and the expectation of judgment, — these make the 
least thoughtful at times reflect, and bring us to our Heavenly Father. 
The reproaches of a disobedient heart, the sense of personal sinfulness, 
a desire of forgiveness, and a wish to repent, draw us day by day to 
Almighty God ; but to praise God for His many gifts, for His luve in 
the redemption of the world, to praise Him for the blessings of health 
and strength, for refreshing rest at night, and for protection during 
the day, this many of us sadly neglect, and show no conscious recognition 
either of the gifts or the Giver. How often does the sun rise in the 
east, awaken man by its glorious rays, and remind him of his Creator; 
but he goes forth to his labour and to his work without one single 
prayer on his bended knees, and without calling together his household 
and children for family worship. Again, the sun sets in the west, and 
darkness spreads over the earth ; man returns home from his toil, lies 
down as he rose, and offers no word of prayer or praise. 

If these few simple words apply to any who may happen to read 
them, may they be accepted in the spirit in which they are offered, and 
may they be applied with profit and advantage to any such soul! 

Prayer and praise are the duties of every disciple of Chiist. Blessed 
are they who realise that the prayer of a contrite heart is ever acceptable 
to the Most High, and who unite with a life of prayer offerings of 
praise and thanksgiving. 
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At the same Meeting it was resolved to form a Branch of the 
Chnrch Defence Institution for this Deanery, The open nndisgoised 
and persevering efforts of the Dissenters, under the leadership of 
Mr. Miall, M.P., to rob the Church of her ancient endowments, 
make it quite necessary, that Churchmen should stand together in 
their own defence. The object of the Church Defence Institution is 
to watch the proceedings of the Dissenters both in the country and 
in Parliament, and to give timely notice of what is being done 
against the Church, and of the best way of counteracting it. The 
organ in. the press of the Church Defence Institution is ** The 
National Church," a montUy record of Church work> price one 
penny per month, which may be ordered of any bookseller, or from 
the publisher, 25, Parliament Street, London, s.w. And every 
Churchman would do well, at the yearly expense of one shilling, to 
take it in, that he may know what is really going on in the ^Church, 
as well as what the enemies of the Church are really, doing. Mr. 
Miall has given notice in the House of Commons, that on the 
earliest day next Session he may be able to secure, he will move the 
following resolution: — ^'That the establishment by law of the 
Churches of England and Scotland involves a violation of religious 
equality, deprives those Churches o^ the right of self-government, 
imposes duties on Parliament, whic& it is not competent to discharge, 
and is hurtful to the political and religious interests of the com- 
munity, and therefore ought no longer to . be maintained." The 
Rev. N. S. Barthropp is appointed Secretary and Treasurer for this 
Deanery, and any information on the subject may be obtaJAed from 
him. 

On Sunday, August 25th, Collections were made at all the Services 
in behalf of the National Education Society. 1 he Preacher in the 
morning was the Bev. H. W, Burrows, Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
London, who happened to be staying in the neighbourhood. The 
total amount collected was £9. 199. lOd. The National Society is 
the handmaid of. the Church, in her effort to promote the religious 
education of the children, of the working classes in this country; 
and at this time especially, when such a determined effort is being 
made to exclude the subject o^ religion from all Schools, which 
receive help from the Government Grant, its operation is most 
necessary; and it deserves the liberal /support of all Churchpeople. 

On Thursday, August 8th, the Annual Sunday School Festival 
took place. After tea and cake, Ac., at the Rectory, the children^ 
teachers, and visitors adjourned, as usual, to a field in front of 
Xuigtdiill, kindly lent for their games by Captain and Mrs. Morse, 
and a happy evening was spent. The weather was remarkably 
favourable, that day being the only day in that week, which was 
unexoeptionably fair and pleasant. 
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Several of the FarishioaerB baye expressed a wish that there 
should be in Dorsley, as in manj other parishes^ a Harvest Festival. 
It is most fitting that the great annual gift of God to man in the 
harvest should be specially acknowledged. And if it meets with 
approval, an Evening Service on some weekday towards the end 
of September shall be appointed for the purpose. 

GHUBGE REGISTER. 

Baptishs. 

Aug. 7 — Josephine^ daughter of James and Dinah Wood. 
M 1 1 — Eliza Jane, daughter of Charles and Ellen Workman. 
„ 33 — William Round, son of Albert Edward and Sarah Summers 

Derrett. 
ff 29 — George Goldney, sou of Thomas and Sarah Jane Morse. 

filTBIALS. 

Aug. 6— Henry Smith, aged 40. years. 

M 15 — Walter Leonard Cull, aged 10 years. 
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The yearly Sermons for the National, Day, and Sunday Schools 
were preached on Sunday, August 11th, by the Rev. R. H. 
Clutterbuck, Yicar of St. Fhilip's, Clerkenwell. The Offertories 
were in the morning £2. lOs. 5^., and in the afternoon, £2. 8s. 3^., 
making a total of £4. Ids. 9d. This sum is small in comparison 
with the collections for the School iuads in preceding years, but it 
must be remembered, that during the past year the parishioners and 
non-resident landowners have been called upon to subscribe annually 
to the School funds, and thus many to whom hitherto the Offertories 
on one Sunday in the year were the only opportunity of helping to 
support the Schools are now regular subscribers. The difference 
between this year's collections and those of previous years may in 
some measure be accounted for by the absence from home of several 
families who may yet send in their contributions to the treasurer. 
Previously to the ' introduction of the subscription system, the 
voluntary offerings for each year, including the collections in Church 
and three subscriptions, amounted to about £25, whereas now the 
subscriptions produce more than £33, to which must be added the 
Offertories made in the Church. This must not however be turned 
by any into a pretext for abating their interest in, and withdrawing 
their aid from, an object which has the strongest claim upon every 
parishioner. It was not intended by the School Committee that the 
BubscriptionB should take the place of the collections made in the 
Farish Churchi by throwing the burden of voluntary aid on the few 
who have so cheerfully answered the appeal then made. Their 
intention was to form these subscriptions into a permanent fund for 
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the parpoee of meeting the increase in the expenditure cansed hy 
the regulations of the new Educational Act, and at the same 
time to give to all, and especially the non-suhscribers, an opportunity 
onee a ytair of helping one of the most important works in God^s 
Church, by giving to Him of their substance in His own House. 
An annual subscription of lOs. from Mr. Wm. Godsell has been 
added to last year's list. 

CHUBCH EEOISTEB. 

Baftibx. 
Aug. 18— Walter, son of Joseph and Sarah Mills, Sandhole. 

BVBIAL. 

Aug. 27 — ^Florence Annie Perris, aged 5 years. 
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. SUNCHCOMBE. 

A Sermon was preached and an Offertory made for the National 
Society on Sunday, the 25th of last month; the amount was 
£8. 128. 5d., which has been remitted to the treasurer and acknow- 
ledged by him. The Preacher was the Bev. H. W. Burrows, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, and now many years Yicar of one of the 
District Churches of the large parish of St. Pancras, in London. 
He set forth with great earnestness, force, and clearness the obliga- 
tion that rests upon all to help in securing a sound religious ' educa- 
tion for the children of the working dasses. 

Our readers should be reminded that there is to be a Choral Union 
Meeting at Gloucester Cathedral on Tuesday, September 24th, in 
which our Choir is to take part, as well as those of Dursley and 
Prampton, and of many parishes in the neighbourhood of Gloucester. 
We hope that there wUl be at least three or four hundred members 
of the different Choirs present on that 9Cca8ion, and we trust that 
the preparation for it will tend to promote correct singing, and to 
make the worship in all our congregations more hearty. 

It is proposed that our Harvest Pestival should take place on 
Thursday, the 26th of September. There will be, as usual, an 
Afternoon Service, with a Thanksgiving Offertory, to be applied this 
year in aid of the Incorporated Church Buildmg Society, which 
contributed in the year 1855 a grant of £100 to the rebuHding of 
our Church. 
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ULET. 

The Sunday School had their annual treat on the 6th of August, 
instead of having it at Christmas, as has been the case for the last 
few years. Thu seemed to g^ve satisfaction, and the prospect of 
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playing in the grounds at Stout's Hill was eagerly anticipated ; bat 
when the afternoon arrived there was a heavy fall of ndn, 
which Uireatened to keep every t>ne in the school-room. Happily 
it i^learedy and after tea the children insisted on playing in the long 
wet -grass, where they carried on all their nsnal games jost as if it 
had been dry. The boat, tod, which they were allowed to tise, 
caased great excitement and delight, until darkness forced a dis- 
persion homewards. 

Although he was not directly connected with the parish of Uleyi 
yet from his Ibng residence in the neighbourhood and frequent pre- 
sence amongst us, Mr. Cornwall's death must not pass unnoticed. 
For a greater number of years than most TJley people can rememberi 
he has been present at the Annual Missionary Meeting, over which 
he presided as Organizing Secretary, and when the time comes round 
again many hearts will be sad to see his place empty, for he was 
known to all, and res^ted by all. He entered into his rest on the 
5th of August, and was buried in Eingsoote churchyard on the 10th 
in the presence of a great number of his parishioners and neighboursi 
who had assembled to show this last token of their respect. 

Another has been taken fraxa us, who was well known ii^ Uley. 
For eight years Mr. Thomas Holloway most carefully and con- 
scientiously filled the place of Master of the National School. 
During that time-he won the esteem and respect of all classes, and 
in a jemarkable degree the affection of his pupils. Failing health 
compelled him to relinquish his work at Michaelmas, 1868, and so 
put an enid to his connection with a school, in which he had been 
successively Monitor, Pupil Teacher, and Master. During the long 
illness, which has at last come to its termination, the esteem in 
which he was held by the Principal of the College, where he had 
been trained, and by others who had known him, became most evi- 
dent, and if his life seems to us to have been cut short, he has left 
b^ind him an example of uprightness and true Christian life. 

CHURCH IlEGISTEB. 

BxTKIALS. 

July 31— Thomas HoUcway, ag«d 35 years. 
Aug. 5— ^Sarah Tilley, aged 64 years. 



WHrncoai, paiNTBB, stamp officb, long stbxbt, dubslbt. 
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BERKELEY. 



For some time past this parish has been in a state of unusual 
excitement, in consequence of preparations for holding the Annual 
Harvest Festival and Thanksgiving, which took place on Thursday 
last. Lord and Lady Fitzhardinge were good enough to lend the 
Castle Meadow for the purpose of a tea and amusements in connection 
with the Feast. The day commenced with the 8 o'clock choral 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist in the Parish Church. It is 
much to be regretted that this service was not more numerously 
attended. Out of 4.500 souls only 18 presented themselves at the 
Altar. Matins commenced at 11 o'clock with a procession of 
Choristers and eight Clergymen, including the Rev. Edward Osborne, 
curate of Kenn, diocese of Exeter, who was the morning Preacher. 
The procession advanced from the belfry tower to the west door and 
went slowly up the aisle to the chancel, singing the hymn ** Come, 
ye thankful people, come," The service throughout was fully choral, 
the Psalms well chanted, and an anthem, ** The Lord is my Shepherd" 
from the **Fowle" Collection by Sparks, rendered very carefully by 
the choir. The collection in the morning Service, amounting to 
£5. 15s. 3d., was for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, that in the evening, £5. 8s. 3d., for the Church 
Fund. The Service in the evening was much the same as that in 
the morning.' The Rev. J. Davidson, M.A., of Chipping Sodbury, 
was the preacher, and the Processional Hymn was '* Onward Christian 
Soldiers." There was a luncheon at the Castle at half-past one 
o'clock, to which the Clergy present at the Thanksgiving Services 
were invited. At about three o'clock the amusements commenced 
in the Castle Meadow, and consisted of races, long jumps, games, 
and dancing. The last amusement seemed to be the favourite, as 
most of those not engaged in it formed a ring round the dancers 
and watched their evolutions with manifest pleasure. Apart 
from the tent of the dancers . stood the small canvass of those 
engaged in the decoction of the tea, and at half-past four many 
eager eyes watched the proceedings of those, who were busy with 
the hissing urns and kettles. Between the hours of half-past four 
and five o'clock about 500 people sat down to tea underneath the 
huge tent spread for the tables. It was a deliglitful sight to see so 
many people, rich and poor, enjoying themselves innocently, but 
it was still more pleasurable to see about 50 of the very poor 
admitted gratuitously to partake of cake and tea, as soon as the 
subscribers had finished. It would be well before we conclude 
this notice to say a few words about Harvest Festivals and Harvest 
Thanksgivings, and to mention one or two things which may not be 
generally known. Our space however is so limited that we cannot 
do more than advert to what we should like to dwell some time 
upon. fTo be continued in the next MagcaAne,) 

In future Evensong on Holy Daye will be at 8 p.m., instead of 
at 8.30 p.m. 
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CHTJRCH REGISTER. 

Baptism. 
Sept. 1 — ^George, son of George and Sarah Long, Berkeley. 
„ 15— Alfred Henry, son of John and Matilda Ayrie, Sanigar, 
„ „ William, son of Robert and Lucy Barge, Peddington. 
,, 22 — Emily Fhilena, daughter of John and Emma Isaacs, Wick, 
y, „ George Enoch, son of Enoch & Hannah Palmer, Halmore. 
„ „ Isabella Francis, daughter of Richard and Lucy Russell, 

Ham. 
„ 27 — ^Percy George, son of John and Emily Harris, Billow. 
Farm. 

Mabbtages. 
Sept. 24 — Emanuel Happerley to Mary Beard, both of Woodford. 
„ „ William Alexander Long, of Wotton-under-Edge, to Alice 
Rebecca Hooper, of Newport House. 

BUBIALS. 

Edwin Drinkwater Qhosely, aged 70 years. 
Hannah Maria Smith, age unknown. 
Helena Bruton, aged 3 years. 
Harriet Grafton, aged 56 years. 
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COALEY. 

In parish registers, in the last century especially, may frequently 
be found such an entry as the following, which is extracted :— 

" 1782. Received of E. Brookes, for burying of Thomas Parsons 
in Linen, £2. 10s. Od. 

And frequently these words "Affidavit delivered," are inserted 
after the Register of Burial. 

The reason was, because in the year 1666, i.e. in the reign of 
Charles II, the Parliament for the encouragement of the woollen 
manufacture, and the discouragement of the importation of linen 
from beyond seas, passed an Act, which imposed a fine of £5 upon any, 
who should bury their friends in linen. The Act specified, " That 
no corpse should be buried in any other material than a Manu- 
facture of Sheep's wool under a penalty of £5, and also that an 
Affidavit should be made within eight days after Burial ; one moiety 
to be for the Poor, the other for the Informer." This Act was 
amended again in 1680, and only repealed in 1814. The Gentry in 
those days thought it became them to pay the fine rather than 
comply, and be buried as their poorer brethren, and paid the fine 
gladly. The Undertaker was generally the Informer, and pocketed 
his share £2. 10s. Od., and thus every one was satisfied. 

Foxes abound in Coaley, and so must they have done in former 
years, together with Pole-cats and Sparrows. Perhapp, however, 
Churchwardens would not be in favour with their Landlord, if they 
did as was the custom a century since. 
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In the Churchwardens' aocounta of Coaley, in the year 1772, 
Eobert Seaborn being Churchwarden, we have these entries : — 

B. d. 
"Paid for 10 dozen and 8 Sparrows killed 2 8 

«' Paid for 2 Foxes killed 2 

" Paid for a Pole-eat killed 4 

Similar entries appear almost yearly — 

1 shilling the price of a Fox, and 4d. for a Pole-cat, and 3d. a 
dozen for Sparrows. 
In 1 777, there is an entry — 

Paid for Two Fishers, 8d.— probably Kingfishers. 
In 1789—" For Hedge Hog, 4d." 

lii 1819 — "In going round the Parish to let the people know 
when Divine Service was to be, and the Clerk, &c., 6d." ! [Not 
liberal pay.] 

1819— Paid the Clerk for tolling the Bell for the late King's 
Funeral, 28. 6d. 

The Night School will re-open on Monday, October 28th, at 
7 o'clock. No boys will be admitted under 13 years of age. The 
payments and hours of attendance will be as before. 

Sept. 15— Collections for Lighting the Church, £1. 7b. lOd. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptisk. 
Sept. 16 — ^Mary Jane Elizabeth, daughter of John and Emily 
Elizabeth Russell. 

BimiAL. 
Sept. 7 — Ann "Watts, the ITnion House, Dursley, aged 73 years. 
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DURSLEY. 

The Night Schools opened on the 30th day of September. They 
are intended for the benefit of those, who having passed the age 
during which they were able to attend the Day Schools, still desire 
to keep up the knowledge which they have gained, and to improve 
themselves. None are admitted under 12 years of age under any 
circumstances, and not under 13, unless there is some sufficient 
cause for their having been taken away from the Day School. But 
they may be admitted at any age above. 

The conditions. required by Government in order to obtain a Grant, 
have been found to work so injuriously, that no Grant will be sought 
for this year. The Schools will be supported by the payment of the 
Scholars, together with such subscriptions as may be obtained for 
the purpose. And they will be open only so long as a sufficient 
number shall be found desirous to attend them, and either twiee or 
three times a week, as the Scholars shall desire. 
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* Go, sir, to the Prime Minister, and tell him, that so long as I have a little boy like that 
to support me in my necessities, I am not open to his bribes.* 



VENN AND HIS SON. 

XIV.— lO. 
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^ ^ohlt IBxampIe. 

[CCOKDING to an ancient custora tlie nomination and 
election of a Bishop have to be publicly confirmed, and 
an opportunity is given to any one to object to the ap- 
pointment. For the province of Canterbury this Confirm- 
ation usually takes place in Bow Church, London, and 
although this old form was in 1842 pronounced to be legally useless 
by the Court of Queen's Bench, yet that it has, on some occasions, 
proved to be a moral security to the Church, is clear from an incident 
which is narrated in a Memoir .of the Reverend Henry Venn. 

* Mr. Venn had heard some divine of the day speak irreverently 
in a large company of the sacrifice of Isaac, and raise the question, 
in a sneering tone, whether the Almighty could have commanded such 
a sacrifice. The remark rested in his mind, and, when it was pro- 
posed to raise the clergyman who had made it to the Episcopal 
Bench, Mr. Vemi wrote to the Premier, informing him of what he 
had ^heard, and assuring him, that if. the appointment were persisted 
in, he would allege the objection in Bow Church, and would print 
and circulate the offensive expression which had been used. The 
tone of his letter no doubt showed the Prime Minister that he had 
to deal with a man of determination, and one who would be as 
good as his word. 

' No direct answer was returned to Mr. Venn s communication ; 
but, as he was sitting one day in his humble residence, which com- 
manded a view of the Thames, a messenger -entered^ and put a 
letter into his hand from the Premier. It was to the effect that 
a CroT7n living of considerable value tras vacant, and was much at 
Mr. Venn's service, if it suited him to accept it. There was no 
word of allusion to Mr. Venn's communication, and it was not for 
some moments that the truth flashed upon him that the benefice 
was offered to him as hush-money. The colour flushed up to his 
brow when he caught the Premier's meaning, and, crumpling the 
letter in his hand, he sternly ordered the messenger to attend to 
what passed. Calling to him his littte boy who was playing about 
the room, he asked him whether he saw the watermen plying on 
the river, and, on the child's saying that he did, Mr. Venn asked 
liim, if father and mother were very, very poor, and could do nothing 
to help themselves, whether he would row a boat on the Thames and 
earn them some money? 

^ The boy's eyes sparkled with pleasure as he said that he should 
like to row a boat for his parents. 

* " Go, sir, to the Prime Minister," said Mr. Venn to the messenger, 
'^ and tell him, that so long as I have a little boy like that to support 
me in my necessities, I am not open to his bribes." 

* Mr. Venn died, as he had lived, in very poor circumstances ; 
but his fidelity saved the Church from a most injurious appoint- 
ment. The name of the clergyman against whom he had protested 
was withdrawn, and another substituted. The Prime Minister dared 
not face an objection so well founded, and put forth with such manifest 
determination.' 
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Chapteii I. 

|N a nook of tLe Wiltsliire Downs, there lies a pictaresque 
hamlet. There is only one large house, — a red brick one 
Tvith gable ends, and round it cluster the cottages of the 
workpeople. A few trees shelter it, and in the garden of 
the Grange stand some magnificent vews. 

The hamlet is called Shere, and it belongs to the Parish of Balford, 
which, with its church, lies on the other side of the hill. Shere Grange 
is now a farm-house, and apparently a thriving one, for it is surrounded 
by goodly stacks of hay and corn, and sleek cattle are in the yard and 
meadows. But the men stand in groups to-day, — they are not in 
their working clothes, for they have carried their master to his grave. 

Not one week ago Josiah Wharton had been as strong and hale as 
any of them, and now he lay in Balford Churchyard, and the shock 
seemed even greater now that the excitement was over, and they 
had carried him quite away from their midst. He had gone out on 
horseback, and whether he had a fit, or whether his horse threw him, 
none knew, but he had been picked up insensible, and never rallied. 

His wife had died at the birth of her yoimgest child, and six orphan 
sons and daughters had gone back that day to the home which had 
been so thriving and happy. Josiah Wharton was a truly good man, 
and from far and near ftriends had come to his burying ; but they were 
gone home now, and only the rector of the parish, Mr. Marshall, was 
lefL He came to the stricken family in the first agony of their 
trouble, and he knew that even that was less hard to bear than the 
stillness of the house to-night. 

He encouraged them to speak of their father ; and before he left 
them' that night, he had led them to depend for help and comfort on 
the Heavenly Father, Who, according to His gracious promise, would 
help and comfort them. 

' You have a great charge, George,' he said to the eldest son as he 
parted from him at the gate ;* ' but you will be able to bear it. Keep 
your father s example before you, and try to do as you know he would 
have wished you to do. And of course I need not say, that if I can 
ever be of the slightest use to you, you must come to me.' 

^ I will, indeed, Mr. Marshall. I don't know what we should any 
of us have done without you this week,' said the young man. 

As Mr. Mar^iall walked home he thought anxiously over the whole 
circumstances of the Whartons as far as he knew them. It was not 
that he did not himself believe what he had said about the promises o1 
God to the fatherless. He did not for a moment doubt them, yet he 
could not help feeling the strangeness of the affliction which had laid 
so heavy a burden upon them, and especially upon George, the eldest 
son. He would have realised this burden even more than he did, if he 
had returned to the house with poor George, and had seen him take 
out the will which had been read to them all that day, and had seen 
him pore over it by himself that he might get at the full meaning of 
his father's words. Once more he pondered on the sentence : * My 
" son George to carry on the business for the rest of the family, and to 
give a home to his brothers and sisters until the youngest shall be 
twenty^one.' He had assisted his father in managing the farm ever 
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since be left school, bat be was only twenty-tbreo now, and bad bad 
little experience in its actual management. 

All tbe buying and selling, tbe outgoings and incomings, tbe 
arrangements for tbe education of tbe younger cbildren, eyerytbing bad 
been settled witbout reference to bim. And now tbe wbole bad fallen 
upon bim. Wben tbat will was made, bow little did Josiab Wbarton 
suppose tbat be would bimself be taken from bis cbildren so soon I 
At present' George was unable to derire any comfort from tbe proof 
wbidi bis fatber bad given of bis confidence in bim. He could ovUj 
look forward witb dismay, wbich seemed to deepen and widen as be 
tbougbt of tbe Future. Mary and Anna bad left scbool. Tbey would 
no doubt stay witb bim, at all eyents for tbe present; but tbere were 
besides tbem two boys and a delicate girl still at scbool. Already nego- 
tiations were begun as to tbe apprenticing of tbe elder of tbese boys, 
and already be bad sbown, even to bis fatber, signs of rebellion. Wbat 
cbance, tben, was tbere for tbe autbority of an elder brotber? 

George sat on, be bardly knew bow long, bis bead on bis bands, 
witb tbe will open before bim. Tbe signature looked so solemn now; 
and be could imagine so well bis father's face and manner wben be 
made tbe will and signed it. It bore traces of sucb loving and con- 
siderate tbougbt. And wbile tbe ayailable property was lefb to tbe 
eldest son in order tbat be might provide for the rest, tbe trifles about 
which there might be heart-burnings were exactly apportioned. Tbere 
was no chance of dispute. All was settled. George supposed tbat 
everybody in tbe bouse was asleep, exhausted witb the grief of the day. 
His bead was bowed on bis arms on tbe table, wben be was roused by 
a hand on his shoulder. 

' I tbougbt yon bad gone to bed long ago, Mary,' be said, as bis 
sister, witb her white face contrasting all the more with tbe deep black 
of her dress, came to bim and kissed bim. 

She was very, very cold, even in tbat hot sunmier night, but very 
calm, and she had come to comfort George. She saw the will lying 
tbere, and she knew wbat be was feeling. Frank and Walter bad 
been saying that it was a fine thing for George to be master, — ^and 
even Anna seemed to apprehend no difficulty; but Mary had seen in 
George's face tbat they were wrong. 

'I came down, dear, to say tbat we will none of us burden you a 
day longer than we must. Of course tbe boys and Alice must be 
an expense, but Anna and I can go out as governesses. You know 
we did think of it when the cattle disease caused so much loss.' 

' Mary I ' said George, starting up, < do you want to make me more 
miserable ? Is tbat wbat he would have wished?' 

And tbe young man pointed to tbe signature. 

f Yes, it is, George. He bad no thought of our weighing you down 
for years. It will be eleven years before Walter comes of age ; and even 
then it does not follow tbat we shall all be off your bands.' 

' But I don't want to look upon it in tbat way,' said George; ' if I 
do I know it will be uphill work. I want to undertake tbe trust my. 
father has given me, and fulfil it as be would have wished. That is 
what Mr. Marshall tells me I should lay before me as my rule, and I 
am sure he is right. Now, you cannot say that you think he would 
have wished me to allow you and Anna to go away and earn your own 
4 
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living while we hare this home, which he has given ns all alike. I 
am only your manager, you see, Mary dear, and of course if I turn out 
a bad manager you must shift for yourselves, but I will do my best. 
And besides, you and Anna must keep house for me.' 

* And what will Janet say?' asked Mary. 

* That is the one thing I can't talk about just yet. Good-night, 
Maiy dear.' 

And she saw as he turned that his eyes were wet with tears. 



Chapter II. 

Ok the other side of the hill, and in the village of Balford, there was 
another farm-house. Mr.' and Mrs. Harris and their daughter Janet 
lived in it, and the intimacy was very great between them and the 
family of the Whartons. Mr. Wharton and Mr. Harris had for many 
years been the two churchwardens, and had consulted together about 
many matters affecting the welfare of the Balford people. They were 
generally of one mind, though Mr. Wharton *s was ever the more liberal 
spirit. 

Janet was an only child, and had been brought up in every comfort. 
Her education was not particularly judicious, but large sums of money 
had been spent on it, and her father boasted that Squire Brenley's 
daughters had not had so many advantages as his Janet. She was 
sprightly and winning, too, in her manner, and rather pretty; and when 
she left school there were no bounds to the ambitious views of her 
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mother as regarded marriage. Gradually, however, everybody had 
acquiesced in the notion that she would one day become George Whar- 
ton's wife. Every Sunday they met on the way to church, and often 
in the week besides, for some of the Grange land ran down into 
Balford, and it was surprising how much more attention it required 
from George than the other parts of the farm. 

There was as yet no engngement, but Janet liked the young man's 
attentions, and it was far more pleasant to stroll with him over the hill 
on the summer evenings, or to sing with him in the winter, while her 
father and mother played cribbage, than to spend her time alone with 
them. And as for George, he had given her the whole love of his 
heart, and had looked forward eagerly to the time when he should be 
established in business for himself, and bring home Janet Harris as 
his wife. 

Mr. Wharton's death touched the heart of his friend on the other 
side of the hill as nothing else had ever done. He was himself many 
years older, and had had serious illnesses, whereas Josiah Wharton had 
been strong and well till the very day of his death. And yet he was 
gone to his account, and the question would force itself on the mind of 
Mr. Harris whether he might not h&ve to render in his own before long. 

He went to the funeral, and was overcome by the sight of the 
«ons and daughters in their terrible grief. Janet had put on mourn- 
ing too, and he had caught sight of her as she sat in a dark corner of 
the church sobbing. George Wharton did not see her; if he had it 
would have been his one grain of comfort on that sad day, to know 
that she shared his sonx)w. As it was, he did not go to her house at 
all that week. ' She was often looking out for him, and more than once 
she put on her hat and went to the boundary stile where they had so 
often met ; but he did not come, and it seemed too soon for her to go 
to the Grange. There was more difficulty in her going now that 
George was master there, and she felt inclined to be displeased that 
he had not sought her. 

He might have known, she thought, how much she was feeling for 
him, and also how much she had loved his father. Even on Sunday 
as they came out of ehurch he had done no more than shake hands 
with her, and give his arfti again to his sister as they turned away to 
visit the new-made grave. Janet had put some of her choicest flowers 
on it, and wondered whether George would recognise them ; but he said 
nothing, and she felt chilled and unhappy. 

But he had recognised them. He had seen her black dress and 
her pale face ; and these things made him turn the more resolutely 
away from her. If they had been engaged, he could have gone to her 
and set her free, showing her how impossible it would be for him to 
marry until his tnist was fulfilled. But they were neither of them 
bound, and all he had to do was gradually to loosen the ties of close 
friendship, and show her that he was no longer master of his Future. 

It was not a question of money, or at all events it need not be if 
JMr. Harris approved the marriage. He was rich, and Janet would be 
well provided for, but it was the sense of his responsibilities, and of the 
years which must elapse before he could discharge them, that made 
George's resolution so strong. 

{To he continued.) 
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Cfiapters on tf)t ^tnftiicitt^ 

X,^THE SONGS OF THE PILGRIMS. 

* ye children of wen, bless ye the Lord: praise Rvn^ and magnify Him 

for ever.^ 

IHE Benedicite has reached its highest point when it says,. 
* ye Children of Men, bless ye the Lord.' With each 
new verse the call for onr reverence and love has grown 
stronger and stronger, nntil at last it becomes a call for 
oar thanksgiving also. It is like some beautiful proces- 
sional chant which we hear, coming nearer and nearer, until it at last 
reaches us in the full strength of sound, and then we rise and join in 
our voices. 

* ye Children of Men, bless ye the Lord : praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever.' There are no two meanings to this verse. Our wor- 
ship, we know, is to be of body and soul, heart, and voice, and life. 

* We bless Thee for onr creation, preser?ation, and all the blessings 
of this life ; but above all for Thine inestimable love in the redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ; for the means of grace, and for 
the hope of glory.' That is how the Prayer-book expresses the reason 
why the * Children of Men ' should bless, praise, and magnify God. 
And then we are taught to add, * We beseech Thee, give us a due sense 
of all Thy mercies, that our hearts may be unfeignedly thankful.* And 
then follows the way in which the Children of Men are to be thankful, — 

* Tliat we show forth Thy praise, not only with our lips but in our 
lives, by ginng up ourselves to Thy service, and by walking before Thee 
in holiness and righteousness all our days.' 

But just as in the heavens there are different works which have 
different ways of showing forth God's praise, and as the earth has her 
mountains and her seas, and trees and herbs, which have different ways 
of*praising Him also, so in the human world there are different condi- 
tions of men who have their various ways and gifts for the same end. 

* let Israel bless the Lord;' * ye Priests of the Lord ;' * Ser- 
vants of the Lord;' * Spirits and Souls of the Righteous;' Holy and 
humble Men of heart,' and at last, those who are raising this hymn, 
' Ananias, Azarias, and Misael.' 

Before we go on from the verse, ' ye. Children of Men, bless ye 
the Lord,' we need stop and think that it is here, if anywhere, that the 
Benedicite is in danger of being a mockery, and it rests with ourselves 
to make it so. There are * Children of Men ' who cannot bless God be- 
cause they know nothing about Him ; and the missionary puts his Bene- 
dicite into practice when he goes forth to *tell it out among the 
heathen that the Lord reigneth;' but we make ours a mockery if we 
nerer give them a thought, or a prayer, or a helpful deed. And among 
the thousands amongst us and around us we make it a mockery if 
our lips say, * Bless, praise, magnify the Lord,' and our lives say, 

* Forget Him, and murmur at His doings.' Perhaps, after all, sun 
and moon, and earth and sea, take up the Benedicite more dutifully 
than we do, the Children of Men. 

First in order in the Hymn comes Israel ; ' let Israel bless the 
Lord ; praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.' 

Of course we know that Israel was God's chosen people — quite 
separate from the rest of the world — and God's especial care. So 
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they had of all people the greatest reason to bless God ; and the three 
Israelites who praised God out of the furnace remembered this with 
gratitude. And eyen now, though the people of Israel walk in dark- 
ness for a time, they stand foremost as the people of Grod ; for we 
are told that He has not cast them away, and that He will < gather ' 
them yet. 

In the chapter in the Revelation, where St. John writes of the 
* great multitude * which he saw before the throne, Israel came first, 
and the eai-th was not to be touched for destruction until Israel was 
safe. So in placing them first, we are but giving the rightful chief 
place to the highest branch of God*s human household. 

But this verse has a second meaning for us as Christians. With us 
it must also mean the Church of Christ, the visible Church, which is 
yet < militant here in earth,' and the invisible Church of Christ, whose 
earthly existence is ended, and which is at rest in heaven. 

First in tiiie Israel of Christ comes the Priesthood, because its dig- 
nity is the highest among the Children of Men. 

Priests are called in the Prayer-book ' messengers, watchmen, and 
stewards of the Lord.' Their office is not of man's appointing, but of 
God's. They are the teachers whom God has given us, therefore we 
are not free to choose any others. We are not free to have public 
worship conducted, or the holy sacraments administered, by any 
others, because no others are appointed by God. The first Christian 
priests were the Holy Apostles, to whom our Lord gave certain power 
and authority, and on whom He breathed the Holy Ghost, and to whom 
He said, ' As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.' The 
Apostles passed on the gift to others by laying on of hands, and so it has 
come down to our clergy of to-day. 

It is true, of course, that this special gift of the Holy Spirit, re- 
ceived at ordination, can be misused or neglected by the priest of the 
Lord, just as the ordinary gift of the Holy Spirit can be neglected and 
misused by those who receive it at Baptism; but we have but to 
take the good things God sends through the means by which God 
sends them. So His sacraments and o&er means of grace we take 
from the hands of those whom He has appointed to distribute them; 
but just the same as even while the harvest is ripe and the reapers 
are gathering it in, we yet say to God, * Give us this day our daily 
bread,' looking straight up to the Giver Himself; so while we receive 
the means of grace at the hands of His ministers, we look up to God 
for each good gift, and understand that it comes direct from Him. 

The chiefs of the Priesthood are the Bishops, who are set over the 
other priests according to God's law of rule and order. The Archbishops 
again are the chiefs of the Bishops. The three orders of clergy are 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. We know how important it must be 
that God's ' messengers, watchmen, and stewards,' should be faithful in 
their office ; therefore, when they are taking Holy Orders, when laymen 
are being made deacons, and deacons are being made priests, we use 
certain prayers in church which are known as the Ember collects, in 
which we pray God to bless those who are admitted into the sacred 
ministry of His Chm-ch, and to let none be admitted who are unworthy. 

After the * Priests of the Lord ' come in the Benedicite, the ' Ser* 
vants of the Lord.' 
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Now, though all who serve Ood are His servants, yet He has some 
who have entered upon some especial office in His household. Among 
these are the deacons, who are those of the clergy who have not taken 
upon themselves the full vows of the ministry, and so have not entered 
the Priesthood. The clergy are first ordained deacons, that they may 
be proved before they are admitted into the higher order. Their 
work is to assist the priest in the services of the Church particularly, 
and to visit the sick and poor. 

As we would respect the ambassadors and officers of a great king, 
we respect the bishops, priests, and deacons, who are the ambassadors 
and officers of the King of kings. 

There are other special servants of Ood of different kinds. There 
are, for instance, choristers, who, whatever may be their station, high or 
lowly, hold a distinct and a responsible position in the household of Gk>d. 
They may have taken no vows upon them, and they may have business 
and occupation out in the busy world, but they have received from God 
the angels' gift, and they are doing angels' work before the throne. 

Then, too, among the Servants of the Lord is the physician with 
his gift of healing: his charge over the body, which is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. There are the lawful monarchs of kingdoms, who 
hold their sovereignty under God. 

80 we are thinking of those who fill some special office in His 
household when we sing, ' ye Servants of the Lord/ and we are call- 
ing upon them to give Him praise by means of His gifts to them when 
we say, * Bless ye the Lord: praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.' . 

' From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same, the 
Lord*s name is to be praised.* 

< Whoso offereth praise glorifieth Me,* says God ; and when we think 
of Him, the great God, listening from heaven for the sounds of earthly 
praise, we feel how good the great God must be, taking pleasure in 
all that He has made, and longing to see all happy in their creation. 

* Be thankful unto Him, and bless His name,' says king David; < for 
the Lord is good.' ' Serve the Lord with gladness; come before His 
presence with singing.' 

So should we, the children of men, fill with praise the house of 
our pilgrimage, until at last, our pilgrimage ended, we may truly 
<come before His presence with a song.' 



BITTER is the wind in March ; And thank God every month and year 

April winds jonr frame will searoh; That He still doth leave yon here ; 

Go out most cautiously in May ; Yet willingly prepare to go, 

In June, you'll go out every day ; If your Father wills it so. 

July, — you are free at length ! Nor be impatient to be gone, 

August air will give you strength ; Be content to linger on 

September, — now begin to mind ; If that should be your Father's will, 

October is not often kind ; He forgets not you are ill. 

Novemberr-now you close shut up ; You must not murmur at delay 

December, — ^patiently receive your cup; That lands you in such glorious day, 

January,— watoh, and wait ; And keeps you there with Him for aye ; 

Febmazy,— think upon your state, Only patient,— watch and pray t 

J. E. C. F. 
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9L SbMt^ of tfit Hife of Jof)n Unojr. 

BY GEORGE VENABLE8, 8.C.L., F.R.A.B. VICAR OF 8. MATTHEW's, LEICESTER, 

|COTLAND can justly boast of having prodaced some of 
the noblest characters that have benefited or adorned our 
world. She has had her warriors of might and prowess ; 
she has produced metaphysicians of the highest mental 
acumen; her poets rank amongst the first; one of her 
novelists perhaps stands alone. And when her heroes are recounted, 
wo may well place among them old John Knox, the priest, preacher, 
and reformer. 

As a loyal member of the Church of the Anglican Communion, 
and as one who believes Episcopacy to be decidedly Scriptural, histori- 
cally correct, and essentiaV therefore to the perfection, if not to the 
existence, of the Church, the writer cannot but regret the course 
which John Enox adopted in reference to Episcopacy; although no 
one who reads the history of his times can feel surprised at it, nor 
can wonder that many then confounded mere Prelacy with Episcopacy.* 

John Enox was born in the year 1505, perhaps at Gifiibrd, in the 
Lothians ; and died November 24, 1572 ; being sixty-seven years of age. 
He thus lived in the reign of James IV., a king of ability, who married 
a daughter of our King Henry VII., and who fell at Flodden Field ; of 
his son, James V., who married, as his second wife, a daughter of 
the Duke of Guise, a strong Papistical family, and of their most un- 
fortunate daughter, 'Mary, Queen of Scots.* Scotland was under a 
Regency acting for James VI. (our James I.) when the Reformer died. 

Enox was educated at the University of St. Andrews, where he 
appears to havd displayed more than average ability, and he was 
ordained a priest in the then un-reformed Church of Scotland. While 
residing at St. Andrews, he was a close student; and he was not 
ignorant of the great change then proceeding in the minds of many 
of his countrymen in reference to religion. At this crisis in his life 
he witnessed a terrible specimen of persecution, which must have 
greatly stimulated any inclination he already possessed for reform- 
ation. Patrick Hamilton, a youth of royal lineage, the first martyr 
to the Reformation in Scotland, was decoyed, under pretence of a 
free conference, to St. Andrews, where he was imprisoned by Arch- 
bishop Beatoun, and committed to the flames in February, 1528, in 
the twenty-fourth year of his age, He defended himself with great 
firmness and modesty, and died as a faithful Christian ought to 
die. It seems impossible to avoid the inference, that such an event 
would produce a painful influence in the mind of young Enox ; nor can 
we wonder if in after years he showed no great anxiety for an 
Episcopal rule in Christ's Church, which he would very naturally, 
though incorrectly, identify with the persecution which he had wit- 
nessed, and by which he himself severely sufTered. 

Many and bitter were the persecutions between 1530 and 1540; 
and by 1542 Knox had proceeded such lengths in his teaching at 
St. Andrews that he was degraded from the Romish Priesthood, 

* Accurately there is no diff^^rence between Prelacy and Episcopacy; but I 
have used the terms in tbeir more popular though incorrect sense, by i^hich 
Prelacy conveys the notion of something arrogant and imperious. 
10 
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and retired. Soon after, the Cardinal Beatoan was assassinated. 
John Hamilton was appointed his successor by the Begent. He 
liralled his predecessor in the eagerness with which he sought the. 
destruction of Knox, who took refuge in the castle of St. Andrews ; 
and, under the protection of certain men of influence, he entered 
upon a ministration there. He taught powerfully by means of fre- 
quent catechising, as well as by preaching. In a disputation before 
a Convention, he announced his conyiction that the Church of Rome 
was the synagogue of Satan, and the Pope the Man of Sin, This led 
to other disputations, in all of which the Keformer appears to have com- 
pletely silenced his opponents; but, in 1547, a French fleet appeared 
before St. Andrews ; and the result was, that the place capitulated : all 
lives were spared ; but the Reformers were conveyed to France, where, 
contrary to agreement, they were made prisoners of war, at the soli- 
citation, it is said, of the Pope and of the Scottish clergy. Knox 
was confined on board the galleys, where he 8uff*ered much indignity! 
His health gave way greatly while he was on board the galley ; but in 
the depth of his misery he uttered a kind of prophetical assurance 
that he should yet live to preach in the cathedral of St. Andrews. 

In 1549, after nineteen months* captivity, Eoiox was set free — 
by what means, however, does not appear. Edward VI. was then 
king of England ; and to England Knox betook himself for a while. 
Appointed by the Privy Council, he went to preach at Berwick. 
Tonstel, then Bishop of Durham, a man of politeness and high scholar- 
ship, was much more inclined to Popery than to Protestantism. He 
convened a meeting at Newcastle ; and before the Bishop and his 
learned clergy the indomitable Reformer proclaimed and sustained his 
doctrines. He attacked the mass as in itself an idol. It appears that 
the learned Bishop and his friends were a good deal baffled by this ora- 
tion; and it seems pretty clear that, shortly afterwards, Knox was made 
one of the six chaplains of King Edward VI. He was consulted, too, in 
the revision of the Book of Common Prayer and the Articles of Religion. 

Somewhere about this time he married Miss Marjorey Bowes, 
by which event he became attached to a very honourable family. 
Falling under the displeasure of the Duke of Northumberland, he 
foond himself summoned before the Privy Council in London. He 
was most honourably acquitted. In the beginning of 1553, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer offered him the living of All-Hallows, London; but 
Knox declined it, not feeling free to accept any charge in the English 
Church, whose reformation, in his view, had not gone far enough. There 
seems no doubt that after this he was offered a bishopric — probably \ 
the bishopric of Newcastle, which it was proposed to form out of the 
see of Durham, but Knox had no desire to beqome a bishop. 

On the accession of Queen Mary to the throne of England, Knox 
left London, and itinerated in Buckinghamshire and Kent. In a : 
Confession, or Prayer, which he drew up at this time, he distinctly 
prays on behalf of our Queen Mary. He was especially successful 
at Amersham, where the people had been greatly attached to the ge- 
neral principles of Wickliffe. About the beginning of 1554, Knox 
saw plainly that he was in great peril of his liberty, and probably of 
life, if he continued longer in England ; so he cautiously passed over 
to Dieppe, and within a short time found his way into Switzerland, 
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where he made the personal friendship of Calyin and other Reformers. 
Geneva was the principal place of his al^ode. Circnmstances in- 
duced him, howeTer, to accept an opportunity of ministration at 
Frankfort. The dissensions amongst the Reformers there ran high. 
Some who had come oyer from England desired to retain manj of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Ghnrch, while others vigoronsly 
opposed them; nor does the conduct of any party appear to reflect 
great credit on their charity. Matters looked very serious for the 
well-heing of the Reformation; and it appears that, in order to get 
quit of Knox, some of the Reformers accused him of high treason 
against the Emperor of Germany, his son Philip, and Queen Maiy of 
England. Knox returned, therefore, to Geneva. The charge of trea- 
son was not substantiated ; it appears to have been founded chiefly on 
a strong onslaught which he made in one of his addresses at Amersham, 
«pon the then expected marriage of our Mary to Philip of Spain. 

In August, 1555, he ventured to return to Scotland, to his wife 
and family ; and, while there, he stirred up the spirit of many leading 
men of that country, induced them to abandon mass, and elicited the 
support of not a few of the nobles. Presently we find him preaching 
more publicly in Edinburgh ; and he was induced to write a letter to 
the Queen Regent, which, however, though not unoourteous, and withal 
very honest, did not appear to produce any good result. He received 
at this time an invitation back to Geneva, to take charge of a congre- 
gation there ; and thither, with his wife and her now widowed mother, 
Mrs. Bowes, he went in the month of July, 1556. Here he ipent the 
greater part of two years, labouring with fidelity, and living very hap- 
pily ; and during the time two sons were bom to him. Knox main- 
tained an earnest correspondence, however, with the country of his 
birth, which was so dear to him; and when the Earl of Glencaim, and 
Lords Erskine, and James Stewart, with others, united in inviting him 
to Scotland, and hinted that his presence would probably be very 
useful, the veteran resolved to return and accomplish the work which 
he had so long desired for his native land. 

This was not effected without great and unexpected diflSculties, 
but in spite of them he reached Scotland in May, 1559. 

A serious crisis impended. The Queen Regent had shown her 
determination to crush the Reformation, and the Reformers were 
summoned to stand their trial at Stirling, on the 10th of May. Knox 
heard of this the day after he had landed. His mind was soon made 
up; he resolved at once to join the Reformers, and defend their prin- 
ciples. It is said that the news of his arrival in Scotland struck a 
panic into the heart of many. He was declared at once an outlaw and 
a rebel. The Reformers, however, were tricked. The Queen Regent, 
alarmed at the possible results of the interview, persuaded the Re- 
formers not to appear at Stirling, under a promise that she would 
stop the trial. The trial, however, was not stopped ; and the 
preachers were outlawed for not appearing. Knox had reached Perth, 
and was preaching a sermon in which he exposed the doctrine of the 
mass and of image-worship. The sermon ended, and the congre- 
gation departed. A few people, however, loitered in the church ; when 
a priest, by whatever motive stimulated, uncovered a rich altar-piece, 
decorated with images, and prepared to celebrate mass. A boy having 
12 
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tittered something to "the priest's annoyance, was struck bj him. A 
riot is much more easily begun oy r boy than quelled by the thunders 
of a legion. And so on this occasion. The boy threw a stone at the 
priest, which fell on the altar and broke one of the images. The people 
present instantly took up the quarrel ; and, in a few minutes, the altar, 
and the images, and all the ornaments of the church, were torn down 
and trampled under foot. The noise speedily brought others together; 



JOmV KNOX. 

but finding the work accomplished there, they were fired by a sadden 
impulse, and flew upon the monasteries; nor could the persuasions of 
the preachers, nor the power of the authorities, restrain them, until the 
monasteries were destroyed. The friends of Knox distinctly aver, that 
both he and all the sober part of the congregation were no partici- 
pators in these proceedings; still, the eyent suggests the duty of great 
caution on the part of those who attempt to lead the minds of the 
people; they must be held responsible — not alone for what they say, 
and desire, but for the efifect which their speeches ore likely to produce 
upon those who hear them. It is probable that, viewed in this b'ght, 
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the preaching of Knox was sometimes violent; but who can wtnder — 
even while blaming him — that his soul was stirred within him by the 
way in which the Reformers had been treated? 

This act, however, greatly exasperated the Queen Regent; but her 
rcvsolution to crush only made Knox more determined to advance the 
Reformation. Many men of influence became * Lords of the Congre- 
gation,' and decided on taking measures to establish a thorough reform- 
ation of the Church. They assembled at St. Andrews ; and the hero 
of the Reformation was announced to preach in the Cathedral. The 
Archbishop sent information to him that if he appeared in the pulpit, 
ne would command the soldiers to shoot him. 

It might be difficult to determine whether Knox had a right at this 
period of the Reformation to take the step he did; but there is no 
doubt that Tie acted conscientiously, and that his intrepidity won a 
success which any other course might have altogether lost for him. In 
spite of the advice even of his supporters, Knox preached in the 
Cathedral there for four successive days with such influence, that the 
church was stripped of its images and pictures, monasteries demolished, 
and the Reformed religion instituted throughout the town. 

The example was soon followed throughout a large part of Scotland. 

It was a great Reformation, and it was much needed. But, on a 
calm review of the events since, three centuries after, one cannot but 
feel that there was much of human element even in this religious 
reform ; and that the destruction of many religious institutions, and 
the almost extermination of Episcopacy, are grievous blots in a work 
which would have been far better if these mistakes had been avoided. 

Almost immediately after, Knox was present with the forces of the 
Reformers when they met the soldiers of the Queen Regent at Cupar 
Moor. But by the month* of July he was settled at Edinburgh, as 
minister of the Tolbooth Church. The Queen Regent having entered 
Edinburgh, it was deemed prudent that Knox should withdraw; but 
his services were supplied by a man of his own mind (Willock), while 
Kjiox made an important tour through the kingdom. 

He had excited great prejudices against himself from Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and, indeed, froin many English— and not a few Scottish — Re- 
formers, by a pamphlet (* Blast') which he had written some time 
before, against women being allowed to hold the sceptre of monarchy. 
It appears undoubted that Knox wrote this with the thought of the 
Queen Regent, and of her daughter, Mary Queen of Scots, and of our 
(Jueen Mary, in his mind. But its principles applied to females of 
whatever creed; and it is pretty clear that the pamphlet proved a 
severe hindrance oftentimes to the influence of Knox. 

In common with many men of authority, Knox advised the suspen- 
sion of the Regency, which, however, was not effected. The French, 
whose king was husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, landed forces for the 
support of the Regency ; while our Queen Elizabeth agreed to assist 
the Reformers. Not a few priests in Scotland now openly avowed the 
Reformed faith. About this crisis the Queen Regent died, and the 
Reformation advanced too strongly to be suppressed. 



{To be continued.) 
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BY DEKHAM BOWE NORMAN, VICAR OF MIDDLET0N-BY-WIRK8W0BTn. 

3C0RDING to the treaty agreed upon between Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Saladin, there was to be a trnce for 
three years and eight months. Soon after this settlement 
had been made, there happened an event which seemed to 
give hope to the desponding Christians. 

Richard, having left the Holy Land, October 25th, 1192, his 
departure was regarded as a heavy blow to the Crusading cause ; but 
early in the ensuing year, about February 15th, 1193, Saladin, the 
terrible leader of the enemies, died at Nazareth. During the twenty 
years of his rule, Saladin had been untiring in his efforts to root out 
from Palestine and Syria the Christians and their creed, and to 
accomplish his cherished purpose had used every art and device of war. 
Valiant and courageous as Saladin had been, he could not carry out his 
resolves, but had to give up his life with the knowledge that Christian 
people dwelt in the land, and could securely visit Jerusalem and its 
sacred places. 

On the death of this champion of the Mahometans, there were 
fierce contentions concerning the succession to the throne, and some 
time passed away before the final choice was made. Many of the 
governors of distant provinces desired to obtain an independent rule, 
now that the powerful Saladin was dead. These disturbances, top^ether 
with a very terrible famine, which overtook Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, 
weakened the enemies considerably, and gave cause to the Christians to 
suppose that, if they could obtain assistance from Europe, a favourable 
opportunity of conquest presented itself. 

Eventually the choice of the people fell upon Saphadin, a brother 
of Saladin, a brave and resolute man, i^ho for years had been in high . 
repute with the soldiers and leaders of the Turks. Saphadin, as soon 
as he was chosen, slew all bis nephews except one, Nouraddin, and 
settled the succession of the kingdom upon his own sons, seven of 
whom he appointed over various parts of his dominion^. At this time, 
when the forces tf the Mahometans were much fewer in numbers, and 
not 80 well disciplined as in the time of Saladin, the Christians sent 
most urgent entreaties to their friends in Europe to come to the rescue, 
and deliver them, by one great efibrt, from the rule of their foes. Pope 
Celestine III., unto whom the request came, was soon prevailed upon 
to set on foot another Crusade, and, in the year 1195, issued a bull 
.calling upon the archbishops and bishops to preach throughout their 
dioceses on behalf of the holy cause. To Hubert, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, came this document, which ran in words like these : — * My 
Brethren, Archbishops and Bishops, to whom is entrusted the care of 
souls, make urgent and incessant prayers to God that you may induce 
the people subject to your rule to take the Cross, and stir themselves 
to put to confusion the persecutors of Christianity. We also order you 
to traverse England, and by continual exhortations, by opportune and 
inopportune preaching, to urge the people to take the Cross and journey 
to the country beyond sea, to defend the Holy Land.* 

Whilst this appeal to England fell flat on the ears of men who had 
Buffered so much and reaped such small rewards, the call for a Fourth 
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Crasade met with a better reception in Qennany. Heniy VL, the 
Emperor, having been invited to take np the cause, ^tered heartily 
into the enterprise, and induced many of his most powerfol nobles to 
set out on this errand. Henry, Duke of Saxony ; Frederick, Duke of 
Austria; Conrad, Archbishop of Mentz; Conrad, Archbishop of 
Wurtzburg ; and numerous other warriors and ecclesiastics, joined in 
the expedition — the Emperor promising to provide a passage for both 
rich and poor who wished to go. This vast jarmy took its way through 
Greece, under a stipulation with the Emperor, that he himself would 
join them after he had conquered the kingdom of 8icily. The zeal and 
enthusiasm of these fresh levies for the Fourth Crusade were so 
keen, that, though the truce agreed upon between Bichard and Saladin 
had not yet existed for the stipulated time, they commenced hostilities 
by attacking the town of Berytus, which was quickly won. 

Enraged at this open violation of a solemn compact, Saphadin 
rallied his troops, and collected an army sufficiently strong to enable 
him at once to seize on Jaffa, before any assistance could be ren- 
dered by the Crusaders from distant towns. Just at this crisis in the 
campaign there arrived a fresh contingent of Qerman Crusaders, and 
by tlieir aid an important victory over the Turks was gained, which 
seemed so disastrous that new hopes were entertained of a complete 
possession of the Holy Land. Laodicea, Sidon, and other important 
towns, were given up to the Crusaders ; and to cheer them still further, 
a fresh arrival of friends from Germany, under Conrad, Bishop of 
Hidelsheim, took place. Nor was this all the good fortune which fell 
to these champions of the Cross. 8icily having been acquired, the 
Emperor Henry sent forward a part of the army which had been 
serving under him to help their fellow-countrymen in the Holy Land. 

Scarcely at any time, since the capture of Jerusalem, had the 
aspect of affairs seemed so full of encouragement as at this moment ; a 
few more efforts, as it seemed, would have to be made, and the long- 
cherished object would be secured. Jerusalem and the country of 
which it was the centre and capital, would be entirely in the hands of 
Christians. But all these bright hopes were soon to be crushed. 
Marching towards Jerusalem, the Crusaders met with a fortress at 
Thoron, and having succeeded in gaining that stronghold, peace was 
desired by the Turks. Mercy being denied to them at this hour of 
defeat, these resolute and maddened men, rather than submit to undue 
humiliation, determined to dare all in an endeavour to rescue them- 
selves from their peril, and, in a hand-to-hand encounter, fought so 
desperately that the Crusaders were overcome. 

This was the beginning of the troubles which ended in a complete ' 
failure of the enterprise called, as we have seen, the * Fourth Crusade.' 
Very soon there were hot disputes between the various Christian 
leaders concerning the terrible disaster which had befallen them, and 
bitter controversies about the share of blame which each had incurred. 
Old rivalries between native and German Christians were renewed, and 
tiie cause which a little while ago looked so full of promise was now 
threatened wiUi a speedy end. Yet one more gleam of success how- 
ever was afforded. Saphadin, taking heart from his recent victory, 
hastened on in pursuit of the retreating Crusaders, and, commencing an 
attack on what he supposed to be a routed army, was overthrown with 
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great loss. In this engagement the Crusaders lost an able and expe- 
rienced general by the death of the Doke of Saxony, and a warm and 
earnest supporter in the son of the Duke of Austria. * 

Inspired with this small hope of again retrieving their former losses, 
the Crusaders now hear news whidi fills them with sorrow. The 
Emperor, Henry VI., their great patron and supporter, had died. The 
unwelcome intelligence soon affected the whole management of the 
expedition. Many who were serring iu the East now felt bound to 
return at once to Germany, and those who remained were too weak and 
unskilful to carry on the work alone. It was determmed that such 
troops as remained should retire to Jaffa, and rebuild the fortifications > 
of that place, and await there the assaults of their enemies. It may be 
that hopes were entertained of speedy reinforcements from Europe, but 
before assistance came a terrible evil happened to the besieged Christ- 
ians. When assembled for the purpose of keeping according to old 
custom the feast of St. Martin /NoTcmber 11), these Christian troops 
were fallen upon by their enemies and slain. This calamity is thus 
described by Fuller : — ' At this time the spring-tide of their mirth so 
drowned their souls, that the Turks coming in upon them, cut every 
one of their throats, to the number of twenty thousand : and quickly 
they were stabbed with the sword that were cup-shot before. A day 
which the Dutch may well write in their calendars in red letters dyed 
with their own blood ; when their camp was their shambles, the Turks 
their butchers, and themselves the Martinmas beeves ; from which the 
l>ea8tly drunkards differ but a little.* 

The failure of this further attempt to conquer the Holy Land was 
so complete, that the native Christians now sank into despair, and, as 
if to crown their misfortunes, Henry, King of Jerusalem, met with a 
violent death. Walking in his palace, he fell from an upper window, 
and, breaking his neck, died. This loss was not irreparable, as Henry 
had not been either a brave or a prudent king. The choice of a suc- 
cessor was soon made. Isabella, the widow of Henry, was prevailed on to 
take as husband Almeric de Lusignan, King of Cyprus, and soon after 
the marriage took place at Acre, and Almeric and Isabella were pro- 
claimed King and Queen of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 

Though so much life and treasure had been spent in endeavouring 
to subdue the Turks in Palestine, and spent apparently to such little 
purpose, there was still a strong desire to renew the attempt. Just at 
this period there came forward a preacher who threw his whole energies 
into the work of promoting another Crusade — the Fifth — Fulk, a priest 
of Neuilly, near Paris. This man, who was of a sanguine and some- 
what violent temperament, forsaking his humble duties, went forth into , 
the large towns of France, and denounced in terrible language the vices 
and follies of the people. In such terms did the preacher deliver him- 
self, that crowds of the lower and more turbulent classes were ready to 
obey his commands. Presently not merely his words were counted as 
the direct utterances of heaven, but signs and wonders were said to 
liave been given as proofs that his mission was stamped with the very 
highest approval. The one great aim of his countless sermons was — 
a Holy War, in which sinners of all degrees and stations may find a 
way of atoning for past offences. 

The services of such a ready agent were soon turned to account by 
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Pope Innocent III. who now ruled over tbe fortunes of the Church. 
Fulk was sent as preacher throughout Europe, and empowered to make 
promises of full remission of sins, and special indulgences, to all who 
would embrace the holy cause either in person or by substitute. With 
the Emperor, and Kings of France and England, little could be done. 
From various causes these princes were prevented from joining the 
proposed expedition, but still others of less dignity were found ready 
to go forth on what was described to them as the work of God. 

When in obedience to commands from Rome, the clergy of many 
countries had contributed large sums of money for the purpose of this 
Fifth Crusade, there was a readiness on the part of many distinguished 
princes and counts to set out for Palestine. The most noble and able 
of these aspirants for renown was Theobald or Thibaut, Count of Cham- 
pagne, whose father had rendered good service in the second Holy War, 
and whose ejder brother Henry had been chosen King of Jerusalem. 
Besides this powerful leader there were Louis, Count of Blois and 
Chartres, Simon de Montford, and Jeffrey of Villehardouin, Marshal of 
Champagne, Baldwin, Count of Flanders, who had married the sister of 
Theobald, and his brother Henry, who were willing to engage in the 
grand attempt to rescue Palestine from the hands of the Infidel. A 
vast number of gentlemen from almost every country in Europe were 
anxious to devote themselves to the task, and iiothing appeared to be 
wanting in order to secure the utmost possible amount of success. 

In the year a.d. 1200, there was a general council of the intending 
Crusaders held at Soissons, and by an adjournment subsequently at 
Compeigne. It was here determined to go by sea to Palestine, and to 
engage from Henry Dandalo, Doge of Venice, sufficient ships for trans- 
port of the combined armies. No sooner, however, had the treaty with 
Venice been announced than a severe blow fell upon the Council. 
Theobald, though only in his twenty-fifth year, suddenly expired, de- 
ploring the untimely fate which condemned him to die not on a field of 
battle, but on a bed of sickness. It was difficult to find a successor to 
Theobald, but after much deliberation, Boniface, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, was elected. In the church of Soissons, Boniface accepted the 
well-known sign pf the Crusaders from the hands of the priests, fore- 
laost amongst whom was the enthusiast Fulk of Neuilly. 

In the month of October, a.d. 1202, the soldiers who had been 
murmuring at needless delays, and whose ranks had been thinned by 
desertion, assembled at Venice, where every preparation had been made 
to receive them. Here a slight deviation from the original purpose 
of the Crusade was made. The Crusaders failing to supply the amount 
of money covenanted for, and anxious to redeem their promises, under- 
took at the command of the Doge of Venice, to go to Jadera or Zara 
to punish the inhabitants for their revolt. This enterprise proving 
successful, a time of respite was asked before departure for Palestine. 

Whilst at Venice, in winter quarters, the Crusading chiefs were 
strongly persuaded to lend their aid to a cause which was represented 
to them as kindred to their own. Alexius, a son of Isaac Angelus, 
the Greek Emperor, came, asking assistance to enable him to rescue 
his father from prison, and to regain his rightful heritage of heir to 
the throne. Liberal offers were made by this suitor for help, — one 
especially, which was tempting, namely, that as soon as the throne was 
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gained for his father, the schism which had so long separated the 
Eastern from the Western Church should be ended by the submission 
of the Greek Christians to the supremacy of Borne. The terms were 
too enticing to be resisted, and the army which had been enrolled for 
service in the Holy Land now learned that its destination was to be 
not Jerusalem, but Constantinople. Many of those who heard of this 
diversion withdrew from the army and returned home in disdain. 

About Easter, a.d. 1203, the united forces of France, Flanders, and 
Venice, set sail for Constantinople, and, after having landed at several 
places and obtained some trifling victories over the Greeks, arrived oflF 
the Abbey of St. Stephen, about nine miles to the west of Constan- 
tinople, June 20th. Bold and adventurous as were these Crusaders 
from the West, they were somewhat daunted when they looked fairly 
at the dangers before them. After duly refreshing themselves in an 
impeiial palace, there was an advance made on Scutari, a suburb of 
the great city. Here there was a conference between the Crusading 
leaders and ambassadors from the usurping emperor, which, coming to 
a sudden close, was soon followed by active measures on the part of the 
Crusaders. About July C, 1203, the passage of the Bosphorus was 
made, each division anxious to secure the honour of being foremost in 
the attack. The terrified Greeks fled at the approach of these western 
invaders, leaving behind them vast stores of plunder as spoil to their 
enemies. Very little real fighting was needed to put the Crusaders in 
possession of Constantinople, for, on July 16th, Isaac Angelus was 
brought forth from his dungeon and arrayed in the imperial robes. 

When the conquest had been efl'ected by the Crusaders, the son, 
Alexius, was most anxious to retain them still at Constantinople, for 
his subjects were in such an excited and rebellious mood that revolt 
was daily expected. Isaac, the blind and aged emperor, soon died, 
and Alexius, at whose instigation the Crusaders had come to Constan- 
tinople, was murdered a few months after. With the successor of 
these emperors, Alexius Ducas, there soon .^prang up differences which 
broke out into open warfare, and the Crusaders, allied with the Vene- 
tians, again besieged and took the great city of Constantinople. The 
treasures seized were immense, and the destruction done to works of art, 
churches, and palaces, was incalculable, whilst the scenes of wickedness 
enacted were a disgrace to the name the captors bore. 

The issue of this iFifth Crusade, so plausibly preached by Fulk, so 
strongly urged on and patronised by Pope Innocent III., so warmly 
taken up by French and Flemish nobles, was this, to set on the throne 
of the !&npire of the East, Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, who was publicly 
crowned, May 16th, a.d. 1204. No p^rt of the army raised for the 
special purpose of hastening to the rescue of fellow Christians in 
Palestine ever travelled to its original destination; it happened as 
Fuller well remarks : * It was now expected that they should have 
advanced hence into Palestine ; but here having well feathered their 
nests, they were loath to fly away further. And now no wonder if the 
Christians' aff'aii's in Palestine were weak and lean, the Pope diverting 
the meat that should feed them another way.* 
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®tt Sbfi^otitiQ a pigeon in a J^itlb of WiffUU 

A HEFLECTION. 
BY JAMES HILDYARD, D.D. RECTOR OF IKGOLDSBY. 

IFTER many fruitless attempts, I succeeded this morning in 
shooting a house-pigeon off my field of newly-sown wheat, 
every other means having utterly failed to intimidate this 
band of hardened and desperate robbers. Upon presently 
examining the maw of my victim, which I was led to do from 
curiosity, as it appeared unusually crammed, I counted from it, to my 
ntter amazement, and the great amusement of my children, the incre- 




dible number of five hundred and forty well-formed grains, besides a 
few tiny pebbles, and half-a-dozen lesser seeds. 

Now, had this greedy bird been content to fly back to its dovecote 
even after it had devoured so many as four-fifths of this enormous mess, 
it would in all likelihood have been living now, and might with im- 
punity have renewed its depredations late in the evening, or early on 
the morrow before I should have been stirring; but so tempting is 
theft, so inviting the pursuit after some forbidden thing, that it knew 
not bow to be satisfied so long as more was to be had for the gathering. 

Thus many a gang of thieves has been broken up, and some one of 
their number made a fatal example of, by the covetous attempt to 
caiTy off more than the place or opportunity allowed, while a less booty 
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might have been easQy secured, and the knares themselves, for that 
time at least, have got off unscathed. 

Let me take a more wholesome lesson from this silly bird. 

How eagerly and rapidly mnst it have fed to have been thus able 
to pick np so many thinly-scattered grains in so short a time, for it was 
hardly two hours since I was last in the field with my gun. Busily 
indeed must it have bestirred itself, using diligently both eye and beak 
to secure its meal; and the more so, probably, under a sense of danger 
nigh, haying been before so repeatedly warned off the ground. 

Oh, let me, with more wisdom, but not less avidity, employ the 
hours in which I am still permitted, by a gracious Providence, to gather 
up the precious seed of life He has so freely scattered around me; and 
of which, so far from being repelled, I am invited to partake. 

The great danger with me is, or should be, not lest the Master of 
the field coming should resent the injury done to His property, but 
lest the Qreat Enemy of my soul should be beforehand with me in 
securing that which has lain too long unappropriated, through my 
neglect, and so cause me to be punished hereafter for refusing the 
bounty of my heavenly Father, when it needed but the will and the 
effort on my part to have made it my own for ever. 



CHRISTIAN UNITT. 




BT B. T. WILSON, M.A., PREBENDARY OF BALISBUBT AITD VICAR OF 
ROWNHAMS. 

Eph. iv. 3. — Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace, 
JEFORB our blessed Lord ascended up into heaven, whence 
He came down, He gave a commission to the Apostles 
whom He had chosen to go forth and preach the Gospel 
throughout the world. — In obedience to this command, 
after they had received the promised Comforter on the 
day of Pentecost, the Apostles went forth preaching, and formed the 
company of believers into a Society or Body, which is called the 
Church. Those who were added to it were admitted by a particular 
form and order, and were required beforehand to make profession of their 
belief in Jesus Christ, and in what His Apostles taught concerning Him. 
They pledged themselves to the observance of certain rules, and submitted 
themselves to the authority and teaching of those who had brought 
them to a knowledge of the truth, and whom they were instructed to 
regard as set over them in the Lord. That Church thus formed, 
organised, and governed, we believe to remain unto this day. We 
believe that Christ's Church is yet on earth. And we claim at this 
day, now, after 1800 years since its beginning, to belong to it, and to 
share its privileges. We believe one holy, Catholic, and Apostolio 
Church, not as a body which once existed, but is no longer on earth ; 
we believe that it is still among us, and that we belong to it. We call 
it holj/f because of the holy doctrines which it teaches ; because of the holy 
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life to which it pledges those \7ho belong to it ; becans^ of the holy helps 
it brings to enable men to be and to do what they hare undertaken ; 
and because of the holiness to which, by the help aiid grace of God, 
those who honestly strive have attained and can still attain. We call it 
also Catholic — a word which means nniTersal ; because in this Church 
there was to be no distinction of race or nation, but all men, everywhere 
and in all ages, unto the world^s end, were to be invited into it. We 
call it also Apostolic^ because the Apostles were the first preachers in 
it, first rulers of it ; and because the faith which they taught, and the 
rules of holy living which they enjoined, are of universal obligation — 
are unchangeably the same, are neither to have anything added to nor 
taken from them. They are the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

Now it is plain, that at the first all believers did agree together in 
■unity of doctrine, and in outward fellowship or communion also. They 
continued all steadfastly in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship. All 
that believed were together and had all things common; they ate their 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart; with one mind a&d one 
mouth they glorified God, using together the same prayers and thanks- 
givings, lifting up their Toices together in the same psalms and 
hymns, and using them with one mind. Then there was both outward 
and inward unity, such a unity as could only be brought to pass by that 
one Spirit of love who vouchsafed to rest upon and to dwell in them. 

No one who reads the New Testament can doubt but that, accord- 
ing to the will of God, this unity, both outward and inward, should 
have continued ; that this heavenly kingdom thus set up on earth, this 
new Jerusalem, should answer to the description in the Psalms, and 
be ' a city that is at unity with itself,' and that divisions and separa- 
tions would be breaking God's law and will. 

But soon divisions and separations arose, even in the lifetime of 
those first Apostles. And ever since they have abounded and multi- 
plied more and more. 80 much so, that in our day it seems in vain to 
speak or think about Christian unity as it was at the first. Unity 
€eems quite hopelessly lost in the midst of the unhappy divisions, as 
well abroad as at home. But since the word of God has told us before- 
hand that so it should be, only waxing worse and worse in the latter 
days, we must not count as if all that the same Word of God teaches 
iAout Christian unity had come to be well-nigh a dead letter to us. 
Rather it is no marvel that since divisions, envyings, strifes, and 
such evils, beiran in the very lifetime of the Apostles — ^marked out as 
they were by t;.o power of God in signs, and wonders, and miracles, and 
tongues, and discerning of spirits, and full knowledge of the truth, as 
guides to be obeyed and trusted — I say, since such evils then began, it 
is no marvel that they have gone on from bad to worse ; and yet we are 
all nevertheless bound to fulfil these directions to the best of our ability. 
Such a text as that which I have chosen is a precept binding upon us. 
We are in all ways to endeavour to keep * the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.* And sftme persons, seeing the actual state of division 
in the Christian world, and feeling at the same time that, in some way 
or other, there is a duty of Christian unity, have invented a new sort of 
unity. They say that the unity which it means is inward^ not outward 
unity ; and that outward divisions matter not, so long as the temper and 
spirit of those thus in separation from one another are not uncharitable : 
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and some go on farther, and say it matters not what a man believes 
80 long as he is sincere. And yet, I think, no one wlio will read the 
New Testament carefully, can doubt that the Apostles looked upon out- 
ward divisions as very serious evils, and that they taught everywhere 
that Christians should all be in outward communion and fellowship of 
truth and peace, of faith and charity. They would not have recognised 
that as right peace which did not have regard to the truth ; nor that 
as Christian charity which did not go hand-in-hand with profession of 
tiie true faith. 

We are to endeavour * to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace* — we, situated as we are now here in the nineteenth century. 
Doubtless k is not easy, sometimes it is very hard, to see one's way 
clearly in the midst of so much religious division, both within and without 
the Church. It was not easy at first ; it is, I shoidd suppose, harder now. 
It was not easy at the first, for the Apostle bids Christians endeavour to 
do so — as if they might not, after all, be able to do so, except partially. 
Certainly we shall not be able to do so except we give good heed to the 
Apostle's words that come just before. We shall not keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace except, by God's grace and help, we 
walk in our calling with holiness and meekness, with long-sufifering, 
forbearing one another in love. This lowliness is not to be in words 
only, nor in actions only ; it should really show itself in little things. 
It should be in a person's general behaviour. It should be ingrained in 
his character. We ought to be lowly towards all men, friend or foe, 
great or small. Even in good deeds a person should be lowly. Does 
not our Lord begin His Sermon on the Mount in giving the first place 
to this grace ? — ' Blessed are the poor in spirit.' There must, too, be 
meekness and long-sufifering. We must master our quick and hasty 
tempers, which so easily break out in spite of us. And we must for- 
bear one another, trying not to make the worst but the best of every 
body, and every thing, so far as truth permits. 

Even in matters of religion do we see much of this spirit of 
lowliness, meekness, forbearance, love? If not, is it a marvel that 
it is so very hard rightly to ' keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace?' When you hear people talk of religious matters, does 
their manner at all answer to the Apostle's description of what his 
way should be, who would walk worthy the vocation wherewith he is 
called; u e. who would be a true and thorough Christian ? Do people 
talk aboat religion as if they were penetrated with the thought of God? 
as if their chief thoi^ght and wish was to behave themselves as He 
would approve, and to have a saving knowledge of His truth in all 
things ? Do not people often seem to wish to assert their own impor- 
tance, and cleverness, and independence, when they talk about religion ; 
as if the one thing they desired to set forth was their right to choose 
for themselves, and that they would not be guided ? Do you often hear 
expressions of lowliness, and mistrust of their own judgment, or of their 
own capacity for pronouncing on the very deepest things ? Does there 
seem a wish to forbear? a thought as if it would be a very great thing 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace? Is it not too much 
as if, even in things of religion, Christians were seeking their own — their 
own importance, their own independence, their own private interpreta- 
tions, and not the things of Jesus Christ — not the truth as it was 
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once for all delirered to the saints^ as the Apostles tanght and the first 
Christians received it ? 

Sarely this is not endeavonring to hold the < nnity of the Spirit in 
the bonds of peace ?' Surely we cannot be in this nnity except we seek 
to be rightly instracted in what the Apostles taught as the sum of things 
to be believed ? And I suppose nowhere do we have that in so short 
compass as in those words so familiar to us all, but by many so imper- 
fectly understood ; I mean, in the Apostles* Creed. I believe there is 
nothing which would bring Christians nearer to unity of the Spirit than 
a right understanding of the Apostles' Creed — particularly of the last 
part of it Surely if all who call themselves Christians had a right 
understanding of such words as, * I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
holy Catholic Church/ there would be an agreement in faith and practice 
such as at this day we can hardly imagine. 

And how many motives there are which ought thus to bind Christ* 
ians one to another in peace, and love, and outward agreement! (1), There 
is the one Body of Jesus Christ, of whom we all are members. (2), There 
is the unity of the Holy Spirit, which binds us together in this Body. (3), 
There is the unity of the Divine Being, in whom we ought to look to be 
to all eternity. (4), There is the one Master to whom we belong, and 
the one sacrifice by which He has purchased us to Himself. (5), Th^:e is 
the unity of the Gospel faith of which we have all made profession. (6), 
There is the one Baptism, which gives unto us all the same spiritual 
birth and the one Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, which 
ofiers the same nourishment to all. (7), There is the one Creator, who 
has formed us all of the same mass. (8), And there is one God and 
Father of us all, who governs us by the same rules, encompasses us with 
the same Presence, and unites us unto Himself by His love. 

And do not let any think that this is a sort of subject which should 
not concern all. How greatly, for instance, it concerns all those who 
are promoting divisions and disunion, and who are widening the breaches 
among Christian brethren, simply because they are imperfectly instructed 
in Christian truth, which they might know ; or because they are want- 
ing in lowliness, and meekness, and long-suffering; or because they are 
standing off from Christian ordinances and practices which it is their 
duty to observe ! How greatly, again, it concerns those who, while they 
profess themselves Christ's people, yet wholly, or very greatly, neglect 
the assembling of themselves together; who, while they profess them- 
selves members of Christ's Church, yet think it a smaJl thing to be 
absent from the gathering together for prayers and praise; or who 
never are present at that Feast which St. Paul describes as the very 
token of our being members in Christ's one Body; who, while they 
confess that there is but one Lord and one Spirit, one God and Father 
of all, and one hope of our calling, seem to make no account that it is 
also said, * There is one faith 1 ' 

Lastly, how greatly it concerns ns all that our hearts and tempers 
be subdued and lowly; that there be no bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamour among us ; above all, about things of religion ; nothing that 
thereby should turn a brother from the truth, nothing that should hinder 
us from glorifying God with one mind and one moalh, and from sub- 
mitting ourselves one to another in the fear of God I 
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DURSLEY-continued. 

On Sunday morning, Oct. 13, the Volunteer Rifle Corps will 
attend Service at the Pariah Church, as last year. The Sermon will 
he preached by the Chaplain of the Corps, the Yen. Archdeacon, 
Sir George FrevoBt, Bart. 



CHUECH REGISTER. 
Baptishs. 

Sept. 1— Edith Louisa, daughter of William Watkins and Sarah 

Thurston, Birmingham. 
„ 13 — Frances Eliza, daughter of John and Elizabeth Hooper. 
„ 15 — Eliza May, daughter pf Charles and Emily Whittard. 
„ 21— John Endell, son of Henry Charles and Emily Caroline 

Powles. 

Mabbiaqs. 
Sept. 23— Edward Jones Cope to Mary Smith. 

BUBIALS. 

Sept. 2— Elizabeth Cngley, aged 84 yean. 
n 19 — Rachel Wood, aged 81 years. 
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A Vestry Meeting was held on Monday, Sept. 16, for the purpose 
of electing three laymen, who, with the Clergy and Churchwardens, 
should represent the Parish at the Diocesan Conference at Gloucester, 
on the 22nd of October. Ihe following were chosen:— Colonel 
Collier, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. Groves. 

On Saturday, the 7th of September, the Sunday School teachers 
were very hospitably entertained by the Rector. Eifteen of the 
teachers were present. After croquet on the Rectory-house lawn, 
an adjournment was made to the School-house, where a very 
pleasant evening was spent. 

The campaign of the S. George's Cricket Club has closed for this 
year. The total number of members was 47 as against 39 during 
the previous season. Twenty matches have been played, of which 
sixteen were victories for the S. George's men, three were drawn 
on account of the weather, and only one was lost. The balance- 
sheet will appear in next month's magazine. 

The Night School was re-opened on Monday evening, Sept. 30. 
These classes are held on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, and 
will be oontinued nntil March of next year. 
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CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baftibhs. 

Sept. 1 — Annie Martha, daughter of Arthur and Sabina Hopkins, 

by Stanley Mill. 
,, 8 — Anne Eliza, daughter of Thomas and Mary Elizabeth 

Liddiatt, Broad Street. 
Feast of S. Matthew — Wilfrid Edwin, son of Edwin and Margaret 

Caroline Wilkins, Peck Street House. 
Sept. 25 — Alfred, son of Emma Lewis, Ryeford. 

Rbceited into the Chtjech. 

Feast of S. Matthew— Bertram Dunn, son of Edwin and Margaret 
Caroline Wilkins, Feck Street House. 

MASmAOES. 

Sept. 14 — Charles Bennett to Ellen Tocknell, both of King-Stanley. 
„ 19 — Charles Fowler, of Gloucester, to Salome Louise Smith, 
of King-Stanley. 
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STINGHGOMBE. 

On the 24th of September our Choir took part in the Choral 
Festival held in Gloucester Cathedral. The clergy, and, no doubt, 
all others interested in the spiritual well-being of the parish, are 
thankful to hear, that those who superintended the Service in the 
Cathedral bore testimony to the reverent behaviour of our choir among 
others, — a much truer sign of real spiritual worship than the 
production of harmonious and correct sounds. As regards the latter 
point, however, we have been also complimented. 

On the 26th of September, our Harvest Thanksgiving Service was 
held at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. After the repast at Sir George 
Provost's house, which was partaken of by all, who had assisted in 
the harvest, the Rev. Canon Madan, who had preached on the 
occasion, touched on the subject of the Agricultural Labourers' 
Union, whose delegates were at that very time endeavouring to gain 
followers in a neighbouring town. Mr. Rawlins, after his health 
had been very heartily drunk by his old friends and parishioners, 
said that he could give them a little of his own experience on the 
effect of the Labourers' Unions, having lived in the neighbourhood, 
where they first arose in Warwickshire. He said that the labourers 
there are much better off than those amongst ourselves here, as their 
earpeted rooms and gilt-framed pitttures would show. There were 
two classes who there joined the Union — those who were the best 
off and the thoroughly bad set, while some of them, who were 
drafted off to the towns were glad to come back again, though they 
often found their places and houses occupied. The Clergy of the 
parish, who also, alluded to the subject, spoke against Unionism, on 
account of its destroying all Christian love and peace in any village 
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or district where it prevailed. And certainly it is for this reason, 
that every Christian ought to set himself against these Union 
agitators. It is not hecause we want to keep the lahourers down, 
that we ohject to the Union, for if wo thought it to be a movement 
for the bettering of the poor, it would be our duty to support it as 
much as possible. Instead of doing so, however, let us labour for 
the real good of our poor brethren, by supporting their Friendly 
Societies, by providing means for their better education, and by 
assisting them in the necessaries of life, — not giving only to those 
who come to Church (as the Unionist speakers say we do ! ), but to 
ali who are in need, 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptishs. 
Arthur William, son of William and Elizabeth Hester Summers. 
Edward Robert, son of Robert and Catherine Timbrill. 



00 

ULEY. 

The 0£fertorie8 for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
on July 28, at the two services and at the Meeting in the School- 
room in the Afternoon, amounted to £7. 9s. 2d. The name of the 
Rev. R. Robertson, of Zululand, is well known to those interested 
in Missionary work. He will now be returning before long to his 
distant home, and when we read in the ^^ Net** what he is doing 
there in his Master's service, we shall be glad to think that his 
face is known to us. 

There are Prayers on Pridays at 11 o'clock. That is the most 
convenient time for Churehings. On Sundays women will not be 
Churched during the Services, as has hitherto been the custom, but 
at the commencement of Service, as is now more usual. The 
Prayer Book directs that an ojffering should be made, in thanksgiving 
for God's mercies. 

The Uley Choir was among those, who joined in the Service in 
Gloucester Cathedral on Sept. 24. In spite of the great numbers 
present, the arrangements were so good, that everything passed off 
well. The behaviour was very good, the Service was well rendered, 
and the great chorus of voices was grand. 

Night School has begun for boys above 12 years of age. The 
payment is twopence a week for three evenings. Those who employ 
boys are requested to invite them to attend. 

There will be a Reading Room at the Lecture Room for young 
inen above 18 years of age, who wish to spend a quiet evening. 

Two young women can be recommended, one as Cook in a small 
family, the other as Kitchen Maid. Apply to Miss Browne, Stouts 
Hill. 
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Sunday, Sept, 2dtfa, was kept as aSaryest Festiral at Uley. The 
€hurch was beantifally decorated and thanks are due to those who 
bestowed so much thought and labour upon it. The sermon in the 
afternoon was preached by the Kev. J. B. Turner, Vicar of Coaky, 
and there were coUectioiis at both services for the Gloucester 
Infirtnaiy. 

HARTEST. 

Cast thy bread upon the waterSi 
Sow thy seed upon the land, 
With a humble, hopeful, spirit, 
With a faithful, ready, hand ; 
And wait while the hours speed on joyful wing, 
To the day of the busy garnering. 

Cast away the . grievous burden 

Of thy watchingf and thy care : 
Thou must plant, but God Almighty 
Gives the increase thou shalt bear, — 
Though the hours and days pass but slowly by. 
All is known to thy Guardian in thy sky. 

Though thy sheaf may seem but little, 

Yet tHy little shall be blest ; 
If thou trust to Kim, whose mercy 
Brought the weary Widow rest. 
'Tis well for us all that eternity 
Must garner our griefs in God^d Granary. 

Though thou sowest thy seed with weeping 

Thou shalt bring it home with joy, 
With the goodly gracious guerdon, 
Free from faithless care's alloy. 
For to him that will pray and wait, shall be 
A glorious store in God's Granary. 

CHTJRCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
Sept. 1 — Arthur Edward, son of John Kew and Elizabeth Shipton. 
„ „ Edward Charles, son of George and Marianne Poole. 
„ „ Charles Henry, son of William Henry and Charlotte 
Bobbins. 

Mahsiagb. 
Aug. 25^— William Brown to Anne Elizabeth Harris. 

BlTBlAl^. 

Sept. 8 — ^Uary Smith, Clapgate Lane, aged 80 years. 
„ 28<— Ann French, Crawley, aged 42 years. 
„ „ Mary Baglin, Whitecourt, aged 77 years. 

WHTCMOBB, PnurrSB, 8TAXF OFTZOB, X.0N0 STBBBT, DUBSLBT. 
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BEBEELET. 

Harvest Thanksgiving continued from the last Magazine. 

The rural EDtertainments and usages known under various names 
in different counties and often in the same county as '' mel-supper/' 
" chum-supper," ** feast of ingathering/' ** harvest supper," 
** harvest home," " harvest festival," &c., are of very ancient 
origin. Ko doubt the feast had been long observed and by different 
nations before the Jews were commanded to keep it by the words, 
'' When ye have gathered in the fruit of the Und ye shall keep a 
feast unto the Lord.*' No doubt it is as old as moral principle in 
man, as the sense of joy for the benefit of plentiful harvests and 
human gratitude to the Creator for His munificence. As we trace 
the history of harvest homes and festivals, we may perceive the 
admixture of Pagan and Judaistic rites, just as in the May -pole we 
distinguibhed the worship of Apollo, and in its floral decorations 
the offering of festal wreaths to him as god of the Sun. The sweet 
blossoms of earth were entwined and presented to signify that those 
flowers were the production of his presence and influence. It is 
natural for man to look at the mere material side of things, and so 
we are not surprised when we read that these feasts which originally 
were intended as religious ceremonies and thanksgivings degenerated 
into mere scenes of revelry and wantonness. The youth of both 
sexes to the festal night, to the music and the dance, to the mirth 
and the song, and as has been well said '* that which was in ancient 
times offered to the god, in modern the worshippers eat up, them- 
selves." Again and again, these occasions were the fruitful source 
of sin and sorrow, the papers subsequent to these feasts teemed with 
accounts of rioting and drunkenness, of wanton outrage and shame, 
until a reaction set in within the last few years which has con- 
tinued to the present time. We now endeavour to make our festal 
meeting more than mere carnal entertainments. We strive to show 
that there is something higher even than the sense of joy for 
abundant harvest and of gratitude to Him who crowns the year 
with His goodness. A writer at the commencement of the 18th 
century, speaking of harvest homes and such like, says, ''An 
entertainment and gaiety were still the attendants at these rites, and 
with the vulgar, the entertainment and gaiety were esteemed the 
most acceptable part, and by these means l^e populace and many of 
the learned too have lost sight of the grand object to ^ hich these 
feasts originally directed them." 

(To he continued in the next MagasdneJ 

A Night School has been opened for young men. About 20 
attend on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday nights. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptisub. 

Oct. 4— Bertha, daughter of John Dimery and Elizabeth Phillips, 

Doncaster. 
^, 6 — George Thomas, son of George & Hester Kendall, Hinton. 
„ „ Elizabeth Jane, daughter of Charles and Harriet Stratford, 

Ham. 
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Oct 6 Hannah, daughter of Thomas and Hannah Woodward, 

Hytheafield. 
„ n Henry, son of Oliver and Jane Gnlwell, Ham. 
„ 13 — Samuel, son of William and Harriet Bennett, Berkeley 

Heath. 
„ „ Sarah Jane, daughter of William and Elizaheth Thomas, 

Sharpness Point. 
„ „ Elizabeth Anne, danghter of William & Elizabeth Parsons, 

Sharpness Point. 
^ 16— Ethel Aquita, danghter of George & Anne Daw, Berkeley. 
„ „ Benjamin Warner, son of John and Anne Taylor Neale, 

Fenn's Farm. 
„ 20 — Frederick G^rge, son of George and Hester Jane Howell, 

Mobley. 

Kaebiaobs. 

Oot. 16*-Jo6eph Trotman to Annis Hazell, both of St. Michaers 
Wood. 
„ 28— Henry Woodman to Anne Maria Hill, both of Berkeley. 

Burials. 

Thomas Estop, aged 81 years. 
Charles Smith, aged 57 years. 
Levi Rhymer, aged 52 years. 
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C0ALE7. 

The Women's Sewing Class meets again at the School House on 
Friday, November let. Hours from 2 o'clock till 4. The same 
members may not attend again, as the room being small, it is 
thought best to limit the attendance to fresh members. The 
following materials have been bought: Serge, Linsey, Holland, 
Bine Shirting, Calico, and Print, which will bid sold in the room at 
a reduction of 2d. in the shilling. 

^ The members of the Clothing Club, having paid their Subscrip- 
tions in full, will receive their goods this year at the School-room, 
on Saturday, November 30. Mr. Owen of Dursley, who supplies 
the Dursley and Cam Clothing Clubs, satisfactorily, will supply the 
goods, and by serving them in the parish will obviate the incon- 
venience of the members purchasing at Dursley. New members 
shonld make application during November, if they wish to enter for 
the new year, as the children of the Sunday School will make their 
first payment on December 1, and the women on December 2. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF CLOTHING CLUB 
F(yr the Year ending Navmber^ 1871. 



BSCEIFT8. 



Deposits paid by 17 
women, at 1 2/- each, 
and 25 children, at 

4/4 each 17 

The Offertory 2 

Mrs. Buchanan .... 1 

Mrs. Williams 

Lord Fitzhardinge . . 



£ s. d. 



4 


1 
10 



£21 3 



PAYMENTS. £ B. d. 

Mr. Chamberlain's Bill 13 6 10 
Mr. Chevalier's ditto 6 4 
Mr. Owen's ditto ..168 
Returned in Cash to 
Depositors 3 9 



£21 3 



Mem, — 17 women receiyed an addition of 3/- each, and 25 children 

1/- each. 

There will be a sermon and collections at the Church during this 
month for the Diocesan Association. The Committee made a Grant 
last month of £12 towards the Class-room to be added to the 
(School-room. 



CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
Oct. 13 — "Walter, sott of Charles and Mary Veale. 
„ „ Harry Percival, son of John Levi and Ellen Smith. 
„ 20 — Mary Florence, daughter of John and Mary Lloyd, of 

Stapleton, near Bristol. 
„ „ Phoebe Louise, daughter of the same. 

Mabriage. 
Oct. 26— William Ball to -Elizabeth Olpin, both of Coaley. 

BUBIALS. 

Oct. 19 — Simon Spencer, aged 63 years. 
„ 23 — Zilla Shelton, aged 77 years. 



00 

DURSLEY. 

On Thursday, October 2, a Harvest Thanksgiving Service was 
held in the Parish Church at 8 p.m., which was well attended. 
The Church was appropriately decorated with foliage, interspersed 
with flowers and fruits of the earth. Corn and grapes, pears and 
apples, were freely offered by parishioners for the purpose. Over 
the Altar were the texts, " Unto Thee, God, do we give thanks.'' 
and "The Earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof." The 
collection after the Service amounted to £6. 15s.. 4d., which will 
be added to the Coal Fund for the ensuing winter. 

On Sunday, October 27, the Annual Collections were made at 
all the Services for the Diocesan Association. The Funds of the 
Association have been heavily taxed both last year, and the present, 
by the especial effort to provide Church Schools, where needed in 
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BAD TIMES FOR THE RATS. 

A^Skbtch made during the Ratcatcher's Visit, with Weasels and Terriers, 
TO THE Old Tithe Barn. 
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[OU don*t come near us now, George,* said Mr. Harris, when 
they met in the village a few days after Mr. Wharton's 
faneral. ' I hope you don't think we have not felt for you 
in your trouble. I can tell you, my boy, I didn't know 
that my heart could ache as it has ached lately.' 

* I am sure of it, Mr. Harris. You and he were fast friends.' 

* And so must you and I be, George,' said the former. < Come in 
with me now, and see my wife and Janet. A chat will do you good.' 

* I can't come ; thank you, Mr. Harris. It would not do me good 
now, but I will come some day.' 

* Shall you carry on the business, George ? ' 

George started. It was amazing to him that everybody should 
not know what was never fox a moment absent from his own mind. 

* Oh, yes ! ' he said, * I am to carry it on.' 

* Well, but nobody can oblige you to do so,' said Mr. Harris ; * and 
I doubt if you will find it answer. That Down land hardly pays fbr its 
cultivation, and even your father was out of pocket last year. I should 
give it up at a valuation if I were you, George; and if you are so fond 
of farming, why, some day I might give you a job ; who knows?' 

For one moment the cloud of trouble seemed to be lifted, but only 
for a moment, and then he answered, — 

* But it is in my father's will, Mr. Harris. He has settled every- 
thing. He has directed that the farm is to be kept on, and we are to 
do the best we can with it. I think I shall manage pretty well if I 
can keep Porter. He knows my father's plans, and is a faithful old 
servant. Still, I feel it is a very heavy job.' 

< It does seem hard,' said Mr. Harris. ^ But you must push oh the 
young ones, and get them off your hands, and in time you will do well.' 

* Time ! ' Yes, time might do many things, but George Wharton 
suspected that Janet would not wait for him until he could with a 
clear conscience make her the mistress of his house. He was too 
honourable to bind her even if she had been willing to be bound. Mr. 
Harris, too, as he walked away, owned to himself that things had taken 
a different turn, and that it would be unfair to both the young people 
to encourage the idea of marriage under present circumstances. But 
Janet had seen them talk and then part, and she went out to the door 
to her father for an explanation. 

* Doesn't George mean to come here again then, father? * 

Mr. Harris meant to tell her that he thought it was just as well 
he should not, but' he had not the heart when he saw her sad face. 

* Yes, yes ; George will look in some day when he's got time.' 

* He used generally to find time to come here,' she said. * I sup- 
pose he means to give us up now he is master of the Grange. Did 
you ask him to come in ? ' 

* Yes, I asked him, and he said it wouldn't do him any good just 
now. The truth is, he has too much on his mind, my girl. It appears 
that he has to provide for them all. That isn't a trifle at his age. 
The more I think of it the worse it seems I Wharton never could have 
meant to weight down the poor fellow like that ! ' 

Janet, however, was very ignorant of business matters, and she 
2 
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oonld not at all see why, if George were anxious or nnhappj, lie shonld 
aroid those who would most truly sympathise with him. . 

In the meantime the young man had climbed the hill which oyer- 
looked both farms. From the spot on which he stood he could see 
his father*s qniet grave in Balford Ghnrchyard, and the broad acres in 
which he had taken so much interest. He conld see Janef s garden 
too, and he knew her well enough to be certain that she was yery angry 
with him, and he said to himself that it was best so. And then he 
turned homewards, and saw the men idling in the farm-yard. Frank 
and Walter were quarrelling, and there was no yoice of authority 
to stop them. Everything seemed unhinged, and until now George 
had hardly realised how great his father's power over everybody had 
been, and how terrible was his loss. 

It was at this moment that he met Mr. Marshall, and he felt an 
immediate sense of relief. He was the only person who had as yet 
appeared fully able to realise the difficulties that beset him, and to 
him he opened his heart, even in the matter of Janet Harris. 

' I think you wonld do well to lay the whole matter before her,* 
said the rector ; ' as matters stand, it is not fair to yourself or to her 
to give her up without explanation. She must have seen that yon 
cared for her. So I should advise yon to brace yourself for a talk 
with her. And do not think it too trivial a matter for the help of 
God, but pray that yon may be enabled to forget yonrself, and to bear 
whatever may come upon you. I do not know enough of Janet to 
be snre whether she wonld stand the test of so long an engagement 
as yours mnst now be. If not, do not be tempted to add another care 
to those yon already have.' 

' Bnt I can't attempt to see her at all nnless I tell her what she is 
to me,' said George. 

' Tell her that by all mteans; but tell ker also how yon are fettered, 
and that for some years yon mnst devote yourself to the charge yonr 
father has given you. If not at first, I think you will very soon be 
able to judge what is yonr best course as regards her. And now tell 
me how yon are getting on at home.' 

' Quite as well as I conld expect. The girls, of course, manage the 
house as they have hitherto done ; and if Frank will only settle down 
at engineering, I have not much to fear. Walter goes back to school, 
and Alice also, when she has had time to to recover herself a little, but 
she was my father *s pet, and she does nothing yet but fret. I wish 
Frank was a little more hearty about his work, but perhaps he may be 
when he gets into it. There is a heavy sum to be paid to make up the 
rest of the premium, and it would be a serious thing if he turned aside.' 

* I feared he might be a little wanting in stability when I prepared 
him for Confirmation,' said the rector; *but he is only seventeen, and 
will grow wiser. At all events, he has no bad habits.' 

George did not answer. They might not be vicious habits, but he 
knew the rector would consider idleness and a tendency to extravagance 
bad habits, and these the lad was showing in no small degree. 

Chapter III. 
Thbeb times that day did George Wharton start for Balford, and 
tmce he turned back again. And at last it was only some chance 
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words of his sister Aima which forced him to go. He had overheard 
her saying to Mary that Janet must think them all very mikind to take 
no notice of her, after all her kind notes and messages. 

Then he pnt on his hat and went, not pausing, mitil after the old 
familiar tap at the door, he opened it, and stood before Janet, who was 
arranging some flowers in a window at the other end of the room. She 
had not heard his knock, nor noticed his entrance, and started violently, 
lettmg her roses fall on the floor. 

Once he would have stooped to pick them up for her, now he did 
not notice them. He heard Mrs. Harris's voice in the hall, and he said, 
' Janet, I must see you alone. Gome up with me to the stile.' 

' I would rather tell my mother that you. want to speak to me 
alone,* she said, coldly. ' I do not suppose she knows you are here. 
We thought you had quite forgotten that you had friends in Balford.* 

' Janet, you did not think so,' he said as he grasped her hand. < Tell 
me that you did not think so.' 

' It seemed like it, at all events, when you passed the door con- 
tinually and did not come in; and when even on Sundays you hastened 
away. But I dare say you were quite right, only I should like to have 
told you how grieved I am.' 

Her voice faltered, and tears gathered in her eyes. 

' I knew it, Janet,' said Qeorge, not daring to look up. 

And then there was a pause. What would he not have given to 
tell her that she had been constantly in his mind all through his 
trouble ! That for her sake he would toil and work, and free lumself 
at last, if only he had the assurance of her love to cheer him on. 

But he felt that Janet ought to know how he stood before he 
allowed her to pledge herself. So he calmed himself with a strong 
will, and his voice sounded constrained and even cold to her, as he 
explained to her what his position was. He took it for granted that 
she must undwstand the difference it made to him. 

* Don't you see, Janet, now, why I could not come here ? I don't 
think I should have come now if Mr. Marshall had not advised me to 
do so. He told me that I ought at least to explain how things stand, 
and to let you know my position.' 

* Why ?' said Janet. 

' Why?' repeated George. ' Oh, Janet, how cniel you can be! 
You are pretencQng not to see that your love is everything to me. I 
cannot live without it, and yet I must not ask for it.' 

' But I don't see what Mr. Marshall had to do with it,' said Janet, 
inquiringly, 

' I go to Mr. Marshall instead of going to my father now,' said 
George, almost in a whisper ; ^ it is very hard, you know, to be left 
without an adviser, when one has had so good a one.' 

' I don't know now what you want me to do, George. You tell me 
you must not think of marrying, because you have to provide for your 
brothers and sisters. So there is nothing to be said, is there ? We 
were not engaged, you know, so nobody can say anything unkind.' 

' And you don't love me well enough to wait till I have a home of 
my own?' said George, turning to the window. 

' You did not ask me that before,' replied Janet, as she put her 
hand in his. 
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George could hardly believe in his happiness. And then came the 
words into his mind, * Pray that you may be enabled to forget yourself.' 
And the full responsibility of what he had done rose up before him. 
He had allowed Janet to engage herself to him, although he had no 
chance of marrying her for many years, and although he knew that her 



father and mother would strongly disapprove of so long an enga;zenicnt. 
Instead of devoting himself heart and soul t^) the work laid out for him, 
he had accepted a tie which must take the first place. 

The truth was, he had not really prayed to forget himself ; he had 
craved for Janet's love above everything, and it appeared that it was 
to be given to him. Would it be for good or evil? That was the 
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question wliich would make itself heard in bis conscience. He had 
done the very thing which over and over again in his calmer momenta 
he had resolved not to do. He had engaged himself to her, althongh 
only that morning he had seen that it was the thing of all others 
which he must avoid, and which wonld most thoronghly cripple his 
efforts to carry out his father's wishes. 

If Mr. Marshall could have foreseen George's weakness, he wonld 

have advised his writing an explanation of his absence to Janet, instead 

, of seeking an interview. But her father and mother had still to be 

^iconsulted, and it was possible that they would see objections which had 

not occurred to Janet. George left her, promising to see Mr. Harris 

the next day. He was absent from home that evening. 

* Well, George,' said Anna, when he came in, * did you see Janet ?* 
' Yes, I saw her.' 

* Was she angry with you for not having been there lately?' 

* I don't think she much liked it at first,' replied George. 

*But afterwards you made it all right, didn't you ? ' asked the in* 
quisitive sister. * I told Mary I knew you would soon come to an 
understanding with Janet when you were your own master; and she 
declared you would say nothing. Who is right ?' 

* You are right, ^na. We are engaged.' 
' Engaged I Does Mr. Harris know?' 

' Not yet. I am going to see him to-morrow,' said George. 
' Well, I wouldn't say too much about it at present, then, if I were 
you. But, George, I see that Mary and I must take ourselves oflf.' 

* That is settled,' said George ; * you are to stay till Walter is of 
- age, unless you marry. There will be no change here till then.' 

Anna laughed merrily. It was the first laugh that had been heard 
in the house for weeks. 

* Why do you laugh in that way?' asked George. 

' I am amused at you supposing that Janet Harris is the girl to 
wait eleven years for you or for anybody. I dare say she would make 
you a good wife if you could marry her ofif-hand. But, as for a, long 
engagement ! Well, I suppose time will show.' 

< I have no fear about Janet,' said George. ' It is her father and 
mother I am afraid of.' 

* George is engaged to Janet, Mary,' said Anna, when the sisters 
met some little time after this, * They have settled it all to-night.' 

' George told me,' replied Mary. * I am not surprised, are you ?' 

* Well, of course it was what one expected might have happened 
any day, until our father died. But now I Well, I suppose he knows 
himself what he will do. If it were only you and I, it would be 
nothing; we could provide for ourselves. But think of the young 
ones, and of all the money that has to be paid for Frank.' 

< I know all that, and he feels it as much as we can do. But I 
suspect it was one thing or the other. He had to give her up, or to 
tell her he hoped to marry her. Mr. and Mrs. Harris are not very 
likely to consent to it, and if they do not, things will be in a curious 
position, — for to see her constantly, and to know that she cares for 
him, and yet to have no communication, will be heart-breaking.' 

* How silly of him it was to propose to her! ' exclaimed Anna; * if 
he had not done that all would have gone on as before.' 

6 
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' It could not have done eo long/ replied Mary. * Something or 
other would have brought it to a cdfiis.' 

^ She is not good enough for him. And as for her being true to 
him for eleren years, I wouldn't answer for her for as many months/ 

The interview between Geoige Wharton and Mr. Harris on the 
following day could hardly be c^ed satisfactory. A distinct engage- 
ment was forbidden. Janet was to go and visit her relations for three 
months, and there was to be no correspondence. At the end of that time 
the subject might be renewed if ^th of them desired it This had only 
been granted by Janet's entreaty* The objections which were raised 
had only made her the more determined, and it was thought better to 
take this course than to oppose it altogether. 

But as QeoTgd left the house, Janet waited for him. 

< Do not mind what they say, George, I shall never change. 

' God bless yon for saying so, Janet. But I am pledged not to 
talk to you now ; it is very hard, but I have given my word/ 

And they paked, — she leaning over the gate watching him, and he 
turning back many times as he went up tibe hill, and pausing long 
before he went down the little path on the other side. 

(2b h$ conimued.) 




<Dn a (ftntiona instance of ®culai: Btlumn. 

A REFLECTION. 
BT JAMBS HILDTARD, B.D,, BEGTOR OF IK00LDSB7. 

was a foggy morning, and I was engaged writing with 
my back to the light ; when suddenly turning round my 
head, I mistook for the moment a small bird sitting on a 
laburnum -tree close by the window for a sheep which I 
imagined was standing against a gate about a hundred 
yards distant. Of course the deception was only momentary, but it 
was complete as long as it lasted; and I could not help being a little 
amused at the strange delusion. 

Upon reflection, however, the explanation was clear and easy 
enough. The bird was a cock-sparrow, with a black head and dirty 
white breast, puffed out, as is apt to be the case at this season of the 
year on a cold day ; it sat directly fiocing me, about five yards from the 
window, and the small twigs of the tree, without leaves, seen through 
the glass and fog, were not very unlike the cross bars of an iron gate. 
The suddenness with which an object in that unusual position pre- • 
sented itself to the retina of my eye, just raised from the white paper, 
at a time when my thoughts were rather upon my work than upon the 
outward world, did so set them a ' wool-gathering * that I mistook the 
puffy breast of the bird for the fleece (at this season none of the 
whitest) of one of a small flock of Southdowns I keep in the field, and 
its black cap for the head of the animal. 

The diflerence of size was readily accounted for by my not having 
allowed for the relative distance, it being a well-known principle of 
optics that the convergence of rays from a small sheep by the gate 
would, in passing the bird to where I sat, have just about covered the 
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latter, and so both haye been receired at onoe bj the eye, and regarded 
as of a similar size until corrected by calculation. The bird near at 
hand became in fact as a sheep at a distance, just as a sheep at the 
gate might hare been mistaken for an ox two or three hundred yards 
further removed. 

Musing, presently, upon the harmlessness, and yet the utter 
absurdity, of the fact, that with strong eyes, in broad daylight, and 
upon reasonable grounds, I could be so utterly deluded as seriously to 
mistake a sparrow under my nose for a sheep, I was led into the fol- 
lowing not unprofitable train of reflection. 

What was it that caused me to make this ridiculous blunder? 



What, but a certain hastiness of conclusion upon insufficient premises? 
Three moments' consideration would have served, as indeed they 
speedily did, to rectify my error, and show me the folly of my miscon- 
ception. 

And yet how often is it thus in our daily conduct ! Things triyial 
in reality, and insignificant as this sparrow, when calmly and attentively 
considered, have been magnified into an unnatural and alarming size by 
the hastiness with which we have allowed ourselves to regard them. 
We do this with our eyes open, and in full possession of our faculties; 
but we give them not fair play ; we judge, in fact, before half hearing, 
almost before seeing, the case. 

Dangers and troubles are conjured up by a diseased imagination, 
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which a little time and reflection wonld have altogether dissipated ; 
and food is supplied for terror and alarm, ont of that which more 
naturally shonld haye famished matter for ^n and merriment. Spar- 
rows, in short, become sheep, molehills become mountains, all for want 
of a little leisure for reflection. Well if no greater harm ensues than 
our having occasion to laugh at ourselves hereafter for our precipitancy. 
Well if some neighbour's character have not suffered, or some good 
man^s interests been affected, by our resting upon our first false im- 
pressioUf and acting accordingly. 




®i)apters9 on ti)e iSen^icite. 

XI.— THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

' ye Spirits and Sauls of the Righteous: — ye holy and humble 
Men of hearty bless ye the Lord: praise Hm^ and magnify Him for ever. 

|ESrDES what we know of the holy angels, we read in the 
Bible of some other blessed and holy beings who dwell in 
heaven. They are not a part of the angel host ; they are 
quite distinct from them, though they share their home 
and their glory, and join in their praise. 

In the Communion Service we come to the words, ' Therefore with 
Angels and Archangels, and with all the company of heaven, we laud, 
and magnify Thy glorious Name.' 

In the Te Deum we say, < To Thee all Angels cry aloud : the 
Heavens, and all the Powers therein. To Thee, Gherubin and Seraphin 
continually do cry, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord Gknl of Sabaoth ; Heaven 
and earth are fall of the Majesty of Thy Glory.' And yet, angels and 
powers, and cherubin and seraplun, do not make up the whole company 
of heaven ; for we hear of others still. 

In the book of the Revelation, where God gives St. John his won- 
derful vision of the invisible world, these others are often mentioned. 

They are spoken of as singing, resting, waiting. They hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. They are ' blessed,' and ' they rest from their labours/ 

They have come, we find, * though great tribulation, and hkve washed 
their robes, and made them white in the Blood of the Lamb ;' and as 
we go on, we gather that they were dwellers in another country ; a land 
of strife, and toil, and pain ; that they have striven there, and toiled, 
and suffered, and now are come to tiie land of rest, and peace, and 
gladness. 

We know, too, of these happy people, that they have a yet happier 
future in store ; that this is only their resting-time ; the tired soldier 
at home, the battle>field quitted, but the reward not yet given. ^ 

Now who are these who are thus at rest ? They are the Spirits 
and Souls of the Righteous, the holy dead. They put off their eiurthly ^ 
bodies with their earthly lives ; and now they are spirits and souls. It 
is very hard for ua to realise, perhaps, that they were once men, and 
women, and children upon earth, bearing common familiar names as we 
do, living lives like ours, some of them living lives in which our own 
were bound up, and seeming to take some of our life away with them 
when they went from our sight, 
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And it is still harder to feel that among them, — all as we iancy, in 
white, all singing, all worshipping, — there can be one voice difCerent 
from another, one face different from another ; in short, that we could 
ever single out from amongst them relation or friend. And we often 
say, ' I have lost a friend,^ when one is taken from amongst us to join 
that blessed company : or a child receives the name of its dead brother 
or sister, as if the dead one had dropped out of the household, and 
belonged to it no more. 

' But what can it matter ? ' some people say ; yet they say it sorrow- 
fully ; ' what can it matter what our future life will be like, and even 
whether we know one another again, so long as we shall be happy ? ' 

It matters a great deal. It matters very much whether we are able 
to look upon the life to come as real and beautiful, or whether we look 
upon it as a shadowy, strange thing. 

We can see that God tiiinks it matters very much ; for He has 
taken pains to give it a homelike look by transferring to it much of our 
earthly imagery. He tells us that He will make us * a new earth ; ' not a 
place to which He gives some new and unfamiliar name ; and in telling 
us of it He talks to us about river, and ocean, and city, and tree, and 
many other such things ; toad of us in that new Home, He speaks as 
man again; only all is made glorious and perfect ; so that we feel He 
would have us understand that, however He may change us and our 
lives, it will only be by exalting them, and making them perfect and 
holy ; giving us a love for all things good and beautiful, and only the 
good and beautiful to love. 

Now if we would feel at all the reality of this life to come, we must 
feel the reality of the living spirits and souls who will enter upon it; 
think of them by their nam^s, and with their own tastes, and manners, 
and faces, and voices, as we know them or read of them on earth, and 
understand that they are still the same, only with all their defects 
taken away, and all their good points made perfect and beautifuL 
Perhaps the reason why we often have unreal, indistinct thoughts of 
our life to come, and the reason why we so often raise the sad cry, ' 8hall 
I know my dead again ? ' is not because God has told us little about it, 
but because we will not read as He meant us to read them, the beautiful 
things He has really taught us about it. 

We take our ideas mostly from the Eevelation ; but in the Revela- 
tion God particularly gives warning that it is to be a parable, and that 
we are to understand it so. 

Seven stars and seven candlesticks are explained bs having a mean- 
ing, and not representing stars and candlesticks. ' The seven stars are 
the angels of the seven churches, and the seven candlesticks which 
thou sawest are the seven churches.' 

' The ten horns are ten kings,' says the angel-guide. 

80 of course we know that an angel does not really reap earth with 
a sickle, or that Death and Hell do not really ride upon a white horse, 
but we believe that it all has a meaning. 

We believe this because God has so. plainly told us to do so ; just 
as on the other hand we must at His bidding have taken stars to mean 
stars, and the angel with a sickle to mean an angel with a sickle, and 
must have been ready to take it all in ite exact sense. 

In telling us of the life to come, God is telling us about things whioh 
10 
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eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man ; so Qod can but teach us bj parable. 

All this we must bear in mind with regard to the Spirits and Souls 
of the Righteous. 

The ' fine linen * we are told, is the righteousness of the saints, 
' fine linen, clean and white.' 

The ' golden yials full of odours,' are ' the prayers of saints ; ' because 
righteousness is pure and spotless, and the prayers of His people as a 
sweet odour, well-pleasing to God. 

So we picture the gladness and thankfulness of the happy, holy 
dead, when we read about the song and the music ; and we think of 
their sinlessness when we read of their white robes; and perhaps 
when we read of their standing singing on ' a sea as it were of glass,* 
mingled with fire, we think how they have passed through the waves 
of this troublesome world, once a sea turbulent and stormy, but now 
smoothed for them into a sea of glory, whose wayeless waters kiss the 
Throne of God. 

Are our holy dead oyer permitted to revisit earth, and to walk 
unseen beside us, and be with us sometimes? Ah, that we cannot 
tell ; but we know this ; that we were baptised into a belief in the 
Communion of Saints, by which we understand a bond between Christ's 
people, which neither life nor death can sever. The Bible speaks of 
* Christ's whole family in Heaven and earth : * telling plainly that what 
we call death makes no division. 

And when it talks to us about meeting one another again, it bids 
us not despair when death parts us, but take comfort ; because we 
have good reason. 

The Church has chosen a beautiful way of comforting her children, 
by keeping certain days in memory of the holy dead : some of these 
Saints' Days, as we call them, are set apart for the memory of those 
righteous spirits and souls who are the Church's chief light and glory; 
and in the special prayer for each of these days, we ask God to bless 
to us the special lesson of their lives. But there is one of these days 
which brings home to us the lesson and the comfort more than any 
other ; and this is ' All Saints' Day ; ' a festival for which every house- 
hold and every heart has its own especial memory ; a day on which 
as we pray for grace to follow God s blessed saints in all virtuous and 
godly living, we think of the hands which will reach out to welcome us, 
and the voices that will greet us by the old familiar name perhaps, 
and the eyes that will brighten at oar coming. 

We notice that in the Benedicite the spirits and souls of the 
righteous are not mentioned with the angels and the heavens, but with 
earth and the children of men, as still forming part of the human 
family, and also that next to the dead who die in the Lord come the 
living who live in Him. 

* O ye holy and humble Men of heart.' 

It is a beautiful illustration of that article of our faith, * I believe 
in the Communion of Saints.' We have a well-known hymn beginningi 
' Let saints on earth in concert sing 
With those whose work is done.' 

Our Lord shows us who are the saintly ones of earth. The poor in 
spirit, the cross-bearers, the meek, those who hunger and thirst after 
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righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, those 
^ho endure hardness for righteousness* sake. Who are these but 
the holy and humble of heart ? 

The festival of All Saints falls in the autumn, when we read manj 
a sad truth and solemn warning in the dying leaves ; but then the good 
Grod reads us a cheering page out of His book of nature again. For m 
the midst of the fallen leaves, up springs the Autumn crocus ; as like 
as a twin sister to the little flower which comes before Easter-time. 
'■ Earth is not dead, but sleepeth,' was the message of the crocus of 
the early year. And the Autumn flower comes -with just such another 
message ; so that as we lay it on the graves, we think how there is a 
life that springs out of death, a preface to the glorious and perfect 
life which will come with * the eternal Easter-tide.* So then, when 
we turn from the churchyard to the church and join in the service, we 
feel all our belief in the Communion of Saints, all our hope in find- 
ing the lost again, all our thoughts of the Spirits and Souls of the 
Righteous, summed up in one beautiful thanksgiving prayer : — 

* We also bless Thy Holy Name for all Thy servants departed this 
life in Thy faith and fear ; beseeching Thee to give us grace, so to 
follow their examples, that with them we may be partakers of Thy 
Heavenly Kingdom.* 




a 3ftetci) of ti)e Eife of Joi)n Unoi. 

BY GEORGE VBNABLE8, S.O.L., F.R.A.8., VICAB OF S. MATTHEW's, LEIGBSTKB. 

|NOX returned to his ministry at Edinburgh, and the 
first General Assembly met in 1560. 

Shortly after, Knox lost his wife, to whom he seems 
to have been fondly attached, and who left two children 
in his care, with that of her greatly depressed though 
excellent mother. In 1561, Francis II. of France having left Mary 
a widow, she returned home to Scotland, resolved upon ruling the coun- 
try herself, and upon the re-establishment of Popery. She was strong 
in her dislike of Knox; who, however, was invited into her presence, 
and held a long conversation with her. Her supporters accuse him of 
great coarseness and rudeness ; his admirers deny the charge. The 
times were not noted for refinement; and the Reformer was a man of 
plainness and bluntness of speech, and probably not over courteous. 
Nevertheless, it does not appear that he offended so much by the manner 
in which he declared his mind, as by the declarations by which he both 
startled and distressed his sovereign. Having preached against certain 
festivities in the palace, he was again summoned before his Queen ; 
when, in all franlmess, he contrived adroitly to repeat his sermon to 
her; but was dismissed, and certainly without thanks ! 

Challenged by some learned men of the Popish party, Knox met 
them in solemn disputation ; but, after the third day, the arguments 
appear rather wearisome on both sides ; and though Knox seemed to 
have certainly triumphed so far, this affair appeared to have fallen 
through very readily. 

We find him summoned once more by his Queen; and on this 
occasion to the place of her afterwards sad captivity, Lochleven. 
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Though treated on this occasion with marked attention, she failed to 
impress the stem reformer with any idea of relinquishing what he had 
begun. Parliament awaited dissolution. Elnox seized the opportunity 
of preaching to them. He told them of past dangers ; of how he had 
been personally with them in their times of danger. He talked of a 
cowardly desertion of Christ's standard; and then, alluding to rumours 
of the marriage of their Queen, he pronounced fearful consequences 



KARY, QUEER 07 SCOTS. 

if eyer their Sovereign should marry a Papist. His sermon gave 
offence to many Protestants, as well as to Papists; and in no little 
wrath did the Queen summon him again before her. No good resulted. 
It was a painful interview; in which the poor lady stated her feelings 
freely, and often sank into a flood of tears; while Knox declared to her 
that, while he much regretted to see her tears, he was constrained to 
bear with this rather than to hurt his conscience and betray the Ck)m- 
monwealth. 

If ever Enox was at all unpopular, it was now ; and his enemies, 
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quickly taking adTtmtage of this circumstance, raised a shameful 
report against his morals. The accusation was proved to be nothing 
other than a cowardly, baseless, and deliberate slander. 

A slight occurrence soon after this was eagerly embraced by the 
Queen for bringing £[nox to trial for treason. She was present her- 
self, and took an active part in the trial ; but neither her arguments, 
nor her influence, could prevail to And any man guilty on such an 
empty accusation as this was proved to have been, though the result 
aroused the indignation of the Queen to an extent that was not 
readily pacified. 

In 1564 £[noz married Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree, who made him an excellent wife, and who out-lived him. 
The year after Queen Mary married the Earl of Damley — who, 
it wiU be remembered, was murdered by an explosion at the Eirk- 
o^-Field, near Edinburgh,^n^t long after the assassination of Rizzio. 
The end of these ' events was, the imprisonment of the unhappy 
Queen, after her Carriage with Bothw^, who had an active share 
in the murder of her previous husband. Enox now returned to Edin- 
burgh ; and, upon {he coronation of James VI. (our King James I.), 
July 29, 1567, he ^reat^ed the sermon. Objecting to some parts of the 
ceremonial of the coronation, however, this solemn act was performed by 
the Bishop of Orkney, the * Superintendents' of Lothian and Angus, 
John Enox (as some assert) putting the crown upon the king, then not 
two years old. The Earl of Murray was now Regent ; and, under his 
excellent rule, the principles of the Reformation may be said to have 
become established. Knox was deeply affected when (January 23, 
1570) the Regent Murray was assassinated at Linlithgow, and he 
preached his faneral sermon at St. Giles's, Edinburgh, where the 
Regent was buried by some three thousand persons ; and it may be 
said that after this Knox never was the same man he had been before. 

His health had often given signs of feeling the heavy trials and 
privations to which he had been subjected ; ♦but this proved a crisis to 
him, and a severe stroke of apoplexy laid him low for a time. 

Knox, in common with most of the Reformers, was of opinion that 
the Queen ought to have been deposed and tried for being privy to the 
murder of Darnley. As she was regarded as the only strong hope of the 
Papistical party, it became almost a matter of necessity that the Queen's 
party was Romish and the Protestant party inimical to her. Although 
another Regent was appointed instead of Lord Murray, the opportunity 
was seized for a demonstration in favour of the Queen, in which Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, Governor of Edinburgh Castle, made a defection in her 
favour. This much distressed Ejiox ; and, on Kirkaldy appearing at 
St. Giles's one Sunday with a large retinue of violent men, Knox 
preached a strong sermon, which greatly exasperated Kirkaldy. No- 
thing daunted by this, and by other attempts to effect his ruin, Knox 
held his way, and asserted his convictions, until the arrival of many 
additional forces at the Castle compelled his friends to insist on his 
removal. Much against his will, Knox left, and went to St. Andrews 
— where, though in safety, he was far from free from annoyances. 

At this time Hamilton was Archbishop of St. Andrews. He had 
embraced the Reformation, but probably somewhat recanted. In 1571 
the Archbishop fell into the hands of the Regent's forces, and was 
U 
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executed. It is sad to find that the Beformers attempted to justify 
the deed. 

It is said that, even at this time, bishoprics and benefices in Scot- 
land were openly conferred on noblemen and others unqualified for the 
ministiy. It certainly was a strange time for the practice of such in- 
jurious proceedings upon any Church, but something certfdnly did cause 
an jeztraordinary meeting to be couTened at Leith, in 1572, on the sub- 
ject of Church goyemment. They agreed to retain the titles of Arch- 
bishop and other dignitaries, and also the diocesan boundaries ; but 
Bishops were to have no more authority than Superintendents, with 
whom they were to be equally subject to the Assemblies of the Church. 
This, however, did not meet with much favour ; and although some say 
that John Knox was not altogether opposed to Episcopacy, it seems 
pretty clear that he was not at all eager to maintain it. 

His health had now greatly given way ; and, circumstances render- 
ing the matter easy, Knox returned back, in the autmnn of 1572, to 
Edinburgh. 

His voice was unequal to his former church, and he ministered in 
a room which would accommodate a small assembly. News of the 
St. Bartholomew's Day massacre in France reached Edinburgh in 
September, and infiicted a heavy blow on the mind of Knox. But 
he was carried to the pulpit, and poured forth an aimouncement of the 
vengeance of Heaven for this shameful wrong. In vain did the French 
Ambassador complain to the Begent So he left Scotland in disgust. 

On Sunday, 9th November, was Knox's last performance of any 
ministerial function. On that day he instituted Lawson as his suc- 
cessor at the Tolbooth Church, and preached and prayed there. He 
rapidly failed after this ; and, on Monday, 24th November, he died — 
as he had lived — ^in the fear of God, but without fear to meet Him; 
resting wholly upon Him Who is the Saviour of all men — especially of 
those that believe. His end was altogether peaceful. He expired 
without a struggle in the sixty-seventh year of his age. During his 
illness he was visited by many friends, amongst whom were Lord 
Lindsay and the Bishop of Caithness. The Earl Morton also visited 
him, being now Regent, though destined ere long to lose his own 
life by a public execution. Ho it was who said, at the burial of 
Knox, *' There lies he who never feared the face of man.* The truth 
was, that he feared God, and therefore trusted Him; and was not 
afraid of what man could do to him. 

It is impossible to review the life of John Knox without feeling 
that we are dealing with a very noble character. He appears to have 
acted throughout Hfe with remarkable freedom from ambition; with 
immense zeal, energy, and determination, and, to a great degree, with 
wisdom. It is hard in our days to esteem aright the difficulties which 
encountered him in effecting that reform which he was resolved to 
accomplish; and, while one deeply regrets the abandonment of Epi- 
scopacy, and ultimately of all forms of worship except (i>ingular and 
suggestive inconsistency) the forms of praise — as though a form of 
praise must be right, and a form of prayer must be wrong ; and while 
one cannot but f&l that it would have been well for Scotland if she 
had followed the Reformation of the Anglican Communion, it is not 
fiEiir to lay the burden of the blunder upon Knox, who possibly could 
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not do otherwise than he did. It is said by many that he was in 
favour of a mild Episcopacy.* It seems difficult to show this ; but, 
as we have remarked already, he probably identified the Prelatical 
surroundings of the Bishop of that day with the Episcopate itself. 
Perhaps a better day is nearing us, and the claims of Episcopacy, as 
the ancient and Scriptural order, will obtain in Scotland, even as it is 
evident that extreme Calvinism is vanishing, as well as opposition to 
a Liturgy. As long as the world continues, old Scotia may justly 
boast of her hero, John Knox ;' and it is in no spirit of disparagement 
of the B-eformation which he so vigorously sustained, that many now 
wish that it had been other than it was in its results, as regards the 
disuse of a Liturgy and the abandonment of Elpiscopacy. It is 
probable that Knox did not distinctly desire the entire removal of 
either, even although he may not have felt their value to the extent 
that three more centuries of experience are teaching many to do now. 




B7 DSTSTHAM BOWS NORMAN, YIGAR OF UIDDLETON-BT-WIRKSWORTH. 

|ALESTINE and the holy places had been lost sight of in 
the Fifth Crusade. Only a very few indeed of those warriors 
who assumed the Cross found their way into the Holy Land. 
The capture of Constantinople had too many attractions in 
the shape of g^lory and acquirement of spoil to allow sol- 
diers, such as the Crusaders were, to leave it for an enterprise in which 
there had been so many failures. 

The Christians in Palestine at the close of the Fourth Crusade 
were few in nxunbers, and very much reduced in circxmistances. Very 
few towns, and a very limited amount of territory, remained in their pos- 
session, and what few Christians came to the East were penitent 
pilgrims, seeking by this journey to atone for sins and misconduct. 
Indeed at no time since the cause had been taken in hand by European 
Christians, had the condition of the believers been at so low an ebb. 
There was, however, this great consolation, that what few were left 
enjoyed such peace and liberty, through the feuds, and divisions, and 
constant disputes of their enemies, that they could sojourn in the land 
of their adoption with more real pleasure and safety than when the 
country was studded over with hostile bands of wild, undisciplined, and 
savage fanatics. 

Saphadin, who still ruled over the Turks, but with much difficulty, 
on account of factious conspirators, was glad to enter into a treaty 
which secured a truce for six years. The terror spread over the East 
by the conquest of the great city Constantinople was so wholesome in 
its effects, that the Turks were now very amicably disposed towards the 
Christians, and used the wise policy of conciliation, so as to afford no 
possible excuse to the Christians for sending to ask assistance from 
the conquerors of Constantinople. 

About the year a.d. 1206, Almeric and Isabella, the Eling and 
Queen of Jerusalem, died. There was now living a daughter of the 

* Bishop Wordsworth, of St Andrews, in his Outlines r»f iht Chmtian Af tnittry, 
gives a quotation from Knox whioh strongly supports this idea. 
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late qneen bj Conrad, a former husband, and upon her, Mary by name, 
the snocession to the throne devolyed. In coarse of time there was a 
marriage celebrated between Mary and a French nobleman who had 
been a yery prominent leader in the Fourth Gmsade, John de Brienne, 



son of the Count of Brienne in Champagne. There was now a very 
strong desire on the part of Saphadin to renew the treaty and seaire 
a farther tmce, and most honoaAble propositions were made to brins: 
about a satisfactory settlement ; but the baneful canker of division 
which perpetually wrought such mischief in the councils of Christian 
leaders, prevented any amicable arrangement. The Knights of St. 
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John and of the Teutonic order pleaded hard for peace, bat the 
Templars were not for listening to what they termed each a dis- 
honoarable compromise. 

The new King, John de Brienne, soon fonnd on his arriral what a 
fatal mistake had been made by the Templars, and what a heritage of 
trouble he had taken upon himself. Saphadin, foiled in his attempt 
to secure peace, rallied round him a numerous army, which was swelled 
to an unusual extent by the bitter animosity excited by the refusal to 
accept the proffered treaty. Nor were these troops idle ; day by day 
some work of derastation was done by them, and so serious were the 
defeats inflicted on the Christian troops that King John looked upon 

e. Though bold, and daring, and active, 
\iT and skilful in the use of opportunities, 
is towns continually, and, what was more 
frequently deserted by those very counts 
ut from France under oaths of strictest 

there was the one person to whom resort 
were ready to receive the appeal for 
Pope of Home; and to him King John 
lelp. Such a call was only too welcome 
)ortunity to the aspiring bishop to send 
ope his letters of command, insisting on 
cient force to wrest the Holy Land from 
ixtravagant language was used, promising 
rho would assume the Gross, and threaten- 
ing all kinds of evil to those who held back from the work. The 
people of England had too many troubles of their own to pay much 
regard to this summons. 

As on former occasions, so now, there was one foremost and emi- 
nent preacher of the Crusade, ready to travel far and near for the 
purpose of arousing the people to their duty of helping the cause of 
God. Bobert de Courcon, an Englishman by birth, but trained up to 
his calling in Paris, was a man of strong frame and immense powers of 
endurance ; and wherever he came he made a wonderful impression on 
his audience, insomuch that mostly those who listened were ready to 
obey the precepts of the eloquent preacher. This man, years before, 
had gone on a similar errand as a companion of Fulke for the Fourth 
Crusade, and having been constantly advanced to posts of trust as a 
reward for his zeal, was now able as a Cardinal Prince of the Roman 
Church to give the strongest assurances of favour to obedient and 
willing converts. Innumerable crowds of old men, as well as young, 
of women and children as well as warriors, pressed forwards to receive 
the badge of the holy warfare, and alms in overflowing abundance came 
in as offerings from those who could not possibly set out. It was in 
the year a.d. 1215 that this emissary of the Pope set out on his travels 
through France, and scarcely any of the southern or western towns 
were left unvisited. What would have been his success, had not hia 
misapplication of funds been discovered, it is hard to say. 

Late in the autumn of the year a.d. 1215 there was a great coun- 
cil held in the church of the Lateran, at which were present a vast 
array of Archbishops, Bishops, and other dignitaries of the Church* 
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Here occasion was taken of the presence of so many Chnrchmen of 
exalted station and influence to put forward the claims which the 
Christians in the Holy Land nnder King John de Brienne had upon 
their fellow-believers. The distress then prevailing was described in 
the most telling language, and nothing which vehement address could 
effect was left undone. Indeed so urgent were the pleadings, that to 
crown ally Innocent III. announced the intention he entertained of 
going forth himself to the support of the failing cause. 

There was not, however, much aid forthcoming from Western 
Europe. The great support in the earlier part of what is reckoned as 
the Sixth Crusade was Andrew, King of Hungary, the Duke Leo- 
pold of Austria, and Louis of Bavaria, and men of rank of various 
other parts of Germany. Besides this army, several Bishops of Ger- 
many raised contingents, animated with the wish to overthrow those 
unbelievers who had so long dealt hardly with their Christian friends. 
There was a meeting-place appointed for all the levies to resort to— 
Spalatro. Ships had been provided to convey them to their destina- 
tion. There was a somewhat lengthened sojourn at Cyprus, but 
eventually the German force arrived at Acre, where it was met by 
recruits from several other states. There was quickly a report spread 
abroad of this new arrival, and the country was soon overrun with 
bodies of armed men eager to obtain provisions. One great object of 
ambition with the men of this army — if army it could be called — was 
to be immersed in the waters of the river Jordan, and having attained 
that, many were not at all unwilling to return to their homes. 

Various expeditions were made by these Crusaders in the course of 
the year to Mount Tabor, Tyre, and Sidon, but no decisive action 
was fought, and when the remnant of the force had settled at Acre for 
the winter season, Andrew, King of Hungary, in spite of the most 
urgent supplications, quitted the Holy Land and forsook his colleagues 
in arms. The fresh impulse given to the movement by these South- 
German Crusaders was not entirely useless ; King John took heart, 
and began to believe in more auspicious times. In various parts of 
Palestine there were set down forces to guard and watch over important 
stations, and early in the year a.d. 1218, these earnest defenders were 
cheered by the appearance of a large body of knights and men from 
the north of Germany ; men of a hardy and vigorous type, and enthu- 
siastic in their desire to free Palestine from Turkish rule. Roger of 
Wendover assess that this contingent had been hastened on its course 
by a miraculous sign : — * In the month of May, on the sixth day before 
Whitsuntide, the province of Cologne was awakened to, its duty to the 
Saviour ; for at the town of Bebon, in Friesland, there appeared in the 
sky the form of the cross in three places — one towards the north of a 
white colour, another towards the south of a similar form and colour, 
and the third in the middle, with the form of the crucifix, and the 
figure of a man suspended on it, with uplifted and extended arms, with 
nails driven through the feet and hands, and with the head bent down.' 
This appearance also was observed in other towns and districts. 

When such a powerful levy of earnest men were intent on crushing 
the Turkish power, it is only to be supposed that counsel would be 
taken among those responsible for the welfare of the cause ; and that 
the most promising plan suggested should be adopted and carried out. 
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There was such a meeting, and the determination come to was to shift 
the point of attack, and make a raid upon Egypt, which was by far the 
richest and most productive of the provinces under Turkish rule. 
Jerusalem and its holy places, Palestine and its sacred spots, must be 
left for a time, until the Christians had inflicted such a crushing defeat 
on the Turks that they would gladly retire from the Holy Land 
altogether. 

In the month of May, a.d. 1218, the combined army was trans- 
ported to the entrance of the river Nile, and landed a little distance 
from the port of Damietta, which was found to be strongly fortified on 
land and well protected against assault from the sea. There was not 
much delay allowed after the arrival of the forces, and keen was the 
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rivalry between the various contingents for posts of honour in the 
attack. There were repeated attempts at capture, but there were 
failures frequently, and experience soon taught those eager and im- 
petuous men that a place of such importance required time and fit 
engines of warfare. At length, when more powerful weapons and a 
more ingeniously contrived mode of attack had been provided, St. 
Bartholomew's Day was fixed on as the day for the new venture. 
Every precaution was taken to secure success. The unity of action, 
above all things so indispensable in such a hazardous undertaking, 
was obtained by the employment of drafts of men from every nation 
which had sent troops, and the courage of those sent forward was kept 
up by the sounds of well-known words sung to chants familiar to their 
ears. 

The Duke of Austria obtained the post of commander on this 
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perilous erpedition, and bravely did he persevere in the task, whilst 
the conten^ng forces were striving for victory. Besiegers and besieged 
fooght with desperate courage throughout the whole day, till at last, 
roused by appeals from their leader, the Crusaders, by one irresistible 
attack, forced back their enemies, and obtained an entrance into the 
fort. Oreat was the joy at this well-earned success, which was attri- 
buted entirely to the favour of God, and had been besought so earnestly 
by clergy of all ranks. 
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THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 
BT Q. W. BXTBBOWS, B.I). VIGAB OF CHRIST CHUROH, ST. PAKOBAS, LOKDOV 

John, L 29*'^Behold the Lamb of God^ which taketh away the 
sin of the world. 

PROPOSE to draw your attention to one of the hymns 
of the Church. Many of you have never heard it sung, 
though it does not belong to an unauthorised collection, 
but is part and parcel of the Pteyer-book. Some of 
you possibly have not attended a church where it is the 
<mstom to sing it, and have therefore only heard it read. Others are 
too young to be encouraged to stay to that part of the service in whidi 
it occurs. Others have not read it for a very sad reason, — it occurs 
in that part of the Communion Service from which you have voluntarily 
banished yourselves. The hynm which I mean is known by its Latin 
title, Ohria in ExceUia. 

Let us venture to examine it Let me first tell you that it is of very 
great antiquity; has existed more than 1500 years — ^perhaps 1700. It 
has not always been a specially Eucharistic hymn. Li the Greek Church 
it now is, among the early Christians it was, I believe, simply a 
morning hymn. 

You of course notice that the first words are the angels' chorus, first 
heard in the air near Bethlehem, that Christmas night when angels 
hymned their new-bom King. These are the words that re-echo in our 
Christmas hymns ; but they come very suitably here. By our taking 
them into our mouths we exhibit our association with angels, we 
claim fellowship with them. Their King is our King ; their joy is our 
joy ; what made them glad makes us glad. The highest angels, the 
most glorious archangels, those that stand next the throne, have reason 
to give Him glory for the Incarnation of the Son ; and peace is pro- 
claimed for the earth. God is reconciled; He can look with pleasure and 
good-will on men, for He looks with pleasure on the Son of man: He 
contemplates the race in Him. 

Little was expressed, but everything was contained, in this short 
chorus which the war angels that night appended to the recitation in 
which the first angel announced the birth. And in this hymn the 
Church puts this angelic anthem first, and then proceeds to develope the 
doctrine implied in it— to base upon it prayer and praise. 

Notice the warmth, the fervour, the glow, the rapture of the hymn. 
A good critic says, < There should be passion in a hymn,' and certainly 
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it is here. Mark the enthnciasm of the loring repetition, as if all forms 
of adoration should be exhausted, every power of the soul summoned to 
do honour to the great topic, — ^ We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we 
worship Thee, we glorify Thee, we give thanks to Thee.* It reminds one 
of the doxologies of Scripture, — * Blessing and honour, and glory and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
for ever and ever.* ' Thine, Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the majesty; for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is Thine. Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art 
exalted as head over all.' * Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing,* It seems to say. Worship Him ; give Him thanks for what 
He has been to us ; praise Him for what He is in Himself. There is 
one Being Whom you cannot love too much. One Who is worthy of all 
the devotion of which the human heart is capable. We praise Him 
for His great glory; for what He is; for what He has allowed us to 
know of His nature, and works, and attributes ; for His glory, power, 
wisdom, goodness, essential holiness, truth, justice, love of order and 
beauty ; for that which is His truest glory, not so much power and 
knowledge, though ten thousand times ten thousand of highest 
intelligences bow lost in adoring contemplation, unable to penetrate 
beneath the outer covering of His majesty. This is not His glory, so 
much as His mercy, self-sacrifice, attention to the lowest, philanthropy, 
patience, faithfulness. 

Notice in this hymn a proof that the early Christians worshipped 
our Lord Jesus Christ as Ghod. Here is prayer plainly offered to Him. 
Here is His proper Godhead placed side by side with His manhood. 
He is proclaimed in the same breath the Only-begotten Son and the 
Lamb. The Lamb, of course. He could only be in His human nature. 
How wonderfully permanent are great utterances! We read in John, i. 
29, *The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him and saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world 1* 
This was perhaps the most important part of all the teaching of John 
the Baptist. He existed to point out the Saviour; he represented the 
law of Moses ; he embodied Judaism. The Mosaic system came to its 
perfection in him; he uttered verbally what it had been labouring to 
express in ordinances, ^ Behold the Lamb.* Ecce AgTvua Dd! Because 
these words were uttered by John, therefore they were adopted into a 
hymn by the early Christians ; that hymn was incorporated with 
Eucharistic offices; it has been repeated in tens of thousands of 
churches ; set to thrilling music ; has prompted, one fully believes, 
millions of earnest prayers ; has suggested those cherished embellish- 
ments of the Lamb and flag — the Agnaa Dei which appears in many 
churches. 

Notice the form in which the words run in this great and ancient 
hymn. It is not, Thou that heat taken away the sins of the world ; but, 
Thou that takest, that dost take away, that art taking away even now: 
implying that the sacrifice once offered on Calvary is stiU pleaded in 
heaven by the Saviour's constant intercession* 

This is said to have been the hymn which the early Christians used 
in private, but it offers praise and implores blessings in the plural 
number: We bless, toe praise; have mercy upon ua, receive our prayer; for 
22 
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Ohristians are so one, there is that commnnion of saints that real 
Christians have a fellowship with each other, there is a participation 
by which the prayers and almsdeeds of each benefit not the individual 
only, but the whole body of which he is part. 

Observe, too, that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is here set forth. 
The hymn does not end without carefully making mention of the Holy 
Spirit, as well as of the Father and the Son. * Thou only art holy ; 
Thou only art the Lord ; Thou only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, 
art most high in the glory of God the Father. Amen.' 

I need not stop to show the singular propriety of inserting this 
hymn into the Communion Office. Then, if ever, we are associated with 
angels, and may venture to take their words into our mouths ; then we 
can plead what they cannot urge, that the Lamb of God was offered 
for us; then is the time to plead the sacrifice once offered, and for ever 
commemorated by the Church on earth, and her glorified Head in 
heaven. Happily this hymn, like the TersanctitSy the Te Deum, the 
New Testament Canticles, the Old Testament hymns, and perhaps we 
may add the fragments of early Christian hymns found in the New 
Testament, and quoted as faithful sayings by St. Paul, is not in metre, 
and so loses nothing by translation, but is as fresh and forcible in our 
language as in that in which it was at first poured forth. If we set it to 
music and sing it, we are surely only putting music to its right use, 
and following the example of our Lord at the Paschal Supper in the 
npper chamber that night when He instituted the Eucharist; for 
it is written, * When they had sung an hymn, they went out to the 
monnt of Olives.* 

Dear brethren, not only this most venerable hymn, but all that we 
sing, those which are far inferior and commended to us by much less 
authority should be reminders to us to strive 

* every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray.* 

We, who are associated at the altar services with angels and 
archangels, and with all the company of heaven, should endeavour to 
maintain our footing on this exalted level, to live as those who have 
been brought very near to Christ. There is a high position for all of 
us, if we will claim it. We belong to a sphere of things which is 
heavenly and spiritual. We arc invited to have intercourse with God, 
admitted to interviews, despatched on errands, supported by Divine 
assistance, allowed to be intercessors, to do God's own work on earth; 
Christ would fain carry on His ministry through us. This is the 
elevated order of things, in which we have been given a place, which 
persons catch a glimpse of on Sundays at Holy Communion, at times 
when they are specially roused, but which they drop out of and forget 
under the pressure of the lower part of their nature. They have to get 
their bread, they mix with imimproving persons, they are occupied with 
the news of the day, they read the books which others read, and sink, 
too often, down into a lower region, to which high, holy thoughts, seem 
very foreign. And as sure as they do so drop down the worst parts 
of their character are developed : one becomes frivolous, another self- 
indulgent, another conceited; heatenly things become less near and 
real, the inner eye of the soul becomes darkened, and they are tempted 
to think their former impressions were the result of over-excitement. 
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Now, dear brethren, we all know that there is too much truth in 
this description; we know how applicable it either is now, or maj 
become. What, then, can one advise to those who wish to be helped to 
live on the higher level, to maintain their connexion with angels 
and archangels and all the company of heaven, yea, with the Lord 
of Glory Himself? We are not to go out of the world, not to give up 
our employments in the world; but, 1st, we are to be much in prayer, 
stated prayer, ejacnlatory prayer. 2nd. We should never be contented, 
while having much to do with any one, without connecting him with 
divine things and the world unseen. We ought not to acquiesce in 
mixing with a person, day after day, solely as a pleasant companioni or 
a useful assistant, without thinking, How is this man related to the 
life to come ? can I help him, or he help me, in heavenly things ? drd. 
We must not rest till the great things of Ood are the great things 
with us, till proportion is restored, till we are very slightly interest^ 
in the business and pleasure of the day, compared with the interest we 
take in the things of eternity. 

One might multiply suggestions, but it is better to dwell earnestly 
on three than to distract the attention with many. Let us plead for 
grace. The Saviour is most desirous to convey to us the benefits of 
His passion. He longs to impart the power of His Resurrection. 
This is the reward He claims as compensation for His infinite 
and inestimable sufferings — the power of becoming the good shepherd, 
the friend, teacher, helper, moral trainer, educator of His people. This 
is what He would fain be to each of us, dear brethren ; He knows what is 
before us in the few weeks, or months, or years, that we have to spend 
here, before we pass away to stand before Him. Some may have great 
difficulties, peculiar complications, before them ; some be tried by very 
extraordinaiy temptations ; others will go through, on the whole, an 
munarked course, quiet, ordinary, one day like another: but there is a 
plan for each, discipline for each ; each is watched on two sides for two 
opposite objects: God and good angels watch on one side, burning to see 
faults conquered, likeness to the Saviour acquired. Satan and his 
agents watch on the other side, knowing our weak points, desiring to 
effect an entrance at unguarded moments, ready to pervert, misuse, 
wrest, and put to a dangerous use» each occurrence. Life is more 
awful, more critical than we can estimate. The most ordinary, 
unmarked, every-day existence, is making or marring an immortal soul 
for eternity. The most peaceful, gentle mode of terminating existence 
hercj the aged man who dies respected, whose friends say he fell 
asleep, they hardly knew when he passed away— death, I say, under any 
circumstances, if never so gentle, ushers into a world full of awe. The 
easiness of our lot here should not blind us to the issues at stake. We 
may live quiet, ordinary lives, in easy times, but the question is. What 
comes after? where shall we be an hundred years hence ? Lamb of 
God, that takest away the sin of the world, have mercy upon us. 
Receive our prayer. Thou only art holy, but Thou art also the fountain 
of holiness. Thou canst impart holiness to us. By Thy Cross and 
Passion, by Thy glorious Resurrection, Agnus Dei niisercre nobis/ 
Lamb of God, have mercy upon us I 
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DURSLEY-continued. 

the Diocese, so as to avoid the establishment of School Boards and 
School Rates, as required by the Edacation Act of 1870. Additional 
room in Schools for the education of above 11,000 children has 
been provided since the passing of the Act up to December, 1871, 
towards which the Association contributed in Grants £5870. And 
during the present year those figures have been largely increased. 
The Association has also undertaken another most necessary task — 
namely, the providing the salary of a Diocesan Inspector of 
Beligious Knowledge. The Oovemment Inspectors being now for- 
bidden to examine children in their Beligious Knowledge, it has 
become the more needful for the Church herself to occupy the 
ground thus abandoned by the State, and to take care that in all 
Church Schools, full and efficient instruction shall be given in the 
Catholic Faith, as it is contained in the Catechism, Articles, and 
Liturgy of the Church : so as to prevent this most important part 
of Christian education from being in any degree neglected. The 
Inspector appointed by the Bishop, the Eev. H. C. Powles, has 
been gladly and almost universally received in the Diocese, and his 
visit desired. And many testimonies have been voluntarily given, 
as to the benefit, which Schools have derived from his inspection. 
The amount collected for the Association was £8. 178. lOd., which 
is a little more than last year, though not so much as was hoped 
for. 

It is intended, if Ood permit, during the approaching Advent, to 
adopt the same plan, as during last LeAt, namely, to have an 
Evening Service at 8 o'clock in the Parish Church on every 
Wednesday. As Christmas Day falls this year on a Wednesday, 
there will be only three such Services— on December 4, 11, and 18. 
Every year, as the world approaches nearer and nearer to its end, it 
becomes more needful to keep before the eyes of men the two Great 
Advents of our Lord Jesus Christ to the world, the first past, and 
the second future, the first to save the world, and the second to 
judge the world. May God bless the approaching Advent to this its 
holy purpose, and quicken us all to greater watchfulness and prayer, 
that ''our loins may be girded and our lamps burning, and wo 
ourselves as servants, who are waiting for their Lord." 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
Oct. 10 — Norman Ernest, son of Henry and Caroline Owen. 
„ 30 — Charles, son of George and Ellen Derrett. 

BUBIAL. 

Oct. 4 — George Knight, aged 45 years. 
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KING-STANLEY. 

The Night School has been re-opened with 29 boys in the larger 
room, and 16 girls in the infants' room. A class for instruction in 
drawing is held in the olass-room, on Eriday eyenings at 7 o'clock. 
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The Offertory oollections which were made on Sunday, Oct 6th, 
for the Churchwardens' expenses, amonnted in the morning to 
£1. 8s. lO^d., and in the afternoon to 148. ll}d., making a total 
of £2. 38. lOid. 

The memhers of the S. George's Cricket Cluh met together for 
their Third Annual Dinner, on Monday eyening, Oct. 7th, when 
they were joined by their brethren of the Quoit Club. The 
President, W. H. Marling, Esq., who has hitherto kindly presided 
on these occasions, being nnaroidably absent, his place was occupied 
by the Rev. S. H. Bingham, having Mr. GroTes in the Yice-Chair. 
There were but few absentees^ and a most pleasant erening was 
spent. The report of the Hon. Secretary showed the past season to 
have been eren more successful than its predecessors, both in the 
increase of members and the number of matches won, the eleven 
having been beaten in only one match. The good feeling, which 
has from the first formation of the club three ^ears ago prevailed 
among aU its members, expressed itself on this occasion in the 
presentation of a handsome gold pencil-case to the Hon. Secretary. 

The financial position of the Club will be seen in the following 
balance-sheet :— 



Cb. £ 6. d. 

Sev. J. Gibson .... 1 
W. H. Marling, Esq., 

President 1 

Colonel Collier .... 1 

A. L. Leonard, Esq.. 10 

F. H. Thomson, Esq. 10 
Playing Members' Snb- 

Boriptions 6 3 7 



£10 3 7 



Dr. £ s. d. 

Bats, Balls, Gloves, fto. 4 4 

Match Expenees . . 2 2 7^ 
Practice Stumps and 

Prame for Crease 14 1 
Stationery, Scoring 

Sheets, & Postage 17 8^ 

Messages & Eepairs 9 6 

Arrears of 1871.... 14 6 

Pootball Club Arrears 14 3 



£10 3 7 



CHURCH EEGISTER. 

Baptisus. 
Oct. 6*-Albert Lucullus (adult), son of William and Mary 
Preen, Ryeford. 
„ „ Dorcas Adelaide Margaret (adult), daughter of ditto. 
„ „ Ellen Lavinia (adult), daughter of John and Lavinia 

Turner, by Stanley Mill. 
„ „ Emily Jane (adult), daughter of ditto. 
„ „ GFeorge John (adult), son of ditto. 
„ „ Emily Florence Annie Hyde (adult)i Ryeford. 
Mabbiage. 
Oct. 12— William Halladay Harrison to Selina Painter, both of 
King-Stanley. 

BnsiALs. 
Oct. 3 — George Alfred Tocknell, aged 5 months. 
„ 5-— WalUiee Edgar Clarke, aged l.year. 
n 10— Edward Lawrence, aged 1 year. 
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At a Confirmation in Wotton Church on the 28th of October, one 
male and six female candidates from this parish were confirmed. 

Three more books of fiction, JwmA to an Idol, Damet of High 
EUate^ and Love and Hate, have recently been added to the Library, 
besides two more numbers of Our Curate^ b Bmdget and Good Stories. 
It is not supposed that these additions will meet the demands of 
those subscribers who require " new " books each time. However, 
were the shelves more examined, they would be found to contain 
books, which, though old as regards the library, would prove to be 
new as r^ards most of the readers. 

Before this number of the magazine is circulated, our readers will 
have heard — and many of them with much sorrow— of the disasters 
which have befallen some fellow-parishioners of ours on their voyage 
to Australia. The vessel, in which Henry Allen, his wife, and 
family embarked early in September, has again proved un-seaworthy. 
It will be remembered, that not long after their first leaving 
Plymouth, their ship was left to the mercy of the wind and waves 
by losing the blades of her propeller, and was barely saved from 
being wrecked. The vessel being repaired, started once more on 
the 1st of October, and this time got safely as far as the Island of 
Idadeira, when all who were on board were startled by a tremendous 
crash. This was caused by the bursting of the *' shaft," by which 
it appears the screw or propeller is worked. Hence she had again 
to trust to her sails, and, after a very tempestuous voyage in whiuh 
three sailors were lost, three washed overboard and then on deck 
again, and many others badly hurt, she at length got back to 
Plymouth. What the sufferings of the 500 passengers were, when 
they thought every moment they would go down, cannot be imagined. 
And all this is because they were sent out in a ship which, as 
regards its machinery at least, is not fit for the voyage. 



To the Editor. 
Sir, 

I wish you could enlighten me as to the use of a Church 
Clock such as we possess at Stinchcombe. Last week it was much 
too fast; the week before, twenty minutes slow; and the week 
before that, it did not go at all. Sometimes it strikes five minutes 
before and sometimes five minutes after the hour. Then again the 
East Side is quite different to -the West Side of the clock, conse- 
quently anyone coming down the Stinchcombe Lane might think he 
was in plenty of time, but arriving at the Church would find he 
was late, it being five minutes past the hour according to the West 
Side, and vice vered with those living on the other side of the 
Church. I cannot tell whether the Clergy intend begiiming Service 
according to the Striking time or one of the hands o» the Station 
time, but it is sure to be the very one that suits me least that parti- 
cular day. And as to meeting tiie 12.50 train it is ^ ^ on^ if you 
catch it. Yours, &o., 

An Affffrieped Parishioner. 
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CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptism. 
Oct. 27 — Selina, daughter of Decimus and Eliza ITiblett. 

"BUKIAL. 

Oct. 11 — Elizabeth Allen, aged -37 years. 
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ULEY. 

The Annual Meeting in aid of the Church Missionary Society was 
held in the School-room, on Tuesday, the 15th of October. The 
weather was ^ne until after the meeting, and the attendance was 
very good. The Rector W£^ in the chair, and reference was made 
by him and other speakers to the loss sustaiaed by the death of the 
Local Secretary, the late Rev. A. G. Cornwall, who had been 
present at these meetings for a great number of years past, and who 
worked indefatigably in the Missionary cause. The new Local 
Secretary, the Rev. R. J. Lyon, Rector of Wick war, gave an 
ac-count of the present position of the Society, and spoke interestingly 
about Africa ; and the Rev. S. W. Stagg, late Missionary in ^North 
West America, gave a detailed account of the Hudson's Bay territory 
and of his own experience as a Missionary there, which was listened 
to with great pleasure by his audience. The Rev. F. J. Leigh also 
addressed the meeting. The collection amounted to £3. 6s. 8d. 

The Reading Room is open, but not as well attended as it might 
be. It seems strange, that in a large villag:e like Uley, a Reading 
Room cannot be supported even during the winter months. Several 
Papers including the Daily Telegraph and Punch are taken in, and 
most of them might be had at half-price by anyone wishing to 
see them. 

One of the trained Nurses of the Children's Hospital at Gloucester, 
who has left that Institution, is now engaged as a Parish Nurse at Uley. 
When not urgently needed there, she might be engaged at the 
usual scale of payment for trained Nurses to attend to sickness that 
may arise in neighbouring parishes. Application is to be made to 
the Rev. C. C. Browne, who requests, that in ordinary cases, it may 
come through the Clergyman of the Parish. 

It may be well to remind some of our Readers, that the Parish 
Clothing Club, managed by Mrs. Forbes, commences on the first 
Tuesday in November ; the Sunday School Clothing Club on the first 
Monday in December. 

Mr. Bengough has been good enough to promise to give a Lecture 
some time in November, and there will probably be a few other 
Lectures or Entertainments in the course of the winter. 



CHURCH REGISTER. 
Burial. 
Oct. 23— Martha Elliott, aged 28 years. 

WHITMOEB, PItlNTBa, BTAXF OFFICE, LONG BT&BBT, DUBSLBT. 
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BERKELEY. 

Harvest HMnhgiving concluded from the last MdgasUne, 
To conclude, dear friends, — These words were written nearly 200 
years ago, and yet might not one suppose that they were penned at 
this present time, and with special reference to ourselves. Only 1 8 
* communicants! A smaller oflfertory than last year! A scanty con- 
gregation at 11 o'clock mattins ! A seeming forgetfulness of the 
spiritual nature of the Festival ! How many of you, in looking at 
the ripe fruits of the year, thought of the fruit which should bo 
growing ripe in your souls, and asked God to increase its abundance? 
How many of you, in gathering your com into granaries, thought 
of the ineffable Bread of Life that came down from Heaven ? How 
many prepared themselves and put themselves voluntarily to ex- 
pense for the material feast? More than 500 ! How many prepared 
themselves for that spiritual banquet, the reception of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ? Only 181 ** Ye will not come to 
Me that ye might have life." 

Remember! Farmers and Labourers — Husbands and Wives — 
Fathers and Mothers— Children and Parents— Rich and Poor^Old 
and Young — that for yoUf too, will come a time of harvest. The 
sickle is even now among the blades. The Angels are to be the 
reapers at the last great day ; but even now one angel — the angel of 
death — is at his work, and slowly, but surely, it progresses. Heed 
the warning ! Let your next Harvest Festival see a marked im- 
provement in every indiyidual. Let its Offertory be richer. Let its 
Communicants come in crowds. Let the devotion of its worshippers 
be real and earnest, and let the spiritual meaning of the Feast be its 
main feature. So shall all of us prepare ourselves for the time of 
the great ingathering, and be as golden grains of com sifted and 
laid up for everlasting in the granaries of our dear Lord. 

The Clergy are much surprised and disappointed to find that 
those who are regular attendants at the Sunday services, and even 
Communicants, still neglect to observe the Holy Days of the Church. 
The Prayers at 8 a.m. and 11.30 a.m. are no better attended than on 
other days, and frequently, as on S. Luke's Day and SS. Simon and 
Jude's, those who are most regular at the 8 a.m. Prayers on other 
days were absent, proving that there is no appreciation of the duty 
and importance of marking the days set apart to commemorate the 
Holy Apostles of the Church by public prayer. The Evensong at 
8 p.m. is not better attended than it used to be; and why not? 
Cannot those who give so much anxious time and thought to their 
business or their trade give one hour to Ood on those days ? Cannot 
those who have no business and no trade, but only ordinary house- 
hold cares, find time to come ? 

The Curate in charge is ready to make any alteration in the hour 
of the services, so as to make them, if possible, more convenient to 
the public generally. 

The Mothers' Meetings began for the season on Thursday, Octobe^ 
31st. More women attend this year than last. The rules ar® 
much the same as before, except that in future the women are to 
have given them 2d. in the shilling instead of 2d. in the yard on all 
they buy. 

The Weekly Offertory has been restored at the Wick Mission 
Service. 
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The Sohools were inspeoied ixir6lig:ioaB knowledge by the Diocesan 
Inspector on Tuesday, the 26th ultimo. His report will be inserted 
next month. 

The Special Advent Seryices ^ill be on Wednesday and Friday 
nights as in former years. 

On Christmas Day and the following Sunday, Carols will be sung 
in the Church by the Choir after the sermon at evensong. The 
Carols can be bought at Mr. Sinderby's, price Id. 

At a vestry held on Monday, the 25th ultimo, the Bev. J. L- 
Staokhouse in the chair, it was agreed to sell a piece of land, con- 
teining Oa. 2b. 28p., belonging to Yick's Charity, to the Midland 
Bail way Company for £120, timber included. 

[^Church Register next month.'] 
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GOMJST. 

During Advent there will be an Evening Service on Wednesdays, 
December 4th and 18th, but not on the 11th, as the Yicar's Lecture 
falls on that day at Wotton. The service wUl be at 7 o'clock when a 
short address will be given. Our Lord's words, "Watch and pray," 
should be followed at this season ; and a more marked observance of 
Church Seasons would make us feel the more strongly the great 
truths which such Seasons commemorate. How few think of Christmas 
beforehand in any religious manner. How few are making prepara- 
tion for our Lord's Coming. The world in general fully enters into 
the "festivity" of Christmas, little reflecting upon Him whose 
Kativity is kept. 

The Diocesan Inspector, the Rev. H. C. Powles, will pay his 
official visit to the National School, on Thursday, December 5th, 
and will examine the children in Religious Knowledge. The formal 
notice required by the Education Act has been complied with. 
There is great advantage in the examination in religion thus being 
carried out, as the State no longer takes any notice of this most 
necessary part of a child's education. We hope our School will 
pass a satisfactory test, as a Bible lesson is given daily to every 
scholar. 

Miss Cooke will be leaving the School during this month ta com- 
pete for a Queen's Scholarship and prepare for entering a Training 
College after Christmas. She has completed her five years' 
apprenticeship as Pupil Teacher in our School, and both the 
Managers and Scholars will be sincerely sorry to lose her. 

Nov. 10. Sermon for the Diocesan Association, £1. Os. 9d. 

„ 24. Collections for the Lighting the Church, £1. 8b. 2d. 
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DUBSLET. 

On Sunday, Nov. 24, collections were' made in behalf of the 
Gloucester Infirmary and the Children's Hospital, which amounted 
to £10. lOs. 6d. Half of this sum has been sent to the Treasurers 
of the two excellent Institutions, and their receipts obtained. 
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The Meeting of the SubBcribers to the Coal Fund was held on 
Monday, Nor. ISth, at the Savings Bank. The accounts for the 
last winter were examined and allowed. They showed a balance in 
hand of £4. 7s. lid , which added to the amount collected on the 
Harvest Thanksgiving Day (£6. 158. 4d.), will in some measure 
help to make up for the extraordinarily high price of coal. The 
list of recipients was revised as far as the time would permit. It 
was considered undesirable to enter into any contract this year, as 
ixo one could possible foresee what fluctuations in price there might 
be in the next two months. Messrs. Blandford agreed to supply coal 
at the market price from week to week subject to the approval of the 
Hector and Onurchwardens. The distribution will shortly com- 
mence. 

There will be Divine Service in the Parish Church, d.v., on the 
Wednesday Evenings during Advent, at 8 o'clock p.m. The Sub- 
jects of the Sermons will be as follow : 

Deo. 4— "Pressing Forwacda." Philip, iii. 13, 14. Eev. H. C. 

Powles. 
„ 11—" Christ theLamb of God." S. John i. 29. Rev. H. de C. 

CoUyer. 
„ 18— "Taken or Left." S. Matthew xxiv. 16-18. Rev. H. 

Dombrain. 

On the Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent, the Litany will be 
said at S. Mark's Chapel, at 12.15 p m. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisks. 
Nov. 2 — ^Frank John, son of John and Rebecca Wood. 
„ „ Herman Charlie, son of Rebecca Wood. 
„ 15 — Edmund Francis, sou of Edmund and Rebecca Norris. 
„ „ Emily Mary, daughter of Thomas James and Mary White. 
„ 29— 'James Brydon, son of John Henry and Elizabeth Dauncey. 

Mabbiage. 
Kov. 7 — Orlando Talboys to Jane Trotman. 

BirftiALs. 
Nov. 9 — ^Elijah Smith, aged 64 years. 
„ 28 — Arabella Smith, aged 38 years. 
„ 30 — Lois Webb, aged 73 years. 
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EIN&-STANLET. 

The members of the Choir were very hospitably entertained by 
the Rector on Nov. 14th. After supper some good selections of 
secular nrusic were well sung, and the Rector in acknowledging the 
thanks of the Choir, assured all present of the pleasure and 
encouragement which ho enjoyed from the hearty co-operation of so 
united a band of workers for the glory of God and of His Church. 

On the 3rd Sunday in Advent the yearly Sermons will be preached 
for the Society for the Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Collections will be made at each service in aid of the funds of the 
Society. The Archbishops have recommended the 20 th December 
as a day of humble supplication to Almighty God, for an increase in 
the number of Missionaries ; and the Bishop of this Diocese has pro- 
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Chapter IV. 

lETREE years had passed. The last one had bronght great 
changes at Balford as well as at Shere. Mrs. Harris had 
died, and Janet was her father's honsekeeper. She had 
received several offers of marriage, and had been pressed 
to accept one very good one ; but she refused them all, 
and at last her father gave up urging her, although he became more 
and more determined not to allow any recognised engagement with 
George Wharton. Yet they were true to each other. Each knew that 
their affection was unchanged ; but there were no meetings on the sly, * 
no clandestine correspondence, only a mutual understanding, and a 
firmer clasp of the hand at parting. 

Mr. Harris thought he had shown .his wisdom and discretion in 
the affair, for things were not going well with George, and his capital, 
which onght to have enabled him to tide over bad times, was seriously 
reduced by the sums he had had to pay out on Frank's account. 
Annie Wharton was well married, and Alice was a good deal with 
her. Mary was still at home, and Walter also, for he was of use to 
his brother, who had found no other opening for him. 

Sometimes George looked forward in despair. The years seemed 
to go by so slowly, and each day and hour were so charged with care. 
But all this while his character and Janet's were deepening. life 
was no longer very bright and sunshiny to them, but it had its 
gleams of happiness. Mr. Marshall was still their true friend. He 
knew how matters -stood with them, and did all in his power to 
make their cross lighter by showing them the way to bear it. 

One night the Rector was startled by a visit from George 
Wharton. He looked haggard and careworn, and his handsome 
face had many lines, which time alone is supposed to make. 

* Well, George, nothing the matter, is there ? ' 

' There is a good deal that I should like your advice about,' replied 
George. * Can you spare me half-an-hour ?' 

* Certainly, and more if you want it. It is not any fresh trouble 
about Frank, I hope ? ' 

* Yes, I am sorry to say it is ; and much worse than before. In 
fact, I have come to tell you that my prospects are quite ruined. I am 
bankrupt if I do this for Frank.' 

* Then certainly you must not do it- Have you not to think of 
your sisters and of Walter ? ' 

* But refusing to do it will disgrace him utterly.' 

Then George proceeded to detail the circumstances ; how Frank's 
vicious habits had involved him in debt, and how he had come down 
to-day declaring that he must and would have this sum of money. 

* I say again, George, that you have no right whatever to raise 
money for such a purpose. As it is, you have crippled yourself for 
him, and I can say confidently that your father would not have wished 
you and the girls to be beggared by Frank's selfishness. You must 
give him to understand that the fann will not bear it; and even if 
you were able to do what he asks, the only effect would be to make 
him more reckless than ever.' 

* I told him I should come and ask your advice,' said George, * and 
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I will act upon it. He has threatened suicide, and it was that that 
made me dread the responsibility of refusing.' 

* I don't think yon need fear that,* replied the rector ; * there are 
many ways of bullying ; and a threat like that is one of them.* 

' I am not sure,' said George; < he is in a very reckless and des- 
perate state of mind.' 

< Tell him you will talk it oyer in the morning, and that it is too 
late to-night.' 

* No, I cannot do that; I promised to say one way or the other 
when I went back to-night, and I expect he will meet me at the stile.' 

' I will walk as far as that with you,' said Mr. Marshall. 

The stile! Janet's stile, — the spot so associated with all the hap- 
piness of past years that George could hardly bear to go oyer it now, 
and yet he often did, for it was his nearest way to the rectory as well 
as to the yillage. It was now nearly dark, and the two did not speak 
as they walked. George looked back at the lights in Mr. Harris's 
house with a deep and bitter craving. He was being continually 
more and more separated from Janet even though the years were 
fewer that remained of his bondage. He knew that Mr. Harris kept 
an eye to everything, and though he was most kind to him in matters 
which concerned his business, he was quite certain that Mr. Harris 
thought that he was not prosperfng. If money transactions took 
place between them, he would beg George not. to hurry himself about 
the payment; or, if the debt were on his side, he would pay it instantly, 
as if money were a great object to George, as indeed it was. And he 
eeldom asked him to his house. 

To-night poor George felt the chasm between himself and Janet 
more than ever. Disgrace or ruin, one or the other, must come upon 
his family, for Frank's misdeeds could not be kept secret in any case. 

His notion that Frank might meet them at the stile was correct, 
but Frank had not noticed that George had a companion. They were 
walking on turf and in silence, and the night was dark. Frank sat on 
the stile smoking, and did not seem disposed to move. 

' Well ? ' he exclaimed, ' I suppose your sanctified parson advises 
yon to throw me over ? Of course he does. You were an ass to go to 
him, George. And you needn't have done it either, for I have been 
thinking that I've got a right to the money.' 

' What right, pray ?' said Mr. Marshall. 

Frank was a very little taken aback ; but only for a moment, and 
then he said in an ill-tempered voice that he didn't know that any- 
body would think it worth while to listen. 

* I had no intention of listening or of hiding from you, Frank. 
Nor was it George s request that I should come. But I know all the 
circumstances of your fandly, and I know that you have already had 
more than your legal share of your father's property. For a few 
months longer, that is, till you are of age, George must give you 
lodging at Shcre. But he is not bound, nor ought he to do more 
than that. How dare you go on spending and living in sinful extrava- 
gance when he is denying himself in every way for you all ?' 

* Well, I suppose there is a way out of life when, it isn't worth 
having,' said FraiJc, knocking out the ashes of his pipe. * One doesn't 
fancy it, but it may be the best thing.' 
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'It is easy to say that/ said the rector; 'but what comes after 
self -mnrder ? How do yon expect to pass that other life ? ' 

' I only hope there isn*t another. I am snre one is enongh.' 

' I cannot allow yon to talk in this way, Frank, yon who had a 
gentle, good mother, and as religious, upright a father as ever man 
had. How have you got to this pitch of reckless wickedness ? ' 

' What pitch ? * said the young man. ' Of course George makes 
me out to be a blackguard: it suits his purpose.' 

' I judge only from what I have heard you say to-night,* replied Mr. 
Marshall. ' But your whole conduct bears me oat in what I say. 
You have already robbed your brothers and sisters^ and would be 
willing to beggar them if you could.' 

* Have you got anything more to say ?' said Frank insolently, 
' because if not, I think I'll go to bed. I am not used to such late 
hours, you know. Good-bye.' 

And he walked off towards Shere, calling to George that he had 
better not come with him, he was much too wicked. 

Mr. Marshall was greatly afraid of a quarrel, and waited for a few 
moments ; but Frank walked quickly on, and they were soon oat of 
hearing. 

When Frank reached his own door, he tamed sharply round upon 
George and said, — 

* Do you mean to do it for me or not ? ' 

' No, Frank, I cannot; I have the others to think about.' 

' Oh, yes, I dare say. Not yourself and Janet Harris at all, of course. 

One word for them, and two for yourself.' 

' You can say that if you like,' replied George; ' when I see that a 

thing is right I am not likely to give in just for sneers and taunts. 

And I tell you again, Frank, that I have got hardly any ready money. 

I should have to get into debt, and that I will not do, if I can help it. 

Times are bad enough without that.' 

* Well, all I can say is, you'll live to repent it.' 

And they separated for the night, and the next morning Frank 
had gone. He had lefb the house at dawn of day, and had been seen 
at the Railway Station. 

A fortnight after this the papers had startling accounts of a 
forgery, so cleverly managed that as yet no clue could be found to it. 
But the clue was plain enough to the family at Shere. They knew 
the name of the firm which had been robbed, and there was hardly any- 
thing wanting to the chain of evidence which convicted Frank. But 
as yet he was not discovered, and this trouble was one which Mary 
entreated might not even be told to the rector. 

' He can do no good at present, George,' she said; ' and, after all, 
we have no right to accuse our own brother, for we do not know that 
it was he who did it.' 

' I feel as if I might have prevented it,' said George ; ' it is that 
that weighs upon me.' 

' But you could not tell that this was coming ; and besides, it is 
not as if you were rich. Do you not sometimes think, dear, that 
you had better give up Shere altogether ? ' said his sister, timidly, 
as she drew closer to the desk where George sat over his papers and 
accounts. 
4 
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* I have many times thought so,' replied George; Mve are keeping 
it on at a ruinons loss, and if we have another harvest season like the last, 
I might not give it np so creditably as I should if I gave it up now. 
But of course, you know, Mary, that Shere is not all I should give up. 
I should be looked' upon as a ruined man, and Mr. Harris would pro- 
bably for bid Janet to marry me, even though for my sake she has 
refused wealthy and happy homes. It is hard to give up one's only 



bright spot in life. But it must go if necessary. I foresaw this the 
moment I heard my father's will read. I knew that even then it was 
hard to make both ends meet; and since that we have had Frank's debts, 
bad seasons, and higher wages to pay the men. Thank God ! we have 
kept a good name till now; but how long will that last V 

' It can never be lost,' said Mary ; ' even if Frank were found guilty 
of all this to-morrow, it could not drag us down. Everybody in the. 
neighbourhood knows what you are, and what he is.' 

' Still, it does not alter our circumstances. And as I have now a 
chance of getting Walter out, I think I might do it without injustice 
to anybody but you, Mary.' 

*Me! Why, was I not the first to think that we girls ought 
to he earning our own living ? I only stayed because I was of 
use here. I will willingly get a situation ; don't let that weigh on you 

* I don't know what I should have done without you. You have 
been the greatest comfort to me. There is one thing, Mary, I shall 
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feel if I give up Sbere before Walter is of age, — that I hare failed in 
the trost my father gave me.' 

* You cannot feel that, George. Yon know yon hare worked 
morning, noon, and night for us all, denying yourself every pleasure. 
Sometimes it does seem hard that you should hare toiled so for 

.nothing, and that your reward should not hare been given yon.' 

Chapter V. 

A PEW days after this, Mr. Harris received a letter from George 
Wharton. The time had come, he said, when he was obliged to leave 
Shere, and he remembered that Mr. Harris had once expressed a wish 
to take it off his hands, so that he thought it right to give him the 
first information. He went on to say, that in doing this he was giving 
up what had been the one object of his life and hope, and that as 
now Frank*s disgrace was added to his own poverty, he had no 
choice but to leave the neighbourhood altogether, and seek his fortune 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Harris, he said, had always been a kind friend to him, and he 
would know that he had tried to do his best, and to follow his father's 
example as far as he could. But the pressure had been too great, and 
he had quite determined to leave Shere. Mr. Harris was still sitting 
with this letter in his hand, at one moment rejoicing that Janet was 
free, and at the next grieving for George's troubles as if they were 
his own, when the rector came into the room. 

Mr. Harris was now so weak and feeble that Mr. Marshall often 
looked in upon him, especially on Sunday. 

' This is sad news about George Wharton,* said the farmer. 

' Poor George! He has had little besides sadness all his life, as far 
as I can make out,' replied Mr. Marshall. ' And there is not a man in 
England more worthy than he is. I have hardly ever met his equal 
for honesty of purpose and high principle, and that makes this business 
of Frank's all the more distressing to him.' 

' But I don't see what he could do,* said Mr. Harris, pondering, and 
looking over the letter again; ' do yoii?' 

' He cannot do more than he has done to help himself, and there 
is no one who seems to be both able and willing to help him.' 

Mr. Harris eyed the clergyman suspiciously, but Mr. Marshall 
looked quite unconcerned. 

* No, of course there isn't, for nobody wants to have Frank Wharton 
preying upon him.' 

* Frank Wharton is safe from doing that. He is in penal servitude 
for fifteen years.' 

*Dear, dear! What would his poor father have said to that? I 
heard he was in trouble about some rascality. I had no idea he would 
get such a punishment.' 

' But it is no disgrace to the rest,' said the rector. * And I hope 
all their friends will let them feel that it is not. There cannot be a 
greater cruelty than to visit such things on the innocent.' 

Janet had come into the room a few minutes before, and sat in the 
window at her needlework with her head bent down over it. 

* Here, Janet,' said her father; < read this.' 

She took it, and stood apart while she read it; and then she looked 
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at it again — < the one object of his life and hope.' Should she allow 
him so to give her up? 

'Won't you do anything for him, father?' she faltered. * You 
know I love him as mudi as ever. If he is wretched, I must be wretched 
too. We have obeyed yon, but we have always intended to cast in our 
lot together.' 

'And suppose,' said Mr. Harris, 'that I were to say that if you 
marry him you shall not touch a shilling of mine ? ' 

* I shoidd be very sorry for George's sake, dear father; but if he 
wished me to be his wife, I should consent, for I have promised, and 
however poor he is, I am willing to share his poverty.' 

Mr. Harris did not answer. The outburst of anger which Mr. 
Marshall expected did not come. The conversation took a more 
general turn, and shortly the rector rose and left. 

That evening George Wharton was sitting in bitter grief in his 
little business room, thinking over the Past and the Future, and all the 
sad events that lay before him, — the parting with the old farm-servants, 
the sale, the homelessness for himself and Mary, when an answer from 
Mr. Harris was brought to him. It ran thus : — 

' Dear George, — I will take Shere off your hands, and as I shall 
want a bailiff, I shall be glad if you will come and live here. Janet 
does not seem to change her mind, so the wedding can be whenever 
convenient. Yours truly, Robert Harris.' 

What need is there to say that the Balford church-bells rang out a 
wedding peal before the harvest was over ? 




<!ti)apter93 on tfit IStntyiititt. 

XII.— THE KND OF SORROW. 
|HE key to the whole Benedicite is in its last verse : ' 
Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord ; prabe 
Him, and magnify Him for ever.' 

Here were three men in trouble and danger, needing 
all their faith and all their trust in God*s goodness towards 
man and His power to be good to them. So they sang of the wonders 
of creation, and saw His might, and His care, and goodness in His 
wonders, and their hearts grew braver to trust in Him, and even in the 
moment of trouble to give Him thanks. 

We must keep in mind that they are represented as singing their 
hymns not after they had been delivered ffom trouble, but while they 
were in the^midst of it, and the great value and beauty of the Benedicite 
lies in this. 

The flames were darting round the * faithful three' while they sang, 
' ye Fire and Heat, bless ye the Lord,' so their hymn was not one of 
triumph entirely, but rather one of trust. It meant, ' Our God Whom 
we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and He 
will deliver us out of thine hand, O king: — but if not— we will not 
sciTC thy gods.' 
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At first sight and soand the Benedicite seems, howeyer, almost 
more a hymn of praise than the Te Deum, because every reree ends 
with blessing and praise ; bat if we think over its history, which gives 
it its tme spirit, we shall see it quite differently. The Te Deum was 
written on an occasion of great rejoicing for the Church at large; the 
Benedicite commemorates a time of great danger and affliction. 

Thus our Church chiefly uses &e Benedicite as a fit canticle for 
times of humiliation, as Advent and Lent, for is it not right that when 
we are in an especial manner humbling ourselves before God, and 
contemplating the judgments and afflictions which we deserve, we 
should cry to Him in the words of those whom His merdful hand and 
presence saved in deep affliction and danger V 

Besides this there is another thought which we must keep in mind 
as we think of the Benedicite, and that is, that the ^ three holy children' 
were suffering for righteousness* sake, and that whenever that is our 
. fiery furnace, we are the most sure of the care of the < faithful Creator.' 
And now, though the ^ Song of the Three Children ' is ended, we see 
in the Prayer-book that there are yet added to it the two verses called 
< the Gloria,' which we also repeat after the other canticles and after 
the Psalms. 

' Olory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ohost; 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world withoat end.' 

Here comes then at last as it were the sweet chiming of church-bellsy 
which gives life to the story. 

We have lingered long on the hill, looking from it upon earth, and 
sea, and sky, and the signs of the life of man and beast, and we have 
thought that God is wise, and great, and good, and worthy to be 
praised and magnified for evermore; but now comes something hke that 
light and music which once broke upon the Eastern night with good 
tidings and showed God to man in the light of love. 

For people sometimes say of the Benedicite that however beautiful 
it may be, still it is not a Christian hymn, because it does not point to 
man's redemption, or to the Lamb of God which taketh away tiie sins 
of the world; but the Gloria comes and teaches us that He is indeed 
there and visible to ' pure eyes and Christian hearts.* 

The sun brings out the leaves which were sleeping in the branches, 
and when it shines on the colourless water-drops it makes the rainbow ; 
— the Gloria here is hke the sunshine. It shows us the glory of the 
Blessed Trinity. It tells us that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were 
in the beginning, when God ' created the heavens and the earth,' and 
all things were made by Christ, the Word; and the ' Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.' ' God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth: Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, 
i by Whom all things were made: The Holy Ghost, the Lord, and 
Giver of life.' 

Beautiful and thankful as the Benedicite is all along, a little of the 
darkening sadness of the fall runs through it until it is suddenly lighted 
up by these verses which tell of the Redemption. 

It begins where we begin our Creed and where God begins 

His Bible, with the creation of the heavens and the earth, and it ends 

where also the Creed and the Bible end, with the Resurrection of 

the body and the life everlasting, for that is the thought wrapped 
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up in the words of the Gloria, * As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and erer shall be, world without end.' 

Bat the hjmn itself says more than simply, < Bless, praise, and 
magnify the Lord;* it also says that the praise is to be ' for ever.' We 
know what ' for erer ' must mean for the angels, but what does it mean 
for earth and her firmament ? 

For we are told that earth, rich and beautiful earth, after ages of 
careful creation and preseryation, is at length to be destroyed : ' The 
earth also, and all the works that are therein, shall be burned up.' But 
this need not startle us, since we know that our bodies, which are as 
perfect as earth, and still more wonderful than earth, and far more pre- 
cious in God's sight, are to be destroyed at death. 

But then, what does destruction mean ? For God does not so destroy 
His works as to blot them out of creation. No; He, as it were, 
pulls down one temple, and with its stones builds up anothen Out of 
the natural body which He crumbles into dust He forms a spiritual 
body, which shall endure, as He makes it, ' for eyer.' < Though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see Cfod.' 

So destruction of the body means only pulling down to rebuild. 
The same law rules earth. Here is a homely example : A man cuts 
down a tree, and he brings home a log and throws it on his hearth, and 
his children laugh round it, counting the sparks that fly from it ; until, 
by-and-by, it has all ranished in sparks and smoke, all but one little 
handful of white ashes. 80 the log of wood has become air and ashes; 
it is still something, and you can neither destroy the air nor the ashes, 
though the last you may scatter to the winds, or trample under foot, or 
dig into the ground. God knows where to lay His hand upon every 
atom of that log of wood, and, if He pleased. He could call all the 
atoms, and make them a log of wood again. Its destruction was only 
the dust returning to the dust, and the life returning to the Giver. 

80 we feel that whatever may be God's purpose concerning the 
earth which He has made. He will not blot it out of creation, but even 
through fire will give it a new life. 

It is past our understanding how all the bodies of the dead, after 
they have become dust again, shall still again be called forth the very 
same bodies from dust^ never more to die ; but so it is to be, and some 
of them, we are told, will be raised up new and glorious; so, too, per- 
haps, out of her ashes, purified by fire, God may make that * new earth,' 
wluch is to be sinless and eternal. 

There is that beautiful thought in the Psalm which bids earth re- 
joice before God, because He is coming to judge it: * Let the floods 
clap their hands ; let the hills be joyful together before the Lord : for 
He Cometh to jndge the earth.' As if earth were looking for some- • 
thing better than destruction in that day; as if — having gone step by 
step with us since our creation, 'very good' when man was very good, 
thorn and thistle springing up side by side with our pain and toil — she 
were at last to be concerned in our final redemption and happiness. 
' Nevertheless we, according to His promise, look for new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.' But what does ' for 
ever' mean for man? It reaches on with perfect certainty to the 
Resurrection Day. This is * the life of the world to come,' of which 
we speak in the Creed after we have said, ' I look for the resurrection 
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of the dead.* ' The life everlasting/ which is to follow the resarrection 
of the body.' 

Of course, we bear in mind that there is a dark side also to the 
picture of the world to come; a resurrection to eternal misery as T^ell 
as a resurrection to eternal joy ; when the lost ' go away into everlast* 
ing punishment: but the righteous into life eternal.' But the Bene- 
dicite points us to the resurrection of joy and praise: when the Spirits 
and Souls of the Righteous, who have been resting, with all the 
redeemed of earth, will stand together, and God will bestow the 
crowns, and kingdoms, and rewards, and speak to each the blessed 
welcome; and the gates of the golden city of our * new earth' will be 
thrown open, and we go in and begin the grand new life together. 

When, therefore, we say, * ye Children of Men, bless ye the Lord; 
praise Him, and magnify Him for ever,' we mean that we, our actual 
selves, real human beings, body and soul, and not beings which once 
were human, are to praise Him in the life that knows no ending. 

' I believe in the Resurrection of the body ' are the words of our 
Creed. * The Body,' * The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life,' are the words of Holy Communion. 

The Benedicite speaks its fullest and grandest meaning when it thus 
tells us that the very same human being that praises God now will 
praise Him in eternity: ' Myself and not another.' 

This is the happy and beautiful lesson which our Lord taught ns 
when He came back to us a Man, in the same body which His friends 
remembered well, and sat at table with them, and walked with them, 
and was just the same Friend and Master as of old. 

And thus our Lord has taught us to say ' Thy kingdom come,' for 
all His people in earth and heaven look forward to the Resurrection Day 
as the crowning time of all their joy. 

One of the beautiful Easter Sunday Psalms has these words: * I will 
sing and give praise. Awake up, my glory, awake, lute and harp ; I 
myself will awake right early.' 

Here is an allegory on the eternity of praise. For * glory' is used, 
as we know, to mean speech. David's * glory ' was, indeed, his gift of 
song, and he knew that should awake up — ' I myself,' the same that fell 
asleep in faith — and renew his glad song on the resurrection morning. 

This then is the thought to which the hymn has all along been 
pointing; on and on to the resurrection of that which is perishing, 
reminding us that the praises raised now in the midst of trial, will 
continue when our lives flow on in one happy Benodicite * For ever.* 



[HE Count of Rothenburg was returning from a crusade 
on which the Emperor had sent him. As he was passing 
through Spessart forest, one of his servants said to him 
that a hermit dwelt hereabouts, who was renowned for 
being a very wise man, and whose advice was fought for 
on all great emergencies. The Count determined to pay this wise maa 
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a yisit; and the same servant guided his master along the forest-patk 
to the hermitage. 

They found the recluse hending over a thick hook. 

' God he with you, most pious and wise father/ said the Count to 
him. ' Tell me what good thing you have learned out of that book, 
which you are so eagerly reading/ 

* That I will willingly tell you/ replied the old man ; * but a great 
lord like you will not ask me to give him the fruit of my many years' 
study for nothing.' 

* Do you demand money for it?' asked the Count, surprised; * you, 
who require so little, you cannot spend it here in this deep forest? 
The people whom you advise and help surely bring you all you need.' 

* My lord,' said the hermit, with a smile, * they are not people like 
you who come to me every day ; and for many, a florin is the best 
advice or piece of wisdom which I can give them ; and to you it does 
not make much difference to take a hundred florins out of your purse. 
If you really consider me to be wise and pious, you know that your 
money will be well employed.' 

< A hundred florins are a great deal,' thought the Count ; but he 
reflected that he had taken much booty in the expedition, and that he 
might learn something which would be worth a good deal to him. 
So he ordered the sum to be given to the heimit. 

He thanked him, and said, — 

' Now you shall know what I have learned from this book. It is, 
" Whatever ymi do consider the end'' ' 

^ Is that all ? * exclaimed the Count. 

* Not all,' replied the old man, * but that is the best.' 

The men in the Count's suite looked at each other in wonder, and 
could scarcely restrain their laughter. They thought it was a sharp 
trick that the hermit had been playing off on the Count, by which he 
had obtained a large sum of money for a well-known proverb. And 
the Count's page said impudently to the hermit, — 

* If I had gone to my nurse she could have told me the same, and 
would not have wanted anything for her information either.' 

But the Count was thoughtful. 

* It is true that every one knows the proverb,' he said ; * but what 
is said every day is little heeded. I have paid dearly for it, so I will 
esteem it highly, and remember it at all times.' 

When he arrived at his castle he had the words written over all 
his doors, — * Whatever you do consider the end,' It was engraven, 
too, on the rim of his drinking-cup, and might be read on all the vessels 
which served for his daily use. 

Some time after the Count took a chill when he was out hunting, 
and was attacked by a violent fever. The physician came, felt his pulse, 
and said he would prepare for him a cooling drink which would quickly 
relieve him. He went away, and soon came back with a black bottle, 
the contents of which were to be mixed with the drink. A servant 
handed the doctor the Count's drinking-cup ; he took it in his left 
hand, the black bottle in his right; but he turned deadly pale, and 
stood staring at the goblet, without pouring a drop into it. After some 
time he put the cup down on the table, put the bottle into his bosom, 
and was about to hurry away, 
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The Count, who had watched him, called out to him, and asked 
the reason of his strange behaviour. The physician said that it had 
suddenly struck him that he had among his drugs a better remedy, and 
that he was going to fetch it. But he stuttered out the words with so 
much embarrassment that the Count doubted of their truth. 

* What did that black bottle contain, then ?' the Count asked. 
The physician repeated some incomprehensible Latin name. 

* That is a harmless remedy, is it not ? ' inquired the Count further. 
' Certainly,* was the reply; but uttered in a tone of still greater 

embarrassment 

* Well, then, let me drink it— or drink it yourself,' ordered the 
Count. 

Then the physician threw himself at the Count's feet, covered hia 
face with his hands, and confessed, sobbing, that he was plotting evil 
against his master; and that the bottle contained a fearful poison. 

The Count had a half-brother, with whom he had lived in enmity 
for a long time; latterly there had been open hostility between them. 
It was he who had persuaded the physician to do this evil deed, so 
that the property might come to him — the younger brother. . 

This the doctor now confessed; and he added that it was the 
words on the edge of the cup — * Whatever you do consider the end ' — 
that had struck him, and brought him to reflect on the sin he was 
about to commit, and to abandon his evil design. 

Now the Count sent for his page, and asked him, — 

< Have I paid too dearly for the advice of the good hermit ?' 

J. F. C. 



BY DENHAM ROWE NORMAN, VICAR OP 
MIDDLETON-BY-WIRKSWORTH. 

IT was not long after this victory 
had been gained at Damietta that 
news camo to the Crusaders of the death 
of Saphadin, whose kingdom had been 
virtually governed some years by his 
sons, Coradin and Camel. Camel, who 
I had ruled in Egypt, was unpopular ; and 

' so disaffected were his subjects, that 

on hearing of the death of Saphadin 
he fled for safety to a retired spot in 
Arabia. 

Kiug John de Brienne, who had 
good reason to entertain hopes of 
further successes, had the mortification of seeing the Cnisading 
forces dwindle away rapidly. Many who had been enthusiastic, having 
gained a partial advantage, were eager to return home. This desertion 
seemed likely to break up the whole army, but the report spreading 
that the important fortress of Damietta had been secured, recruits 
came quickly to the assistance of the besiegers from nearly every 
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European state. Italy sent a numerous levy, and with them Pelagius, 
bishop of Albano, and Kobert de Courcon, who had retrieved his 
character, and had been again favoured by the Pope. The Count of 
Nevers came, bringing with him from France a large boiiy of eager 
troops and several bishops. From England also there came a goodly 
array of Earls and followers, — Kalph, Earl of Chester ; Sayer of Win- 
chester ; William of Arundel j William Longespee, of iSalLsbury ; 
William de Harcourt, and Oliver, son of the Bang of England. The 
Earl of March also set out with a further reinforcement. 

For a time these various contingents were unemployed, but early in 
the year a.d. 1219 an attack was settled on. Though the fort at 
Damietta had been taken months before, the town had not been gained, 
and this was to be the object in view in the coming struggle. A 
rebellion occurring amongst the Turks at the very time when the 
Christians were commencing the assault, an easy victory was obtained ; 
and though on the restoration of order the Turks often attempted to 
dislodge the Crusaders, their efforts were of no avail. 

It was when affairs were in this state that the Turks offered to 
conclude a peace with their enemies upon these terms, — that they 
would restore to the Qiristians the piece of the Tnic Cross, that they 
would rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, that they would hand over the 
Holy City and all Palestine, with the exception of two small towns, to 
be retained for the use of pilgrims to Mecca. The English, French, 
and Itahans were eager to accept these terms, but the Legate of the 
Pope refused to listen to such proposals. There was nothing now to be 
done but -to continue the war. On November 5 th, Damietta was 
wholly taken, but pestilence and famine had rendered the place unin- 
habitable. John de Brienne was declared King over this newly acquired 
town. The Turks were now disheartened at the loss of Damietta, and 
retreated along the banks of the Nile, leaving other towns as an easy 
prey to the invaders. The conduct of the Roman Legate became so 
intolerable that King John returned to Palestine, and many of the 
leading barons also returned to their homes. 

A march to Cairo was now proposed, but the army was brought to 
a stand by the celebrated canal of Ashmoun. Waiting in front of this 
barrier, there was time for the Christians to think of the hazards of the 
task they had taken in hand, and for the Turks to collect as large an 
army as would be sufficient to contend with the Crusaders. King John 
had now returned and taken command of the expedition, and to him 
came new offers of peace, on nearly the same terms as those formerly 
given. Again the hopes of the Crusaders were frustrated by the over- 
bearing Legate, and peace refused. 

The Christians had now, on refusing peace again, to submit to a 
defeat of an overwhelming character. Whilst encamped before the 
canal, the river Nile had risen, and sluices having been opened, the 
camp was soon inundated, — there was simply no escape. Fuller says 
here, ' See an army of 60,000 as the neck of one man, stretched on 
the block, and waiting the fatal stroke.' Damietta had now to be 
given up as a ransom for their lives, and the expedition thus failing, 
most of the Crusaders returned home to Europe, and King John ajad 
his companions hastened to Acre, after having agreed to keep the peace 
for a term of eight years. 
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But though there Tras this check in this Gnisade, it was not jet at 
an end. The Emperor Frederick 11. haying often promised to go to 
the aid of the Christians, had married lolc, or as some call her, Violante, 
the only daughter of King John Je Brienne, and received as dowry on 
his marriage the Kingdom of Jerusaleui. Honorins, the Pope who had 
succeeded Innocent, pressed the Emperor to fulfil his pledge. Hono- 
rius died without seeing Frederick depart. Gregory IX. again urged 
the claim upon the Emperor. In August, a.d. 1227, the army was 
assembled at Brundusium, and was despatched to Palestine, bat the 
Emperor falling ill on the voyage returned home. The year after 
Frederick again set out, and arrived at Acre in August a.d. 1228. 
News soon came that Frederick was under a ban of excommunication, 
and thus few were found to join him. In spite of all Papal influence, 
however, Frederick, though shamefully treated, obtained for the Christ- 
ians from the Turks wonderfully favourable terms of peace. For ten 
years the Christians and Turks were to be as friends; Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and other towns, were to be restored to the 
Christians. The Holy Sepulchre was to be given up, and prayers 
might be said by the Christians in the Temple. Though he had per- 
formed this admirable service for them without shedding blood, some 
of his own faith offered to betray him to the Turks. On Easter Day, 
A.D. 1229, Frederick II. triumphantly entered Jerusalem, and crowned 
himself king with his own hands. The Holy Land thus restored to 
Christian possession, Frederick returned to Europe, and thus termi- 
nated the Sixth Crusade. 

At the Council of Spoletio, a.d. 1234, it was agreed that one more 
effort should be made to recover Palestine from Mahometan rule. 
A.D. 1237, 300 Knights of St. John set out from their house at 
Clerkenwell on this foreign enterprise, a.d. 1239, Theobald, Count 
of Champagne, with Peter of Brittany, and other barons, set out for 
Acre ; but little was done by either of these levies. In a council 
held at Northampton, a.d. 1230, there was an oath taken by several 
barons to go at once to the rescue of the Christians in the East. 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry III., with several other 
nobles, undertook to set out at once, and in the spring of a.d. 1240 
,they fulfilled their promise. Richard came to Jaffa, and honourable 
terms being offered, he accepted them rather than hazard a campaign. 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Mount Tabor, were to be held by the 
Christians. In the month of June of the same year Richard, having 
thus succeeded in obtaining the object for which he had taken up 
arms, returned to England, thinking himself most fortunate in having 
thus quickly concluded the Seventh Crusade. 

After two years of almost perfect peace, the Christians were 
assaulted by a new enemy — the Tartars, who soon swept all before 
them. In a council held at Lyons, a.d. 1245, these new troubles 
were made known. Louis IX. of France, commonly called St. Louis, 
warmly espoused the cause, and made preparations for a conquest of 
these enemies of Christianity. On Jime 12, 1248, King Louis, with his 
three brothers — the Counts of Artois, Poitiers, and Anjou — at the 
abbey of St. Denys, received the tokens of a soldier of the Cross. In 
a few weeks he arrived at Cyprus with his forces. Early in a.d. 1249 
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there was a successful attack on Damietta, which had heen lost. One 
more march on Cairo, and this time a ford having been found the 
celebrated canal was passed. Famine, however, came, and disease ; and 
to such a strait were these Crusaders reduced, that even St. Louis 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The royal prisoner having in course 
of time been ransomed, he and his army betook themselves to Acre. 
Whilst here, news of the death of his mother reached him, and Kiug 
Louis returned at once to France, and thus came to an unsuccessful end 
the Eighth Crusade. 

The Turks soon began war on the Christians after the departure of 
Louis IX., and differences quickly sprang up between Christian leaders. 
In the year 1263 the church at Nazareth and that at Mount Tabor were 
destroyed. In a.d. 1268 Antioch was taken. This heavy loss aroused 
Louis IX. again, and once more he made up his mind to relieve the 
Christians of their foes. a.d. 1270 the vow was performed, and Louis 
and his force, on the 17th of July, arrived on the coast of Africa. 
After taking Carthage he besieged Tunis, and whilst so engaged— on 
Monday, August 25th, 1270 — he was seized with the pains, of death. 
About three o'clock he passed gently away, ejaculating, * Father, after 
the example of the Divine Master, into Thy hands I commit my 
spirit !' 

After this death of the French king the contest was continued, 
arid eventually a peace was agreed upon between the King of Sicily, 
Philip the Bold, the son and successor of Louis, and the King of 
Tunis — and this may be said to be the close of the Ninth and last 
Crusade ; for although Edward, Duke of Lancaster, with other nobles, 
arrived at Acre, and actually captured Nazareth, a.d. 1271, yet peace 
being offered he accepted the terms, and returned to England in the 
month of July, 1272. 

But soon all the efforts which had been made for 200 years, 
A.D. 1096-1201, were to be rendered useless. In the month of April, 
A.D. 1291, Acre was besieged and lost, and the Christians were thus 
driven out from their last stronghold. Appeals were made to Europe 
by Nicholas IV. in a.d. 1292, and again by Clement V. in a.d. 1311, 
but no further levies were ever sent out on such an errand. 

Whilst endeavouring to give as concisely as possible the history of # 
these numerous wars on behalf of what was considered a religious 
<>bjeGt, it has been our aim to avoid hard words ; nor do we think that 
it is fair or just to sum up the moral to be drawn from them in such 
terribly harsh words as those used by a great French writer, who has 
deliberately written down his judgment thus, — ^ People start on these 
sacred expeditions in order to become holy, and they come back — 
tiiose who do come back — reprobate vagabonds T 
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A REFLECTION. 
BY JAMES HILDYARD, B.D., RECTOR OF ING0LD8BY. 

ITH what impetuosity does this storm attack the* panes of 
glass, as if indignant at heing impeded hy so frail a bar 
from entering my apartment ! My first action on being 
startled by the noise of the hailstones at my back, as I sat 
writing by the fire, was to jump from my seat, and, looking 
out upon the desolate waste, to quote certain well-known lines of an 
old Latin poet, to the effect that there is no greater pleasure than to 




look out upon a storm at sea, yourself the while safely and com- 
fortably housed on shore. 

Nor is there really so much selfishness in this sentiment as has 
been falsely attributed to it. It contains, on the contrary, if rightly 
viewed, a true feeling of gratitude to a benevolent Providence which 
h{«)ly protects ourselves from the pelting of some pitiless storm, while 
others in their * looped and windowed ' garments are unavoidably ex- 
posed to it. So at least have I always viewed the passage ; and I see 
not therefore that it is less becoming the mouth of a Christian preacher 
than a heathen philosopher. 

But there is another point of view in which to turn the present 
occasion to a profitable use. 
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Just as I, by being thus commodiously sheltered, not only escape the 
drenching of the tempest, but even after a while follow my studious 
occupation with increased ardour through the joy at being thus pro- 
tected, while from time to time I contemplate through my window the 
yiolent conflict of the elements ; so he whose heart is right with God, 
and whose conscience bears witness to his inward integrity, is able to sit 
unconcerned, though the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain 
thing ; though the great ones of the earth set themselves, and the 
would-be leaders of this world take counsel against him. 

He looks calmly upon them through the portholes of his inde- 
pendent soul, and though fully conscious that he is but incased in a 
wall of flesh, yet is he so strong in the spirit, that, as if armed in 
complete steel, he can despise the petty malice that gathers ceaselessly 
around him ; yea, he can pursue lus righteous aims with even greater 
zeal for the empty bluster which thus from a distance assails his ears, 
but beyond that is powerless to harm him. 
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•SLEEPERS, AWAKE!' AN ADVENT CALL. 
BY J. B. VERNON, M.A. VIOAB OF BIOKNOLLER, TAUNTON. 

Eph. v. 14. — Awake, thou that steepest, and arise from, the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light. 

ILMIGHTY God has given us — ^who are so prone to think 
all men mortal but ourselves — a reminder every twenty- 
four hours of our lives that we must die. Sleep is a striking 
figure and reminder of death. This is, of course, no new 
idea to any of you. But it would be a great thing if we 
realised more what we acknowledge so readily, and if, before lying 
down in our beds, we examined ourselves, and confessed our many sins, 
and committed ourselves to God as dying men — a great thing, if we 
entered upon each new day as full of earnest resolutions, and strength- 
ened by as earnest prayers, as men alive from the dead. Awake each 
morning. Christian brother, from the sleep which has refreshed your 
weary brain and body, from that sleep which nightly warns you of the 
sleep that knows no waking * till the great day' — awake, not to sin 
over again the sins of yesterday, but to serve your God more faithfully 
with the energies and powers, the life and thought, to which He has 
restored you ; ' so to act that each to-morrow find you farther than 
to-day ' on your Heavenward road. 

Oh, the value of these daily resurrections, these fresh starts, these 
new beginnings, to us toiling, careworn, sorrowing, and sinful mortals, 
if we will but use them aright ! 

But I need hardly tell you that the text speaks not of sleep in its 

literal sense, speaks not of the sleep of the body, but of the deadly 

slumber of the soul. It is a loud and startling call, loud and startling 

from very love, to those dead in trespasses and sins, telling that * the 
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night is far spent, the day is at Land,' — a warning cry to ' cast off the 
works of darkness and put on the armour of Jight.' A call from the 
same mighty Voice which ' all that are in the graves shall hear/ ' and 
shall come forth, they that have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil to the resurrection of damnation. 
Oh, brethren, is it not true that most of us are mere sleepers and 
dreamers, sleeping and dreaming life away ; not awake in real, right down 
earnest to the danger we are in, and the great work we have to do ? 
We are not all conscious of this. Who is more unconscious than the 
sleeper ? He is in the land of dreams and visions, of unrealities and 
wild absurdities ; of these he is conscious, and thinks them real, and 
interests himself in them. Sometimes he smiles, sometimes groans or 
starts in terror, when there is really nothing to amuse him or terrify 
in those phantom scenes and events. But around him, in the streets, 
in the fields, in the skies, and on the seas, there are realities, to which 
he is as if he were not, he neither knows nor cares aught about them. 
What a true picture of the sinner, who is now delighted with the fleeting 
and delusive pleasures of sin ; now harassed and troubled by the worries 
and cares of money-getting, continually effected and wholly taken up 
by joys and sorrows, the causes of which soon pass away and are for- 
gotten, to be succeeded by others as fleeting, like phantoms and 
appearances in dreams, while he knows nothing of, and cares not to in* 
quire after, those things which are real and abiding, things not of 
temporal, but of eternal interest 1 There is Death, but he prepares 
not for it, and thinks as little as possible about it ; Judgment, but he 
is ' not without fear to add sin to sin ;' Hell, but he makes no effort to 
' flee from the wrath to come ;' Heaven, but he casts never a longing 
upward look to its eternal glories, nor stretches out his hand in earnest 
to grasp the prize of prizes now within his reach ! 

Now, to all sleepers, be their sleep sound or light, and to all 
dreamers, be their dreams pleasant or painful, Christ utters the same 
call, * Awake r 

'No,' says the sound sleeper, 'wake me not, let me alone; lam 
happy thus in my unconsciousness ; I don't wish to be disturbed.' 

But, my good man, your house is on fire I the flames are mounting 
higher and higher ; there is no time to be lost. Awake, and fly, it is 
for your life I 

And so it is with the sound sleeper in sm, with him w&ose con- 
science pricks him not, because he has no sense of sin, no consciousness 
of danger. He may enjoy being in that state, and not wish to be 
aroused, yet the sinfulness is there for which he must be judged, 
whether he have a feeling of it or no. The danger is realy is terribly 
near, is each moment increasing ; escape is every instant becoming 
more difficult, may soon be altogether cut off I Unconsciousness is 
fatal. Awake him we must, if we can ; however angry he may be at 
first, he will thank us when he sees the awful flames from which we 
snatched him. And so Jesus, Who died for sinners, Who came ' to seek 
and to save that which was lost,' ever cries, ' Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light ;' ever stands 
at the door of the burning house and knocks, if so He may bring the 
sinner to know his peril and use the fire-escape of the Gospel to flee 
from the eternal flames. Hark I hearken, poor, poor sleeper, O 
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nnconscious sinner, hearken to the voice of Him Who would save yon, 
while yet there is time ! 

And yon who are not all nnconscions of yonr danger, whose con- 
science will not let yon sleep on quietly in indifiference to the interests 
of your immortal soul — ^will yon not hearken to the Voice, yon poor, 
fever-tossed, restless one, and arouse yourself now, once for all, never 
to fall back into the slumber of sin again 7 Yon have not even the 
semblance of peace which the more hardened sinner has ; far less have 
you, on the other hand, ' the peace of God, which passeth nnderstand- 
ing.' How long will you thus go on between sleeping and waking, 
having religion enough to m'ake yon unhappy and uneasy in your sins ? 
Have done, once for all, with the works of Darkness, come boldly forth 
in answer to the Voice, and * Christ shall give yon light.' 

Some sleepers are so delighted with the pleasantness of their 
dreams that they cannot bear to be awakened from them. And so 
there are some sinners so delighted with the pleasures of sinful self- 
indulgence, who find the road along which they walk so pleasant and 
easy, that they cannot think it possible to be happy without the free 
gratification of their passions ; wholly wrapped up in the enjoyment 
of the present, they are unmindful of the fact that ' the world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof,' that these joys perish with the using, and 
that the broad and easy way leadeth to destruction ! Oh, vain 
dreamers, to you, to you who fancy you can make life more pleasant 
ivitkout Christ's religion than with it ; to yon who think that you can 
find happiness and enjoyment in your own way, and scorn to try Christ's' 
way, to you Christ utters His call * Awake !' • What ! would not ho 
who dreams of riches gladly leave his dream for the reality ? Will not 
you, sinner, still more gladly, more readily, leave the perishing and 
hollow gratifications of passion and ambition for those things which 
^ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart of man conceived, which 
God has prepared for them that love Him.'. 

Awake, all ye sleepers and dreamers, hear the Christ-call. Jesus is 
knocking at the door. Awake, and come forth, from darkness to light, 
from death to life, from the sleep and peril of false security to safety 
and peace. 

It would, I own, be cruel to rouse you from y6nr sleep and pleasant^ 
dreams to an awakening of horror and despair, but when we call you 
to awake to the glorious light which Jesus gives, to the precious pro- 
mises, of the Gospel of peace, we feel that we cannot call too ufrgently, 
and that if we awake you somewhat rudely, you will yet even thank us. 

Choose whether you will sleep and dream on notr, to 'awake to 
shame and everlasting contempt,' or awake now to live for ever in the 
light that knows no evening, in that land of which it is said, ' There 
shall be no night there,' ' Where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.' 
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KING-STANLEY-continued. 

yided his Clergy with a Form of Service for that day. In accordance 
with the Bishop's suggeationsy there will be in our Parish Church a 
celebration of Holy Commanion at 8.15 a.m.y and at 11 o'clock a 
Special Service, consisting of the Litany, hymns and prayers 
appointed by the Bishop. 

The following notice of the celebrations of Holy Communion and 
of Services on Holy Days is given in compliance with the desire of 
several readers of the Magazine. 

Sundays. — Holy Communion on the Ist Sunday of each month 
after Morning Prayer (10.30), and on the 3rd Sunday at 8.15 a.m. 

Mofy Bays. — Holy Communion at 8.15 a.m., and Morning Prayer 
at 11 o'clock. 

The Feasts of S. Thomas, S. Stephen, S. John the Evangalist, 
and the Holy Innocents, which fall in this month, will be thus 
observed. 

On Christmas Day the Services will be at 10.30 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, Holy Communion, and Sermon; 3 p.m., Evening Prayer 
and Sermon. 

Morning Prayer is said daily at 8 o'clock 

Died, of typhoid fever, on Sunday, Nov. 17th, Gkorge Harrison, 
one of the Churchwardens of this Parish. Faithful testimony to the 
worth of his character is given in the following extracts from the 
Hector's sermoo, on Sunday, the 24th. " Grod in the Wisdom of 
His Providence has removed from amongst us a foremost man, an 
able and a good man, at a time when his presence and his work 
were becoming appreciated and desired. He has taken him from a 
Parish which had learned to regard him, in his sphere of thought 
and work, as a pillar amongst them. He was of an old family, 
associated from generation to generation with building work in this 
place. He was by nature a man of most solid worth, a rare mix- 
ture in days like these, when every man thinks he can rule a 
State, or invent a Creed ; of unpretending modesty of mind, and of 
sound and full mental powers under the influence of religious 
purpose. You all know that he possessed in himself a rare combi- 
nation of qualities^ such as in many of a more ambitious and 
speculative disposition than he was, might have ended in worldly 
wealth and eminence. There was no work, however difficult, that 
might not safely be entrusted to his hands. He was capable of 
raising an important and complicated structure by his own hands, 
and it was easy to see the pleasure he took in work presenting diffi- 
culties, such as the memoridEast Window of Minchinhampton Church. 
He could not do bad work, and he was content with doing such 
work as gave him freedom to do it justice. The few works he has 
left the survivors may well be proud of. All young and old, will 
associate his memory with the new School House in this place, and 
I hope that for generations to come it may be the delight of our 
children, first as children and then as inhabitants and parents of 
another generation, to think with affectionate thankfulness of him 
who had so important a part in creating that centre of knowledge 
and Christian discipline, ^e cradle of the Church's family, the joy 
and happiness of its young as to be, I hope, the reverence of its 
older years. We were reckoning upon him as our right-hand man 
next year, in bringing to a happy issue the undertaking of the 
restoration of this House of God. The same quiet thoughtful deter- 
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mination with which he fulfilled his duties as Churchwarden, led 
him ta see the imperfection of Christian life without obedience to 
Christ's ordained means of life ; and thus brought him to the Lord's 
Table. The man, who, though possessed of abilities and experience 
for higher work, is nevertheless content with a humble sphere in 
life always has our respect : there is of the fear and love of God in 
that contentment. The true courage of these days is to walk 
humbly with God ; the true wisdom of these days is to shun the 
ways in which, under the influence of self-will and self-interest, 
men cut themselves off from Divine Help and Divine Light. It is 
this which makes me desire to do justice, in the presence of his 
friends and neighbours, to one whose memory will be surrounded 
with respect, and whose end, premature in the eyes of men, is 
fulfllled in the eyes of God." 

{^Church Register next numth."] 
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STINCHCOMBK 

As many as Ihve, I rebuke and chasten. Eev. iii. 19. 

These are the words of our Lord Himself as seen in glory by St. 
John. We should not, therefore, count it a strange thing, if we see 
those who, as far as we can judge, are faithful servants to God, 
heavily afflicted in this world. And we seem to have seen these 
words fulfilled of late before our own eyes in our own little parish. 

E. A. was bom and baptized here ; was brought up in our Sunday 
and Day School ; she was prepared for Confirmation here ; and here 
received in early youth her first Communion ; and she was always 
from childhood a comfort to her parents, and a joy to our teachers 
and her ministers. 

But from cbildhood her health was very delicate, and she was 
often visited with sickness. For some little time after her marriage 
she seemed to becoming somewhat stronger, but after a while her health 
failed again more than before, and a physician whom she consulted 
detected a tumour in her breast, which by his advice was removed. 
But alas ! when she had endured all the terror and pain of such an 
operation with her characteristic meekness end patience, her friends 
were told by the surgeon who performed it that he feared it was but 
too likely it would form again ! And we all know how in two or 
three years his predictions were only too fully verified. And the 
Cross laid upon her was sharp indeed and grievous to bear. But she 
did bear it humbly and patiently with the confession that ** she was 
justly punished for her transgressions" (though her life to our eyes 
was blameless), and with the hope that in the issue she should be 
mercifully delivered by God's goodness. And her hope was not dis- ^ 
appointed. Perfect deliverance has been vouchsafed her, as we ' 
humbly but assuredly trust, and she is at rest, where there is no 
pain nor sorrow, but perfect rest and peace, with a joyful hope of a 
more perfect consummation in body and soul, when the Lord shall 
come and bring His own with Him. 

A. B. was taken off much younger, and scarcely knew what health 
and vigour was, unless quite in early childhood, when she already 
showed considerable power of mind, as well as a gentle and amiable 
disposition. At about eight years old she met with an accident, and 
from that time forth she neyer knew anything of health or vigoufi 
and very little of ease. 
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By a blessed Providence she was put under the charge first of the 
Sisters of St Luc/s Home at Gloucester, and then of those of All 
Saints' in London, in which last place she had the benefit of the very 
best medical and surgical adyice, but only to be told that her case 
was past all cure. When there she was confirmed at an early age 
by the Bishop of London, now Archbishop of Canterbury. 

These devoted women had not been able to obtain cure or even 
much relief to her bodily ailments, but under their teaching she 
learned resignation, and a most wonderful cheerfulness under hope- 
less suffering, — hopeless, I mean, as regards this world ; but there 
was ever a bright hope beyond. She was almost always on her 
back, and though often brought to Church was forced to be laid on a 
mattress even there, when the Holy Communion used to be brought 
to her. There was a continual aggravation of infirmity and suffer- 
ing for six or eight years, yet for a long while her calm and tranquil 
cheerfulness made her a sunbeam to her family and to all who visited 
her. At last, however, within two or three months before her death, 
her sufferings became not only acute, but crushing. She was pros- 
trated, but still calm and resigued — feeble so as to be scarcely able to 
speak, still humbly breathing her prayers for ease from the anguish 
of the intense bodily pains she had to endure. 

In this case, as in the one before mentioned, relief and rest have 
been granted, — not in this world, but in Paradise. There thpy 
know, as we firmly trust — 

How sweet to rest 
For ever on their Saviour's Breast. 

And when our time comes for sickness and suffering, for decay 
and dissolution, may God enable us, for our dear Saviour's sake, to 
follow the Example of our Master's Patience, as these His servants 
did, that like them we may rest in peace, and with them rise in 
Glory. 

There will be special services on the Fridays in Advent in this 
year, with Sermons on Friday, Dec. 6tb, by the Rev. Canon Madan, 
and on Friday the 13th, by Uie Rev. James Frith, Curate of Bisley, 
at 7 o'clock in the evening. Friday, December 20th, is the day 
appointed, with the approval of the Bishops, as a day of intercession 
to God in behalf of our Missions, to entreat Him to send forth 
labourers into the harvest. 

On that day, it is proposed to have the Litany and the Holy Com- 
munion at 1 1 a.m., and a service such as is directed by the Bishop 
of the Diocese, at 7 p.m., with a sermon. 

The Offertory at the Holy Communion will be applied to the 
Association for training Missionaries, which has now been for 
several years established in this Archdeaconry, by the help of which 
charity, two young men from this immediate neighbourhood are 
now being trained up for Missionary work. 

The Church Clock has not yet been restored to a healthy and sound 
condition, but <' an aggrieved Parishioner" will be consoled by the 
assurance that it is shortly to be subjected to a curative treatment, 
from which everything may be hoped. At present it misleads 
nobody, whatever it may have once done, 'as it neither strikes or 
moves at all. As the process of recovery is likely to be costly, and 
the parochial friends are but limited, the " aggrieved Parishioner" may 
find it a comfort to his mind, to send to the Churchwardens a 
donation towards the expense of removing an inconvenience which 
he has felt so sorely. j 
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CHURCH EEGI8TER. 

Mabbiagb. 
IfoT. 4 — James William Pritchard, of Bedmiaster^ to Emma 
Mower, of Stinchcombe. 

Burial. 
ITov. 25 — Anno Brazington, aged 16 years. 
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UIJEY. 

Daring Adtrent there will be Morning Prayer on Wednesdays at 
1 1 o'clock, and Evening Prayer on Fridays at 4 o'clock. Baptisms 
and Charchings may take place at either Service. 

The attention of Church-people is called to the Special Day of 
Prayer for an increase of Missionaries, for which December 20th 
has been selected by the two great Missionary Societies, that for 
the Propagation of the Qt>spel and the Church Missionary Society, 
and for which the Bishop of the Diocese has issued a special Form 
of Service. Notice of the Service to be held in this Church will be 
g^veoL in due time. 

On December 8, Sermons will be preached in aid of the Diocesan 
Association for Building Churches, Schools, and Parsonage Houses. 
The Sermon in the Afternoon will be preached by the Eev. Canon 
Madan, Rector of Dursley. 

Mr. Bengough's Lecture which was announced in our last number, 
was delivered on Nov. 20th. The subject was " Central Africa." 
ihe East end of the School-room was covered with large illus- 
trations, very well executed, depicting scenes in African Life, and 
some of the wild animals found there, such as Lions, Elephants, 
Apes, &o. The Lecture was very full of information upon the 
natural history of the country and its inhabitants, and was listened 
to with great attention and interest by the audience, which was 
large, and had assembled from a considerable distance. The money 
taken at the door and by sale of tickets amounted to £2. 7s. 3d.» 
which after paying the expenses, leaves a balance of £1. lis. 8d., 
to be applied to the Funds of the National School, where there has 
been an outlay lately on roads and fences. 

The Parish Nurse seems very much valued, and has been so 
fully occupied that an application from a neighbouring Parish for 
her help in a case of typhoid fever had to be declined! 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baftishs. 
Not. 24— Samnel, son of George and Ellen Baglin, of Dursley. 
„ 29 — Katie Maria, daughter of George and Emily Pitcher. 
• „ „ Dora Gertrude^ £iughter of Walter John and Fanny 
Celia Tilley. 
^ y, Edward Walter, son of Walter and Ellen Mary ttann. 
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BEBEELEY. 

The Christmas decorations in this Charch are this year more 
effective and better carried out than usaal. IJuder the windows in 
the North and Soath Aisle is the text, '' His Name shall be called 
Wonderful, Goansellor^ the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace." This is very beautifully done, and adds con- 
siderably to the general effect, brightening up the whole Church. 
The Cross over the Bood Screen is also exceedingly beautiful, the 
arrangement of the different coloured leaves and flowers, of which 
it is composed, showing great taste. The Foot is decorated with 
ivy, ferns, and wild primroses^ and the Altar is conspicuous above 
all, as it ought to be, the temporary Eeredos being very effective in 
its bright but subdued colouring. The Pulpit looks much better 
than usual on account of a very beautiful banneret which is hung 
in front of it. On the whole great praise is due to those who kindly 
worked hard for many days in order to make the House of Ood in 
some measure meet for the glad tidings of Christmas Day. 

The Beport of the Diocesan Inspector on our Schools is somewhat 
disappointing. The children probably had never before had such a 
thorough inspection in religious knowledge, and we confidently hope 
that they will deserve a better report next time Mr. Powles pays us 
a visit. The whole Eeport is too long for insertion, we therefore 
give the following extracts : Boy%^ School — '' The upper class had 
a tolerably good general knowledge of simple facts in Bible History, 
but could not be considered as quite up to the average standard of 
really good country Town Schools. Otrlt* School — The upper classes 
did very fairly in all the simple questions and subjects of religious 
instruction in which they were tested. Attention is needed to the 
subject of Private Prayers in the younger classes of the girls." 

Miss Cope has resigned her work in the Girls' School, as she is 
going ta be married and to leave Berkeley in the first week of the 
new year. She has been for many years a teacher in the Fitzhardinge 
Schools, and it is with great regret that we hear she is going to 
leave the Parish. "We wish her heartily ** God Speed " in her new 
married life. 

Miss Greeui the Assistant Mistress, sat for her certificate in 
Birmingham, at the beginning of the month. 

A Mothers' Meeting has been begun in Newport. It takes place 
on Wednesday Afternoons, from 2 to 4 p.m. The women get 2d. 
in the shilling on what they spend in clothes. 

A Bible Class for the Teachers in the Girls' Sunday School is held 
in the Chantry once a week. 

GHUBCH BEGISTEB. 

Baptisms. 

Not. 3 — ^Berkeley, son of Arthur and Georgiana Holme Sumner, 

Berkeley Castle. 
„ ,y William, son of William and Susan Long, Berkeley. 
„ „ Thomas Hichard, son of Bobert and Caroline Bishop, 

Sharpness Point. 
„ 10 — ^Emily Anne, daughter of Joseph and Isabella Thompsoni 

South Shields. 
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Not. 24— >Henr7i son of John and Anne Horsman, Sharpness Point. 
„ M William John, son of Charles and Eliza Bond, ditto. 
t9 „ Mary Ajme, daughter of ditto. 

n n John Samuel, son of John and Mary Anne Hurston, ditto. 
M M Mary Anne, daughter of ditto. 
„ n James, son of ditto. 
n „ William, son of ditto. 
«, M Emma, daughter of ditto. 

M 29— Francis William, son of Thomas ft Sarah Sanigar, Halmore. 
Dec. 1— James Thomas, son of James and Jane Waldron, Berkeley. 
„ M Evelyn, daughter of Henry and Susan Grant, Ham. 
M 99 Harry, son of ditto. 
99 11 — ^Emma Whithread, daughter of Bobert Dums and Jane 

Mitchell, Berkeley. 
„ 15— Charles, son of Mark and Hannah Driyer, Berkeley Heath. 
„ . 17 — Harry, son of Henry and Eliza Bruton, Wanswell. 
„ IB — Alice Mary, daughter of Henry and Jane Baker, Berkeley 

Heath. 
„ 20— -Emily Annie, daughter of Bobert and Sarah Hawker, 

Clapton. 
„ ,» Elizabeth Maude, daughter of John and Louisa Chard, 

Berkeley Heath. 
„ „ Walter Doell, son of ditto. 

„ 25 — William George, son of George and Harriet Hale, Bristol. 
„ „ Minnie, daughter of ditto. 

Maebiagbs. 
Nov. 3 — ^William Newman to Mary Ann Lusty. 

„ 25— George Blanchfield to Mary Obery. 
Dec. 18 — Elijah Fisher Johnson to Jane Baker. 
n 25 — Thomas Heed to Elizabeth Jane Filer. 
9,^ „ James Hanby to Sarah Anne Filer. 
BuniALs. 
James Cooke, aged 84 years. 
Susan Elizabeth Cook, aged 37 years. 
Thomas Rawlinson, aged 29 years. 
William Timbrell, aged 26 years. 
George Daw, aged 67 years. 
Joseph Bregazzi, aged 52 years. 
John Price, aged 62 years. 
Joseph Smith, aged 52 years. 

COALET. 

Florence, the daughter of Nathaniel Higgins, an agricultural 
labourer, living in this Parish, is an Applicant for admission into 
the Asylum for Idiots, at Earlswood, near Bedhill, Surrey. The 
poor child is 9 years old, and is so feeble in body that she can 
scarcely walk, while she appears to have scarcely any mental facul- 
ties, and may not be left alone for even a short time. Several 
influential friends, including Lady Fitzhardinge and Sir G. Prevost 
have interested themselves in the case, and have procured votes for 
her admission into the Asylum. There are two elections in the 
year, and tl^e majority of votes decides the filling up the vacancies. 
Last October there were 483 votes in fovour of Florence Higgins, 
but the last Candidate on the list who was admitted had 587 votes. 
It appears therefore that there are still about 100 additional votes 
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required to secare the admission of this child. The next election 
will be in April, and it is hoped, that by additional exertions, the 
child may then be snccessM : for if not she will only be allowed 
to try once more, yiz., in October. A subscription of 10/- to the 
Asylum gives one vote. 

On December 5th, the Diocesan Inspector, the Bey. H. C. Powles, 
visited the National School and examined the children in Beligious 
Knowledge. There were 72 children present. The Eeport has not 
yet been received, so that we cannot yet say how the children 
acquitted themselves. One melancholy fact presented itself very 
forcibly. There were many children who either never said any 
private prayers at all, or were content with the repetition of what 
could scarcely be named as prayers. A form of prayer is taught to 
all the children in the School ; to the elder children a longer and 
more comprehensive form, and to the younger a shorter and simpler 
form, so that each child may know a prayer for the morning and 
evening. Of course the parents have the option of their children 
using any other form of prayer that they may prefer. But it is 
quite clear that there are very many parents who never take any 
care in the matter, and whose children will grow up without the 
habit of prayer at all. Let each parent reflect upon the responsi- 
bility which lies with them in this matter. It is their bounden 
duty to see that their children both know and use some form of 
private prayer. 

We may soon look for a visit from the Organizing Secretary of 
the Additional Curates' Society. Greater exertions are made each 
year, especially in this neighbourhood, to rouse the sympathy of the 
public to the neglected spots of our own country, and bring them 
out of irreligion and practical heathenism. Many a street in many 
a wealthy town in England has scores of housed where Christ is. not 
known, and a Bible could not be found. 

Our Tillage Church is prettily decorated for Christmas, and several 
parishioners lent their aid in wreathing the walls and supplying 
Scripture texts. The reredos, pulpit, and font are each decked and 
the effect is good, and evinces that there are those who love the 
Churcb, and take a pride in doing their best to show their 
observance of Christian Seasons. 

Dec. 22— Collections for Lighting the Church, 12/2. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptishs. 
Dec. 18— Alfred James, son of Henry and Emma Smith. 
„ '25'-*Ana^Marii^ daughter of Samuel and StfsaaTaysam. 

BtntiALS. 
Dec. 21 — Alfred James Smith, an Infant. 
„ 23— Albert £d>B7aiHl Stockwell, an Infant. 

DUESLEY. 

The l^ational Schools were examined on Deo 19th by the Rev. 
H. p. Powles, Diocesan Inspector of Religious Knowledge, when 
the following number of children presented themselveB for exam- 
ination, viz., Girls 58 : Boys 57 : Infanta 66, Thu reports of the 
Inspector were as follow;-:* 
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' i asaillB ' for tj^e Neto ^ear* 

BY GOD'S GRACE, 

I WILL go to His Hoi J House whenever I am not hindered 
by necessity. Ps. Ixxxiv. 1, 2. 

A27D WHEN THERE 

1. I WILL behave mys6lf reverently. Ecoles. v. L 

2. I WILL kneel when I pray. Psalm xcv. 6. 

3. I WILL respond aloud. Psalm cvi. 48. 

4. I WILL frequently receive the Holy Communion. Acts, xx. 7. 
6. I WILL cheerfully give to God in proportion to my incomings, 

as He has given to me. Gen. xxviii. 32 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 



SO HELP ME, GOD. AMEN. 



-^ f- 




BT JOHK ADAMS, M.A. VICAB OF 6TOOKGB08S. 

|HAT have they been doing to Phinney again?' exclaimed 
Mrs. Kane, as her eldest boy, a lad of nine summers, re- 
turned one evening from school, blubbering and sobbing. 
' That sayage schoolmaster has a spite against my children, 
and is always worriting poor Phinney. But he shan't go 
on in this way. I'll see the parson about it to-morrow morning ; and 
if that won't xnake the master behare properly, 1*11 go to the magistrate ; 
and if the magistrate won't interfere, I'll take the children away from 
school. Bather than allow them to bo cnfifed about by that old hard- 
fisted fellow, I'll keep them at home altogether.' 

Encouraged by this foolish outburst of passion, the boy dried his 
tears with his jacket-sleeve, and gave his mother a most exaggerated 
account of the slight chastisement he had received, representing him- 
self, of course, as perfectly innocent, and the master as a cruel tyrant. 

Presently John Kane, the boy's father, returned home from work, 
and, in reply to his angry inquiry, * What's the row again?' Mrs. 
Kane narrated to him, with considerable embellishments, the details of 
* poor Phinney 's ' ill-treatment, asserting that the master had pinched 
him, thrashed him, and kept him standing for an hour and a half ua a 
form, merely because another boy had laughed. 

And what did John Kane do ? Did he, like a sensible man, assume 
that the master had only done what was right, and that his boy had 
been only justly punished for doing what was wrong ? Did he rebuke 
the false and rebellious spirit that was so plainly manifesting itself in 
his child? Alas! he was just as bad as his wife; for though he 
strongly suspected that the young scapegrace had misconducted him- 
self, he merely growled a reply to the effect that he was always getting 
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into trouble, and then muttered some coarse abuse of the school- 
master. 

Next morning ofif sallied Mrs. Kane to the parson, dragging her 
injured youngster by the hand. She got no redress, however, in that 
quarter ; on the contrary, she left the vicarage in a rage, declaring, as 
she hurried home, that the parson was in league with the schoolmaster, 
that one was as bad as the other, and that they had both of them a 
spite against her family, especially against her boy Phineas. That 
morning none of her children were sent to school, and for a week after- 
wards Phinney was allowed to spend his time in birds*-nesting, as > 
much for the sake of annoying the schoolmaster as for the gratification 
of his own love of idleness. 

The bad e£fect of all this upon the boy's mind and character was 
soon apparent when he returned to school. It could be traced in the 
expression of his countenance, and even in the tones of his voice. It 
made him, whenever he was rebuked for a fault, cast a look of defiance 
at the master, as much as to say, ' 1 know, old fellow, what my mother 
thinks of yon, and what you will sufier if you touch me again.' It 
made him also regard his clergyman with aversion, and harden himself 
against his teaching, and it caused him to shirk his lessons, and play 
imant more audaciously than he had ever done before. 

Great efforts were made by the schoolmaster to counteract the evil 
influences that were leading him to ruin, and to train him up in the 
way that he Should go ; but they were of little avail. How was it 
possible that he could v^ue what his parents seemed to despise ? How 
could he see the importance of learning, when never a word was said 
about it at home ? How could he respect his teachers or their counsel 
when those to whom he looked for guidance spoke abusively of them? 
It was no] wonder that he grew up an ignorant, headstrong, insolent 
fellow, disliked by everybody, and always bent upon mischief. With 
such mismanagement and neglect on the part of his parents, it would 
have been a wonder if he had turned out otherwise. 

One morning Mrs. Kane paid another visit to the clergyman, 
carrying a letter in her hand, and looking strangely meek and sub- 
missive. She had come, she said, to ask him to say a kind word for 
poor Phinney. Everybody had been hard upon the boy, and the 
schoolmaster was always lecturing him. She wanted, therefore, to get 
him oat of the village as soon as possible, and there was now a chance 
of his getting a good situation. Squire Gray, at the Manor House, 
wanted a boy.to help in the garden, and Phinney was just the very lad 
for the place. The Squire had told her as much himself when she 
o-alled there yesterday with him. But it was necessary somebody 
should stand his friend, and if the parson would do so, the boy would 
get the situation at once. Thereupon she handed the following letter 
to the parson : — 

Dbab Sib, — Three pariBhioners of yours have applied to me for a post 
which is now vacant in my staff of gardeners, and I wish to know which of 
the three you think would suit me best. The strongest and healthiest- 
looking is undoubtedly Phineas £ane, and on that account he seems better 
adapted for the situation than the other two. But I am anxious above all 
things thac the boy chosen should be industrious, obedient, and respectfuL 
Experience has taught me that the conduct of a Jad during his school-lift 
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18 a good indication of his character, and that a rehcllious or idle scholar 
seldom becomes a good servant. Will you, therefore, kindly inform me 
whether your schoolmaster can testify that Pliineas Kane's career at school 
has been on the whole satisfactory, and whether you have reason to believe 
that he has been carefully trained in good manners and Christian principles 
at home? If you think that he falls short of my requirements, I shall be 
glad to hire whichever of the other boys you can most highly recommend. 
— I am, yours faithfully, Gkobos Ctriy. 

The parson read this letter to Mrs. Ejine, and, of coarse, told her 
that it was impossible for him to give her boy the requisite recom- 
mendation. Much as he wished him to get a situation, as his best 
chance of escaping from further mischief, he could not advise Mr. 
Gray to take him. To do so after all that he had seen and heard of 
the boy's misdoings would be wrong and dishonourable. Then he 
gave Mrs. Kane some kindly earnest counsel respecting the future 
treatment of the boy; but she was in no mood to listen to any advice 
of his after what he had just said, so blurting out the old foolish 
accusation that he disliked her family, and had a spite against 
Phinney, she harried off with an injured look and a toss of the head. 

The boy chosen for the coveted post was a son of the Kanes* 
next-door neighbours, a quiet, well-behaved lad, Tom Smart by name. 
Of all the boys in the village, Mrs. Kane disliked this Tom Smart 
most, because for some reason or other he wouldn't associate mth 
Phinney, and because he was frequently held up to her as a pattern 
for her own children. There were five young Smarts, of whom Tom 
was the eldest ; all of them attended the village school, and a happier- 
looking group than they were when they sallied forth every morning, 
with their books suspended in clean bags from their necks, could not 
be found in the Queen's dominions. There are some persons who fancy 
that the family of a poor man cannot be reared and instructed so . 
carefully as that of a gentleman. The incessant struggle for food and 
raiment, the small and overcrowded rooms, and the consequent noise 
and confusion, are, they think, insuperable obstacles to proper discipline 
and training in a labourer's cottage. If such persons could only spend 
a winter's evening by the fireside of John Smart and his wife, they 
would see their mistake, and perhaps learn some useful lessons for the 
better management of their own hniseholds. Punctually, when the 
clock strikes six, during the winter months, the door is locked, the 
table cleared of tea-things, the fire replenished, the chairs and stools 
arranged in front of it, and a short examination is made, by the father 
of the schoolwork which each child has done in the course of the day. 
Next, some interesting book is read for half-an-honr by the eldest 
boy, or a story told by one of the parents, two at least of the children 
being seated on their father's knees, and the youngest reposing in the 
embrace of his mother. After this a hymn is sung, a passage of 
Scripture read, and a prayer is devoutly offered up for God's pro- 
tection and blessing, llien they bid each other an affectionate good- 
night, and their subdued voices are presently heard overhead repeating 
the short evening prayer which they have learned at school. In spite 
of poverty, and often actual want, there is perfect discipline in th^t 
family, and such peace and love as are seldom found on this side of the 
gates of heaven. 
4 
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Chapter II. 
* What a scoundrel that young Kane is, who lives in your village,' 
said Squire Gray . one day to the parson. ' My keepers tell me that 
he is constantly found sneaking about my preserves at night, and from 
all that I hear he never works, but lives entirely by poaching.' 

* I am afraid,' replied the parson, * that the reports which you have 
heard about him are quite true. But he is greatly to be pitied, for all 
his faults may be traced to his parents. They pampered and spoilt 
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him in his youth, let him do jnst as he pleased, and set the school- 
master at defiance. No one now cares to employ liim ; he is too un- 
educated to do anything but mere drudgery, and too lazy to do that if 
he could get it.' 

* He will probably hayc a taste of the treadmill before long/ re- 
joined the Squire, *for my gamekeepers are on the watch for him 
every night/ 

It was not long before he was caught, and the following account 
of his capture went the round of the local newspapers: — 

A poacher who has long been suspected of stealing pheasants from the 

? reserves of Mr. Gray, was captured on Monday night, the 16th inst. 
'hree keepers who were lying in wait pounced upon him, with half-a-dozen 
pheasants m his possession. A desperate struggle took place, in the course 
of which one of the keepers received a blow on the head with a heavy 
bludgeon, which laid him senseless on the ground, and the other two bear 
traces of the savage encounter, which they wiU not quickly forget. But 
the fellow was fortunately secured, and is now lodged in jail, to take his 
trial at the forthcoming assizes. ^ 

Twelve months' hard labour was the punishment inflicted upon the 
poacher, and great was the indignation of his parents at what they 
considered the severity of the sentence. The rest of the village thought 
he had been mercifully dealt with, or that, at all events, it served him 
right, but his wretched mother went about complaining that ' the 
gentry had sent him to jail because they disliked him, though why 
tiiey did so she could never find out. The schoolmaster always- bullied 
him ; so did the parson ; Squire Gray and his keef)ers hated him, and 
the magistrates were the worst of all. Everybody had a spite against 
poor Phinney.* 

At the expiration of his imprisonment, Mrs. Kane had a farther 
grievance to complain of. The fanners, she declared, were now in 
league with the gentry against Phinney. Though there wasn't a 
stronger man than he in the parish, they would have nothing to do 
with him. Had Phineas been really penitent for his wickedness, and 
anxious to begin a better Ufe, his case, no doubt, would have been a 
hard one; but, unfortunately, he was not in the least degree penitent. 
His notion was, that since he had suffered for his wrongdoing, no one 
had any right to throw it in his teeth. The treadmill, from his point 
oj^ view, had wiped out his guilt, just as a coat of whitewash effaces the 
stains of a dirty wall. like most jail -birds, he looked upon crime 
merely as a debt for which the law had exacted from him the utter- 
most farthing, and he was, therefore, indignant that he should be 
reminded of it, or thought the worse for it, now that he was scot-free. 
Those from whom he sought employment of course could not take this 
view of the matter, or shut their eyes to what he had done, conse- 
quently he had little chance of getting on in any place where he was 
known. 

At last his father became impatient of his inability to earn his 
bread ; bickerings were of daily occurrence, and the foolish mother 
made matters worse by declaring that her husband had become just as 
much against the boy as the schoolmaster, the parson, and Squire 
Gray, and that in fact everybody in the world, except herself, had now 
a spite against poor Phinney. 
6 
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One ereniDg on his return home somewhat late from a poaching 
expedition, he fonnd the cottage- door locked, and the only response 
which he could elicit by pounding it was an angry command from his 
father to take himself off, and get a house of his own. Accordingly 
off he started in a rage, and for years afterwards no one knew, and very 
few cared, what had become of him. What he did, and how he con- 
trived to live, it is needless to describe, for every one can imagine what 
his career must have been, just as we know what the course of a log 
must be which is flung into a current, or which way a rock will roll 
which is dislodged on a mountaii) slope. A great poet asserts that 
' the child is father of the man;' t. e. that the home and school-life of 
a bny or girl produce the character which developes itself in the man 
or woman. This truth might be distinctly traced in the life of Phineas 
Kane, for the idleness, falsehood, and stubbornness in which he had 
been reared grew within him as he grew in years, and brought forth 
their natural fruit in after Kfe. Insubordination to the authority of 
his parents soon became rebellion against the laws of God and man, 
and the habit of playing truant, which his parents had encouraged by 
conniving at it, caused him to shirk work and become a { jacher instead 
of an honest labourer. 

The final result of his bad training was that he became the leader 
of a gang of burglars, who roamed about the country committing every 
crime short of murder. Under his guidance they broke into Squire 
Gray*s mansion one night for the purpose of stealing the plate, and 
very nearly murdered an old butler who encountered them, and alarmed 
the household. All of them were apprehended, and committed to the 
same jail where Phineas had years before been lodged for poaching. 

When the trial took place, a respectable-looking man was called into 
the witness-box, who filled the ofiice of bailiff to the Squire, and who 
was highly commended by the judge for his valour in arresting the 
thieves. That man was Phineas' old schoolfellow, Tom Smart. They 
had not met since their school- days, when in point of natural ability 
and external advantages there was but little difference between them. 
What an awful contrast they now presented I One beaming with self- 
respect and prosperity, the other carrying in his scowling face the 
stamp of a miserable reprobate ! But there were two others present 
at that trial between whom there was a contrast yet more distressing 
to behold. On a bench below the dock sat side by side the mothers 
of those two men. There was a time when they too were equally 
happy, and used to rejoice together over their smiling babies, Phinney 
and Tommy. But look at them now ! You indulgent mothers who 
have boys at school, look at them and take warning I One, a poor, 
emaciated, broken-hearted creature, is listening to the terrible sentence 
which consigns her son for the rest of his life to the living death of a 
prison, and no words can depict the intensity of her ^gony and remorse. 
But the other, though she cannot help dropping a tear over her neigh- 
bour's misery, is happier in the love and respect of her manly and 
prosperous son Thomas than she was even in the days of his innocent 
childhood ; and as she walks out of court leaning on his arm, you may 
see that both she and her son are reaping the reward of that golden 
promise, ^ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he ii 
old he will not depart from it.* 
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• A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the time that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chivalry, 
Truth and honour, freedom and courtesy. 
Full worthy was he in his lordes war, 
And thereto had he ridden, no man fvre (farther)* 
As well in Christendom as in Heatheness, 
And ever honoured for his worthiness.' 

Chaucer, Canterhury Tales. ' 

The Military Orders, — I. Knights of St. John, or Hospitallers. 

IN what are called the Dark Ages of the History of Europe 
there was much more stir and hustle, there were many 
more nohle and valiant deeds achieved, than is sometimes 
supposed. Could all the records of events which were 
drawn up hy the historians of the time have been preserved 
it is more than probable that a new name would have to be found for 
that special period. 

Between the years a.d. 900-1500 there was a degree of revival 
and activity in the countries of Europe which seemed to promise a 
bright and glorious future. There had been a dismal and crushing 
time just before when the states which had been parts of the vast 
Eoman Empire gradually lost that sheltering protection, and fell 
beneath the yoke of barbarian rulers. Wild tribes from the north and 
east came down upon these provinces, and laid waste all before them, 
even Home itself not escaping the wreck:— 

' She saw her glories, star hy star expire, 
And up the steep harbarian monarchy ride, 
Where the car climbed the Capitol, far and wide 
Temple and tower went down.* 

Our own history of England supplies us with numerous reminders 
of such unwelcome visitations, when Saxon or Dane brought woe and 
ruin and death to the households in the land. At the commencement 
of the tenth century this terrible evil of invasion had so far abated as to* 
allow the inhabitants of certain districts to commence again the pursuit 
of commerce which had been interrupted by war. Amongst the earliest 
of those who were able to renew or begin commercial intercourse were 
the inhabitants of a small state on Uie Gulf of Salerno, Amal£ by 
name, and situated about thirty miles to the south of Naples. 

This tiny republic grew rapidly, and in the course of years became 
one of the most wealthy and important states in Southern Europe. 

* Wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 
When commerce proudly flourished through the state ; 
At her command the palace leamt to rise. 
Again the long fallen column sought the skies.' — ChtdgmOu 

The maritime laws of Amalfi, it is said, were as much respected in 
Europe as the Rhodian decisions had been venerated by the Romans; 
and its money was current throughout the East. 

The gain to be obtained from trade was not the sole object in life 
of these industrious, adventurous, and thriving people. They carried 
with them in their enterprise a religious enthusiasm which could dare 
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ask from foreign friends favours and concessions on behalf of their 
way of worship. Amongst others with whom these merchants of 
Amalfi had constant dealings were those of Syria, whose religion was 
Mahometan. In consequence of the rapidly increasing number of 
pilgrims to Jerusalem at this time, some bent on setting there — some 
having undertaken a journey of penance — the heads of the state of 
AmalS had to obtain from the rulers of Syria privileges and accommo- 
dations on behalf of these religiously disposed Christians. 

One request was for permission to build a church where those 
worshippers who were of the Latin faith could meet for the service of 
God. Another demand asked for a spot on which might be erected a 
hospital or receiving home for travellers who should come up to the 
Holy City for pious purposes. It appears that both these suits were 
granted, for within a while a church was built near that of the 
Eesurrection at Jerusalem, and dedicated under the title Santa Maria 
de Latina. A hospital for men and one for women soon followed. 

This sanctuary for weary and penitent men was founded about the 
year a.d. 1040, and dedicated to the honour of St. John the Eleemosy- 
nary, or Almoner, patriarch of Alexandria, who, as it is affirmed, about 
200 years before, had most liberally sent abundance of relief to the 
Christians resident at Jerusalem when that city first fell into the hands 
of the Mahometan conquerors. Attached to this Hospital of St. John 
was a chapel in which the offices of religion were discharged by monks 
who had devoted their lives to this special work. These kind and 
patient men most lovingly cared for those who came for shelter and 
repose to their home, and in cases of sickness everything that experience 
could suggest was readily done for the sufferers. Ailments and 
diseases caused by, or caught in, the course of the journey, were healed 
with the most skilful and unceasing attention. Indeed such was the 
single-minded generosity, the abundant charity, used at this true 
BeUiesda, that all were welcome, even those of another religious 
persuasion — Mahometans were not turned from its doors without advice 
and relief. 

From all parts came guests to this resting-place — to this house of 
healing and consolation, and with a princely bountifulness were alms 
sent from Amalfi and other cities to support this vast and necessary 
asylum. As it should seem, for the first sixty years or so, the 
entertainment of the stranger, the care of the sick, the instruction of 
the unlearned, were the duties undertaken by those then in charge of 
this Hospital of St. John ; but during the whole of those years, lOoO- 
1100, events were happening continually which appeared to be prepar- 
ing another field of labour for these workers for the Church. The 
Mahometan rulers were daily adding to the burden of oppression 
which they had imposed on the Christian residents and pilgrims ; and 
not even life itself was safe on the road from the sea-coast to Jerusalem. ^ 
So galling were these impositions of the merciless tyrants that nothing 
but the hope of speedy deliverance, or, as in some cases, the Second 
Advent of the Saviour, kept them from despair. 

A day came at length when those who had endured such hardships, 
whilst ministering in all love to the needs of their fellow Christians, 
were to find fuller occupation than ever. When Godfrey de Bouillon 
wrested Jerusalem from the Turks, a.d. 1099, and set up a Christian 
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kingdom, there were more strangers and sick craying aid than ever. 
Besides those \vovindcd in battle who required attention, numbers of 
others who had been following in the wake of the cmsading armj 
sought refuge at the hands of these Hospitallers of St. John. 

The accounts given of the self-denial, industry, and splendid 
liberality of the members of this religious community at this time are 
most pleasant and edifying. Whilst food of rarest quality was giyen 
most lavishly amongst the patients and pilgrims, those who served, and 
watched, and waited, were content to eat bread of coarsest flour mixed 
with bran. This behaviour soon attracted the notice of the new King 
of Jerusalem, who, in the fervour of his admiration, was ready to 
supplement the alms received through the merchants of Amalfi with 
his own generous gifts. As it is said, a very large estate of King 
Godfrey was settled upon the members of this hospital of St. John the 
Almoner, the revenues of which for all time were to be devoted to the 
purpose of entertaining pilgrims and affording relief to the needy 
Christian residents. 

This benevolence of Godfrey soon found numerous imitators, and 
estates in great numbers, and of vast extent, were added to the 
patrimony of this religious house. Indeed, so plentifully were the 
cofifers replenished, that there were sufficient fonds to supply all 
pilgrims and sick who came, and to enable the members to venture on 
another branch of work, namely, service in the field against Mahometan 
enemies. The precise year when this new mode of assistance to 
their fellow-Christians was commenced is not quite certain ; but in all 
probability it was near about the year a.d. 1120. 

Attendance on so many knights and warriors wounded in the siege 
and battle, who would in the period of their recovery describe to their 
friendly entertainers the heroism of the Christian troops, had accus- 
tomed these men of the hospital to martial pursuits. Little by little 
a warlike spirit came upon and took possession of them, and soon 
nothing woidd satisfy the more daring and resolute brothers but the 
actual taking up of arms against the infidel foe. 

Here was the origin of the earliest founded of those great Military 
Orders, whose members are known in the pages of history as ' the 
Knights of the Hospital,' * the Boiights of St. John,* * the Knights of 
Rhodes,' and, more recently, as * the Knights of Malta.' On entering 
on this fresh and more public work, the military members of the Order 
desired a new patron to be chosen. Whereas in more humble days 
St. John the Almoner had been most fitly chosen, now a higher and 
more noble name must be called into use on their behalf — St. John 
the Baptist. In a quaint entry, Speed, in his History of England^ 
chap, xxi., book 9, page 1065, thus describes the foundation of this 
great military Order: ^ luKad iHaccahaui^ slM ioitH l^trcanuif, 6ntt 
(ouMttH of t^c ^xUvc at Smx^akm, anti of t|)t l^oitfpital for ^t uHt of 
^ouQltfr^ maimttl bp ^t hi^tU : datmualsui^ tt 9aTlto matft ti)e 
^tattttrtf of ti)e &xtfvc.^ The origin of this entry is put at a much 
more ancient date, and ascribed to much more honourable names than 
our account suggests ; but Speed loved to flavour his records with a 
spice of antiquity wherever he could. 

When this new manner of aiding their fellow-believers in the Holy 
Land was adopted, those members who were willing to embrace the 
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profession of arms were duly installed in their office with ceremonies 
which Fuller, in his Eolt/ War, thus describes at cap. iy. page 53 : 
'There is delivered them (1) A sword, in token that they must be 
valiant ; (2) With a cross hilt, their valour must defend religion ; 
(3) With the sword they are struck three times over the shoulders, to 
teach them to sufifer patiently for Christ ; (4) They must wipe the 
sword — their life must be undefiled ; (5) Gilt spurs are put on them, 
because they are to scorn wealth at their heels ; (6) And then they 
take a taper in their hands ; for they are to lighten others by their ex- 
emplary lives ; (7) And so go to hear mass, — where we leave them.' 

This Order of the * Hospitallers,' or * Knights of St. John,' was 
divided into three grades or classes. First, there was the military 
class — all members of which must be of princely or noble birth — 
knights who fought for the faith. Second, the clerical division, whose 
duty it was to take charge of all ecclesiastical business. Third, serving 
brothers, whose work it was to care for pilgrims and the sick in the 
hospital, and occasionally, when need required, to accompany the 
knights in expeditions against the enemy. These members were taken 
from families of respectable birth and position, but of rather more 
humble pretensions than the military or clerical grades. The title by 
which the class was known was Serjnns or Sergens. 

The members of the Order of whatever degree were under vows of 
obedience to the master, and strict rules as to the life of the members 
of every class were drawn up. Some of these requirements are very 
odd and amusing. The members were not to talk at dinner or in bed ; 
they were to sleep clothed in linen or woollen ; he who struck his com- 
panion was to fast for forty days ; parties to a quarrel were for seven 
days to dine sitting on the ground, without a table-cloth, and to 
undergo a strict fast on Wednesday and Friday. 

It appears, however, that notwithstanding the ceremonies which 
were gone through at installation, and the vows taken, and the mles 
laid down, the members of the Order gradually fell away from that 
simplicity, humility, patience, and benevolence, which in former days were 
80 well known and honoured. * Clear in the spring, miry in the stream,' 
is the brief summary of E\iller concerning this, and all other orders. 
Free from censure as may be the original object of the Hospital of 
St. John, and commendable in their lives and actions as many of the 
earliest members undoubtedly were, yet, when, by-and-by, the community 
held as its own so many as^ 19,000 estates in the various countries of 
Europe, many of them very extensive and valuable, and the rents were 
spent upon purposes so very different to that object for which they 
wore bestowed, it' is but candid to state that the conduct of these 
* Hospitallers ' is in many respects not blameless. 

It was under Kajrmond-du-Pay, who held the office of Master of the 
Order, a.d. 1120-1161, that the military division first went forth 
bearing arms against the Mahomedan foes. No sooner, however, had 
active service in war been commenced by the martial members of the 
Order, than great numbers of the highest bom and most nobly con- 
nected families of Europe hastened to enrol themselves under the 
standard of this honourable and highly sanctioned association. Tlie 
perils of life in Jerusalem and on every road which led to it were so 
great that help of so trustworthy a character as that offered by the 
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Knights of St. John was readily welcomed by the Latin kings. The 
Order rapidly increased in position and influence, recruits were numerous 
and willing. The master of the order, seeing the diflficulties of Christian 
residence and pilgrimage multiply, anxiously desired more and more of 
these well-bred members to come and lend them aid to the cause of 
Christ. 

The agents of the order in foreign parts were not slow to point out 
the advantages of entering upon this chivalrous, and withal most 
religious occupation to the youth who came in their Way ; and many a 
noble spirit left home and all to hasten to the rescue of fellow Christ- 
ians. For many years those daring and fearless Knights of St. John 
were the terror of the Turks. The valour of these Hospitallers often 
saved some outpost of the tottering Latin kingdom, or rescued some 
forlorn hope of the Christian army from destruction. Equipped — some 
as infantry and some as cavalry — the troops of the Order were counted 
as an indispensable wing of the army at every great battle. It is no 
matter of surprise if such men were brave soldiers, for the very first 
lessons they received in learning the art of war were to hold life cheap, 
and that to die Agisting in the sei-vice of Christ and His Church was 
the most honourable of all deaths. 

It will be seen in the course of the narrative what a wide-spread 
popularity this * Order of St. John' — this order of military knights — 
obtained, and how highly many of its members were esteemed for their 
bravery and courage, nor is it to be wondered at ; for in that age when 
men undertook such a service, and performed that service zealously, 
their memory was held in greatest reverence and was treated with the 
most profound respect. 
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OLD Eabbi! what tales 
Wouldst thou pour in mine ear 
What visions of glory — 

AVhat phantoms of fear — 
Of a God all the gods 

Of the Romans above ; 
Of a mightier than Mars, 
A more ancient than Jove f 

* Let me look on these splendouFs, 

I then may believe, — 
Tis the senses alone 

That can never deceive. 
Nay I Show me your idol 

If on earth be His shrine, 
And the Israelites' God 

Shall, old dreamer, be mine ! ' 

Twas Jrn^an that spoke, 

And the stoical sneer 
Still played on his features 

Sublime and severe ; 
And round the proud hall. 

As his dark eye was thrown, 
He saw but one god, 

And himself was that one. 
12 



* The God of our forefathers/ 

Low bowed the seer, 

* Is unseen by the eye, 

Is unheard by the ear ; 
He is Spirit, He knows me, 

The body's dark chain ; 
Not the heaven of the heavens 

Gould His gloxy contain. 

* He is seen in His power 

When the storm is abroad. 
And the clouds by the wheels 

Of* His chariot are rode. 
He is seen in His mercy 

When mountain and plain 
Rejoice in the sunshine, 

And smile in the rain ! 

* He is seen when the lightnings 

Are shot through the heaven. 
And the crests of the mountains 

In embers are riven ; 
He is heard when the torrent 

Has sent up its roar, 
And the billows in thunder 

Are flung on the shore ! ' 
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• These are dreams,' said the monarch, 

• Wild fancies of old ; 
But what God can I worship 

When none I behold ? 
Can I kneel to the lightning, 

The rain or the wind ? 
Can I worship a shape 

That but lives in the mind ?' 

* 111 show thee His footstool, 

I'll show thee His throne/ 
Through the halls of the palace 

The Rabbi led on, 
Till above them was spread 

But the sky's purple dome. 
And in surges of splendour 

Beneath them lay Rome ! 

Bound the marble-browed monnti 

Where the Emperor stood. 
Like a silver-scaled snake 

Rolled the Tiber's bright flood; 
Beyond were the vales 

Of the rich Persian rose. 
All glowing with beauty, 

AJI breathing repose. 

And flaming o'er all 

In the glow of the boor, 
The Capitol stood, 

Earth's high altar of power; 



A thousand years old, 

Yet still in its prime — 
A thousand years more 

To be conqueror of Time. 

But the west was now purple, 

The eve was begun ; 
Like a monarch at rest 

On the waves lay the sun ; 
About him the clouds 

Their rich canopy rolled 
In pillars of diamond, 

And curtains of gold. 

The Rabbi's proud gesture 

Was turned to the orb, 
* Great king— let that lustre 

Thy worship absorb ! ' 
' What ! gaze on the sun. 

And be- blind by the gaze? 
No eye but the eagle's 

Gould look on the blaze !' 

'Ho! Emperor of Earth I 

If thine eye- ball be dim 
To see but the rays 

Of the sun's sinking limb,' 
Cried the Rabbi, * what eye-ball 

Could dare but to see 
The Sovereign of him. 

And the Sovereign of thee?' 
— From an old BlackwoodCs Magazine 




' Bust to 2Budt/ 

Chapter I. 

10 ever is they tolling for ? ' said Mrs. Jackson, stopping 

in the midst of her house-cleaning as the deep tone of the 

' passing ' bell struck her ear. 

One — two — three — pealed the knell, each stroke 

coming heavily across the summer air, and drowning with 
its iron-tongued note of death the sweet murmur of humming 
insects, and chirping birds, and children*8 voices calling to each other 
in their play, which had filled the atmosphere with a peaceful sound of 
life and hope and joy. 

* It's a man ! Hark now to the " telling " bell; ' and Mrs. Jackson 
rose from her knees, and went to the door to listen, for after a pause a 
succession of quick tolls from a smaller bell rang out from the tower. 

* Forty, forty-one, forty-two, forty-three, forty-four,' counted Mrs. 
Jackson rapidly, and then it stopped. * A man forty-four years old ; 
who can it be ? I don't know of ere a man ill in Sturton, leastways 
never a one that age. Barber, as got the fever, isn't more nor thirty, 
and Ben Lock is sixty-five, or pretty nigh, besides, he were getting on 
pretty well yesterday. Here, George, you just run up the town and 
ask who they're tolling for.* 

A boy of seven, who was playing with two younger children out- 
side the door, rose reluctantly from his occupation of making dust- 
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heaps, snrronnded by bits of slate, which heaps represented gardens, 
and were presently to blossom with daisies and butter-cups gathered 
from the hedge-side turf. Giving the two little ones orders not to 
tonch these works of art, he set out to obey his mother, while she 
went back to her scrubbing till her curiosity could be satisfied. 

' It's Paul Crowley ; he were took sudden with a fit/ announced 
George after a short absence, thrusting his head inside the door 
and then quickly withdrawing it in dread of further labour being 
demanded of him. 

* Dear, dear, Paul Crowley I Well, to be sure, who'd have thought 
as he'd be took off like that ? When was it, George ? * 

But George had retreated to a safe distance, and was deaf to calls. 
So Mrs. Jackson finished her cleaning, with many shakes of the head, 
and then she stepped out into the road. 

' You mind the house, George ; I shan't be many minutes gone, 
111 be back before father comes home. And don't you mess them 
pinners, Mary Jane, or you'll catch it, they was only clean on this 
afternoon. There's no end to the washing where there's children,' 
she muttered, as she turned towards the town. 

Stnrton was always called a town by its inhabitants, though 
strangers might have thought it hardly deserved the title. A long, 
irregulaT street, out of which branched various courts and narrow 
lanes, occupied about half-a-mile of the highroad, while two smaller 
ones diverged to the right and left, but soon lost their character and 
became country lanes. A dozen shops were scattered at intervals on 
either side, and alternated with good substantial houses in which dwelt 
people who ' lived independent,' as well as the doctor, the lawyer, and 
a retired naval captain, who had taken up their abode in the place. It 
was a pretty neighbourhood, and the waters of the stream which flowed 
within a short distance gave very fair fishing to those who cared for 
the sport, and being within easy reach of a railway station was another 
reoommendation to people who, having nothing particular to do, and 
seldom going anywhere beyond the parish, yet liked to feel that they 
could go away if they chose, and that the wide world was before them 
if they only went to the ticket-office and paid their fare. At each end 
of the street the houses grew smaller and smaller till, just outside the 
town, cottages, with little gardens at the back, were dotted along the 
road at uncertain intervals, in one of which lived Mrs. Jackson, who 
had been drawn out of her home to hear particulars of the event which 
George had announced. She had not far to go before she found some 
one to talk to. A group of women were gathered outside a little shop 
at the very entrance of the street. ' 

' He was dead afore ever they got him home,' said one woman. 

' And him one as looked likely to live longer than ere a man in the 
town 1 ' replied another of the group. ' Only last night as ever was 
he was down at our place, and my master was saying how surprising 
well he did look to be sure.' 

' It do seem sad,' said Mrs. Jackson, who had joined the group, ' and 
his poor wife and the little ones, what a terrible thing it be for them ! ' 

* They say her's welly off her head. Mr. Roberts went to tell her 
about it, but she were out somewheres in the town, and before he could 
find her she came out of a shop and met them carrying him home.* 

" I 
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* Poor thing 1 that was a terrible shock.' 

* Who's up with her ? ' 

* Oh ! there's plenty of folks ; Mr. Roberts, and Mrs. Clements, and 
Martha Forwood was sent for about an hour ago.' 

After a little more talk the knot dispersed and went back to their 
homes, while the solemn toll of the great church-bell still broke at 
intervals on the summer night. 

Hardly any one else in Sturton would have been so much missed 
as the man whose sudden death had thus taken people by surprise. He 
was a townsman by birth, and one of whom the inhabitants were proud, 
for though bom in very humble life he had worked his way up in the 
social scale, and from being an errand-boy at a grocer's, he had risen to 
be master of the largest provision shop in the place, besides doing a 
good business as com factor and straw merchant. It often happens 
that people who see one of their own class rise above it are apt to be 
harsh in their judgment of his doings, but with Paul Crowley this was 
not ihe case ; he left no enemies behind him as he rose, and he made 
friends instead of foes with those on whom he found himself on an 
equality. No one grudged him his luck, though many wondered at 
it, for looking back over the past years it did not seem that he had 
worked harder than other people, and yet he had done so much where 
others had done so little. 

' It's just luck,' said one of his neighbours to another when they 
sat talking over his luck one day at the public-house ; * whatever he 
has took in hand turned out well. I mind when he rented that bit 
of land down at Longend years ago, that whatever crop he put in the 
ground come up well, let it be what it would, — turnips, or wheat, or 
barley, or beans, — sure as sure the weather come just right. And 
then, again, when he took to the shop ; why, he hadn't t)een in it cdz 
months when Mr. Cox, as kept the other in the same line, went out 
to America, and so Paul stepped into all the custom, for folks didn't 
like the chap as Cox sold his shop to, and, as was natural, they'd 
rather go to a townsman nor a stranger, more particular when the 
stranger didn't send goods up to sample. Now Paul always were 
straightforward.* 

'And he wasn't one to tread another man under foot so as he 
might get upon his back,* replied the other. * I doubt there's no 
one in Sturton as is the worse for Paul's luck, and there's a good few 
as is the better. If he goes on as he's doing now hell bring a deal 
more business to the town than ever was done afore. There's them 
comes to him now as used to go {o Worcester for their things ; and 
it*s a deal handier for the farmers to trade wi' him nor to send eveiy- 
thing away by the railroad.* 

But just as people were talking of Paul in this way, and foretelling 
the good in store for himself and for them, the Hand of Qod touched 
him. His horses were busy in the fields, his men were working in 
his sight, his shop was full of customers, and his brain was active 
' with the duties and needs of his busy life, when suddenly there came 
to him the call to leave all these and go, and without a word of fare- 
well to those who stayed behind ; without one moment's pause wherein 
to pat things straight and plac6 the reins of that busy concern in 
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other hands, the call was obeyed ; and while people were baying tea 
and sugar over the counter of his shop, word came to them that he 
was dead. 

There was terrible grief and passionate mourning, such as only 
comes after a sudden blow, in Paul's desolate home. Vainly Mr. 
Roberts tried to speak words of comfort to the broken-hearted widow ; 
she could not listen — the blankness of a great despak seemed to close 
round her like a thick mist, which deadened all outward sounds and 
shut her up from the yoice of consolation. 

Downstairs the children were sobbing and wailing in frightened 
sorrow. They had been told that their father was dead, and all of 
them were old enough to understand the meaning of the word. 

' Poor little things I It would be a charity if some one would take 
them away for a bit,^ said Mrs. Forwood, as she went into the parlour 
and found the little group huddled together in tearful fright. *' Theyll 
be terrible in the way with all that's got to be seen to, and it will take 
one person's time to mind the missus.' 

* Then just you tell the girl to put up a change of clothes for 
them, and I'll take them back with me,' said good-natured Mrs. 
Clements, the baker's wife. * I can't do anything for the poor body 
upstairs ; she won't heed a word, as Mr. or Mrs. Roberts says, so it's ^ 
no use my talking ; and, when one comes to think of it, there is not 
much to be talked of as can cheer her yet awhile. By-and-by it will 
be different, and she will hare to give her mind to looking into things ; 
but now the less we say the better, let her have her fill of tears, they'll 
ease her more nor talking.' 

' ' I am thankful as she do cry, ma'am,' replied Mrs. Forwood ; 
< there's some as is struck silent like, and can't shed a tear if it was 
evec»so, and it comes a deal worse on them — a deal worse. I've good 
hopes as the poor dear upstairs will be pretty much herself by to- 
morrow ; but it will be kind of you, ma'am, to take away the children.' 

So Mrs. Clements carried off the three children to her own house, 
where they cried for the first half-hour ; but, at the end of that time, 
the pleasure of a visit to a place were they were petted and caressed, 
where new toys were spread before them, and a tea-table supplied 
from the shop tempted them to enjoy a feast, overcame their grief, 
and though when they went to bed the youngest girl whimpered out a 
sad request for * Mine Dada,' and could only be comforted when rocked 
to sleep in Mrs. Clements' motherly arms, their sorrow was not very 
abiding; with the blessed facility of childhood they forgot their grief 
in the enjoyment of the present, and no thought of the future, no 
dread of long blank years of loneliness, of life still to be endured, 
though all the brightness had passed from it, troubled their lit tie 
hearts. Chifdren are the only beings who exemplify, in practical life, 
the words of our Lord, Who was once Himself a child, ^ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.' 

On the following afternoon the inquest was held, and a verdict 
returned that Paul Crowley died by the visitation of God, and that 
legal formality having been complied with, those concerned turned 
their attention to the necessary preparations for the faneral. 

< I wonder how it will be,' said Mr. Roberts to his wife, as he aut 
in hifi study on the evening of Paul's death. 
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* Unless he has left express directions it will be in the old way,' 
replied Mrs. Roberts. * His wife is just the woman to shrink from 
inaugurating anything fresh ; and now, p6or thing I she will leave it 
to others and let them do what they like. It will be either the 
grandest or simplest funeral ever seen in Sturton.' 

* And I fear the grandest,* said the Rector with a sigh; *it is hardly 
likely he would have left written orders on the subject. It was only a 
fortnight ago we were talking about it.' 

' And he agreed with you ? * 

* Fully. I had not expected it, for though some others of the 
tradesmen had assented to my view, but in a reserved way which made 
me think that when it came to the test they would go -back into the 
old fashion of expensive funerals. Now Paul took it up heartily; he 
had been thinking about the matter before.' 

And then the remembrance of what had passed came freshly across 
the Rector's mind. He had been standing with Paul in his garden, 
talking on indifferent matters, when some allusion had brought up a 
subject which lay very near the clergyman's heart. 

' I wish we could alter the style of funerals in Sturton,' he had said. 

'Alter them, sir?* inquired Paul, not understanding what was 
meant. 

* Yes; we bury our dead here far more as if we were heathens than 
Christians. No one seems to think much about the funeral service ; 
their minds are full of the show and grandeur, and the poor half ruin 
themselves by trying to outdo the rich. It is one of the crying evils of 
the place, and yet I often hear people congratulating themselves because 
" Sturton funerals always have a name for being respectable;" as if it 
was something to be proud of.' 

* Most of them think it is, sir,' replied Paul thoughtfully, * and yet 
it falls heavy on them, poor things! I dare say you know a good 
many that have been hampered by funeral debts, but I doubt I could 
tell you of a many more; being in business these things come our way, 
and we hear more than others.' 

' More than I do, no doubt; but I have witnessed quite enough to 
make me very anxious to effect a change. Funerals ought not to be 
merely an undertaker's show, and an occasion for eating and drinking.' 

* That's about what they are in Sturton,' replied Paul. 

' Yes, I see it is so ; for not one mourner in twenty who follows a 
coffin into the church takes part in the service or looks upon that as the 
chief part of the proceedings ; they are thinking of their new mourn- 
ing, of what they are to do when the procession is formed, or of what 
their neighbours will say of them. I read the service, and the clerk 
responds, but I have never heard one of the mourners raise a whisper 
or make an attempt to join; and yet that service is almost, if not quite, 
the most beautiful in our Prayer-book. Have you ever read it 
through, Crowley?' 

Paul shook his head. * I can't say that I have, and yet I ought to 
know it, for I've heard it times enough. I've been to as many funerals 
as most men in Sturton, for the friends likes to have respectable people 
at their funerals, same as the women when they're getting up a tea-party.' 

* Exactly ; and if none of us believed in the resurrection of the 
dead, if Christ had never come into the world and taught us that death 
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is bat the passage from life here to the life eternal of happiness or 
misery beyond the grave, I don't see, if we knew none of these things, 
why people should not manage their funerals as they do their tea-parties, 
and get aa much social honour and glory as they can for their money. 
But how people believing in our Lord can do it, I cannot understand.* 

* If you was to ask them, they would Bay that they didn't reckon 
He had much to do with buryings,' replied Paul gravely. 

* Don't you think He has ? ' asked the Rector, and so saying the 
Rector, without waiting for an answer, parted with the working shop- 
keeper, as it proved for the last time in this life. 

' Yes,' said Paul, after a moment's pause ; ' yes, I do ; but I don't 
believe I ever did before ; a funeral was a funeral, just that and nothing 
more ; and it was expected of folks to have things decent and respect- 
' able, being as it was the last they could do for them that was gone. 
That's what I thought, and that's what people in Sturton think in 
general, though maybe they'd hardly like to tell you so.' . 

*Well, Crowley, will you read through the funeral service this 
evening, and think it over a little, and see if that kind of funeral is 
what was meant when that service was put together 7 ' 

And so the Rector and his neighbour parted to meet no more in 
life. 




BY SAMUBL B. JAHE8, M.A. VIOAR OF NORTHMARSTON, BUCKS. 

The nearer to Church the further from God. 
|HERE is some truth and much sad and delusive fallacy here* 
It is a proverb truer in fact than in principle. I knew a 
sad rogue ever so long ago, whose body now lies under the 
graveyard sods, and who lived under the very shadow of 
the prettiest spire that ever pointed to the skies. But 
this indomitable sinner against light and knowledge would have been 
quite as evil a liver had he gone to the island of Juan Fernandez, 
where no church-spire could have silently expostulated with him upon 
the flight of time and the coming of a judgment. It was not because 
he lived near the church that he was so great a reprobate. Does the 
reader know of no bad men and women that live in lonely, out-of-the- 
way places, where the church-bell's invitation comes either not at all, 
or is only faintly borne upon the wind when the wind blows in a certain 
direction ? It is not so easy as it used to be to get quite away from 
sight and sound of church, but even yet there are many remote spots 
of solitude stained by unrepented habits of sin. If crimes and criminals, 
unrepented sin and unrepenting sinners, were numbered as to their 
nearness to or remote distance from church, this proverb would hide its 
diminished head, and alter itself to suit its altered reputation, without 
loss of time. 

The fallacy, the very great mistake which it contains, may be shown 
by going in an opposite direction. If it is true that the nearer a man 
is to church the further he is from God, then it is, and what is mora 
it must be, equally true, that the farther a man is from church the 
nearer he is to God. So that John out upon the common, whost 
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oottage is two miles and a half from the nearest chnrch, and that not 
his parish churchy is almost a saint, in spite of his incurable intem- 
perance in the matter of drink, and temper, and language. If you 
acltnowledge, as of course you do, that that is absurd, then you 
acknowledge at once that the proverb is absurd too. 

But there is a way in which it may be made as useful as perhaps it 
was intended to be made. It oonyeys rebuke, and reminds of respon- 
sibility. There are at least two ways in which the proverb may have 
sprung to life ; after seeing mto which we shall further see the rebuke 
conveyed, and the responsibility implied, in the proverb. 

Way 1st. Amos Bird lived in one of two cottages, wbich toge- 
ther used to make the parson's vicarage-house of the little country 
parish of Rivermore. Amos was not the sad rogue I spoke of before, 
because the proverb was a more than middle-aged proverb, was a 
proverb sprinkled with grey hairs, long before any of my readers were 
bom into the world. But Amos was a sad wicked man, we may 
suppose, though not the particular wicked man before alluded to. 
Amos had his friends and enemies, as all men have, be they good men 
or bad men ; friends and enemies being some of those ' all things ' that 
' come alike to all,' as * said the preacher in his wise and deep-toned 
strains of melancholy reflection. The parson was one of Amos's friends, 
and tried hard, prayed hard, reasoned hard, to bring Amos to a better 
way of living. And perhaps the parson was at last successful. But 
before that good time came, the parson got now and then discouraged, 
and now and then (which was wrong) a little * put out.' And one day 
he said, ' Oh, Amos 1 Amos ! I feel as if I should have to give yon 
quite up. You so close to the church, too, that you can hear the 
people sing, and almost hear the prayers and the sermon, without 
moving from your door to go, as you ought, to worship in the great 
assembly. It seems really that the nearer people are to church, the 
farther they are from God.' 

Way 2nd. The same Amos Bird was *got hold of ' by a knot of 
proselytising Nonconformists, and entreated to * try chapel for a bit,' 
but entreated in vain. For Amos called himself a ^ reg'lar out-and-out 
Churchman, and no mistake about that.' There toas a mistake of a 
very serious kind ' about that ;' but Amos did not see it, or perhaps 
would not see it, and stoutly resisted the zealous persuasions of his 
dissenting friends. They were angry with him, especially because he 
indulged jn a few sarcastic remarks, which \|ere certainly needless, and 
as certainly true and keen. One of his assertions and denials was, — 

< Why, I live close to church and parson, and my 'ouse were 
parson's house afore it were mine. Me go to meetin' 1 I should think 
not, Joe Parker. Why, man, I know as much as you do, and if I could 
bring it all out, I could preach as well as you do. Me go to meetin', 
and livin' close to church, too I' 

' Ah, you're a bad old man ! In your case it's '* Nearer the Church 
the furdcr from God." If you was to go a little furder off the church, 
it 'ud be better for your soul, Amos ; and them's the words of a 
friend.' 

Now this shows how weakly and wickedly the proverb may be used, 
and may have come to be a proverb. But of its truthfulness, as a too 
frequent matter of fact, there can be no question. Wickedness and 
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vice may exist even under the protecting shadows of church walls. 
Nay, wickedness and vice may get within those very walls. There is 
no absolute security against Satan's acceptance of a sinner's invitation 
to go inside the church, and tempt weak souls, for whom angels are 
watching, and Christ Himself is interceding. There is nothing but 
prayer and watching that can keep Satan away from the very holiest 
places of all. Hard by the very gate of heaven there is a way to 
everlasting death. 

This moderate, cAutious, and monitory use of the proverb is most 
salutary. Christian privileges involve responsibilities as well as being 
60 valuable. Holy Scripture and the Christian scheme of salvation 



exclude, as they most certainly include, in their invitations and 
embraces, both those that are far off and those that are near. ' Have 
we not prophesied in Thy Name T will form no ticket of admission 
within the pearly gates. It is not so easy to overvalue as it is to un- 
dervalue the gifts and graces of Holy Baptism ; but if any one were so 
misguided as to think that because he was brought, not only near the 
Church, but within the Church, by that Sacrament, therefore he could 
never get very far away from God, but might live as carelessly as he 
pleased, he would be terribly mistaken. 

In the growing habit of multiplied, people-reaching, daily, services, 
and of earnest Church work generally, we trust that this proverb will 
find a fall from its flippant and frequent quotation, to occasional, and 
then only hesitating, cautious, or l^nowingly inappropriate and mis- 
leading use. 
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THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 
BY EDWABD HAROLD, LORD BISHOP OF ELY. 

St. John, xiv. 6. — / am tJie Way, the Truth, and the Life ; No man 
Cometh unto the Father hut by Me, 
FEW years ago, in Australia, two children, left by them- 
selves, wandered out into the wide open country and lost 
their way. Li those vast plains there are no hedges, no 
roads, no landmai*ks by which an inexperienced traveller 
may find his way back to the place from whence he set 
out. So these poor children wandered on, trying first one direction 
and then another, but never getting back to their home or to an in- 
habited country. People lost in this manner, whether in woods, or 
commons, or wide plains, find almost always that when they think they 
are going straight they are really going round. They take a course 
whidb they think must lead them away from their difficulties, and 
after having wandered on miles and miles, find in the evening that 
they have come back to the very spot from which they started in the 
morning. This has been the experience of thousands who have been 
lost in wilds or woods. It seems like enchantment or witchcraft, and 
they feel bewildered, and as if they had lost their senses. Whether 
it was so with these poor children I do not know, but most likely 
it was. How t^ey lived at all it is hard to say. Australia is a very 
dry country, and water very hard to find. Little rain falls, and not 
much dew. Possibly they may have found some roots or berries to eat, 
and may have sucked the juices from the herbs and leaves. They 
continued thus for five full days, when some one happily found them, 
wearied well-nigh to death, famishing for want of food, parched up by 
thirst, almost dying, but not quite dead. They were found, and were 
brought home. 

^Diis is a true tale ; but may it not be very fitting as a parable ? 
The world we live in is like a great wide plain, where it is very easy 
to lose our way. We are here like ignorant and helpless children in 
the midst of it. There is, indeed, a house and a happy home. Many 
bright mansions in our Father's house ; and a Father, a great and a 
good Father, there. But the world is not His home, the world is a 
great pathless wilderness. Left here we wander into it, we lose our 
road ; we know not how to find it. One way, at first, looks bright and 
promising ; we think, if it will not lead us home, it will at least lead us 
to some sweet dell where all will be bright and happy, birds singing 
cheerily in the branches, and the sun shining brilliantly. We wander 
towards it, and we find the way for a few hours somewhat pleasant and 
comforting ; but we are only going farther and farther from our home. 
There is no sign-post there to jbcll us which way we may return. All 
seems tangled, doubtful, difficult, when once we begin to think that, 
perhaps, it may be safer to reach home before nightfall. Yes, my 
brethren, this world has no path in it, at least, no path that leads towards 
Heaven. There are tracks, no doubt, and probably the poor children I 
spoke of may have followed tracks of sheep or of some wild animal, 
and thought that they would lead them right. But those who have 
followed such tracks know well that they mislead. Often they lead, 
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not to safety, but to the brink of dangerous precipices. The world's 
tracks are at the best worthless, and for the most part dangerous. 
And very specially this world is like the Australian wilderness, a laby- 
rinth, a place of bewilderment and disappointment. When we think 
we are going straight on to something that must be good, something 
that must satisfy us, we find we have not been going straight, but 
round and round again. We have been wandering in a circle, and at 
last only come back to the very point we started from, wearied and 
distressed, empty and hungry, parched and thirsty, disappointed and 
di^ssutisfied. 

And surely, brethren, this world is like the great open plains of 
Australia, dry and desolate as well as pathless and bewildering. It 
has nothing in it than can support the true life of man. It has not 
the water of life; it has no food for souls. There are bright berries, 
indeed, which catch children's eyes, but no one ever ate of them and found 
that they satisfied his hunger or strengthened him for his journey ? 
There may be roots which men may dig for and grub after, but they 
are fitter for the foul swine to feed on, than for the appetite and the 
nourishment of a Christian soul. 

And there is one thing more in this world very like to what there 
was in the Australian desert when the children were wandering in it, 
viz., that if we go looking about, trying one way and then another and 
finding no right road at all, there will ere long come on the nightfall ; 
then darkness will settle down upon us, and there will be no hope then 
that we should get out of our difficulties. And here, too, there are 
worse things than the poor little children met with ; for there are no 
savage beasts in AustrsJia, no wolves nor lions, though, indeed, there 
are venomous serpents even there. But in this world our path is ever 
tracked by that old Serpent, who first tempted Eve out of Paradise, and 
80, in fact, led us all into the wilderness, and the Apostle tells us, that oiir 
enemy, ^ the devil, like a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he 
may devour.' 

And so you see, brethren, what this world is, and how we are 
wandering in it. It is far from our Great Father's Home. There is 
no WAY in it which can bring us back to Him. Nay, not only so, but 
there are by-ways and crooked paths, and many a misleading error 
taking us away from Him, all kinds of deceits, all kinds of. error. 
There is no truth in it. And, there is neither food for our souls nor 
drink for our souls, nothing that can truly support our souls. There is, 
therefore, no lifs in it. But more than this, tliere is constant death 
in it. Evil beasts, and noxious serpents, and terrible pitfalls, and 
fearful precipices, threatening even by day to destroy us, and sure to 
destroy us when the evening sets in upon us. 

But yet, do we not know, that so good is our Father in Heaven, 
that to save us from this desolate wilderness, He has sent down to us 
One Who can guide us rightly, give us strength for our journey, save us 
from our wandering, and bring us home to Grod ? * God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that, whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.* 

You hear in the text the words of that only-begotten Son, ' No 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me.' No ! brethren, here we are 
in this world-wide wilderness, we and all mankind, lost, wanderingi 
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bnngry and tLirsty, naked and wounded, suffering and dying. And 
Christ has come down to save us. He finds us here, as those poor 
children were found in Australia, lost, without a father, with no light 
and no track to lead us home. He finds us anc[ He sets us right, for 
He is the Way.' He is Himself the Guide to Heaven, He is Himself 
the Way to God. 

He finds us puzzled, hewildered, walking west, or north, or south, 
whilst we, perhaps, fancy we are going east, straight up to4he Foun- 
tain of Light. He finds us in error and in blindness, and He teaches 
us to escape from it, for He is Himself the Truth. 

He finds us starring, without food and without water; He finds 
us as the good Samaritan found the poor traveller, wounded and dying, 
and He has pity on us, fob He is the Life. He gives us the food 
from Heaven, the hidden manna. He gives us water from that spiritual 
rock which followeth us ; He clothes us with His own garments of 
righteousness ; He pours oil into our wounds and heals us, and He 
ti^es us up even into His own arms of mercy, and carries us, if we 
will let Him carry us, to our Father's home. ' Jesus saith unto him, 
I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. No man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.* 

But now let us think about ourselves, and see how we have received 
our bleesed Saviour's great mercy to us. He has come down here 
into the wide wilderness of this world, on purpose to save us from 
perishing in it, and to lead us safe to our Father's house. He not only 
left His own high and happy home for us, but He came down to 
our place of sorrow and suffering, and bore for us sorrows and suffer- 
ings that He might save us. And what are we doing ? Are we 
thankful to Him for His goodness ? Are we gladly accepting His 
guidance ? Are we suffering Him to lead us right ? 

We are still in the wilderness. There are many by-paths in it, 
many tracks leading us wrong. One way only is the right way, and 
that is Christ. Are we taking Him as our way to God ? 

We are still in the wilderness. There is much wandering, much 
to deceive us, many false lights, many false guides. There is but one 
TRUTH, and that is Christ. Are we believing in Him ? Are we 
following Him ? Are we striving to learn from Him 7 

We are still in the wilderness. There are many dangers, and 
many deaths in it. Pitfalls, precipices, deadly serpents, wolves and 
lions, spirits of darkness— all threatening to devour and destroy us. 
There is but one life here, and that is Christ. Are we striving to 
live by Him ! Do we seek and accept life from Him ? Do we drink 
of the water of life, which He giveth us ? Do we take the bread of 
life which He feeds us with ? 

These are serious questions for us. Do not let us put off the 
answer to them till night comes upon us, and it is too late to ask 
or to answer them. All the questions in the world besides are 
nothing to these questions, for on them depends our happiness now 



and our happiness for ever. 
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DURSX-EY-continued. 

QirW SehooL The younger children in this School passed a 
tolerable examination in the simple questions put to them, but seemed 
to want more accuracy in their teaching. The next classes above 
them did better, and both in writing out the Godimandments and in 
verbal knowledge of the Catechism were adequately instructed. The 
Upper Classes were (taken as a whole) in their paper work and vwd 
toce, satisfactory. Some attention is needed to the subject of Private 
Prayers. Order and discipline were good. This School waQts much 
a good class-room and new desks. 

B(HfS* SehociL This appears to be a vigorous well-conducted school 
with a satisfactory tone about the boys. The elder ones wrote out 
some Parables and Private Prayers well on the whole (though the 
spelling was not so good as it might be) : and in both Bible History 
and the Catechism passed a satisfactory examination.. The younger 
boys gave good ^roof that care had been taken to impart io them 
sound elementry Eeligious Knowledge. 

InfdaM JSehool This is an unassisted and partly endowed School 
held under an uncertificated Mistress in a rather dieerless room with 
a sort of class room attached. The little oned were not in very good 
order ; but appeared to be fairly taught, and answered nicely in the 
early History of Christ. Their knowledge of some of the Catechisia 
w'BB good, and the re][)eiition of the Creed by the el4er ones was 
excellent. 

Collections for the Additional Curates Society will be made at all 
the Services on Sunday Jan. 12th.^ The Sermon in the Evening will 
be preaciied by the Bev. B. M. Eitson, the Organising Seereta^.for 
this Diocese. 

A Meeting will also be held in the Town Hall on Monday, Jan. 13 thy 
at 8 o'clock p.m. We hope it will be well attended, as we are sure 
to have from Mr. Eitson a most intereaUng account of the work of 
the Society. 

The Clergy were much gratified to find the Special Services on the 
WedncliBday'EveniiIgs in Advent so well attended. It is much to be 
regretted tibftt so few persons come to the daily Morning and Evening 
Prayers. Surely there are many who, if they had the witt, c6uld 
easily space balf-an-hour, at least once a day, to join in the Public 
Worship of God. 

CHUBCH BEQISTEB. 

Baptibh. 

Christmas Day— Mary Jane, daughter of Sidney and Emma Hancock. 

BXTBIAL. 

Dec. 18— Caleb French, aged 63 yearQ. 

KING-STAjmEY. 

The Festival of Christmas was very heartily kept in the Services 
and Decorations df the Parish Church.. On Christmas Day and the 
Sunday within the Octate the following Carols were sung in the place 
of Hymns: "Sing we merry Christmas," "Come, ye lofty, come, 
ye lowly," "The Cedar of Lebanon," '♦On the Birthday of the 
lord," and "When Christ was born of Mary free." The decoraticms 
of the Altar and Font, in which flowers were Tery plentifully, used. 
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had an extremely bright and pleasing e£fect. Two large new banners 
of a good, bold design were hung above the Altar, one on either side 
of the east window. 

The Offertory Collections for the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts amounted to £4. 3s. 6d., which sum, 
with Miss Wigmore's annual subscription of lOs., has been forwarded 
to the Society's' office. 

On S. Thomas's Day the Selwyn charity was administered at the 
Bectory-house. By the will of Mrs. Selwyn the rent of certain land 
in the parish of Eastington was bequeathed to the purdiase of calico 
for the aged and otherwise deserving poor, lliis produces about 
500 yards of calico, which are divided into 150 pieces for distribution. 
On the same day the bread charity of Mrs. Worlock was also 
distributed. 

The Parish Begister books contain this year 63 Baptisms against 
42 during last year. It is desired by the Clergy that parents will, 
as far as is possible, arrange for the Baptisms of their children to 
take place an the first Sunday of $aeh month. 

CKUBCH BEGISTER. 

Baptisxs. 

Kov. 3 — Albert James, son of John and Elizabeth Turner, by 

Stanley Mill. 
„ M Frank, son of Humphrey and Mercy HumphrieSi Stanley 

Mill Lodge. 
„ „ Jane, daughter of ditto. 
„ 17 — ^Euphelia Julia Kate, daughter of Cornelius and Hannah 

Hughes, The Borough. 
„ 19— George, son of Henry and Harriet Lewis, Byeford. 
„ 24 — ^Alfred Edgar Phillimore, son of Charles Henry and 

Susannah Wall, Shute Lane. 
„ „ Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Edwaid and Jano 

Gleed. The Borough. 

Dec. 4'-E8ther, daughter of Samuel and Esther Bruton, Middle Yard. 

„ 8 — Emma, daughter of John and Harriet Haines, Penn Lane. 

„ „ Alfred James, son of Mark and Peninnah Coatc», Brickyard. 

„ „ Amy Caroline, daughter of William and Emma Walkley, 

Brickyard. 
„ 22 — ^Frank William Charles, son of Bobert and Emma Beard, 

Downton. 
„ ,» Frank, son of Henry and Eliza Brinkworth, Penn Lane. 
>, 29 — ^Albert Edward Bertie, son of George and Anna Alder, 

Fletcher's Bow. 

Bbceived into thib Chttbch. 
Nov. 8— Harriet, daughter of Henry and Harriet Lewis, Byeford. 

Mahbiages. 
Nov. 9-^Charles Hill to Sarah Ann Neale, both of King Stanley. 
„ 30— George John Wall to Elizabeth Lucy Lus<y, both of 
Xing Stanley. 
Christmas Day— Samuel Lusty to Charlotte Flight, both of King 

Stanley. 
Dec. 26 — ^William Aldridge, of Aston, Birmingham, to Elizabeth 
Caroline Fowler, of King Stanley. 
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fixnilALB. 

Nov. 20— George Harrison, aged 58 years. 

„ 23 — Sarah Fowler, aged 87 years. 

„ 28 — Andrew Can, aged 64 years. 
Deo. 9— -Esther Bruton, aged 1 year. 

„ 26 — ^Mary Ann Tocknell, aged 32 years. 

STINGHGOMBK 

SCHOOL ACCOUNT FOR 1872. 



Db. £ 

Balance from last ;|p^ear 4 
Donations from parish- 
ioners and friends 37 
Collection on the Anni- 
versary of the Be- 
opening of the 
Church 18 



s. d. 

7 8J 

5 



3 

io 

14 



3 

4 



Tyndall's Charity .. 6 
Half the School Fees 5 
Paid by 50 scholars 

towards the Fires 15 
Copy Books bought by 

Night School Boys 3 



£72 8 6 



Cr. £ s. d. 

Salaries to Master, 

Mistress & Monitor 49 11 8 
Man for care of boys 

in Church 1 

Coal 10 6 9 

Stationery, books and 

other prizes .... 4 97 

Bepairs 1 6 

Digging & carriage of 

Gravel for Walk . . 5 6 

Lamps and Oil • . • • 13 8 

Draper's bill 4 8 

Balance in hand , . . , 4 10 8 



£72 8 6 



The Parish School was inspected on Wednesday, December 18th. 
The following is the Beport of the School made by the Diocesan 
Inspector to the Bbhop, and kindly communicated by the Bev. H. C. 
Powles to the Yiear :— *' This is a very nice sort of old-fashioned 
Parochial School, held in two different rooms, under an uncertificated 
Master and his wife. The younger ones who form the larger portiou 
of the children showed that great care had been taken in teaching 
them elementary Scripture truths. The elder ones passed an 
excellent examination on the Life of Samuel and on the Parables, 
and were fairly instructed in the Catechism. The tone and order of 
the School are good. Some new desks would be a desirable 
Isition to the furniture of the room in which the elder boys and 

Ewere." The Managers were quite aware of the need of better 
ture for the School, but they are waiting to hear the require- 
ments of the Committee of the Council before procuring it, according 
to the luToice of Her Majesty's Inspector. The Clergy of the Parish 
were somewhat disappomted at some of the answers given to the 
questions on the Catechism. This failure may be owing partly to 
the omission of the usual catechising in Church this autumn, in 
consequence of the engagements of tho Yicar in the Archdeaconry. 

Before the expiration of the year 1872, the sums collected in the 
Parish for Missionary purposes will haye been forwarded to the 
Societies they were intended for; they amount to £12. 17s. 8d. for 
the Society ror the Propagation of the Oospel, and £1. 16s. lOd. 
for the Society for promoting the employment of Additional Curates. 

[^Church and Choir Account next month.'] 
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CHTJECH REGISTEE. 
Baptibxs. 
Deo. B — Annie, daughter of Alfred and Ann Woodward. 

^ 15— Clara Leonora, danghter of William and Annice Attwood, 
North Nibley. 

ULEY with OWLPEN. 

The Sermons for the Diocesan ABSociation on Dec. Sth^ were 
preached in the morning by the Ber. H. G. Powles, and in the 
afternoon by the Kev. Canon Madan. The Collections amounted to 
£6. 4b 8d., and that at Owlpen, on the previous Sunday, to 
£1. 108. lOd. 

The Services on the Day of Intercession were as well attended as 
coold be expected in such nnfavonrable weather. There were a 
good many at Holy Communion, at which the Offertory £3. IBs. 7d. 
was given to the Missionary Studentship Association for this 
Archdeaconry. The Special Service sanctioned by the Bishop was 
at .3 in the afternoon, and there was a nice gathering in the 
Lecture Bobni at 7 in the evening^ when an address was given, 
followed by some of' the Special Prayers. As far as can be ascer- 
tained the Day was observed very generally through tbe countryi 
for which We may be thankful as an evidence of the true interest 
taken in th^ Mission cause by the members of our Church. 

The Eev. ' J.' C. Hudson, B A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
was ordained to the Curacy of D'ley and Owlpen by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol on Deo. 22Qd. With this additional help it 
Virill be now practicable to increase the number of Services, and it 
IS therefore intended that on Holy Days, directed to be observed in 
the Prayer Book, there shall be Morning Service at 1 1 o'clock ; and 
there will probably be additional Services in Lent. The Holy 
Communion will be administered at TJley on the first Sunday in tfajo 
month, and at Owlpen on the second or third Sunday in the month, 
according as Morning Service happens to fall ; the early celebration 
of Holy Communion at Uley on the third Sunday in the month will 
be resumed after a time. The Parishioners of Uley and Owlpen are 
asked to avail themselves of the Service at either Church as they 
find it most convenient to themselves. . 

A Lecture will be given by the Rector on Thursday, Jan. 9th, on 
the Holy Land, illustrated by views, ilhewn by a Hagic' Lantern, in 
Lime Light, by Mr. B. W. Leach. 

At the end of January or beginning of February, there will perhaps 
be an Entertainment of Readings and Music similar to ^ose of 
last winter* 

Mr. Wm. Hurcombe, whose death is recorded this month, will be 
much missed in this Village, where he had lived many years and was 
held in general esteem and respect. He was active and useful in 
many ways, particularly, when for several years he filled the o£3ce 
of Chnrohwa^en in company with the late Mr. Chas. Price. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baftisk. 
Deo. 20 — Sarah BUen, danghter of George and Sarah HSll. 

BTTRliLS. 

Deo. 9— ^William Hurcombe, aged 70 years. - 
„ 21— Greorge Holder, aged 78 years. 

WaiTMOBB, PaiKTBB, STAMP OFFICB, LONO STBSBT, DVBSLBY. 
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DURSLEY. 

OFFERTORY ACOOinsrT 

For the Tear mding December 31, 1872. 

Rbceiyed. £ 8. d. 

Balance from last Aecoant .« 4 2 

Offertory Collections Ux the Oeaeral Fund . . 69 3 

Jan. 14— For the Additional Curates' Society 10 19 7 

Feb. 27 — On the Thanksgiving Daj for the Prince oi 
Wales Recavery — ^ the Fund for a Stained 

East Window , 7 4 10 

May 9— On Ascension. Day, for House of Mercy, 

Bussage 8 3 7 

^ 12— For S. Mark's Chapel Expenses 7 5 9| 

June 2 — ^For Dursley National Schools 10 18 5 

„ 7 — At the Archdeacon's Visitation — for the 

Diocesan Association 2 17 4 

July 28 — ^For the Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel 11 19 

Aug. 25 — For the National Education Society 9 19 10 

Oct. 2— At Harvest Thanksgiving — for the Coal Fund 6 15 4 

„ 27 — For the Diocesan Association . . . .^ 8 17 10 

Nov. 24 — For Gloucester Infirmary and Children's 

Hospital 10 10 6 

Dee. 20 — On Day of Intercession isa J\i(is8iou»-rgiven 
to the Sodetj for the PrQpagQti£kn.of ihe 

Gospel • 5 10 2 

Offerings for a Stained Ea^t Window .... 1 10 
Offerings at Private Ad minis trc^tion of Sply 

Communion .' 2 S 

Alms Box ., IJ ^ 



£191 11 a^ 



Paid. £ 

Belief to the Sick and Needy 55 

To the Treasurers of the various Societies and vCharities 

mentioned on the other side 97 

To theOrganist, One Year's Salary 20 

To James Atwood, for Blowing Oi^an 1 

For Tuning Organ 1 

For Binding and Lettering 20 Choir Hymn Books . . • . 2 

For Washing Choir Surplices 2 

To John Higgins, for Rising Bell for Moming and 

Evening Prayers 7 

To W. Tilton, for Gas Bcackets, for Wanning Yesttias, 

in Feb., 1869 

Blandford, for Book Ledges to Choir Seats 

Share of Expense of Printing Ihe Annual Report of 

Parochial Charities 

Balance in Treasurer's hands 



8. 


d. 


17 
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12 
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11 
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12 
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18 
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10 
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The Kew Year was inaugurated in Dorsley according to ancient 
otistom by tlie BailifiTs banquet. Mr. James Whitmore, the Bailiff, 
invited the Aldermen to breakfast at the Old Bell Hotel, and after- 
wards walked with them and fhe Clergy in procession to attend 
Divine Service in the Parish Church. In the evening a sumptuous 
banquet was provided for them at the Hotel, worthy not only of 
Her Majesty's Representative in this town, but of Her Majesty 
herself, if she oould have been present, and a very pleasant evening 
was spent. 

The amounts collected at the Churdh on Sunday, January I2thy 
and at the Meeting at the Town Hall, on Monday, January 13th, in 
behalf of the Additional Curates' Society were larger than last year, 
and show an increased interest in the important object of the Society. 
Last year the amount sent up to the Society through the Rev. Canon 
itadan, the Treasurer for this Deanery, was £72. 17s. 8d., whieh 
does not by any means include all sent from the Deanery. Of this 
sum £24. 4s. 4d. was eoDtributed by the Ladies' Working Parties 
of Boumestream, Dursley, and Stinchcombe. This year £52. 6s. 
has been sent up already. 

On Thursday, Feb. 6th, a Lecture, with illustrations, will be 
delivered in the Town Hall, by J. C. Bengougb, Esq., on the 
subject, '' Centra] AMca." We hope, if the weather permit, to 
see a good attendance. The proceeds will be given to the Dursley 
Yolnnteer Band Fund. 
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BEREELEY. 

There was a Midnight Service at the Parish Chureh on New Year's 
Eve; it was exceedingly well attended. The service was short, 
consisting of first a hymn, liien a short address from the Curate in 
charge, a few minutes silent prayer, and lastly choral Litany and 
hymn. 

On New Year's Day, the Choir was invited into the Castle, where 
they sang in the Dining Hall the same carols which were sung in 
Church after Evensong on Christmas Day. Each of the boys had a 
present given to them, and the men were entertained at supper. 

On the same day the Sunday School children had their Annual 
Christmas treat, and Lady Fitzhardinge kindly distributed the 
prizes, consisting of books and toys : a magic lantern was afterwards 
exhibited to them in the Boys' School-room. 

The Night School Men and Boys had tea at the Chantry on the 
12nd inetant. There were 32 present. After tea they were amused 
by some readings and a magic lantern. 

The Choir Men were entertained at supper at the Chantry on the 
9th instant. Mr. Cooke, Mr. Bridgeman, and Mr. Mosson kindly 
came and helped to make the evening pass off pleasantly with songs 
and recitations. 

The Women Who attended the Mothers' Meetings had tea together 
on the 14th instant. Lady Fitzhardinge presided ; there were 3.1 
Women present. 

The prizes given by the Carate in charge to the first classes of the 
Boys' and Oirls' Sunday School, for answers in the Catechism, wece 
won in the Boys' School by William Bullock, in the Girls' School by 
Ellen Long. 

The Rev. H. de C. CoUyer hopes shortly to get up a concert by 
the Fitzhardinge Choral Society. The profits will be given to the 
Church Choir Fund. 
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There was a choral wedding in the Chnrch on the 4th of Janoaiy, 
when Miss Cope was married to Charles Jobbins, who formerly 
belonged to our Chnrch Choir. 

CHURCH EEGISTEB. 
Baptiskb. 
Jan. 12 — ^Albert, son of John and Mary Denning, Berkeley. 
^ „ Alick, son of ditto. 
„ „ Tom, son of lorn and Mary Anne Woodhill, Sharpness 

Point. 
.,, „ Lanra Annie, daughter of Henry and Maria Smart, 

Wanswell. 
^ 14 — John Thomas, son of Naomi Hopkins. 
„ 16r— George, son of George and Elizabeth Nalms, Berkeley. 
„ 19 — John, son of James and Matilda Kendall, Newport. 
„ 22 — Emily, daughter of William and Eliza BigneU, Wanswell, 
„ 26 — Emily Jane, daughter of Sarah Carpenter. 
. „ 29— Percy Cary, son of John and Amy Jane Minett, Kitt'a 
Green Farm. 

Mabbiagbs. 
Jan. 4-*Charle8 Jobbins to Elizabeth Harriott Cope. 
. „ 12-:-Charles Stock well to Sarah Anne Watts. 
. „ 13 — Eobert CuUimore Jones to Elizabeth Cox* 

BUBIALS. 

John Price, aged 62 years. 
Sidney Bland ford, aged 69 years. 
Richard White, aged 53 years. 
Frederick Joseph Smith, aged 23 years. 
John Thomas Hopkins, aged 6 months. 
Jane Wood, aged 8 years. 
Ragnwald Christiansen, aged 19 years. 

:— ■ 

COALEY. 

On January 4th the Ringers had their annual supper, at which 
the Yicar was present by invitation. After supper the accounts of 
the last year were read, which showed a small balance in hand. 
Changes on the hand bells added to the amusement of the evening. 

Miss Williams has succeeded Miss Cook as Assistant Teacher in 
the National School. The children have subscribed and presented 
Miss Cook with a writing-desk on her leaving the School. 

There was a Meeting of the Trustees and Managers of theNationaJL 
School on January 24th, when the Treasurer presented the accounts, 
which . were audited, and showed a balance in favour for the new 
year. The Government Inspector has given notice of the 4th of 
February for inspecting the School. 

Report of the Diocesan Inspector: — ^' In the lower division the 
. number of infants so entirely overbalances the rest, that the know- 
ledge displayed is less general than it would otherwise be, if we 
judge from the answers of a few of the elder ones. Individually 
examined, the result was small. The Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
some of the Commandments, and some Hymns were fairly known. 
The Upper Division answered in the Book of Ruth very well, but 
not so well in the New Testament and Catechism. Attention to 
private prayer is needed throughout the Schodl ; for though taught 
they do not seem to be used. The School is very nioely conducted, 
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' Wmt to IBmtJ 

lEN the Hector had gone his way, after his conversation 
on funerals, Paul had tamed into his counting-house for 
an hour's work among ledgers and figures; but when 
business was done and he sat in his arm-chair after 
supper, his wife saw with surprise that he was reading the 
Prayer-book : she went behind him, and peeping over his shoulder, 
uttered a little cry of terror to find the page open at the * Burial of 
the Dead.* 

•Why, Paul ! whatever are you reading that for?* she exclaimed. 

* To find out the meaning of it, old lady,* he answered, with a smile. 

* The meaning of it? ' repeated Mrs. Crowley. 

' Yes ; Tve heard it read times and times, and paid no more heed 
than if it was in a foreign tongue ; but if ever I go to a funeral again 
it will be for the sake of hearing the service and joining in it. We've 
gone the wrong road about buryings in Sturton, and there's a deal of 
harm come of it. Folks is all for spending their money and making a 
show, and they miss the part that might give them some comfort in 
their trouble.' 

* I don't see how anything can comfort them much,' replied Mrs. 
Crowley. ' When folk are dead they are dead, and it's no use denying 
it ; and if a bit of new crape and a decent hatband or two gives ease to 
l^eir feelings, I don't see why they should not have them. The read- 
ing in church is the parson's business, and he is sure to do it all right 
without folk troubling their heads about him ; but the dinner, and the 
mourning, and the following, and the plate on the coffin, and the pall, 
are things that takes a deal of thought on the part of them as has to 
manage. There's plenty to think of without troubling yourself with 
the church work, which is certain to be done straightforward by them 
that has so much practice.' 

Paul closed the Prayer-book and laid it on his knee, whistling 
softly to himself as he looked out of the open window. Perhaps no- 
thing that Mr. Roberts could have said would have so thoroughly 
brought home to him the fact that religion was utterly lost sight of in 
the ordinary Sturton funerals, and that * showing respect' to the un- 
heeding dead, by costly pomp and ghastly show, was the one idea that 
filled the minds of those who followed the coffin into church and heard 
by the grave the words that spoke of life in death, and of a joyful 
resurrection to them that sleep in Christ. 

* If one of the children was taken, Kate, I don't think you'd find 
much comfort in hatbands — should you, now ?' 

* How you do talk, Paul 1 It's enough to make one all of a 
creep like, as if some one was walking over your grave I One of the 
children, bless their hearts ! What need have we got t« be thinking 
(»f burying them, poor dears ! They are well and strong, thank the 
Lord.' 

* Yes, but supposing, Kate,' persisted Paul, gexitly. * Other folks' 
funerals are not the same, but when you've got to put one of your own 
in the churchyard it looks difierent, I expect.' 

* Well, then, I do think it would cut me to the heart if they wasn't 
put in the ground in the best way as money could do it. The nearex 
them that arc gone are to you, tho more, according to my mind, you d 
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want to see them well done by. Yon wonld not spare anything that 
money could do for them while they was living, and it would seem 
hard, to me, to deny the poor corpses, just because the breath was gone 
out of them, when it would be the last chance of doing them a good 
turn as ever you'd have.' 

^If it was a good turn,' answered Paul; 'but the dead don't rest 
better in oak than in elm. When once they are gone money can't do 
them any good, let yon spend it how you will. I think, Kate, if I'd 
got to bury one as I cared for dearly, I'd rather have it plain and quiet ; 
no undertaker's fnss and bother, and no gathering of a lot of neigh- 
bours that did not care for the one that was gone or for the heavy 
hearts of them that was left. I'd like to take the poor dead body down 
to the churchyard reverently and quietly, and only have those with me 
who had loved it well in life. And then, I think, if I was to give my 
mind to this service,' and he put his broad hand on the open Prayer- 
book, ' it wonld go far to comfort me^ and make me willing to leave it 
safe in the holy ground till the time comes for it to wi^e again. I 
should be thinking all the while that we was only borying the outside 
—-a sort of dress that wasn't wanted any longer, and that was to be 
put away in the churchyard till the time came for using it again ; and 
it would be a comfort to hear words telling of the time when it would 
be used again, and when the dear soul and the dear body would be 
joined together once more, and we should have our child with us in 
Heaven — if it pleased the Lord we went there,' he added, in still lower 
Tdoe. 

'Oh, Paul, don't I' sobbed Mrs. Crowley; 4t makes one feel as if 
one of the children was going to be took, to hear you talking of their 
fimeral like that. Pm not denying that it would be a comfort to know 
as they was safe in Heaven, poor dears t bnt still it would be a satisfac- 
tbn to do well by them as long as you could, and not to let folk cast 
it up at you afterwards as you grudged your money.' 

Paul sighed, but he got up and kissed her. ' Don't cry, old woman ! 
Talking of funerals won't bring them. But if ever you've got to bury 
me, don't make a fuss about it. I shall set my face against money 
being wasted at buryings, for if we do it that can afford it, those who 
can't afiford it think they are bound to follow, and then they run into 
debt and trouble that maybe hampers them all their lives.' 

So ended Paul Crowley's conversation, and it happened that he and 
Mr. Eoberts, hindered by business engagements, did not meet again for 
some days. Then the subject was slightly touched on, and Paul told 
the clergyman what his own wishes were, but that his wife thought 
differently. * And she only holds with the rest of the folk in the town ; 
but I'll take your road, sir, if ever the time comes for me to have to do 
with a faneral.' 

Alas! the time came, only a few days later, when his own funeral 
occupied the thoughts and tongues of the Sturton gossips. 

Chapter II. 

* Well, ma'am, I should not have believed it, no, not if I'd been 
told ever so ; but when you hears words spoken with your own ears 
what can you do ?' and Mrs. Forwood put her hands under her apron 
and looked solemnly at Mrs. Clements, who sat in the best parlour at 
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the Hollies, with her bonnet strings thrown back, and her round 
genial face upturned to the speaker with an expression of incredulous 
astonishment. 

* I should not have thought it of him ! ' she ejaculated ; ' even now 
I hardly seem to credit it.* 

' YouVe only got to ask the missus then/ said the nurse, drawing 
herself up with offended dignity; < its the truth IVe said, and nothing 
but the truth, and so she'll tell you, poor dear ! though it has upset 
her to that degree that she can't gi?e her mind to nothing.' 

* No wonder she's upset ; it's enough to upset any woman to hear 
talk of burying folk that fashion. Why it would be for all the world 
like a pauper's funeral, neither more nor less, as far as I can see.' 

* Just what I said to the missus when Mr. Eoberts was gone. Bays 
I, " It's only natural that he, being a parson, should think most of lus 
part of the doings ; but we're not all parsons, and there's other things 
to be considered besides what's done in church. Where would be t£e 
difference between the poor dear master and the last corpse as was 
buried out of the Union if there was to be no hatbands or scarves or 
trimming to the coffin, and no following or nothing? Why," says I, 
"the master was one as the town was proud of, he being Sturton bom 
and bred, and having made himself what he is — leastways was ; and 
folk will look that he's buried according." ** And so he shall be," says 
the missus, speaking up sharp like; '< it'll be a comfort to me to think 
I've done all as it lay in my power to do for him." ^ 80 sh« sends off 
to Hodson then and there, and gives him his orders, which is to do 
everything handsome and not stint ; and there's to be a hearse with 
four horses, and plumes beautiful to see, and four coaches, or more if 
they're wanted, though he will have to send to Worcester for two of 
them, and that that will come expensive he did not deny.' 

' I'm very glad to hear the poor thing has picked up heart enough 
to have her own way, and not be browbeaten into giving in to these 
new-fangled plans, which to my mind is little better than heathenish ; 
burying folk as have lived and died respectable with no more obser- 
vance than if they was beggars oat of a ditch !' And Mrs. Clements 
fnnned herself with her gloves, for the weather was hot and her 
indignation great. 

Mr. Roberts had seen the widow early in the day, and had ventured 
to say a few words concerning the conduct of the funeral, hoping that 
it might be carried out as Paul himself would have wished. But Mrs. 
Crowley shrank from all such suggestions, and even when the desire of 
her lost husband that he might be interred quietly was brought before 
her, she would not listen. 

< I do mind his talking about buryings one night till I shuddered ta 
hear him, little thinking his own was coming so close; but it*8 not in 
reason to expect me to follow out what he were saying, when very likely 
he thought different altogether the next day, and had come back to 
seeing the fitness of things and understanding tiie rights of them.' 

'I do not think he changed his mind,' said Mr. Roberts gently. 

* Well, sir, I can't say, of course, for he never spoke another word 
about it ; but if it don't make no difference to them as is gone, poor 
dears! whether they are buried comfortable, with everything decent 
aboitt them, or just anyhow, all I can say is that it does make a deal 
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of difference to them as is living; and I would not bury my Paul like a 
pauper, no, not if the Queen herself was to come and ask me.' 

Mr. Boberts felt that it would be unwise to press the matter 
farther, seeing how impossible it was to make her understand that ho 
wished Paul's funeral to be an example to Sturton of a Christian burial. 

During the day there went a whisper up and down the town that 
Paul's funeral would be the grandest that ever passed through the 
streets, and people nodded their heads and said that that was as it 
should be. 

In Hodson's shop there was a tremendous bustle. His young man 
was sent hurriedly to Worcester to get such things as were not in stock, 
and these were numerous; for though Sturton people liked to have 
their funerals 'well done,' it was not often that customers came who 
could afford to have it as ' well done ' as Mrs. Crowley. 

But if there was bustle at the shop, there was more bustle still at 
the Hollies. 

< So much to do, and so little time to do it in,' as Mrs. Forwood 
said to Mrs. Crowley, ' it will be a mercy if something isn't overlooked. 
rd pretty nigh forgot to send word about them jellies, but I thought 
on it just in time, and Hodson's young man took the message. Mount- 
ford's things is always to be depended on, ma'am, so I don't think you 
need be uneasy about the sweets; but there's enough to think about 
with the fowls and hams, and veal pies, and round of beef.' 

' And I'm sure it's a blessing that I*d the forecast to be provided 
with linen,' sobbed the widow, * or whatever we should have done I 
don't know; but it's been ready on the top shelf of the press for many 
a year, and it*s a comfort to think that, let him be who he would, he 
could not have handsomer diapers for the cofi&n handles.' 

*■ And plumes to his hearse, and hatbands and scarves that will be 
of ribbed silk, fit to stand alone for richness. Why, ma'am, all the 
town is talking about it, and saymg as it will be such a sight as was 
never seen in Sturton before.* 

Mrs. Crowley smiled dismally, but the incense of such praise was 
sweet to her ears. 

* And all the shops will be shut,' continued Mrs. Forwood, * every 
ene of them ; there won't be a shutter down that the coffin will pass, 
which is only proper respect and nothing more than right, remembering 
who is being taken to his grave.' 

'Ah! there's not his like left in the parish,' murmured the widow, 
once more recalled to a sense of her own loss ; ' he was the best man 
and the best husband this side of Worcester.' And she lay back in 
her chair and cried for a Httle while as she thought of the strong, 
kindly hand that had upheld her through so many years, and of the 
kind, gentle voice which she would never hear again. At such times 
Mrs. Crewley's grief was very deep, and a sense of desolation and- 
nasery came over her which she knew not how to bear or how to 
relieve. The thought of religion, and of Paul, happy beyond the trou- 
bles of this world, brought no comfort, for it was one that she did not 
realise. She had not dwelt much upon the things of God in the hours of 
her busy, happy life, though she had gone to church and said her 
prayers — which is a different thing from praying — and then had risen 
from her knees with a sense of a duty fulfilled. But beyond such 
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outward observance her religion did not penetrate. Sbe was not always 
living with the sense of being nnder God's care, thinking of Him as 
ever present, ever watchful over her daily path. She did not love Him 
with the love she gave her husband and children, and, in a lesser 
degree, her new and hajidsome furniture. Hitherto there had been 
no great sorrows in her life, and she was one of those people who do 
not trouble themselves greatly about the unseen world while the visible 
one is progressing satisfactorily. But now it was different ; a deep 
grief had overshadowed her, and she beat about in the darkness of her 
sorrow, seeking rest yet finding none. Only when busy with some of 
the elaborate details of the funeral ceremony did she feel like herself 
once more, and able to shake off the pressure of her sorrow in the 
interest of having everything right for the coming show. 

It was the day before the funeral, and a message from the manager 
of the business, Paul's foreman, had sent her to his desk in the little 
office which opened out of the parlour. For some time she searched in 
vain for the required memorandum, not knowing where to look among 
the many papers lying in orderly heaps and well-filled pigeon-holes ; 
at last she grew weary, and sent word to the foreman that he had better 
come in and look for it himself. In a few minutes the man arrived. 

^ I cannot find it, Thompson ; perhaps you will know where to look. 
I am afraid of putting things out of order.' 

* Thank you, ma'am ; I know where it is. Master were that neat 
and particular he knew where to go for any paper by night or day. 
Ah, I thought so ! Here it is, ma'am : perhaps you'll just cast your 
oye over it to see it's all right.' 

Mrs. Crowley took up the paper and read it over. 

* It's all right, Thompson. I remember his telling me of the order 
last week, and saying what a quantity of straw. he had sent to the 
china works already. You will see it is attended to ?' 

* Yes, ma'am, it's all straightforward. The straw came in last night, 
but I weren't sure whether it were six loads or eight as was bespoke. 
Shall I put back the paper ? ' 

* Yes, everything had better stay as it is, till after to-morrow.* 
Thompson turned to the desk, and in putting back the paper pmshed 

aside a writing-desk from which fell some letters. They were business 
letters, those that had come in on the morning of Pauls death, and 
iad been left in the writing-case to be put away in the evening. But 
as the man gathered up the envelopes he saw that one was sealed, and, 
turning it over, read the address — * For my Wife' — written in Crowley's 
large firm hand. 

' Please, ma'am, look here, this is for you ; it fell out of the case 
along with the rest.' 

* For tne ? ' exclaimed Mrs. Crowley, taking it with a trembling 
hand. * What could he have written to me for ? ' 

She held the letter in her trembling fingers and then went quickly 
from the office, while the foreman locked the door. 

* She'd never think of shutting the place up,' he said to. himself ; 
* and there's a deal of mischief might be done to the business if folk 
was to poke and pry where they'd no concern. Here, Mary, you take 
this key up to the missus and give it to her safe.' 

The girl, who was going upstairs, took the key and knocked at her 
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mistress's door. There was no answer, and tbinking the room empty 
she went in and placed the key on the dressing-table. She had tnmed 
to leave the room when her eye caught a piece of dress by the bed. 

* Oh, ma'am! whatever is it ? ' 

Bat Mrs. Crowley did not speak. She knelt by the bed, tightly hold- 
ing an open letter in her hand, sobbing and trembling in helpless grief. 

' Do go to the missus/ cried Mi^y, hurrying down the stairs to 
where Mrs. Forwood and Mrs. Clements were holding counsel in the 
parlour ; < summat has come oveK her, and I can't get her to speak 
nor mover 

Frightened at this report, the two elder women hurried to the bed- 
room, but when they reached it the door was locked* 

* What does it mean ? ' ejaculated Mrs. Clements, her face growing 
white with terror. 

' That she wants to be alone a bit, poor thing,' replied the more 
experienced Mrs. Forwood. She's been down in the office, and now 
you come to think of it, it's natural enough that seeing all his things, 
and being in the room where he was used to spend so much of his time, 
would bring back her trouble fresh upon her. Let her alone, Mrs. 
Clements ; we'll come back in half-an-hour, and then maybe a cup of 
tea would do her good : but she's best left to herself now.' 

So they went away, and the widow, listening from the inside of the 
room to their retreating footsteps, gave a sigh of relief, and then sat 
down and once more spread out the letter, which all tMs time had been 
closely crumpled in her hand. As she read it the tears fell thick upon 
ike paper, for it was almost like hearing Paul speak once more to 
receive this message from him, written only a few days ago, but written 
with the intention of her seeing it only when the writer was dead. 

It seemed as if one of those strange impulses, which, when time 
works their fulfilment, look like preseatiments, but which so much 
m^re often pass unheeded and are forgotten, had caused PacA to write 
this note while in the midst of his business correspondence, for it was 
written on office paper, and had been slipped into the blotting-book and 
then perhaps forgotten : — 

' Deab Eate, 

* If it should ever come to yotir having to bury me, I 
should like it done quietly. Tve been thinking a good deal over what 
we were talking about the other night: Mr. Roberts is right and 
Sturton people have been wrong, and I'll do what I can to set my face 
against the custom ; so if I am taken first I trust you to do for me what 
I'd do for myself if I was living. Yon've been a good wife, my dear, 
and I am not afraid you'll go against roe now for the sake of folks' 
talk. I'd like you and the children to go to church and see me put 
in my grave, and any others that cared to go ; but don't you have any 
fuss, Kate ; and listen to the service, my dear, when it's read over me ; 
maybe it'll come home to you and comfort yon a bit with the thought 
of what's to come. Perhaps you'll never see this, but it has eased my 
mind to put it on paper. (Jood-bye, my dear, and may God bless you 
and the little ones, and may we see each other again up in heaven. 
* Your loving husband, Paul Crowlet. 

And then came the date, just five days before bis death. 
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' What shall I do ? What shall I do ? ** sobbed the poor woman. 
* If I had only read it before, or else not fonnd it till after to-morrow ; 
but just to happen on it now when everything is ordered, and all the 
people invited, and every one looking to see what will be done ! Oh 
dear ! oh, dear ! what can I do ? ' 

* Tell the truth,' whispered her conscience ; * and let people know 
that you are obeying the wishes of the dead.' 

' But how they will talk ! And what will be the good ?' whispered 
another voice. ' I shall have to pay for everything just the same as if it 
was used ; Hodson won't take back the things, and Mountford won't 
either ; and there's food cooked in the house that will be spoiled for 
want of eating if folk don't come to the dinner. And then it will look 
60 to send and tell people that they are not to come when they have 
bad their invitations — all in print, too, and on the best black-edged 
paper that money could buy. But oh ! it doesn't seem right to go 
contrary to him, and he so wishful about it. It's all Mr. Roberts's 
fault, setting such things in his head ; he might have lived a hundred 
years and never thought of being different from other people if he'd 
not been set on. Why can't folk let other folk alone? I don't want to 
meddle with him, and why ever he can't let us please oursel^s I can*t 
make out. I'd have done it in a minute, that I would, if I'd only 
known as poor dear Paul wanted it. I'd have walked behind the coffin, 
just me and the children, and there shouldn't have been a yard of silk 
or a bit of feather to be seen ; but how ever was I to know that he'd want 
burying different from other people ? I'd like to be buried well myself, 
and of course it was only in nature to do for him what I'd wish for my 
own poor corpse. I do remember his saying something about funerals 
being quiet,' she continued, after a pause, ' but then it don't do to take up 
words spoken one time as holding good for another. And if people knows 
anything about what's done for them after they're dead, it must comfort 
them to feel that it's all put forward respectable. I don't see that I 
can alter things now, it^s too late ; but I don't like to go against him 
— no, I don't. There won't be a bit of pleasure in the hearse, nor the 
coaches, nor the following, nor nothing, now,' moaned the widow, talf- 
resentfuUy : ' it's took all the satisfaction and left all the trouble, for 
things must be as they was : I daren't change them now, and have the 
town full of talk for weeks to come.' 

So she folded up the letter and put it away in her desk, dropping 
heavy tears over the hard fate which had caused her to find the letter 
when it could do no good and only cause discomfort. 

When Mi*8. Clements stole up and tapped at the door it was no 
longer locked, and she was told to come in. 

* You've been fretting, my dear, and that's what you shouldn't do ; 
though it's not to be wondered at, I'm sure. Think of what's to be 
done to-morrow and keep up your heart, or you won't be able to go 
through with it.' 

' I don't think that ever I shall,' cried Mrs. Crowley, again bursting 
into tears. * There never was a woman so troubled.' 

* There, there ! don't you cry so. Come down into the parlour and 
have a cup of tea, and you'll feel better then. And there's the youug 
man from Hodson s just brought your new dress, and the bonnet and 
the cap. It looks beautiful, it do ; and the crape is a sight to see ! 
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It will be a pleasure to wear it, and to feel that you are doing it for 
the sake of him that's gone. There's everything complete, and the 
children's things, too. I'll run home and fetch them up after tea : it 
will be well to try everything on to-night, or there'll be something to 
alter, perhaps, just at last. It's just the same with weddings : if you 
don't see to it all, there's sure to be a fuss and trouble when you ought 
to be starting ; and if your bonnet isn't comfortable, or your gown is 
too tight, you can't give your thoughts properly to anything else all 
the time you've got them on.' 

{To be continued,) 



ST. JOHN'S GATE, CLERKEKWELL, 1841. 

^fie Mdigtouis O^rTretis of t^e JEiTrTile Egess. 

BY DENHAM ROWB NORMAN, VICAR OP MIDDLETON-BY-WIRKSWORTH. 

The Military Orders, — Knights Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John. 

IHE desire to become members of this famous Order grew 
so rapidly, that those who guided the counsels of the com- 
munity advised greater care in selecting candidates. The 
rules of entrance were revised and made more stringent 
At length none but members of noble and anbient families 
could hope for ^enrolment. 

It was necessary as well as convenient, as the Order came to 
embrace recruits from all parts of Europe, to divide the knights into 
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what were called < Languages.' These sections were inscribed, one for 
England and one each for France, Provenoe, Auvergne, Italy, Germany, 
Aragon. For every one of these seven divisions there was a separate 
code of bye-laws and instrdctions, binding only on the knights of the 
language for which it had been drawn up. 

As time went on, the Order increased greatly in popularityi and 
constantly rendered effective service to the weary pilgrims, as well 
to the failing cause of Christian rule in Palestine But with this 
esteem, ever on the advance, these Knights of St. John waxed proud 
and overbearing. Aware of their importance as defenders of the 
Christian Church and supporters of the Christian King, they became 
most troublesome to King, Patriarch, and Clergy. Under cover of 
an edict of the Pope of Rome they claimed exemption from payment 
of tithes, not only in the Holy Land, but in whatever countries their 
property might be situated. Nor was relief to be obtained irom this 
patent wrong. Fulcher the Patriarch travelled to Eome to seek 
redress, but without avail. The Pope's Bull was the final settlement 
of the case. 

The intere-sts of the Order became so vast, and friends became so 
numerous and lavish, that it was essential to have special homes in 
every country, where selected recruits might be maintained untQ re- 
quired for service in Ihe Holy Land. In England, several charitably 
disposed and religious -minded men adopted the cause of these Hospi- 
tallers; the very foremost being one Jerdan or Jordan Briset, of 
Wellinghall, in Kent According to Speed the historian, this worthy, 
with Muriel his wife, in the reign of Henry I., a.d. 1130, endowed 
what was called a ' Commandery,' or Religions House, at ClerkenwelL 
This house eventually, when several additions had been made to the 
first design, became a remarkably fine building, and was used by the 
members of the Order who might happen to be in this oonntry on the 
business of the knights. It was called the Hospital of St. John, and 
for centuries was noted for its beauty and grandeur. 

Close by the Hospital of St. John at Clerkenwell was an oratory, 
or church, and this building was consecrated by Heraclius the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, a.d. 1186, in the presence of the Grand Master of the 
Order, who was then in England as an embassy from the King of 
Jerusalem In course of time several smaller branch-houses were 
built in England in connexion with this large home at Clerkenwell ; as 
for instance, at Carbrook in Norfolk, and Bucklands in Somersetshire. 

Their wealth increasing continually, these knights were ready to 
espouse the cause of Christians at all times, even when occasionally 
those requiring succour were not very friendly disposed towards them. 
It came to pass abolit the year a.d. 1 237, that their rivals the Tem- 
plars had met with a crushing defeat. At once the Hospitallers 
hastened to revenge the insult. Detachments of knights of the Order 
hurried away to Palestine to the aid of the Templars. There is a 
very imposing account given of the departure of the English con- 
tingent on that occasion. Starting from their House at Clerkenwell, 
the company consisting of more than three hundred knights, and a 
vast retinue of followers of various grades, the procession passed along 
the roads and through the streets, receiving ever3'where marks of 
popular favour and approval. Hearty and long-continued were the 
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cbeers that greeted tbose gallant men as they embarked for their dis- 
tant and perilous voyage. 

The ending of this martial enterprise does not appear to hare been 
very satisfactory, for in less than two years the two Orders are found 
to be taking different sides in the settlement of a question of succes- 
sion, — ^the Knights of St. John entering into a treaty with the ruler 
of Egypt, pledging themselves to defend him against the ruler of 
Damascus ; the Templars at the same time contracting with a subor- 
dinate of the ruler of Damascus to defend his master and himself 
against the ruler of Egypt. Indeed it is clear that these two great 
religious Orders were at constant feud. Much of the misery, many of 
the misfortunes, and the early collapse of the Christian kingdom in 
Palestine, can be assigned to no other cause than the perpetual wrang- 
lings between these * Hospitallers ' and * Templars ; * the former, as 
was supposed, ever strnggling to maintain Imperial views,* and the 
latter the desires of the Pope of Home. On more than one occasion 
the dispute between them was not settled by words. In the year 
1259 there was such a fierce contention, that nothing short of open 
combat could settle it ; and so bitter was the enmity, that the 
Hospitallers, who were victors, allowed scarcely a * Templar to escape 
their swords.' 

Soon, however, there were enemies in the land, brave and thirsting 
for conquest — the Mamelukes. These hardy and savage men, led by 
their chief Bibars, came to ravage and lay waste the Holy Land, and 
to destroy utterly what remained of the Christian Church and king- 
dom. Town after town was taken by these ruthless invaders. Caesarea 
was captured At Azotus there was a fortress, and in it a garrison of 
a small company of the Knights of St. John, about ninety in number 
This handful of troops, with heroic courage, stood for days the assaults 
of these Mameluke zealots. Death, however, so reduced their numbers, 
that on entrance upon the walls few knights were found to defend 
them, and of these, not one was left alive at the close of the contest. 

From this time troubles multiplied, and little leisure was obtained 
by these Soldiers of the Church. A.i). 1268, Jaffa, and the still more 
important town of Antioch, fell into the hands of these Mameluke foes. 
The restless Bibars and his troops were ever on the march, engaged in 
their mission of exterminating Christianity. At one small stronghold 
of Christians— the tower of Karac, which was situated between the 
seaports of Tripoli and Tortosa — the Knights of this Order of St. 
John again distinguished themselves by acts of intrepid bravery. Not- 
withstanding the valour and heroism displayed, the numbers of the 
Mamelukes were too great, and Karac, as other citadels, shared the 
common fate. 

In the closing years of the Christian effort, to retain a hold on 
Palestine, there were unseemly disputes as to the succession to the 
throne of Jerusalem : which ccxiduct has drawn from Fuller this re- 
mark {Holy War, p. 238)-^' like bees, making the greatest hum- 
ming and buzzing in the hive, when now ready to leave it.' It is, 
however, to the credit of tills Order of St. John that they declined 
taking part in such uncalled-for strife. * Better,' said they, * first ob- 
tain possession of the land, and rid it of enemies, and then it will be 
tnne to settle who shall be its sovereign.* 
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|IGHT not even our religions conversation be more fmitfnl 
than it is ? St. James, from whose Epistle we might derive 
a complete code of rules for the government of the tongue, 
says, * Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath ; for the wrath of man worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God.' He is speaking of relipfious things, of hearing and 
speaking ' the word of truth ' mentioned in the former verse. Does 
not religion suffer often from our hot and impetuous advocacy ? We 
are zealous for God, and that, we think, excuses everything ; and we 
are ready with the nickname or the good story against those whose 
views differ from our own, and we separate readHy from those that will 
not go so far as we ; and the lines that separate Church parties are 
daily more deeply marked. We meant to do what was righteous before 
God ; our fault is only zeal. But * the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.' God's great purposes, in the growth of His 
kingdom, will gain nothing from our noisy warmth. Our righteous- 
ness before God would be to speak the truth, but to speak it in love ; 
and to be slow to speak, lest perhaps we should utter the word of 
poison instead of that of truth. It is a great misfortune if those that 
are firmest in the faith should disfigure the beauty of it by a want of 
love. - You despise the gainsayer of your truth ; you denounce him ; 
yon see in him nothing but stupidity and perverseness, and you tell 
the world so. Yet he is your brother after all. Your Lord could pity 
that perverseness and stupidity which kindles in you so much irritation. 
Is there, after all, anything more moving to a good man's heart than 
the fact that many are losing sight, from one cause or another, of 
Christ their only guide ? The world was redeemed, not by fiery indig- 
nation, but by a manifestation of unspeakable love. And what was 
true of our redemption is still true. No man is ever reclaimed from 
An error by mere rebuke and anger. Go to your Lord in prayer and 
«ay to Him, * Lord, we have kept Thy faith:' * Well done, good and 
faithful servant ! ' ' Lord, we have been indignant against those who 
kept it not ; we have smitten them, and degraded them, and brought 
them into disrepute : ' * Put up thy sword within thy sheath. The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God. Judge not, that 
je be not judged,' The Archbishop of Yoek, 

Cfie S>no\o:^Sbtoxtiu 

fTdUiOlJGR the hushed aJr the whitening shower descends, 

^ At first thin, wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white : 
'Tis brightness all, save where the snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar heads, and ere the languid sun, 
Faint from the west, emits his evening ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide the works of man. 

Thomson. 
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[HERE is an old saying, ' Keep a thing seven years and 
turn it; keep it another seven and burn it.' That means, 
if a thing does not come into use in fourteen years, it is 
better not to burden yourself with it any longer. Now I 
can have the satisfaction of saying that the plan I am 
going to relate has not only been kept, but it has been in active use 
for 14 years; and, therefore, I think I am justified in recommending it. 

* If you please, ' m, could you lend us a book ? ' is often the request 
from the servants on a Sunday evening ; and a difficult request it is to 
comply with always, for various reasons. 

* WeVe no Sunday books ! * or, * WeVe read all our Sunday books ! ' 
say the children hopelessly. 

The subject had teased me for years, and in my husband's curacy I 
had the opportunity of settling it — in some degree, at least. The idea 
had struck me that all the houses about might join in a plan for giving 
suitable Sunday reading to their servants, their children, or themselves; 
if*we had sets of books and tracts to go from one house to the other. 
We should thus all have the advantage of a large library; and without 
the evil, for an evil it is, of having too many in our reach at once. 

It was not part of my arrangement that the books should go to the 
cottages, they were otherwise pi-ovided for; and better provided for 
than were the servants in many great houses, or than were the shop* 



There were about 60 houses in the village and neighbourhood, to 
which I proposed to send Book-bags. If a bag stayed a month at a 
house, there would be five years before the same came round again,-— 
quite time for us to have some new servants and some new children; 
or to be glad to see our old books over again, if they had not been read all 
to pieces ; or glad to see the new ones which would have been put in 
their place: or, again, we might have worked on into the next parish, 
and so begun a chain which might reach who knows how far ! 

Five ladies soon kindly joined me in the undertaking. We easily got 
abomt 5/. subscriptions, which we spent at the S. P. C K., and it met 
us with SI. worth of books and tracts; as it is always roady to do in 
similar cases, as everybody knows. AH these we covered with brown 
paper at a merry * Bee,' held by our young lady friends ; who also cut 
the sti'ong calico we had provided into bags, and saw to their being 
made at the school. Little pieces of white calico, about 5 inches by 3, 
were sewn on flat, on one side of each bag (this was to receive the 
names of the books), and a strong tape was run in the top. I advisedly 
lay a stress upon the word strong, as any one will learn to her cost who 
disregards it. 

Then the lady with the largest room and longest dining -table 
assembled us and our books ; and on the dining-table we set out car 
good cheer ! Our wish was to supply all tastes and all ages. About 3 
books and 4 or 5 tracts, and little paper-covered tales, were to ba in 
each. This will be a specimen of about what each bag would contain:— 

Bag 10. — Short Sermons. — Natural History of the Bible. — Charlie 
Burton. — Tract on Baptism. — Tract on the Holy Communion. — ^Tract, 
Why don't you go to Church ? — No lie thrives I — A Little Book for 
very Little Children. 
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When each assorted lot };iad heen well considered, and the names care- 
fully called over, they were written in the librarian's book ; and Xn 
marking ink upon the white calico ticket outside the bag, and laid in 
the mn and air, that there might be no washing out of the writing, as 
using only fire-heat would, perhaps, have done. We only learnt hy 
experience to use calico and marking ink. We tried first a parchment 
ticket tacked on, but people sometimes made their bag so dirty, they 
were ashamed of it, and kindly washed it, ticket and all, to the utter 
destruction of the parchment writing. A final calling over, and the 
grand pile of bags was ready to be carried round in the little basket- 
pony carriage, — * the Pastoral Aid,* as we used to call it, for it and its 
owners were so ready to assist the curate in such of his pastoral work 
as they could : and not a small help was it to have his invalid wife so 
often taken for pleasant drives, even when no book-bags were in 
\uestion. 

Every house where it was proposed to leave a bag had been called 
upon before, to explain the plan to the heads of the household, and to 
ask leave to send a bag there. A card with a few directions was left. 
' Please to hang this card up. Please to keep the books and the bag as 
clean as possible, and have it ready when called for, on, or very soon 
after, ike first Monday in each month,* 

A yery few declined the whole thing ; but some of these, afterwards, 
when they saw more about it, were glad to be admitted. Others re- 
ceived the idea with great interest and pleasure. It was proposed at 
first that the affair should be self-acting, and each house was to send 
its bag on to the next in order; but people were found to be forgetful, 
and 60 many irregularities occurred, that it was found to be best for a 
few ladies to take a district each, and call for the bag, and take it to its 
next resting-place, and the bag from there to the next, and so on. This 
was very little trouble. 

I think it was about once a-year that the bags were collected by a 
couple of school-boys, and brought to the school ; where some of the 
dder ones were very happy to help in examining the state of the covers, 
gumming and pasting loose leaves, and sending the bags for a general 
wash : besides tiiis, we kept them nice by several people, at about even 
distances in the list of bouses, making it a rule to wash their bag each 
month. 

After the book-bags had been in use a few months, we had many 
grateful speeches about the pleasure they gave. Often wi were asked 
VL we could let them buy of us a copy of some favourite book of devotion 
or of poetry which they had met with in the bags. Easy, large-print 
reading ^books for little children were much in request, when thus 
brought under notice. Sometimes books were sent u» to be added if 
approved, but our censorship was strict. 

I had only an opportunity of watching the working of the plan for 
two or three years, but it was a great pleasure to me to hear lately that 
the book-bags were as * flourishing as ever.' 

A sixpenny yearly subscription is enough to keep up the stock of 
books. We took great care to remove a book as soon as it was too 
much soiled: these did for another purpose; and we were anxious not to 
degrade our book-bags by dirty books. J. E. C. F. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP * EARTH's MANY VOICES.' 

|HIRTEEN hundred years ago, our land of England was 
a heathen land. The Christian religion had had time to 
spread over some parts of the world, but the island of 
Britain was out of the wajf, so it did not reach it readily. 
There is a story that St. Paul came and preached in 
Britain, and there is a story that Joseph of Arimathea came. On a 
hill near Glastonbury there grows a thorn -tree which they say he 
planted ; but however that may be, some others came and taught the 
Christian Faith in very early times. Yet it died out ; the Saxons 
came and trampled it ont ; and so thirteen hundred years ago, while 
other countries were Christian, ours was heathen. It was as if it were 
noonday with them and midnight with us. 

How did the light come to us ? 

Did it shine out all suddenly like the sun piercing through a cloud, 
making light where everything had been gloomy a moment before? 
Or have we no record of how the light came ? Like those who lie 
down at night and sleep throngh the darkness, and only awaken when 
the broad day is shining, having seen nothing of the eastern sky bright- 
ening and the rising of the sun, do we know nothing of how the light 
came and chased away our night of heathen darkness ? 

Listen to a story of the dawn. 

The dawn of our faith, like the dawn of onr day, came from the 
East. The- tall white cliffs of Dover that catch the sunrise morning 
after morning tell us the story. Let me tell it now to you. 

On a certain hill in Kent, close to what is now the cathedral city of 
Canterbury, there stood, in the old dark ages of which I have just now 
spoken, a small church which had once been built for Christian worship ; 
but had been neglected, or perhaps used as a heathen temple when 
Christianity died out of the land. As it stood on its hill facing 
eastward, it was like a watcher in a long dark night looking for the 
dawn. 

At this time there lived in the land of France a young Princess 
named Bertha, daughter of Charibert, king of Paris. She was brought 
up in a quiet life, away from her father's court, in the beautiful pro- 
vince of Touraine, which has so often been called the Garden of 
France. She grew gentle and sweet-mannered. She was also reiy 
beautiful ; and the story of her beauty and her goodness was told where- 
ever her name was spoken. 

Have you seen the violet growing in the hedgebank ? How it loves a 
quiet nest apart from the dust and glare of the highway, and yet, re- 
membering that it wears the royal purple, does not altogether shrink 
from sight; and so, standing beside our path,. sweetens the air we 
breathe, and, when we trace it out by its sweetness, gladdens our eye ! 
The Princess Bertha of Paris was Uke that flower. 

Now in England, at this time, the Prince Ethelbert, son of the 
King of Kent, heard of this good and beautiful princess, and begged 
that she might be his wife. But King Charibqrt answered, 'My 
daughter is a Christian ; she cannot marry a heathen prince.' 

By-and-by the King of Kent died, and Ethelbert came to his 
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throne. Then he asked again of the King of Paris that the Princess 
Bertha might be his Queen. 

And this time King Charibert answered, * My daughter is a Christ- 
ian, and yours is a heathen land ; but if you will let her still worship 
the Christian's God, she shall be your Queen.' 

Ethelbert agreed to this, and being a man of noble mind he kept 
his promise nobly. 

Bertha came across the sea to England, and she wa^ Queen of Kent, 
«nd there came with her the old Bishop Luidhard. 

Their coming was to us, as you will see, like the rising of the star 
that shines before the dawn. 

As King Ethelbert's palace stood in the dty of Canterbury, he gave 
the Queen the little church on the hill close by, that she might worship 
there after the manner of the Christian religion. Then Bishop 
Luidhard consecrated it afresh to God, and Qneen Bertha worshipped 
there. 

80 now, you see, there was just a little gleam of light shining in 
the darkness, one spot where God was worshipped, and that was on the 
Kentish hill in Queen Bertha's Httle church. That was not the dawn 
yet, but only, as I said just now, as the shining of the herald star — tiie 
star which says to the dark world, ' Daylight is coming.' 

The people of Kent were curious about their Queen. 

' Because she thinks much of her religion,' said they, ' will she be 
haughty, and will she be for ever rebuking us, thinking herself holier 
than we?' 

Very soon their curiosity was answered. They saw Queen Bertha 
go quietly to pray in her little church; they heard from her kind and 
pleasant words; they saw her live a gentle, charitable life; so they 
loved her, and they learned also to love the old Bishop Luidhard, for he 
was a good man, full of charity and wisdom. Therefore they thought 
within themselves, ' The religion of the Christians is surely beautifol^ 
since it sheds such beauty upon their- lives.' 

Often and often as they worshipped in that little church, Queen 
Bertha and the Bishop prayed for the King and for the people, that 
they might give up their idols and serve God ; and because they knew 
that God expects us to do what lies in our power as well as to look 
to Him for help, they sent to their own land of France for some to 
come over and teach the Christian Faith to the people of Kent ; but no 
one came. 

So the land was still dark, only that light of faith and prayer and 
hope burned steadily on the Kentish hill. 

But as surely as the sun follows the morning star, so surely God 
sends an answer to a faithful prayer; and while the Bishop and the 
Christian Queen were going up the hill again and again to their church 
to pray, the answer was coming. 

Never mind now about the story of where it came from and the way 
by which it came; but it came thus. 

Not so very far from Queen Bertha's hill but that her church almost 
looked down upon it, a boat which had oome from far across the sea 
brought forty men one day to the shore of Kent. The forty men as 
they landed chanted a solemn chant, and before them a silver cross was 
carried. You know the story the cross was meant to tell ; the words 
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of the chant were these, ' Lord, we beseech Thee of Thy mercy turn 
away Thine anger from this land. Alleluia.' 

The silver cross shone brightly, and the breeze from the sea carried 
the Alleluia over the land. This was the dawn. This was the first 
shining of the daylight in our dark sky By-and-by the bright day 
came, and the light of the little herald star lost itself in the brightness, 
for Christianity soon began to spread over the land. 

Queen Bertha*s little churoh, with its pointed roof, and low square 
tower, and narrow windows, stands yet upon its pleasant hill. There 
are many graves in its churchyard where Christian bodies have been 
buried with words of Christian hope. Up the steep path which slopes 
from the lich-gate to the western door, Christian people go to prayer 
as once Queen Bertha used to go. There are windows in which are 
pictured the Queen and the good old Bishop; but of themselves 
scarcely anything more is known. Only ever the history of their time 
there floats the sweetness of their silent Christian example, and their 
names seem to us such as angels must love to write in golden letters in 
the Book of Life. 



(turning a thought into a prayer, as we may often do.) 

THERE is a power in Deatness, An elevating charm, 

A comfort and a sweetness, A soothing balm, 

A pleasure and refreshment Is on the being poufed 

All can feel. « As we admire. 

The garden plot new mown, There's a wishing and a longing, — 

Swept, weeded, raked, and sown. Thoughts deep and many thronging — 

Order for weeks unknown That all as right should be • 

At last restored. In this untidy heart 

Lord, help me, help me now, 
Lord help me, help me Thon — 
Alone I always fail. 

Oh, help me, help me now! 

J. E. C. F. 



ITTlIS a cheery sight, yon flickering And I shall hear their -w)ioes clear 

1 light, ' A hymn at even singing. 

For the evening is chill and dreary ; My wife and I will thankfully 

And that IS the glow of the hearth, q^ ^^ ^^ ^^y together, 

wl4ich I know ^ , ,, And have no fear, though storms be 

Has a welcome and rest for the jj^^ ^ 

^®*^'' Hard times, or wintry weather. 

In a little while with a sunny smile, jj^^^,^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^.^ bravely bear, 

My wife will haste to greet me ; Sustained in joy or sorrow ; 

And our baby boy, with a shout of joy, ^^.^ f^ce as we may the ills of to-day, 

Will stretch out his arms to meet me. ^^d trust in God for the morrow. 

Others may stop at the first beer^hop, ^^^ ^^en, at last, life's labour is past, 

While their families beg or boiTow ; ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ „^ 1 j„^^ 

«vSt *^°P °^ ^1? ^ ^^ ^ waiting me Qut souls shall rest in the home of the 

Will bnng neither shame nor sorrow. yAost 

Around my knee, in joyous glee, "VMiere there's ' no more sorrow or 

Will be happy children olingpng ; crying.* 
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BT SAMUEL B. JAMES, M.A. VICAB OF K0BTHMAB8T0V, BUCKS. 

' Ecclesia non solvit EcclesusS 

||HE Church does not pay the Church.' That is the English 
of this proverb ecclesiastic. There is no reason why any- 
body should be afraid of a bit of Latin. A thought or a 
saying has, like the rest of the world, different dresses, 
different coats, and gowns, and garments generally. A 
thought in homely English may become a thought in classic Latin ; 
and a thought in Latin may put on its every-day coat and become 
just as true and good a thought, as well as just as false and bad a 
thought, in common English. The Latin ^Ecclesia non solvit EccleaicB ' 
is the ' Sunday best * of the proverb which tells us that the ' Church 
does not pay the Church.' As poor people can mostly only go to 
church on a Sunday, and not at present on Saints* Days, and still less 
to daily service, ' Sunday best' is a saying not yet grown out of date. 

' Eagles do not peck out eagles* eyes ' is a proyerb just opposite to 
this proverb. Sometimes, in a big and busy street, there is a some- 
thing fastened upon some housetop, that cannot be so well seen till you 
go over to the opposite side, and take a good look at it from thence. 
Then out comes the meaning, and the colour, and the whole drift of the 
thing. Let us go and have a good look at this Church proverb, from 
the opposite side of the great thoroughfare of life, and thought, and 
action — ' the other side of the way,' in fact. 

• There's honour e'en among thieves,' says another opposite proverb. 
I do not myself admit that there is. There's a thipg that looks like 
honour, that has got a lion's skin and mane like kingly and majestic 
honour, among thieves and cutpurses ; but when you frighten it out of 
its skin, you see an inferior animal, and hear quite a discordant note. 
Still the saying sounds tnie, and when it is used to shame religious 
professors that have said farewell to honour, then it has its uses. 

There is a sort of understanding among wicked people, and among 
worldly people, as there is among thieves and eagles, that they will hold 
together, will help one another, will not vex one another, will work 
together. The children of this wwld, and of Satan, are wiser than the 
children of light. 

* But I thought this Church proverb implied that they were only 
just as wise as the Church ; that as they do not trouble one another, 
so Churchmen do not trouble one another ?' 

Not so fast, my friendly objector. It is true this Church proverb 
does say that the * Church does not pay to the Churcji/ and says it 
directly and distinctly. .But many a proverb, many a text, many a 
friendly advice, in saying what is the case, points out only what ought 
to be tiie case. * Charity begins at home,' is a good saying, if it is not 
pressed unfairly. But ' Charity ought to begin at home ' is truer in 
fact. ' Charity does not end at home,' only means to say that Charity 
ought not to end at home. 

Now, there are two classes of meanings and applications that this 
Church proverb suggests. I will call the one its clerical application, 
very soon despatched ; and the other its wide, general application, of 
still greater force and beauty. When the incumbent of a parish dies, 
be he rector, vicar, '^r perpetual curate, and when he is buried in the 
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churchyard of the parish he has ministered in, then his successor doe? 
not charge the burial-fees, which he might charge if he liked. He in 
this way gives up so many shillings or pounds of legal due, because 
this Church proverb comes to the help of a sometimes poiJr and needy^ 
sometimes rich and grasping, sometimes gratefully accepting, sometimes 
churlishly demanding, sometimes independently refusing, widow,i or 
family, or distant set of representatives. * The Church does not pay 
the Church.' Then there are occasions when the preverb is of less un- 
questionably allowed force ; when, instead of the solemn shadow of 
death, there comes' into its field of vision the bright sunshine, for ex- 
ample, of marriage. The parson's fee, as well as the clerk's fee, may 
be retained or returned, upon principles and with variations which it 
would be high presumption for me to enumerate. If a bishop were 
married by an assistant-curate — and perhaps there are such juxta- 
positions if history could be diligently searched — then the Churck 
would doubtless pay, and be right in paying, to the Church. But if 
an assistant-curate were to be married by a bishop — which also is 
within the range of ecclesiastical possibilities — then the Church pro- 
bably would only offer to pay, and would not really be allowed to pay^ 
the Church. 

But, in regard to the wider sweep of the proverb, how true it was 
in the days when * all that believed were together, and had all things- 
common !' That was a grand time for poor believers, and not a bad 
time ; a very good time for rich believers also. The Church in those 
days did not pay the Church, universally. This Church proverb is 
perhaps of a more ancient date .than is generally supposed or allowed. 
It may be some of the spray from the early wave of Church life,, 
that so soon swelled and tided over Paleetina's bounds, and so soon 
showed promise of covering the world with its stedfast flow. On the 
windows of some of the higher crescents in a western city may be dis- 
cerned on s&rmy days, and from those windows may be removed and 
analysed on calmer days (so I was told by an old resident), particles of 
spray from the Bristol Channel, that flows on its picturesque way some- 
twenty miles distant, or more. That is distance of space. But there- 
h distance of time too, and we get the benefit even now of the early 
Church's ways, and sayings, and generally strong and buoyant life. 
The Church did not pay to the Church then, and this Church proverb 
holds up that same standard, modified by time and progress, now. 

Yes, and the village neighbour that gees and sits up half nights, 
and whole nights too, for love of Christ and the brother or sister in 
Christ, and refuses all payment for this labour of pure love, and says 
* I won't take a farthing, dear — mind y«u send for me again ;' and is 
told in grateful accents that *The Lord will repay you, Jane — I'm 
mre He will;' this true Churchwoman is acting up to the Church 
proverb that has come down from no one knows how long ago. 

I do not mean to say, I do not dare to say,. I have not even the 
will to say, that our charities and refusals to accept payment are t« be 
confined to good people. But ' fellow-saints and of the household of 
God,' if we are saints ourselves, in will at least, have a prior claim, are 
bound by a nearer beod. The children of one family are kmit together, 
or ought to be, like that bundle of sticks so familiarly described in the 
old-world fable. There should be no breaking them, and no separating 
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them. The good people of a parish, which is a little world, should be 
bound together, worship God together, help one another gratuitously 
in the way of love, as well as for payment in the way of necessary 
business. How good and joyful, brethren, to dwell together in unity ! 

But the proverb may be easily perverted. It is become as impossible 
now to have all things literally common, as it is to have all men lite- 
rally equal. It was not a doctrine of Christianity, but an accident, a, 
beauteous and glowing accident, worthy of ever being had in remem- 
brance, of this same Christianity, that all things were had in common. 
And even then it was probably not so literal as is sometimes thought. 



* THE LORD WrU. REPAY YOU, JANE.' 

In fact, it has more of a rebuking force, when we remember that love 
and kindness so generally prevailed as to make men say, and to give 
scope for the inspired penman to write, that all * were together,* not 
literally but in spirit ; and ' had all things common,' not so much in 
fact as by willingness that so it should be, and that among Churchmen 
everybody was welcome to everything. 

If we remember that such expressions as ^ See how these Christians 
love one another !* and * The Church does not pay the Church,' are 
now far less true than they were, and than they ought to be, we shall 
surely strive, each in his vocation and ministry, to bring back the 
practice to its fair level with the precepts of neighbourly love and 
Christian generosity. The admonitory form of the proverb, easy to 
remember, is, — * Sirs, ye are brethren.* 
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THE CALL OF MOSES. 
BT W. H. BIDLBY, M.A., BBOTOB OF HAHBLEDBN AKD BUBAL DBAS. 

Exod. iii. 10. — Come now therefore^ and I mil send thee unto Pharaoh^ 
that thou mayeet bring forth my people the children of Israel out of 
Egypt. 

lOSES* call, as we have read it in ^is morning's Lesson, 
seems to have surprised him ; and yet years before he 
seems to have understood in some way that he was in- 
tended by God to deliver Israel from Egypt; for St. 
8tephen tells us, that when he slew the Egyptian who 
was wronging the Israelite, 'he supposed his brethren would have 
understood how that God by his hand would deliver them.' The time, 
place, manner, and circumstances of his call, were probably not such as 
he would have expected them to be, but they are very instructive to 
us. He had been brought up, as we all know, in Egypt at Pharaoh's 
court, accounted as the son of Pharaoh's daughter, but yet nursed by 
his own mother, though at Pharaoh's daughter's charges. God had 
suddenly removed him when forty years old to the land of Midian, 
where he spent the next forty years of his life, minding the flock of his 
father-in-law in the wilderness and on the mountain. It was while he 
. was thus engaged that he saw one of the bushes of the desert 
apparently on fire. He watcfied it, and he perceived that the fire 
did not consume the bush. The flame continued, but the bush con- 
tinued unbumt. He turned towards it to examine the wonderful 
sight, when a voice, the voice of God, proceeded from the burning 
bush and addressed him. Observe then here, that though God had 
preordained him to this work, like Jeremiah, John the Baptist, and 
others, even from his very birth. He did not allow him to enter upon 
it until the full time arriveil, which He likewise had preordained, 
Moses could not anticipate God's time ; but when he tried to . do so, 
God sent him into a^ strange land to prepare him for his future work. 
While in Egypt he was not fit for his appointed task. In the distant 
land of Midian, in the desert, on the sides of the mountain afterwards 
called the mountain of God, was he to be trained for his gre^t mission ; 
like John the Baptist in the deserts, and like our Blessed Lord Him- 
self at the carpenter's house in Nazareth. God has His appointed 
times, as well as appointed works and means. When the time came 
He called Moses, called him with His own voice, but in a strange, yet 
significant way. What did the burning bush signify ? Surely that all 
God*8 people are always to be tw affliction, but not overcome by it—* 
though living in this world, yet as men dying to it, but not killed— 
reft of the comforts and enjoyments of the world, as they are thought, 
but not left empty and desolate. like Moses himself when banished 
from Egypt, torn from what seems most dear on earth, but upheld the 
while by the Presence and power of God. Moses was to learn from 
it that he, like the people whom he was to lead and deliver, was to 
expect to be always in trouble, and yet always supported in it and 
carried through it by the strength of God Who brought him into it. 

And yet Moses might not draw too near to the Presence of that 
God. He must loose his shoe from his foot, as the priests afterwards 
ministered at God's altar barefoot; signifying that in approaching Gfod 
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all uncleanness of heart and lip must be put away; hinting to Moses, 
that afl in his future life he was to be always supported by God's 
Presence, so also in seeking that support he must ever seek for that 
holiness of mind to which alone God would vouchsafe His Presence. 
And now when he hears the voice of God, that voice calls him to his 
great work. But Moses hesitates, hangs back, declines to undertake it, 
makes all manner of excuses. Whatever were his motive, whether it 
were fear, or consciousness of his own infirmities, or whether, as some 
have supposed, he thought that this call pointed him out as the Great 
Deliverer promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and he shrank in 
hmmility from aspiring to such an honour; whatever were his motive, 
he was wrong for disputing in any way against the will of God. Bather 
should he have said, like the Blessed Virgin, ' Behold the handmaid of 
th« Lord ; be it unto me according to thy word.'. How mercifully and 
tenderly did God deal with him ! He bore with his almost obstinate 
refusals. While He would not take from him the privilege of under- 
taking this great work, He gave him as an assistant his own brother. 
Moses lost something by his refusal, he lost the blessing of being the 
sole instrument in doing God's work ; but God dealt so gently with 
him, that He gave him his own brother to be the sharer in his honour. 
Kow, God calls each one of us to some work or other for Him, 
The calling of some is higher, to higher purposes, and more directly for 
God Himself; but to all in one way or other, for sonte purpose or 
other, His voice speaks and says, ' Goitie now and I will send thee.* 

I. See, the training for any real efficient work for God is through 
affliction. When He will lead any of us to any high spiritual privilege, 
He brings us through the furnaoe of affliction. When any one of us is 
brought through deep waters, made to pass through great tribulation 
of mind, body, or circumstances, we may be comforted by the assurance 
that God is thereby drawing us to something nearer to Himself. This 
is His own training. * Blessed is the man whom Thou chastenest, O 
Lord.' And when we have undertaken any work for God, jrat our hand 
to ^e plough of the ministry, or promised, or lent our aid ior anything 
which is to advance God's glory, we may expect trial and suffering, that 
through Him we may be made fit for this work. 

II. Learn again of our calling, brethren, that we are not to find joy 
and rapture, not even care and ordinary comfort here, but that like the 
burning bush we are to be ever in the midst of difficulties, but upheld 
in them. As St. Paul describes it to the Corinthians, ' We are troubled 
on every side, yet not distiessed ; we are perplexed, but not in despair ; 
persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.' We long 
and strive to gain a firm, safe, and easy footing in life, to establish our- 
selves in things bodily and spiritual, as we think safely and comfortably. 
But this i& not to be. And we find that God continually disturbs our 
ease and disappoints our hopes. Just as we think to settle down anew, 
some fresh trial or disappointment arises ; when we think to be able to 
do better, we find our strength fails. This is God's rule — it is His 
purpose— He means us to depend always on Him, to keep ourselves 
hanging on Him, clinging round Him for strength, for comfort, for 
peace, and these He will never deny. ' As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be.' Our life is to be continual weakness in ourselves, continuidly 
strengthened in Him. 
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m. Let each one think ^hat God is calling him to, and whether 
he is not hanging back from obeying the call. There are varioos 
methods which God employs to make His voice heard or felt. Some- 
times it is that in His ordinary providence He makes it plain that 
we ought to do this thing or that. Or a friend or relation who has a 
claim upon ns may request something of us. Or one who has done 
us wrong may require something which we can supply him. Or some 
one in superior station may make us an offer which it would seem 
natural for us to accept. Or onr conscience may stir us up to some- 
thing, and we may feel again and again that this thing is right for us 
to do. But are we not often very slow in obeying such intimations of 
God's will, especially if they seem to interfere with our present ease ? 
And do we not make all manner of excuses for not heeding them, which, 
when any other person makes, we can see to be at the best but flimsy, 
perhaps altogether only pretended ? Now, I pray you all, look into 
your own hearts and see whether there is at this time some call which 
you are refusing to heed. Is there s me friend or neighbour of yours 
who is living an ungodly life, and y4>ri feel that you ought to try to 
save him, and yet you hang back ? Yon deceive yourselves with say- 
ing. It is not your place, you shall not do it well ; you will speak 
clumsily, and perhaps set him more against what is good, and bo forth. 
Ah ! like Moses you are declining God's call ! 

Or is there some person whose company you know is doing yoo 
mischief? You feel that yoU are learning evil from him and tiiat 
you ought to break away from him, or that it would be much better 
for you to do so — it would have been better for you if you had never 
become so intimate with him. Or is there some wrong habit which 
you have taken up with and you cannot prevail on yourself to lay it 
aside ? you half hate yourself for going on with it, and are happy only 
when, for a time, you are free from it ; but still you are drawn on 
into it again and again. Or is there some difficult work which yoo 
shrink from undertaking, and yet you can give no satisfactory reason 
why yon should not manfully set to work and take it in hand ? 
Or is there some wrong which you ought to try to prevent, hut 
you are unwilling to incur the opposition or ridicule which it will 
bring on you ? Or does your conscience continually press upon you 
that you ought not any longer to turn your back on the Loru s Table 
—that you have kept away too long already ? 

My dear brethren, all this is God calling to you. While yon refuse 
or delay to do these things you are begging to bu excused from doing 
the plain duty which God invites yon to undertake. His great good- 
ness has led Him to persevere in calling yon up to the present time. 
Beware how you provoke Him to take away the offer from you. 

And oh ! be well assured that your real happiness is found only in 
hearkening to His voice. Come out as He calls you, do His bidding, 
and you will find such peace and comfort, and spiritual strength, and 
blessed hope, as yon do not know now. Fear not the difficulties and 
trials. Trust Him who holds you with His hand, and promises not 
to leave you. True, His service is a yoke or a burden, but His yoke is 
easy and His burden is light. He bare them Himself first, and as He 
lays them on you He will strengthen and comfort you with the arm, 
strength, and comfort with which He Himself was borne up. 
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COALET-continued. 

and in fair order : but with all the pains taken by the Vioar and 
Teachers it onght to attain a higher standard than it must now be 
ranked under/' 

A Meeting on behalf of the Additional Curates' Society was held 
at the School-room, on the evening of the 15th of January, the 
Ber. Canon Madan, Rural Dean, was in the chair. The Rev. C. C. 
Browne, Rector of TJley and Owlpen, the Rev. B. M. Eitson, 
Organizing Secretary of the Society, and the Yioar addressed the 
Meeting. Many interesting facts were brought forward to show 
how needful it is for all to aid in the supply of Clergy in our densely 
peopled towns, where the present means of reaching the lowest 
classes is so inadequate. The Yicar stated that last year a collection 
after a Sermon had amounted to 17/7, and a collection after a 
Meeting had been 13/6, total £1. lis. Id., which had been for- 
warded to the Society. There were not many present, scarcely 
sufficient time and notice having been given. The collection at the 
door was 16/6, and 5/- for sale of Needlework by Mrs. Turner, 
amounted to £1. Is. 6d., which has been forwarded, and for which 
a receipt is place on the Church door. 

. February 26th is the first day of Lent; there will be Morning 
Service at 11 o'clock, and Evening Service with a Sermon at 7 
o'clock. 

It is proposed to distribute Coal to the poor as last year, though 
the advanced price will necessitate a contribution of greater funds. 
Fortunately there is a balance in the hands of the trefasurer of more 
&an £4 from last year, which it would be better to spend. 

Jan. 26---Colleotion for Lighting the Church, 18/6 

: ^0 

KING-STANLEY. 

OFFERTORY ACCOUNT, 1872. 

Rbcbivsu. £ 8. d. 

Balance from 1871 6 2} 

Offertories, 1872 47 16 6 

£d3 16 7i 

Paid. £ ff. d. 

Churchwarden's Erpenses . . . ." 7 17 6| 

Schools' Fund- ..... •....., 8 8 9 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 4 3 6 

Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Association 4 7 

New Organ Fund .•. ....... . 800 

Church Restoration Fund .................;.... 7. 6 

Wine, &c., for Sick .*..,...... 9 12 2 

For i^hqir purposes 8 10 

Balance in hand * ..•• 6 19 1 



£53 16 7J 



The Lord Bishop of the Diocese* will hold* a €onfirmation at 
Btonehouse Parish Church* on Monday, March 24th: The Clergy of 
this Parish have already formed their classes, and will be glad to 
receive at once the names of any others who wish to become 
Candidates. 
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The Diocesan Inspector, Rev. fi. 0. Powles, ttamined the Schools 
in Religious Knowledge on Dec. 4th of last year. The following 
are extracts from his report : — Mwed School — ** This School is held 
in a spacious and beautiful new room. The Lower Classes hare 
been taught the elements of BeHgibUs Enowledgd, but are not at all 
ready in answering. The paper work of the Upper Classes was 
barely satisfetctory. I gladly notic^ that Prttate Prayers had been 
taught. In the rnvfi voce the children showed a fair knowledge in 
the' outline of Old Testament history. The Creed and most of the 
Catechism were weU known.'' Infant School — *' All the little ones 
in this School showed fair knowledge of the simple truths of 
Christianity, said the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and some little home 
prayers well, and all the elder ones repeated nicely the 23rd Psalm." 
. The Schools will be examined by Her Majesty's laspectory on 
Thursday, Feb.20tli. . . 

The 26th February is Ash Wednesday, or the first day in Lent 
Morning Prayer, the Litany, and Commination Office will bo said on 
that dny in the Parish Church at 11 o'clock, and in the evening will 
be bold the first of the Special Services in the Sohool-hoose at 7.45, 
which will be continued on the Wednesday evenings duting Lent. 
Due notiod Will be given of the additional services in the Parish 
Church. 

00 

STlKCl![ODl[BE. 

OFFERTOEY ACCOUNT FOE 1872. 

Db. £ 8. d. 

Balance from last year •. .......•..••.. 6 1 0} 

General Collections after Sermons 100 1 lo| 

Ofiertory at Holy Communion • 57 9 3 

Given at Holy Communion with die Sick 9 4 

172 16 2 



CiL. £ 8. d. 

(jtiven to Diocesan Association 24 16 10^ 

M Additional Curates' Society 18 11 2 

„ National Society for Support of Schools. ... 8 12 5 

„ Incorporated Church Building Society .... 840 

^ Missionary Association 3 12 10 

„ House of Mercy, Bussage 4 13 11 

Parochial Ohfects — 

(!;hurch and Choir Fund 21 14 2 

School Fund 18 3 8 

Clubs 8 6 10 

lying-in Charit)r 4 12 H 

Spent in sending a Parishioner to GTlouceslerlnfir-) 2 7 6i 

mary and to Tortworth Convalescent Hospitial . . > * ^ 

Given to Old'Pedple , . . . 10 19 

fipent in cases of Illness 9 2 

Given to aiid Spent on Poor People 6 13 8 

Butcher's Bill 16 13 4| 

In hand •• 5 13 
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CHURCH AND CHOIR ACCOUNT FOR 1872. 

Beceiyed. £ B. d. 

Balance in hand from lost year 11 7 5 

April 17 — ^Donation received 2 2 

July 28— Offertory at the Annual Commemoration . . 2114 2 

£35 8 7 



Paid. £ a. d. 

Organist Salary, for the year 12 

Blower's ditto 1 6 

Aug. 3 — ^Mr. Yowlee's bill, for repairing Organ .... 6 8 
Mr. Holmyard of Gloucester, 6 Lessons to 

Choir, at 10/6 3 3 

17 Railroad Tiokete for Choir to Choral ) lis 

Meeting at Gloucester Cathedral ) 

«20 Dinner Tickets at 1/8, at the same time 113 4 

Music Books and Stationery 1 18 7 

Balance in hand 7 14 5 



£35 3 7 



*Tbe number of dinner tickets exceeded that of the railroad tickets, 
because some members of the Choir trayelled at their own time and 
at their own cost. 

The Vicar is much concerned to hear from the Organist, that piirts 
of the organ are not now in good order, in spite of the large sum of 
money spent on it this last year. Ihis may be partly attributable 
to the unusual dampness of the weather, bc|t the fact does not seem 
creditable to the organ builder. 

LYING-IN CHARITY, 1872. 

RSCBITBD. £ 8. d. 

Balance in hand 1 7 7 

From poor Women, 43 payments of 2/- each 4 6 

Three Offertories 4 12 IJ 

Two DoaationB 9 4 



£10 15 0| 



Spebtt. £ 8. d. 

Paid out in Money to 8 ^ow Women at the time of ) 9 o 

their ConflnementB ) 

Laid out in Baby Clothes 1 4 2^ 

Balance in hand, • 10 10 



£10 15 0^ 



The Rev. R. Robertson, Missionary in Zolnland, .will be staying 
with the Yicar at the end of this month, and wiU probably speak 
at some place in the neighbourhood in support of his Mission. 

CHUJRCH REGISTER. 

Baptisk. 
Jan. 2Q— £mj}y> daughter pf Jamais and J[i^e Bo^yi StandaUU Green. 
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ULEY with OWLPEN. 

, T)ie Rev. B M. Kitoon preached in behalf of Home Missions on 
Supday, January 12th, and a m^Qting was held in the school-toom 
on the Tuesday after, at which he spoke. Altogether TJley sent up 
A contribatbn of £8. Ss. 6d. to the society. A collecting box was 
fisk^ fpr^at the conclusion of the meeting by one person. Gould 
not a &w more be found willing to do the same ? if so, the Clergy 
would gladly supply them. 

On the following Sunday there was a ooUection at Owlpen for the 
Church Missionary Society, which amounted to 19s. 3d. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leach entertained the . choir at supper on Jaooafy 
8th. Mr. Leach afterwards exhibited a magic lantern to them, and 
.on the following evening he showed a series of views of the Holy 
Land at the School-room, the subjects being explained by the Rector. 
'j3ome of the slides of the magic lantern showed the words and 
tunes of well-known carols and hymns,, which were snng by the 
ehoir, followed heartily by a erowded audience. 
., The Bread Chanties have all been given awav, — Qr^iory's Bread 
on 8. Stephen's Bay ; Mrs. Worlock's Widows Bread on Januaiy 
14th ; the remaining Bread Charities on January 22nd. 

Mr. W. Mann gave notice at Christmas to the Managers of the 
Uley JNfational School . of his wish to retire on acoonnt of ill health, 
'and Mr. J. H. Adamson has been appointed to succeed him. The Bev, 
H. C. Powles, the Biooesan Inspector, examined the School on 
January 23rd. 

It is pi^posed that there shall be an Entertainment of Readings 
and Musip on February 11th, similar to those of last winter. 

During Lent it is proposed that there shairbe Morning Prayer on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and Evening Prayer with a Lecture on 
Thursdays. 

Two Memorial Windows have been placed in the Chancel of the 
Church. The one on the north side is in memory of the late Miss 
Qregory and , h^^ , Father and Gr^ndff^tb^r,. wbQ Were suii^aeBsitel^ 
Rectors of Uley.. . The subject is the coming of the women to Oor 
IfOrd's Sepulchre. . The window on. the sqi^tKsid? is Erected by Mrs. 
Browne, in memory of her Gri^ndf^iher, . tho Rqy* William Uayri 
.Baker, late of Stout^s Hill. The subject is the commission of Oor 
Lord to St. Peter of ** Feed my Sheep." 

: la the year 1872 there were 29 Baptisms, 3 Marriages, and 24 
Burials at TJley Church. 

A PERSON, who. )\as. boQH 3eyei»l . years. Kitchen Maid imder a 
Housekeeper^ 9Pd .QMi. be .weU . tocpmmended, wants a Plaoe as 
COOK in a Sm^ /fimUy.rr Apply. lA Miss Browne,. Stoat's Hill. . 

: • , CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
Jan. 24>-^aner, danghfer of Edwin and Jane Snow.' 
. y„ . 24 — ^Caroline Elizabeth, danghter of James & CaroZiiw Elliott. 

EXTBIAL. 

Jan. 20— SamudTearce, Mangotsfield, aged 4 months. 
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BERKELEY. 

The space at the east end of the south aisle of the charch is to 
he seated immediately. Several seats in our church are unfortu- 
nately appropriated to persons who seldom or never come to fill 
them, and, consequently, some seats are em^ty, or nearly so, while 
those who would attend regularly cannot find room. Another evil 
necessaiily attendant on such a system of appropriation as that 
which has heen carried out in our church is, that the poor are 
practically shut out. There ought to he free and open seats some- 
where near the prayer desk and pulpit, where the aged poor might 
hear the service and the sermon. 

The ofiertory collected at the parish church is not so large as it 
ought to be. It is- but too probable that the balance will again he 
against the churchwardens, although the expenses are kept down 
as much as possible. During Lent the ofiertory will be collected 
both at morning and evening service on Sundays. 

The entertainment given at the Town Hall for the purpose of 
providing additional coal for the poor was most successful. The 
room was crowded in every part. Lord Fitzhardinge kindly took 
the chair. The profits are to be equally divided between the Clergy 
and the Independent Minister. 

The concert given by the Fitzhardinge Choral Association was 
on the whole successful. The anthems and glees sung by the members 
of the society were well executed, and showed that great pains 
had been taken to get them up carefully. The Rev. H. de C. Collyer 
sang two songs, and his beautiful voice was much admired. Much 
of the success of the concert was due to the kind assistance of Lady 
Fitzhardinge and the Hon. £. Gifibrd. Miss Gifford sang several 
times, and her songs always elicited great applause from the audience. 
Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Moss, also sang solos, and Mr. 
Bridgeman gave a recitation. 

During Lent there will be special services with sermons in the 
Parish church on Wednesdays and Fridays, at 7.30 p.m , as in 
former years. Those who live within a reasonable distance are 
earnestly invited to attend. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptisms. 

Feb. 16 — Louisa Annie, daughter of Eli & Annie Trim, Sharpness. 
„ „ Rosa Eliza, daughter of Ephraim and Sarah Anno Savage, 

Hinton. 
„ „ Ellen Lois, daughter of Daniel and Elizabeth Jobbins, 

Berkeley. 
„ „ Amy Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel and Amy Orsler, 

Sharpness. 

BUBIALS. 

Edward Marling, aged 82 years. 
Elizabeth Nealo, aged 63 years. 
Henry Charles Hinder, aged 32 years. 
James Pruitt, aged 58 years. 
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COALEY. 

The I^ational School was examined hy K.M. Inspector on the 
4th of February. The report may be expected in March. It is a 
matter of regret to the managers that the mistress intends to resign 
the school in May next. 

The Night School, which opened on the 28th of October, and 
has been taught two nights each week, closed on Feb. 25. There 
have been 38 boys who have received instruction, and the attendance 
has been very regular. The average attendance has been 24, which 
may be accounted good, considering the number of wet evenings 
that there have been. The attention and behaviour has been good, 
and especially of the elder lads, who show that they value the 
teaching much more than the younger scholars. It has been felt 
by the volunteer teachers that their services have been valued, and 
that the school has done a satisfactory work. This is the fourth 
year that the school has been opened, and both the discipline and 
attainments of the lads have improved each year. There will be a 
supper provided during this month out of the school fees, to which 
all will be invited who have attended 15 times and upwards. 

There was a distribution made of coal to the poor last month, and 
most thankful did they appear for it. At a time when they could 
only buy at a cost of 1/8 the cwt , there were sold to them, at a 
charge of 6d. per cwt., 11 tons of the best Forest coal, delivered, 
with few exceptions, at their houses. The committee have con- 
tracted to pay at the rate of 25/6 per ton, including the carriage. 
The subscriptions have been freely given by the farmers, with 
scarcely an exception, and some have given more this year than 
before. 

The Women's Sewing Class, which was opened on Nov. 1, closed 
on Feb. 28. There have not been so many members this year, but 
those who have attended have made up much useful clothing and 
have enjoyed the readings. 

There will be Evening Service on every Wednesday throughout 
Lent, at 7 o'clock, with a short Lecture. March 5 will be an 
exception, as the Vicar lectures that day at Wotton. 

Feb. 23— Collection for Lighting the Church, 16/5. 



CHURCH ^REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

Feb. 9— Beatrice Theresa, daughter of John and Ellen Higgins. 
„ „ Helen, daughter of John and Helen Hawkins. 
^ 16— Charles Ernest, son of Thomas and Charlotte ElUott. 
„ 21— Fred, son of William and Julia White. 

BUBIALS. 

Jan. 3— Jeptha Hill, aged 44 years. 
„ 16 — John Smith, aged 80 years. 
„ 18 — Esther Smith, aged 61 years. 
„ 28 — ^William Peglar, aged 56 years. 
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On the Wednesday evenings daring Lent the service at the 
Parish church will be at 8 p.m. The subjects of the sermons will 
be as follow : — 

March 5 — Subject. — Christ Knocking at the Door of the Heart, 
Preacher.— Eev. C. J. Clarke, Vicar of Whiteshill. 

„ 12— Subject— The Trials of the Christian Life, 

Preacher — Eev. E. Mansfield, Incumbent of Highnam. 

„ 19 — The Sin and Repentance of David, 

Preacher — Rev. H. C. Powles, Diocesan Inspector of 
Schools. 

„ 26— Subject — The Way of the Cross in Suffering, 

Preacher— Rev. J. L. Stackhouse, Curate of Berkeley. 

April 2— Subject— Healing of the Daughter of the Canaanitish 
Woman, 
Preacher — Rev. Canon RandaU, Yiear of S« Mary, 
Redcliff. 

„ 9 —Subject — The Mental Sufferings of Christ, 

Preacher— The Yen. Arch. Sir G. Prevost, Bart. 

The sermon on Ash Wednesday evening was preached by the 
Rev. C. H. Ridding, on the subject, " The True Fast." 

Also on the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, the Litany will be 
said in S. Mark's Chapel at 12.15. The Morning Prayers at the 
Pariah Church at 9 a.m. as usual. 

The National Schools were examined on Feb. 5 by C. Collins, Esq., 
H.M. Inspector of Schools, and the Report just received is as 
follows : — 

^^Bwji School. -^The drill and discipline in this school are excellent, 
and the boys are evidently well taught, the penmanship and general 
style of the work being remarkably neat, but the spelling and 
numeration not so good. The reading in the lower standards, 
though fluent, was monotonous, not sufficient regard being paid 
either/to expressioa or punctuation. This defect may easily be 
remedied. 

^^ GirU School. — The discipline in this school is good- and the 
needlework creditable; but the results of the examination were 
most unequal, some of the work being excellent, but some again very 
indifferent, especially in the lower standards. The spelling and 
arithmetic require much attention. The penmanship was, as a rule, 
good. The questions set in the two special subjects were neatly and 
accurately answered both by thq boys and girls presented, with the 
exception that few niaps were drawn, and thftt the history- Beleoted 
took too narrow a range." 

The Grant obtained by the Boys' School was more than the 
regulation, limiting the amount to 15/- a head on the average 
attendance, would allow it to receive ; and tlie Grant to the Girls' 
School was nearly as much. It was as follows ; — 
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England, rabbit-warrens are to be found in places where 
the soil is too sandy to be available for cultivation. Among 
the hillocks the rabbits make their burrows, and it is an 
amusing sight to see them scamper oflf to their holes, with 
their little white tails bobbing along, when they are dis- 
turbed by an intrusive visitor. The rabbit lives eight or nine years, 
and breeds seven times a-year, bringing forth four to eight at a time, 
which are full-grown in six months, so that a warren is kept tenanted 
in spite of the devastation made for the market. It is said that 
600,000 rabbits are sold every year in the streets of London by the 
hawkers. Most of these come from Hampshire and from Scotland, 
and great numbers are also imported from Ostend. The rabbit is 
found in the warmer and temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and is common in Great Britain, where there are three kinds — the 
common gi^ey^ the blach^ and the silky rabbit, which is found in the Isle 
of May and some other islands, and is supposed to have been originally 
brought from Angora. 

■ » 

* ^Tis easier to preach than to practise,' 

in AT kind of preaching ? That is the question. There are 
a great many sorts of preaching, which range from the 
preaching that may be opposite to practising, and through 
the preaching that is consistent with practising, down to 
the preaching that is in itself but the voice of a holy, 
untalkative life — the same as practising, in fact. 

Let us take, as examples of three of these various kinds of preaching, 
three Henrys that I used to hear of ; and let us call them, in memory 
of schoolboy days, by the names of Henry the First, Henry the Second, 
and Henry the Third. There are kings other than those that sit upon 
thrones and open parliaments — good kings, and, I fear, bad kings, too; 
and if there were not, still it would be a fair and feasible way of distin- 
guishing my three friends, this, fancy of calling them by royal or 
royalistic titles. 

Henry the First's name was, let us say, Henry Carpenter. As a 
boy he was the enemy of all oppression — except his own. He was 
fond of interfering with big boys when they ill-treated little boys, and 
he used to favour them, and the schoolboy public, with sermonettes 
upon the * regular out-and-out shame' of *a big fellow like you mauling 
about a little chap like that.' This was very good, so far as it went. 
But our friend Henry the First had his own notions of authority, and 
whenever a small boy had the audacity to resist King Henry Cai-penter's 
rule and reign, then it went ill with the small boy. All the * regular 
out-and-out' shameship of bullying was forgotten, and the young 
preacher forgot his own sermons without the least hesitation in the 
world. 

Schoolboys, however, are now and then almost judicial in their opi- 
nions and sentiments. They can often detect an inconsistency and a 
glaring injustice as well as their seniors. They have judge-and-juiy 
2 
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meetings among tbemselyes of the most formal and eyen, to very black 
sheep, formidable solemnity. And the boys of this school that I write of 
took to writing up the Church proverb about preaching and practice in 
every odd nook and corner of the schoolrooms, the studies, the dormi- 
tories, and, I grieve to say, the outside walls of the school chapel. No 
doubt the Bev. Dr. Thoroughgood, the respected head-master, would have 
thought it personal to himself, but that, on here and there a corner, 
the words, * Isn't it, Henry Carpenter ?* were added in bold interro- 
gation ;' the proverb and its adjunct standing thus : — 

* 'Tis easier to preach than to practise — isn't it, Henry Carpenter?' 

King Henry the First became an altered boy before he went to 
India, and if he is still alive no doubt he practises what he preaches, 

Henry the Second, or the Rev. Henry Rushforth, is a man not 
sparing of his words by any means. In additioa to his pulpit preaching 
he does a great deal of house-to-house preaching in his crowded little 
parish of fifteen hundred people. He talks about almost everything, 
and rebukes in season, and sometimes out of season too, with rare out- 
spokenness and indignation. I do not believe that one other man in a 
thousand could do what he does, in the way of burning denunciation, 
without having the whole parish about his ears. And it did threaten 
to come about his ears, and ' bum him in his bed,' when he first went 
there. But the Reverend Henrr good-humouredl^ replied, that it 
would be < a direct robbery of the Insurance Office,' and was so evidently 
sincere and true in all he said, that the storm blew over, and he is 
•till as stem a Boanerges as ever he was. But, mind you, everybody 
could not act thus with impunity. 

I said that he was so evidently sincere and true in all he said. But 
what told upon the people most was his sincerity in all he did, the 
squareness of his own life with his own teaching. ^ T' parson says 
nowt but what he does ; that was the secret of it all. ^ You are in 
for an extra half-crown, H. R.,' he would say to himself, after de- 
nouncing stmginess and nearness generally. ' You must make an apo- 
logy for those sharp words to Jenkins last month,' after a sermon about 
confessing faults. * There's Tomkins's abuse to be forgiven, sir,' after 
a Christmas-tide sermon upon forbearing one another and forgiving 
one another. He preached to himself always, as sternly and strictly as 
to others ; and as, in some of his unwritten addresses, he now and then 
dealt hardly with infirmities as well as sins, and felt obliged to carry 
out his preaching in the daily life, his self-denials and occasional self- 
tortures, endured on behalf of holy and ever-laudable consistency, would 
fill a little book. He found it easier to preach than to practise, but 
yet he accomplished both, as his parish knew, and the great day will 
doubtless more fully reveal, 

Henry the Third was a very quiet man, indeed. He sleeps among 
* the rude forefathers of the hamlet ' now, and I dare say his grave has 
long been overgrown and neglected, for he had no relations and few 
especial friends. He was the quietest and one of the most upright of 
men that lived in the village of Northbury. Poor old Dickson 1 If he 
had known that some genuine tears of sorrowful regret were shed Qver 
him, he would have said, < It waura't wuth while, marm ; it waurn't, 
indeed.' He told his master, wKen he lay a-dying, that there was a 
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day and half's work which had been paid in advance for when he * was 
took ill,' and he should like that to be paid back ; but he was *afeard' 
the * bed and things 'ud be all wanted to pay the lodgin'.' He was 
made easy, of course, about so small a matter, as he would have been 
about a much larger matter. He found his tongue a little during his 
last illness, but with him it was far easier to practise than to preach. 
And yet he was preaching all his quiet, lowly life. It is possible his 
preaching may have done as much as many a written and spoken 
sermon. It certainly did good to some old people, and it may have 
done as muchr good to others. In form he was far more like Eichard 
the Third than like Henry tlie Third, for he was crookbacked and mis- 
shapen ; but in heart, and soul, and life, he was a true preacher of 
righteousness. 

Now, then, does not this proverb require, like all other proverbs, a 
little thought and reflection — a little simmering over the fire till the 
goodness is fairly expressed ? It is easier to preach than to practise, 
if you preach without considering the responsibility which words in- 
volve. No word goes back empty to its speaker. All our words are 
floating out upon the air, and doing some kind of work, till their time 
to return home is come. If we remember this, some of us will conclude 
that it is easier to practise religion in quiet than to preach it upon the 
housetops. When a good man has pleached a sermon, he has tied 
himself to the post of honour and duty with a new, and sometimes a 
painful cord, that galls and frets him. And when in conversation a 
good neighbour has quoted a text, of uttered a rebuke or an advice, 
that is a responsibility avowed and incurred which it is often difficult to 
discharge. 

Yes, practice is better than precept ; but only when precept is un- 
fulfilled by the preceptor's practice. Precept is not to be undaly 
humbled, and shamed, and slighted, by this peremptory utterance of a 
mangled truth. Let the proverb be a good text, as proverbs often are, 
and let its exposition be, — Precept and practice are two good things, 
and ought to be two good friends. Let precept and practice go hand- 
in-hand through all time. 



Eife in OTfirtst^ 



FATHER I in Christ we live, and 
ChriitinThee! 
Eternal Thou, and everlasting we. 
The heir of Heaven, henceforth I fear 

not death. 
In Christ I live ! in Christ I draw the 

breath 
Of the true life. Let then earth, sea, 
and sky, 



Make war against me : on my front I 

show 
Their mighty Master's seal. In vain 

they try 
To end my life, that can but end its woe. 
Is that a death-bed where the Christian 

dies? 
Yes; but not his~*tis death itself there 

dies ! S. T. Coleridge. 
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BY JOHN ADAMS, M.A., VICAR OF ST0CKCR08S. 

JHE children were all sound asleep, for the church «Iock 
had struck ten, and poor Mary Swills was keeping lonelv 
vigil for her worthless husband. Her last candle had 
burnt itself out, so she dropped her needlework and 
seated herself on a low stool before a small fire that was 
rapidly following the example of the candle. * He is late again, and 
will come home in his usual condition,' she muttered to herself 
as she gazed on the smouldering embers, and listened to the wind 
moaning under the door and roaring up the chimney. Then* resting 




her elbows on her knees, and her pale face on her hands, she sat 
listening for his footstep, and looking the very personification of misery, 
her thoughts meanwhile wandering up and down, through her gloomy 
married life, like Noah's dove upon the waters of the Flood, finding 
nowhere a pleasant spot on which they could rest. Suddenly her 
vacant gaze was arrested by a strange movement amongst the embers ; 
they seemed to quiver and dance before her eyes like sunbeams on tke 
water. Then the chimney and all its belongings faded into darkness, 
the wind softened its tone to the gentle rustling of a summer breeze, 
and the flickering lurid light of the fire at last settled down into a sort 
of moving panorama of the chief events through which she bad 
passed. 

5 
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First, there shone out the cottage where she was bom and 
bred — a cottage with a thatched roof, a trim garden before it, and 
a clump of old elm-trees behind it. There it was exactly as she 
remembered it ; and there too was her dear old father returning from 
his day's work, and her mother's smiling face of welcome in the doorway. 
The children also were there, herself and three rosy-cheeked boys, 
bounding with ecstasy across the garden to meet their father at the 
gate. She heard the merry greetings. She entered the low doorway 
with the happy group. She mounted, her dear old father's knee to 
kiss his rough cheek. She watched him, and waited on him at his 
frugal supper. She sat with her arms round his neck whilst he read 
the evening lessons, and knelt reverently by his side whilst he com- 
mended himself and his family to the loving guardianship of their 
Heavenly Father. It was no wonder that burning tears streamed 
down her face as she gazed on this bright picture, for what a contrast 
it presented to the life and home of her own children! Instead of the 
gentle caresses and holy words which had blessed her childhood, they 
were compelled to endure the curse of drunken oaths, raggedness, and 
starvation, for the demon of drink had extinguished all their 
childish joys, and had tui'ned their home into a den of utter 
misery. 

A gust of wind swept over the embers, and in a moment the scene 
was changed. Instead of the cottage there now rises before the 
drunkard's wife a village church. A wedding party is emerging from 
it, and the marriage bells are ringing merrily. One glance is enough 
to show poor Mrs. Swills that it is her own wedding. The very bonnet 
which she wore, with its neat trimming of white satin ribbon, and her 
dress of pink grenadine, are reproduced to the very life. There, too, is 
the white rosebud in Swills' button-hole, which she had gathered and 
placed in it with her own hands before they started for church. What a 
handsome fellow he looks, and how proudly and lovingly she leans on 
his arm as they head the procession homewards from the church ! 
What dreams of domestic happiness gladden the hearts of both ! and 
how confidently all their friends express bright hopes and wishes for 
their welfare! 

Alas 1 alas ! that vision is soon eclipsed by a black cloud ; and then 
there looms out where the church had stood a gaunt-looking house, 
with a creaking sign-board swinging in the wind, on which is painted 
in fiery letters * The Blue Boar.' The landlord stands at the entrance 
smoking his pipe. He is a jovial-looking fellow, keeps a good fire, 
offers any new-comer a glass of ale, tells capital stories, and is what 
villagers designate * good company.' Many a poor man as he sauntered 
home from his work is drawn into the house and kept there by his 
pleasant companionship. Swills is thus caught in his net, as securely 
as a fly is caught by a spider, and once there he is soon infected by 
the tone and character of the place. No one can touch pitch without 
being defiled, neither can any respectable man consort with the sottish 
frequenters of a low pothouse without being contaminaked. At first 
Swills struggles against the temptations that assail him, and goes home 
reproaching himself for his weakness and extravagance ; but before long 
he makes the house a place of daily resort without the least cpmpunction, 
and likes the drink better than the landlord and the companv. Look at 
6 
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Mm as he comes staggering out after spending his last penny ! Listen 
to hLs incoherent mutterings ! Mark the downcast and degraded look 
of his bloated face ! See the threadbare and ragged condition of his 
garments! What a wreck in body and soul I Who but his wife 
would believe him to have been only ten years ago one of the steadiest 
and handsomest young men in the village ? 

Again the embers are stirred by the wind, the creaking of the sign- 
board ceases, and in place of the Blue Boar there appears the front of 
Swills' cottage. Any passer-by would infer from the look of the 
exterior that it was occupied by a tippler. The garden has a most 
woe-begone aspect, weeds being everywhere in the ascendant. The gate 
has lost one of its hinges, and founders every time it is opened. The 
trees and bushes all seem to say, ' Nobody cares for us, and we care for 
nobody.' Every window is more or less shattered and patched with 
paper, and the whole front has broken out in spots, and seems to be 
yearning after a coat of whitewash. 

Whilst Mrs. Swills is contemplating with dismay this dreary 
picture she hears the tolling of the church bell, and there emerges from 
the cottage a funeral procession. Four girls with white head-dresses 
are the bearers of a small coffin, on which is inscribed * Henry Swills, 
aged four years ; ' and behind it walk a man and his wife with two young 
children. As Mrs. Swills bends over that mournful scene she endures 
again much of the anguish which she felt twelve months ago, when she 
and her husband, with their two eldest girls, followed her only son to his 
grave. But it is not the loss of her child that now wrings her heart . 
bitter as that bereavement was at the time, she had learnt to regard it 
with peaceful resignation. It is the thought that, humanly speaking, her 
child ought not to have died. She remembers how the doctor always 
said that if he had plenty of nourishing food he would soon grow 
strong and well ; and how nothing but abstinence from beer-drinking 
at the Blue Boar would enable the father to bring home money 
sufficient to buy what was required. She calls to mind her earnest 
entreaties that he would exercise a little self-denial, if only for a few 
weeks, to save tho life of his child; and how in spite of all that she 
could say, and of the piteous sight of the poor little fellow's 
sufferings, he would not or could not give up his wasteful self- 
indulgence, but, on the contrary, drank the harder in order that he 
might drown his misery. She is reminded too of his terrible remorse 
when at last the boy sank from exhaustion, and he was summoned from 
the pot-house to hear from her lips this awful reproach, * In the sight 
of God, John, your intemperance has murdered the child V 

The funeral passed out of sight, and Mrs. Swills watched intently 
for the next scene. Several tragic events occurred to her as likely to 
succeed the last picture. There was the seizure of their furniture for 
debt ; the dismissal of her husband from his work on account of his 
drinking habits; his return home ond night with a broken arm 
sustained in a drunken brawl at the Blue Boar, and their consequent 
destitution for many weeks. These, and such-like calamities, rose to 
her mind ; but no spectral vision of them appeared. Nothing but 
thick darkness lay before her, through which the tolling of the funeral 
bell Continued to sound as distinctly as ever. At last there was a loud 
knock at the door, and her husband was brought in senseless by two 
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men, who had picked him np in the ditch. He had been drinking all the 
evening with his old companions at the Blae Boar, and had been turned 
out when the house closed for the mght,to stagger home as best he could. 
They laid him on some rags spread for him on the floor, and then 
hurried off to fetch a doctor. There was a frightful wound on his head, 
which the poor wife tenderly bathed and bandaged ; but he was past 
recovery ; and before the doctor arrived, the pallor of death had over- 
spread his haggard face. She knelt beside him till life had ebbed away, 
and then again resumed her seat before the embers. Once more a 
supernatural breath fanned them into brightness, and there shone oat 
before her terri6ed eyes those awfnl words, in letters of fire : — 

^KO DRUNKARD SHALL INHSrTT THK KINGDOM OF GOD.' 



fflSaelrome to tfje Spting. 

BY S. CHILDS CLARKE, M.A., VICAR OF ST. THOMAS, LAUNCESTON. 



SING * Welcome to the Spring-timo, 
The bright and joyous Spriog !* 
In strains of liveliest measure 
Your hearty welcome bring. 
All nature, now rejoicing, 

Puts on its fairest dress— 
From wintry gloom reviving 
To new-bom loveliness. 

The streamlet, in its freedom 

From winter's icy chain, 
Leaps forth as if in gladness 

To course along the plain. 
The playful lambs are frisking 

And sporting in the meail : 
The neighing steed is bounding, 

Exuldng in his speed. 



The buds with life are bursting 

In light and sombre green ; 
The trees with snow-white blossoms 

Are decked in vii-gin sheen. 
The balmy breeze is laden 

"With perfumed breath of flowers; 
The fentliered songsters wai'ble 

Amid the verdant bowers. 

Does man need no renewing, 

No waking into life. 
When all beside is Spring-time, 

With quickening power is rifo ? 
Look round — lo 1 Nature preaches 

To men their risen Head ; 
In countless types ponrtraying 

* Tlie rising from the dead.' 



WiiVti dPIotuers. 



THERE'S nothing that our God has 
Rivon, 
In all this world of ours, 
So much reveals the love of Heaven 
As the beauUful wild flowers ; 

By rill or roadside springing, 

But never out of place, — 
Waking the glad bird singing 

With their sweet looks of grace. 

To the sorrowing wayfarer. 

The weaiy and the weak, 
Of an Almighty Carer 

Ever they seem to speak; 

Telling us, gracious tenchei'S ! 

* God comforts every lot, 
And would not that His oreatnres 

Should find one flowerless spot' 

And thus, if earth's waste places 
He fills with so much care, 

8 



Would He have careworn faces 
And hearts sick with despair f 

AH souls cannot be gardens 

Of cultivatf^d flowers, 
But the Great Gardener pardons, 

If given the heart's best powers. 

Would He that our religion 
Should be a joyless creed, 

A dark despairing vision. 
Mocking all human need t 

Oh, no! our Heavenly Father, 
Who paints the wild flowf-r's leaf. 

Loves smiles of gladness rather 
Than spirits bowed with grief. 

So nothing that our God has given. 

In all this world of ours, 
So much reveals the love of Heaven 

As the beautiful wild flowers I 

BOWLAND BUOWB. 
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Ei)t Value of jFormaUsm. 

I ANON KINGSLEY, in his book entitled At Last, and 
writing in the harbour of 8t. Thomas, where the ship was 
taking in coal, says, ^ The coaling system is, no doubt, 
demoralising in itself, as it enables negroes of the honest 
class to earn enough in one day to keep them in idleness, 
even in luxury, for a week or more, till the arrival of the next steamer 
But what we saw proceeded rather from the mere excitability and 
coarseness of half-civilised creatures than from any deliberate depravity, 
and were told that the negroes, when forced to coal on Sunday or on 
Christmas-day, always abstain from noLse or foul language, aud if they 
sing, sing nothing but hymns. 

^It is easy to sneer at such a fashion as formalism. It would 
be wiser to consider whether the first step in religions training must 
be obedience to some such external positive law; whether the savage 
must not be taught that there are certain things which he ought never 
to do, by being taught that there is one day at least on which he shall 
not do them. How else is man to learn that the laws of right and 
wrong, like the laws of the physical world, are entirely independent of 
bim, his likes and dislikes, his knowledge or ignorance of them ; that by 
law he is environed from his cradle to his grave, and that it is at his 
own peril that he disobeys the law? A higher religion may, and ought 
to, follow ; one in which the law becomes a law of liberty, and a gospel, 
because it is loved and obeyed for its own sake: but even he who has 
attained to that must be reminded again and again. Alas! that the 
law which he loves does not depend for its sanction on his love of it, 
on his passing frame and feelings, but is as awfully independent of 
him as it is of the veriest heathen. And that lesson the Sabbath 
does teach as few or no other institutions can. The man who says, 
and says rightly, that to the Christian all days ought to be Sabbaths, 
may be answered, and answered rightly, '' All the more reason for keep- 
ing one day which shall be a Sabbath, whether you are in a sabbatical 
mood or not; all the more reason for keeping one day holy, as a pattern 
of what all days should be." So we will be glad if the negro has got 
thus far, as an earnest that he may some day get further stiU.* 



' To wot yourself weU how that je came here 
Into tma honse— it is not lone ago ; 

And though to me ye be right uef and dear. 
Unto xn J gentles ye be nothing so : 



Sije laelisiottis ^rtierst of tlje iEititile fBL^tB. 

BY DENHAH ROWE NOBHAN, VIOAB OF HIBDLBTON-BT-WIRKSWORTB. 

The Military Orders. — Knights HospitallerSy or Knights of St. John. 

They say, to them it is a great shame and woe 
Tor to be subjects, and to be in sorrige 
To thoe, that bom art of a smaU linalge.' 
Chaucbb, 
CanUrbury Tidn : * The Clerk's Tale.' 

|00N came events which changed the fortunes of the Knights 
of this great Military Order. One act of revenge led to 
another. Christian envied Mahometan, and Mahometan 
vexed Christian, until a general war broke out. Eeladun, 
who now led the Mamelukes, determined to make an end 
of these Christian settlements, and to drive all Christians from the 
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land. Margat, which had long been defended by a gallant band of 
* Hospitallers/ was attacked, and had to capitulate. A.p. 1289 the 
seaport of Tripoli yieklcd. At length Acre, for which so much had been 
done by o'ur own King Edward I., was the only town of importance 
remaining in the possession of the Christians. 

In the early spring of 1291 the Mameluke troops massed around 
Acre commenced a siege. Thousands are said to have been engaged 
in this work. Capture, however, was delayed for a time. Being a 
noted seaport, supplies of men and means and provisions could be 
imported. Conspicuous amongst the defenders for their undaunted 
courage were the Knights of the Order of St. John. Numbers again 
prevailed, and fort after fort of Acre fell into hostile hands. The 
King of Cyprus, who was also titular King of Jerusalem, Laving 
fonght for a time, returned to his island home. 

But his departure in no wise lessened the enthusiasm of the good 
knights. With indomitable spirit they drove back again and again the 
assaulters, and when all seemed lost, with a courage bred of despair, 
they rushed, at the command and under the guidance of their Grand 
Master, on the camp of their foe, in the hope of a conquest by surprise. 
Repulsed and disappointed at the result of the sally, cast down, too, 
by the news of other failures, these brave heroes became anxious for 
the safety of their Order. Their treasures were in danger as well as 
their lives. Having deposited the valuables in a vault (whpre for 
three hundred years they were safely concealed), the small remnant of 
the Order of St. John which had survived the perils of the siege — 
seven only, as some writers affinn— retired from Acre ; withdrew from 
that city where for so many years the head-quarters cf the Order had 
been located ; bid a reluctant adieu to that Holy Land where, by oflSces 
of love and ministrations of tender kindness, they had in former years 
won for themselves a fair and honourable name. 

Exiles from Palestine, this small company of * Hospitallers ' found 
a refuge at Cyprus. Henry de Lusignan, the King, assigned to them 
as their abode Limisso and its suburbs. Quickly on their arrival, the 
seven were joined by members of the Order from every country in 
Europe. What had been a small detachment, soon became by these 
foreign accessions an important and powerful body. It was hardly to 
be supposed that men sprung from families of note, of such warlike 
habits, and smarting withal under recent disasters to their arms, 
would long be content to remain in dependence on the favour of a 
60vereip:u who was showing signs of suspicion and unfriendliness. 

Fulke de Villarat, or Vilderet, the Grand Master of the Order at 
this crisis of its history, was a man of most enterprising spirit. By 
influence with Clement V., Pope of Rome, he obtained means to acquire 
a settled home for the Order. Not far from Cyprus — about eighty 
miles — was the Island of Rhodes, which at this time was in a very 
unsettled state, and appeared to offer an opportunity of easy conquest 
to a daring invader, a.d. 1310, after a few years' residence in 
Cyprus, the Knights of St. John, fighting under the command of 
ViUarat, obtained possession of this fair Island of Rhodes, which was 
to be their home for two centuries and more. 

Wonderfully flourishing and successful about this time was this 
great Military Order, whoso knights were now to be known as Knighta 
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of Bhodes. Not only had they the good fortune to become possessed 
in their own right, as conquerors, of this desirable home — the Isle of 
Rhodes — but a rich dowry of estates in England and elsewhere fell 
into them. At the Council of Vienne, held a.d. 1311, the Avholc of 



the property of the rival, Order, the * Templars,' was confiscated, and a 
considerable portion of those lands was transferred to the use of the 
JHospitallers. Speed, in his history, pp. 1052-1086, gives a long list 
of houses and lands in England so transferred. 

With coflfers replenished in this bountiful fashion, these knights 
were able to improve their home and fit out and maintain a fleet for 
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the defence of their shores, and a protection to pilgrims to the Holj- 
Places. Other smaller islands, such as Syma — noted for its wonder- 
ful sponges — became tributary to the Order. Smyrna, on the opposite 
coast, at seven leagues' distance, came into their possession. For a 
brief time Alexandria was subject to them. Many are the tales of 
gallant deeds done by those knights under their Masters, Eaymond, 
B^ranger, Heredia, and others of lesser note. And as courteous and 
chivalrous as brave. To wit: when Gregoi7 IX., a.d. ISGbf determined 
to leave Avignon in France, where the Bishops of Eome had been 
forced to live for seventy years, he was escorted on the voyage by a 
large convoy of ships belonging to these Knights of Rhodes. 

Evil .times, however, were looming in the immediate future, Con- 
stantinople had fallen into the hands of the Turks, a.d. 1453. In the 
year H80, the Knights of Ehodes were found on the defence of their 
home against these bitter foes. The Master, Peter D'Abusson, was 
matched against Mahomet II., and the struggle ended in a victory for 
the knights. A few years passed over, and the storm of war once 
again came, and now burst upon the knights with such fury, that after 
a resistance of more than six months, the Grand Master of the Order, 
Villiers de Lisle- Adam, was induced to surrender to the Sultan Solyman, 
as Fuller remarks, ^ to their honour, and shame of other Christians 
who sent them no succour in season.' 

January 1st, a.d. 1523, the knights again set forth from an old 
home in search of a new one« Their ranks had been terribly thinned 
in tlic second siege of Rhodes, but such as survived took ship, and 
under the guidance of De Lisle-Adam sought a home from some 
friendly sovereign. Having touched at Crete, they sailed to Messina^ 
where, to their comfort, they received from the I\)pe Adrian VI. an 
offer of the town of Viterbo as a residence. After a brief stay here 
the knights migrated to Syracuse, and at last received from the Em- 
peror Charles V., a.d. 1530, the Island of Malta as an abode. 

In this new home they were attacked after a few years by an old 
enemy, the Turks, under Solyman the Magnificent, a.d. 1565, but such 
a bold and resolute defence was made that Solyman retired without 
dislodging the knights. John de Valette, the Master of the Order^ 
made so skilful a disposition of the forces at his command on this 
occasion, that his memory is honoured in history with special marks of 
favour. Travellers, too, inform us, that in the church dedicated to 
St. Lawrence may be seen the sword and hat of Valette. 

In succeeding years these knights maintained the Christian cause 
in many a hard-fought engagement, a.d. 1571 they were victors at 
Lepanto; a.d. 1601 at Patras. Nearly two centuries passed over 
before any very serious evil happened to the Order, when, in the year 
1798, this refuge was betrayed to the French under Napoleon Buona- 
parte by the Master, Ferdinand Hompesch ; and since that time there 
has not been a sufficient number of knights to obtain a settled home. 
It is said that there are yet in Russia and elsewhere a few Knights of 
Malta, as they came at the last to be styled, but the Order of St. 
John, which had an existence of nearly eight hundred years, has now , 
become extinct. The Order was suppressed in England in the year 
A.D. 1540 by Henry VIIL, reinstated by Mary, 1557, and finally ex- 
tinguished by Elizabeth, a.d. 1559. The Priory Church of St. John 
12 
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at CleTkenwcll was blown up by gunpowder in the reign of King 
Edward VI., and, as Stow tells us, the stone was used in building 
Somerset House in the Strand. 
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Chapter III. 

(TURTON had its sight. Such a funeral had never been 
witnessed by the oldest inhabitant, and for an hour before 
the appointed time groups of women carrying their babies, 
and knots of eager boys, occupied the spots from \vhence 
the best view could be obtained. Mrs. Jackson was 
among the former, and her George was to be seen hovering among 
the little boys, who, not being able to climb up into the trees near 
the churchyard, perched themselves on the railings, and when they 
thought no one was looking chased each other round the tombstones, 
and played among the graves. 

* Be they coming, George ?' cried a big lad, who was mounted in a 
tree which commanded a good view of the churchyard and open grave, 
but did not allow of his looking up the street. ' Can thee see 'nm 
yet?' 

< No, I can't : but I durstn't go nigh the gate, lest mother should 
drop upon I ; her's just outside, along of your mother and ever so 
many more.' 

< It's most time they was coming,' replied Bill ; < the parson's been 
here this good bit.' 

Which was quite true, for Mr, Roberts had come early, partly be- 
cause he guessed that his presence would be needed to maintain decency 
and order in the consecrated ground, where so many careless sight- 
seers had been drawn together. 

* I knows that,' replied George, in a low voice. * We was having 
ever such a game when he comed, and I wish he'd have stopped away/ 

* Never mind, we'll have a bit of spree when they'^-e all gone. Holla! 
here they be !' And Bill settled himself on his perch and craned his 
neck to see what he could, while George plunged among the rapidly 
increasing crowd and worked his way to a front place near the porch. 

* My ! ain't it grand !' he ejaculated, as the four horses, with plumes 
of nodding black feathers in the. head-stalls, drew up at the gate ; and 
while the black-cloaked driver remained in his place, other cloaked and 
hat-banded men went round to the back of the hearse, and with much 
subdued bustle brought <wit the heavy coffin, covered it with the pall, 
and put the bearers in their proper places. During nil this time the 
people in the mourning-coaches were waiting their turn to alight : the 
women kept their faces carefully covered with the white handkerchiefs 
they held to their eyes, but the men took furtive peeps and waxed im- 
patient at the long delay. At last the hearse passed on, and one coach 
after another was lightened of its load ; but even then it took time to 
arrange the order of the procession, and it was only after many whis- 
pered admonitions from the undertaker that all were marshalled, and 
that Hodson, taking off his hat, turned to the bearers and gave the 
signal to proceed. 

Mr, Roberts, knowing that these cumbersome details would occupy 
some minutes, had not left the church directly the funeral reached the 
entrance of the burial-ground, but even his allowance of time neces- 
sary for the arrangement of the procession was too short, and he had 
been waiting at the gate for some minutes before all was ready. 

While the clergyman stood waiting at the sacred threshold to wel- 
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come the Christian dead to his resting-place in hallowed ground, his 
heart was filled with painful feelings to hear the remarks that circulated 
through the crowd, and to mark how much the mourners appeared 
engrossed with the show, and how they ignored any reverence for the 
sanctuary, or any share in the service in which they outwardly took 
part. 

But while he was feeling all this, and inwardly chafing at the 
funeral which was so thoroughly a ceremony and so little a service, 
and which was also so entirely opposed to the wishes of him who was 
thus heing carried to his grave, one other person was feeling even 
more keenly still the vanity and emptiness of the show, as well as the 
bitter sting of self-reproach. 

Everything had gone well : the mourning fitted to perfection ; the 
scarves, and gloves, and hatbands left nothing to be desired; while 
Mountford's people had acquitted themselves admirably, and all who 
had eaten of the feast were earnest though not loud in their com- 
mendation. 

' It's been done beautiful from first to last,' said Mrs. Clements, as 
the women went upstairs to put on their bonnets while the cofi&n was 
being placed in the heai*sc. ^ Now if it only goes on as well in church 
there won't be nothing more to wish for, and you may feel you've had 
a burying that has never been equalled in Sturton.* 

' Tm sure I hope people will be satisfied/ said Mrs. Crowley. 
' No one but them as has it can tell what trials these times are.' 

' No, indeed, my dear. iWe said the same thing to Clements over 
and over again : not about buryings — and, thank the Lord 1 weVe not 
bad to put one forward yet — but about christening -parties and 
such-like ; whether it's beginning life or leaving it, or enjoying them- 
selves in the middle, folk give a deal of tronble when there's many 
together.' 

' And there does not seem that satisfaction in it that I looked for,' 
answered the widow, sighing. * You are pleasing some folk when you 
have trouble for christenings or weddings, or such things ; but there 
does not seem any one to please at a funeral, however well it's done.' 

' Nay, now, don't you think that,' said Mrs. Clements, looking asto- 
nished. ' You please every body, as you may say, both them that are 
living and the one that's gone ; for we can't make no doubt that it's a 
comfort to any one to know they'll be buried well ; and your poor dear 
husband would have liked it, as we all know.' 

* I wish I'd done different, I do,' sobbed Mrs. Crowley ; « it would 
have eased my mind.' And again she burst into tears. 

* There, there ! my dear ; don't yon give way now ! don't fret V 
exclaimed Mrs. Clements, after a moment of astonished silence. 

' Poor thing !' she thought, ' she doesn't know what she's talking 
about, as is plainly to be seen ; bnt it gave me a turn. I wish the 
church part were well over, and we safe at home.' 

After awhile Mrs. Crowley grew more composed, and as the cGtecheB 
passed slowly up the street Mrs. Clements whispered to her that every- 
body was showing respect — there was not a window that had not the 
blinds down and the shutters up. 

But the sight of Mr. Roberts waiting at the gate again upset hery 
and she could not listen to the opening sentences of the service as the 
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procession slowlj inoved into church. But when the bnstle of seating' 
themselves was over, and the raonmers were ranged in llie pews, a 
great silence fell upon the place. Mr. Roberts was in no hurry to 
begin ; he let the last whisper and the last rustle die away, and allowed 
a minute of solemn waiting in the hush and silence of expectation to 
succeed the murmur and movement of entrance. 

Then he read the psalm in an impressive voice, striving to make 
his hearers feel that they were not mere listeners, but partakers in the 
service; and when the lessen began, it was as if he would have them 
triumph over that resurrection from the dead which had conquered 
death and broken the gates of the grave. 

But only one person in the funeral train listened, only one beari 
was stirred with the deep beauty of the words he uttered. Mrs. Crowley 
threw back her veil and forgot to weep; to her the words seemed 
spoken, not by Mr. Roberts, but by her husband's voice, as he sat in 
his chair in the fading hght of the summer evening, and talked of the 
service which was now being read over himself. * We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed,' read Mr. Roberts, ' in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump : for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.* < Ah !' she thought, ' that's what he said, — a sort of dress 
that wasn't wanted any longer, and that was to be put away till the 
time came for using it again : that was how he thought of a funeral ! ' 
And tears, of which she was hardly conscious, rolled down her face, 
and fell upon the deep crape of her cloak. 

Bat it was when they stood by the grave, and the polished oak 
coffin, with its shining plates and costly handles, had been lowered in 
its place, and Mr. Roberts read < Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dast 
to dust,' that the fullest sense of all the mockeiy and emptiness of 
the funereal show broke upon her mind. It was all dust and ashes, all 
of earth, earthy. All her thoughts and care had been about the dust 
and earth that were going back to dust and earth once more. No 
thought, no peace, no hope, had come from the knowledge of the rest 
and joy to which the sonl had gone. ' The sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection 1' Yes, that was true : but she had not thought of 
it before; she had only cared for showing empty honour to the dead 
body, and had not thought of the living spirit All at once it came 
upon her that Paul was alive : not alive as she had known him, nor 
where she could see him ; bat somewhere beyond her sight, beyond her 
reach, he was living still ; he was not dead, in the sense of death as 
she had understood it before. Paul was buried, and yet Paul lived. 
Death had parted them and taken him away : but death could not end 
his existence ; he had only gone away to live in another place, and 
somewhere he was living now, even while they stood by his grave and 
sprinkled dust upon his coffin. Hitherto she had not realised this 
truth. She had known it, as people know many other things which 
make but little impression on their minds, but the idea of death as a 
great finality from which there was no appeal had, in truth, possessed 
her imagination ; and it seemed as if the only thing left was to wring 
such little comfort as was possible out of the distraction and occupation of 
the fnneral. But now that the real meaning of ' the sleep in Christ ' had 
come home to her she felt, as her husband had done before, the mockery 
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and unsuitableness of funereal pomp and show. Waving plumes and 
mourning-coaches, shining gloves and mstling silk, were well enough 
when no thought of the other life came in ; but what had these things 
to do with the souls for which Christ died, for the bodies which He 
would raise again ? Nothing — worse than nothing : for they brought 
vanities and emulations - even to the mouth of the grave, and seemed as 
if the world must still hold fast the corpse when the soul had escaped 
into eternity. 



'•THERE, ALICE ! DIDN'T I TELL YOU HOW IT WOULD BE?' 

No sooner had the last sad looks been taken at the open grave, and 
the mourners turned slowly away, than there was a rush among the 
spectators to see the coffin before it was hidden from view. It was 
part of the sight, and they shouldered and pushed each other in their 
anxiety to see it. 

Many kind words were spoken about Paul as the people came and 
went. Now the show was over they had time to think about him, and 
be sorry for him, and to feel that he would be sorely missed in Sturton 
for many a year to come. 

Among the crowd there was one woman of faded, careworn aspect, 
wrapped in a thin black shawl, with a black ribbon on her bonnet. 
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* You'll feel the miss on him, Alice, if none else don't,' said Mrs, 
Jackson, who was. standing next to her by the grave. * He've been a 
kind friend to you and you^'n.* 

' He have, indeed. He's not been gone five days yet, and yet we 
feel it. Father have been fretting about him terrible, and he were 
that anxious to hear tell about the funeral, that I had to leave him 
ill in bed and come to see it to pacify him.' 

* It were a grand sight, weren't it?' put in another woman. ' I did 
hear talk of its being plain as plain, but that would have been a pity.' 

* Do you think so?' exclaimed Alice, with a flush on her pale 
face. * I think I've almost said my prayers that it might be a quiet 
burying.' 

* Why, Alice Lock ! whatever is come to you?' exclaimed Mrs, 
Jackson. But the woman only shook her head, and after one more 
look at the coffin turned away. 

* He said himself no grand funeral should ever go out of his doors, 
and they've buried him like this! It seems like as if they all went the 
same road when their turn comes, but I did think that he'd left \ford 
some way. I heard him tell father that if he was took he would be 
buried in just the same plain way. Just the same !' she repeated, 
bitterly. ' If this isn't wasting money I don't know what is.' 

Chapter IV. 

* There, Alice ! didn't I tell you how it would be ? Didn't I say from 
the very first time that ever he and the parson began bothering me, 
that it were all very well for them to talk, but they'd think different if 
it was themselves ? Didn't I, now?' said the sick man as she sat by 
him and told him about Paul's funeral. 

* Yes,' replied Alice. 

* Then don't you never bother me no more ; that money won't be 
touched, so now you know.* 

Alice did not answer : what was the use ? And presently the old 
man went on again : — » 

'You are always wanting to get hold of it: but I won't have it. 
We've lived hard a good bit, and it's none so difficult to live hard a bit 
longer, but I won't be buried like a pauper not to please you nor the 
parson neither.' 

Still Alice did not answer; she had heard it all before till she was 
sick and weary of the repetition, and now her last hope was over. Paul 
Crowley's funeral had gone against her, and she knew that her father 
would starve and see her starve rather than spend one shilling of the 
little hoard which he guarded so carefully for his own burial. 

The Locks and the Crowleys were once on a level as regards station 
in life ; both had been well-to-do people as small shopkeepers : but while 
Paul liad risen, Lock had sunk ; where one had succeeded, the other had 
failed ; and while Paul had died the richei>t man in Sturton, the Locks 
were not 'on the parish' only because Alice's industry and Crowley's 
kindnej^s had kept them off it. But now that Paul was gone their 
future looked very dark, and Alice foresaw that the time was not 
distant when their choice would lie between starvation and the Union. 
But she knew also that the evil day could only be staved off for a 
time ; slowly but surely old Lock was passing to the grave, and 
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he knew, as well as she did, that his weeks on earth were numbered. 
But though the time might be short, it would be long enough to 
bring want to their doors. Alice earned something by her gloving, 
but it needs close sitting and long hours of steady labour to make 
gloving pay well, and the sick old man would call her again and 
again from her work to gratify some fancy or satisfy some want, 
and then the soiled fingers had to be washed, and the clean apron put 
on again before the delicate kid could be taken up. Besides, Alice 
was not a clever hand at it ; she had gone into service as a lady's maid 
when quite a young girl, and had not been seen in Sturton for many 
years. When she came back she looked as she did now; thin and 
shrunken and careworn, with deep lines about her face, and threads of 
grey among her hair. What she had done, what she had suffered, 
Sturton people never knew; she held her peace, and if her father knew 
her secret he kept it well ; not even Paul Crowley heard the history of 
her life, and by-and-by the buzz of curiosity died away, something else 
was found to. talk about, and Alice Lock settled down to her gloving 
and was left alone with lier troubles. 

While Lock was well he found employment under Paul, but for 
some months past he had done no work, and though this made little 
difference during Crowley's life, it made all the difference now he was 
dead. While he was still able to earn something old Lock had never 
ceased to gather together a little private hoard, of which he kept even 
his daughter ignorant. Long ago he had begun to save, and when he 
fell ill his store amounted to seven pounds four and sixpence. * I'd have 
liked to make it eight pounds,' he said to himself as he counted over 
the pieces and put them back into the little wash-leather bag, which was 
always in his poclftt by day and under his pillow by night. * I'd like 
to have made it eight ; there'd have been enough for a tidy burying, 
with good black for Alice and everything done becoming ; but she's a con- 
triving body, I will say that for her, and if she'll come round and look at 
things as they ought to be looked at, she'll make it do, and then folk won't 
be able to cast it up agen me when I'm gone that I was put under the 
ground without respect being showed, same as if I were a beggar. ' And 
then he counted up his money again and hid away the precious hoard, 
and kept it concealed from Alice and every one else as long as might be. 

(To be continued.) 




©n fflSftrartng tf)c (Jtross as an ©rttament- 

fAN'S great enemy, Satan, hates the Cross on which our 
Saviour died, and, therefore, he is pleased to see thought- 
less women wearing it as a mere oniament in their ears, 
or round their necks, thus making a mock of that Cruss ; 
and if Satan is thus pleased, how must it grieve Jesus to 
see the Cross so thoughtlessly worn when He has purchased redemp- 
tion for us on it ! It would be well for each wearer of the Cross to 
think of Jesus' great love for us in dying on it, and on putting on the 
Cross to say some such short prayer as this, — * Lord Jesu, may we take 
up our cross daily and follow Thee ; ' or, * By Thy Cross and passion, 
good Lord deliver us.' 
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CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 
Ui y.. t\ SADLER, M.A., PBEBBNDAIIY OF WBLLS AND RECTOR OF HOXITON 

1 Cor. ii. 2. — / dtUnmned not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christy and Him cnicified, 
[HERE is at first sight a difficnlty in apprehending the exact 
meaning of these words, for the expression is peculiar — * I 
determined not to A:7io«7. anything among yon, save Jesns 
Christ.' Jesns Christ had many years before this ascended 
into heaven. How conld the Apostle speak of hiomng only 
Him among the Corinthians f The best paraphrase I have seen on these 
words is this, ' I have set valne on no knowledge save that which has to 
do with our crucified Saviour ; and on this account I have so behaved 
myself among you Corinthians as if I were ignorant of all human learn- 
ing : not that I am in reality ignorant of it, but I have made as though 
I knew it not, in order that I might, like my brother-apostles, preach 
only Christ crucified.' * • 

Now what made the Apostle make such an assertion? Under 
what circumstance did he so write ? What was there in the character 
or conduct of the Corinthians that led him to say that he deter- 
mined to know only one subject whilst he was among them ? It was 
this — in order to abase the pride of human intellect, and to strip of its 
fair disguise pretences to superior wisdom. By appeals to this pride of 
intellect, and under pretence to superior wisdom, certain false teachers 
were then troubling and dividing the Church. Contrasting himself 
with these persons and his teaching with them, St. Paul says in the 
previous verse, ' And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of 
God;' and in the fourth verse he says, 5 My speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.' Now, to understand the full bearing of all 
this, we must remember that the Corinthians belonged to a race success- 
ful beyond any race of men before or since in the cultivation of the 
intellect. Speculations on every imaginable subject had among them 
been poshed by the many and varions schools of philosophy to an extent 
not exceeded even in this our day. 

Now there were among the Corinthian Christians bold, speculative 
men, who were dividing and troubling the Church by endeavouring to 
cast the religion of Christ into the mould of some intellectual system, 
by which process it was sure to lose everything that makes it of value 
to a lost soul. St. Paul had to meet these men, and to save Christ's 
sheep from being scattered by them ; and how does he meet them ? He 
says in effect — I, brethren, when I came to you came not with an intel- 
lectual system complete in all its parts, and embodied in the choicest 
and most melodious sentences of a tongue apparently made for the 
expression of ideas of beauty, and sublimity, and depth, and subtlety ; 
but I came with the name of a Man, a crucified Man, and the doctrine 
of this crucified Man was addressed not to the power of the mind but 
to faith. It humbled the pride of intellect, and men had to become in 
the eyes of the wise of this world fools that they might be wise; they 
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Tiad to receive that which made the wise of this world mock, viz. that 
the world had been made by One who was bom of a Virgin, crucified 
as a malefactor; but the Name of this cnicified Man was with power, 
for it inverted the order of nature, it expelled disease, it calmed the 
raging demoniac, it raised the dead, it quieted the conscience, it gave 
peace to the sinner, it fixed the hopes on eternity, it revealed the love 
of God to the soul, it changed the heart. 

But there is an apparent discrepancy between this text and the 
leaching of the Apostle, even in the very letter to the Corinthians in 
which it occurs. It will be necessary to discuss this for two reasons. 
It will serve to bring out the true meaning of the text, and it will serve 
to correct an error into which many have fallen with regard to its scope 
and application. For this text has frequently been used as if it meant 
to imply that the teaching of the atonement (which is Christ crucified) 
is so all-important that a faithful preacher need only preach it, and he 
need give himself little or no trouble respecting the rest of the truths 
of God's word. The Apostle's meaning is so represented as if he meant 
that the teaching of faith in the atonement supersedes the necessity of 
bringing carefully and continually before men Christian morals, and the 
truths relating to the Church, the kingdom of God upon earth. And 
if these were the only words that the Apostle wrote, there might be some 
apparent reason for so interpreting them ; but when we examine this 
very epistle, we find that the Apostle himself enters long, and earnestly, 
and profoundly into other truths, we cannot perhaps say of equal mo- 
ment, but certainly of such moment that no sound and earnest teaching 
on other points can make up for the withholding of them. For in- 
stance, all through the epistle we find one truth continually brought 
forward and practically applied in various ways to promote the holiness 
of the Corinthians as individuals, and their peace with one another, and 
sympathy for one another as members of the same Church, and that is, 
that they had each one been made a member of a mystical Body of 
which Christ was the head. This may be said to be the leading truth 
of the epistle, at least it underlies the whole gist. 

And in this same letter to the Corinthians the Apostle enters into 
the subject of the Lord's Supper, and he defends against these false 
teachers the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead in the well-known 
chapter which is read as the Lesson in our Burial Service. Indeed, the 
most cursory reading of his epistles is sufficient to show that Christian 
morals, as the true application of Christian doctrine, formed the bulk 
•of his teaching. 

And then too St. Paul, if he preached Jesus Christ crucified to 
any effect, must of necessity have preached much Divine truth as intro- 
ductory to it. He could not possibly have preached as an isolated fact 
that a countryman of his, bearing a name common to many oilers, had 
-under the Roman governor suffered a cruel death. Of what morlEil or 
spiritual benefit could it have been to the Corinthians to tell them thajL 
an eminent teacher of virtue had been persecuted and put to death ? 
They had themselves in a neighbouring city had a noted example of 
the same treatment of one eminent as a moral teacher. It could 
only have taught them what they knew long before, that good and 
evil, holiness and sin, virtue and vice, were antagonistic to each 
other. . 
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No, if St. Paul had tauglit thein Jesus Christ crucified to any 
effect, he must have taught them much antecedent truth. He must 
have shown them in >Yhat way the crucified Jesus was adapted to the 
needs of their moral being. He must have taught them much truth 
respecting God and themselves. He must have taught them the 
nature of the Godhead and the character of God. The nature of the 
Godhead, as being a Father and a Son, and a Spirit proceeding from 
each, in this one Godhead. Unless he had taught them this, how could 
he have taught them that there was any value or efficacy in the death 
of Jesus? For, if Jesus was the Son of God only in the sense of 
deriving His being from God as other orders of beings do, in the sense 
in which an heathen poet had said, * We are also his offspring;' if 
Jesus was the Son of God only in this sense, what was there in His 
death more than that of Socrates, or in His resurrection more than 
that of Lazarus, or in His ascension more than that of Elijah, that 
St. Paul should know among the Corinthians save Christ crucified ? And 
then he must have taught them the holy character of God, and the 
inflexibility of His justice, and His hatred of sin, and the need there 
was that, when sin had once entered into the world, a terrific example 
should be made of the reality of its evil nature. All this would be 
necessary before they could at all enter into the Almighty love that 
caused the incarnation and humiliation to death of Jesus Christ ; before 
they could even intellectually appreciate the need that there was of 
such an interference with the established order of things as that the 
Son of God, begotten from all eternity, should be bom in the fulness 
of time, as that the Lord of Life should die, or that the Lord of Glory 
should be crucified. And then, too, he must have taught them the 
issues of this death in Christ's resurrection and exaltation, and our 
justification, our pardon, our acceptance, our eternal life. 

We see, then, that not only did St. Paul teach much in addition to 
the atonement by Christ, and that immediately boimd up with it our 
salvation by grace through faith, but that the very preaching of Christ 
crucified implies — ^necessarily implies — ^the teaching and apprehension 
of much antecedent and collateral truth. 

What, then, did he mean by saying, * I am determined to know 
nothing among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified ? * He meant, 
that the doctrine of the cross of Christ was the centre of the Christian 
system, the foundation of the Christian building, the heart of the 
Christian body of doctrine, the truth that was to underlie all other 
truth, the keynote of the anthem of glory, sung both in earth and 
heaven by the united heart and moult of the Church of God. He 
meant, that whatever he taught to be believed, and practised, and 
hoped for, was to be built upon, pervaded by — if we may use the ex- 
pression, cast in the mould of the cross of Christ. 

Now let us see ?iow this appears in St. Paul's own teaching and that 
pf his brother-apostles, i.e. in the teaching of the Spirit. 

We need to say very little about those things that ai-e evidently the 
direct result of Christ's passion, such as justification, acceptance, peace 
with God, more than simply to remind you that we are * justified freely 
by God's grace through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus ' — we 
are * accepted in the Beloved' — we partake of that peace which He made 
through the blood of His Cross. In everything that relates to our 
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pardon, acceptance, justification, peace, Christ crucified (it is allowed 
on all hands) must be all in all. 

Let US begin with the love of God to a fallen world. This the 
Scriptures teach us to be exhibited in the greatest clearness and 
brightness in the Cross. * God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son.' * Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us, and gave His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.' 

The love of God appears in all His works ; but in this fallen world 
there is mingled with it the wrath of God, and that because of sin. 
There are the rich fertile plains and the beauties of the landscape, and 
the year crowned with God's goodness, and the little hills rejoicing 
on every side, and the folds full of sheep, and the valleys standing 
thick with com, to proclaim His love. But what do cold, and hunger, 
and disease, and pain, and tempest, and pestilence, and death proclaii^^ 
but His wrath against sin ? * But in the Cross of Christ we have judg- 
ment — judgment vindicated to the last mite, and mercy rejoicing over 
it. And, lo ! the Apostles when they make known the love of God, 
made it known in the Cross. • Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us, and gave His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.! 

Then, also, the Apostles teach much about the Church ; 'about its 
present grace, its present privileges, its present struggles, its future 
glory : but they speak of it not as an association of men bound together 
to encourage one another and help one another on in virtue and good- 
ness, but as the mystical body of Him whose natural Body hung upon 
the cross for His Clmrch's redemption. They speak of it as being pur- 
chased by the blood of God ; as being of all nations reconciled to God 
in one body on the cross ; as the bride of Him who gave Himself to 
death for it, that He might ' sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the Word,' 'that He might present it to Himself.' 
Then the Apostles speak in strong terms of the- nature, and use, and 
necessity of sacraments, but always with reference to Christ crudfied. 
St. Paul, for instance, does not ^peak of Baptism as an initiatory rite, 
\)ut .ss a mystical partaking of the death of Christ, a mystical union 
with Christ crucified in His death to sin, a virtual death to sin in Him, 
by being a fellowship with Him in His death. This he does twice. 
lien the Lord's Supper is no badge of Christian fellowship, but a par- 
taking of a crucified Jesus. They who come, repenting and believing, 
eat the fiesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, that their sinful 
bodies may be made clean by His body, and their souls washed through 
His most precious blood ; they who come carelessly and irreverently (as 
did some of the Corinthians of old), * eat and drink condemnation to 
themselves, not discerning the Lord's body.' 

But the teaching of the Apostle is not confined to the enunciation 
of God's character, and the message of reconciliation, and the means of 
grace ; it contains also a code of the most exalted morality — a morality 
extending to the regulation of the innermost thoughts, and the curbing 
and subduing the most cherished desires. Now, even in the teaching of 
this morality, the Apostles knew only Christ and Him crucified. The 
doctrine of Christ crucified is the motive for this morality. *The 
love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge, that if one 
died for all then all died ; and He died for all, that they who live should 
henceforth live not to themselves.' And again : * He gave Himself for 
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us, that He might not only redeem us, hat purify us unto Himself a 
peculiar people.* 

So, now, the Christian who sins wilfully is not only his own enemy, 
but the enemy of the Cross ; ^nd a course of continued sin is called *■ cru- 
cifying the Son of God afresh/ The Christian who truly trusts in the 
Cross, and truly believes on Him Who hung upon it ; who looks upon 
his Master's agony on that Cross, and knows anything of His bitter 
passion, will see in this the work of sin, and will heartily strive against 
sin in himself. How can he bear that which cost his Lord so much? 
No, he cannot willingly endure any of its least remains; he knows 
what is its defilement and its curse, and he knows that for him, in the 
atonement wrought upon the Cross, there is strength to overcome it. 
And so, with a power doubly new — new in its motive and new in its 
strength, he fights against it and dies to sin through the Cross; not, 
perhaps, at once or suddenly, but day by day, as God's grace gives him 
to see and strengthens him to resist and overcome each remnant of his 
old corruption. 

But lastly, the example of Christ's crucifixion is, as it were, the 
mould in which true Christian virtue is moulded ; the likeness in which 
it is fashioned. * They that are Christ's have crucified the flesh, with its 
affections and lusts.' Our old man is * crucified with Him, that the body 
of sin should be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.' 
' The cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.' * He that will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me.' What mean these 
awful sayings ? You see sin is not only to be resisted, but it is to be 
mortified — to be put to death after the example of Christ's being put 
to death — to be cnicified; and the love of the world is to be crucified 
too, and the flesh, i. e. the tendency of our animal nature, to be cnicified 
too. They surely must mean that the Christian is waging a deadly 
war against all sin. 

Brethren, how much is implied in knowing Christ crucified! . And 
have we begun to know Him? Are we scholars in this school of infinite 
wisdom, love, holiness ? If we are not, what must we do ? We noiast 
go to Him. We mu§t fly to Him for the desire to know Him, and for 
^e grace to give ourselves to Him. We must confess at His feet that 
we are blind and ignorant ; we must beseech Him to show us what He 
is and what we are, and to make us what we should be ; we must 
appeal to Him by His passion for us. Look upon us, or we perish ; 
give unto us the knowledge of Thyself, and likeness to Thyself, that we 
need ; take from us what sin has wrought in us, for Thou didst die for 
our redemption. Pardon, teach, heal, renew us ; make us to be willing, 
nay, to desire to be crucified with Thee ; make us to feel that Thou 
Thyself art the one only portion of our never-dying souls ! 
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DURSLEY-continued: 

BOTB. GiBLS. 

£ 8. d. 

On average attendance .... 16 16 

Children under 7 years 16 

On Examination in Standards 24 4 

Ditto in Special SubjeoU 4 7 

46 3 
Deducted 2 6 

43 17 
Total £86. 5s. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptisms. 
Jan. 15 — Gertrude Mary, daughter o£ Henry and Eliza Wathen. 
„ 16— William Henry, son of Mary Ann Mills. 
„ „ Sarah Annie, daughter of Charles Walter and Anna Knapp. 
^ M Laura Isabella, daughter of ditto. 

„ 26 — ^Frances Marion, daughter of Henry and Ellen Rebecca 
French. 
Feb. 7 — Elizabeth, daughter of Sidney and Lavinia Elliott. 
M 21— Emily, daughter of Enoch and Fanny Clutterbuck. 

^LlBRIAOB. 

Feb. 27— Arthur Vinton to Eliza Emily Elliott. 

BUBIALS. 

Jan. 16 — ^Henry Bendall, aged 61 years. 

Feb. 22 — Sarah Grove, aged 64 years. 

„ 24 — Charlotte Trotman, aged 54 years. 

„ „ Mary Heath, aged 91 years. 
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KING-STANLEY. 

COAL CLUB ACCOUNT, 1872. 

Receiyed. £ s. d. 

83 Members' Subscriptions 22 9 

Benefit 5 15 6 



£27 16 3 



Paid. £ s. d. 

Cost of 19i Tons at 24/- per Ton 23 8 

Returned in Money t. 4 8 3 

£27 16 3 

CLOTHIKG CLUB ACCOUNT, 1872. 

Receited. £ s. d. 

77 Members* Subscriptions 27 14 8 

Benefit 5 17 10 



£33 12 6 



Fatd. £ s. d. 

Expended in Clothing at Stroud and elsewhere 33 12 6 
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In order to correct any possible misunderstanding as to the dis- 
tribution of the money in the Offertory Account which appeared in 
last month's magazine, it may be well to state that the several sums 
paid to the funds for Church Restoration, New Organ, Schools, 
Church expenses, and the various Societies, were given specially 
for those objects through the Offertory. The general fund, exclusive 
of the preceding year's balance, available for relief of the Sick and 
aid to the Choir, was £13. Is. 0}d. 

During Lent the Services on week-days in the Parish Church will 
be: on Wednesdays and Fridays, Morning Prayer and Litany at 
1 1 0' clock instead of 8 o'clock, as on other days ; and on Fridays, 
Evening Prayer at 4 o'clock. 

On AVednesday Evenings, at 7.45, there will be a Service in the 
School-house, consisting of 51st Psalm, Hymn, metrical Litany for 
Lent, and an Address. 

On the 20th February the National Schools were examined in the 
standard-work and extra subjects by Mr. Davis, Assistant Inspector, 
and Her Majesty's Inspector, J. Bowstead, Esq., visited the Schools 
on the 24th instant. The report will probably appear in the April 
magazine. 

The Drawing-class of the Night School was inspected on Feb. 19, 
by Lieut. Nixon, R.E. 

The Offertory collections for Churchwardens' expenses on Sunday, 
January 5th, amounted to £1. 12s. Id. 

CHUECH REGISTER. 
Baptisms. 
Jan. 19 — Lavinia Caroline, daughter of John and Mary Anne 
Berriman, New Street. 
„ „ Louisa Frances, daughter of William and Mary Anne 
Catharine Clutterbuck, Church Road. 
Feb. 23— Eliza Louisa, daughter of Daniel and Ellen Flight, The 

Borough. 
Feast of S. Matthias — Beata (adult), daughter of James and Esther 
Fletcher, Middle-yard. 

BUBIALS. 

Jan. 11 — Anne Eliza Liddiatt, aged 5 months. 

„ 25 — Harriet Gardner, aged 72 years. 

„ 30 — John Tve, aged 88 years. 
Feb. 1— Matilda' Kate Wiggall Hill aged 8 months. 

„ 5 — Esther Ford, aged 32 years. 

„ 8— Anne Cousins, aged 75 years. 



———00 

STINCHCOMBE. 

There will be special services, with sermons, every Friday during 
the Lent now begun. The Rev. Canon Madan, Rector of Dursley, 
and Rural Dean, preached on Friday evening last. And the Rev. 
Canon Randall, Yicar of S. Mary, Redcliff, and Rural Dean of 
Bristol, has kindly undertaken to preach on Friday, March 7th. 
Notice of the subsequent preachers will be given on the Sunday 
previous to the service at which each of them is to preach. 
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The library Accounts for the past year show a balance of 6e. 7d. 
in hand — the subscriptions amounting to £2. 1 7s. 3d., the expen- 
diture to £2. lOp. Id. This is satisfactory, but it is right to men- 
tion that the expenses of the present half-year will be greater than 
usual, as several numbers of magazines, not only for the last but for 
other years, are in the hands of the bookbinder. These, when 
bound, will become very valuable additions to the library. A 
volume of the Ptopl^B Magazine, for instance, is a perfect storehouse 
of information and amusement. At the same time the librarian 
hopes to be able to offer to the subscribers, through the liberality of 
friends, some strictly new books before long, although he must add 
that with regard to this article (as we are being told with regard to 
coal) *^ the demand is greater than the supply." 

The Register records the burials of four persons during the last 
month — a very remarkable number for this little parish. This may 
be attributable in some measure to the change of weather, which 
may have proved fatal to some whose lives had been prolonged 
through the mildness of the previous weather. However this may 
be, certain it is that the autumn and early winter, though unfavour- 
able to agriculture and generally complained of, have been very 
beneficial to the sick and infirm. 

CHUECH REGISTER. 

Baptism. 
Feb. 17 — William, son of Charles and Mary Lovelock. 

Btteials. 
Feb. 1 — ^Frederick CuUimore, the Quarry, aged 30 years. 
„ 2 — William Hooper, aged 8 years. 
„ 23 — ^Thomas Malpass, aged 79 years. 
„ 27 — Elizabeth Gainer, the Quarry, aged 51 years. 

00 

ULEY with OWLPEN. 

The services during Lent are as follows : — 
ULET — ^Morning Prayers, Wednesday, at 11 ; 

„ Evening Prayers, Thursday, at 7, with Lecture ; 
„ Morning Prayers, Friday, at 11. 
OWLPEN — Evening Prayers, Wednesday, at 4 o'clock, with short 
% Lecture. 

This month the Holy Communion will be administered at TJley 
on the first Sunday in the month, and at Owlpen on the second 
Sunday in the month, both at morning service, and at TJley on the 
third Sunday in the month, at half-past eight o'clock. 

There will be a cottage lecture at Crawley on Thursdays at 
3 o'clock. 

The Entertainment on the 11th instant was very successful and 
gave great satisfaction, the room was well filled, and the weather 
we are glad to say was favourable. The opening instrumental 
duetts by Mr. Bengough and Miss Cornwall were very fin^, and 
deservedly appreciated. The readers were the Rev. J. C. Hudson, 
who treated the audience with a scene from ''King John in 
Shakespere," Mr. Bengough gavfe "Pickwick's trial" and "Mrs. 
Gamp," and the Rev. C. C. Browne selected a piece from the 
'* Water Babies." The soloists were the Rev. 7. C. Hudson, Dr. 
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Benson, and Mr. Leach. The choir acquitted themselves well 
and deserve great praise, the chomses were sung with spirit and 
taste. Only two of the female singers remain fVom the original 
choir of last year, no less than fioe having left the village, bo that 
most of the trebles are recent additions, but all promise very fairly. 
Of the choruses " Lutzows Wild Chase " was admirably given and 
well received. ''The Hen Convention " created quite a sensation^ 
and was loudly encored and responded to. The National Anthem 
concluded the programme. We may here observe that the object 
of these entertainments i?, not so much to obtain money, as to 
provide an evening's gratification for the people of the village, and, 
judging from the crowded state of the room, subh object was fully- 
attained. It is proposed to give another entertainment in the 
Easter week. 

The School was inspected on Feb. 7 by Mr. Collins, Her lEajesly's 
Inspector ; the report has not yet been received. 

The parish nurse has been much valued in many cases of sickness 
which she has attended. She is at present engaged in attendance on 
a serious case in another village. 

THE GOLDEN CORD. 

Pray when thy hands are bu^y 

In the toils of every day ; 
God will only note the spirit — 

Not the feeble words we say. 
Not a thought, a hope, a vision. 

That we cherish here below. 
Fails to find a gracious hearing 

Where the Angels come and go. 

As they pass upon their errands, 

At the bidding of His word, 
All thy prayers are bound to Heaven 

By the Angels' Golden Cord. 
As the rope wreaths bear it upward. 

Shall thy soul be borne one day, 
Farther off than Hght can travel, 

Nearer than our words can say. 

Though God's kingdom is in Heaven, 

And we languish here on earth, 
Looking to the glorious regions, 

Once our own by right of birth. 
Still 'tis ever near us, with us. 

If we choose the better part ; 
God the king is o'er us, nigh us. 

And His kingdom in our heart. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptisv. 
Feb. 11 —Catharine Emma, daughter of Arthur and Catharine Ibiy 
Baines, TJley House. 

Bt7RIA£. 

Feb. 8— Priscilla Annie Temperance ffiU, a|^d 6 weeks. 
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BEBEELE7. 



Mies Green, the Assistant Schoolmistress, has passed a successful 
examination for her certificate. She was placed in the third 
division. 

At a Vestry held on Lady-day, the Rev. J. L. Stackhouse in the 
chair, Mr. John Phillips was elected Assistant Overseer for the 
Borongh of Berkeley ; the votes were 23 for Mr. Phillips and 3 for 
Mr. Rohinson. Mr. Greenfield was elected, without opposition, 
Assistant Overseer for Hinton, Ham fallow, and Breadstone. At the 
same time Mr. T. Adams was appointed Guardian for Berkeley, 
Mr. Thomas Bailey for Hamfallow, Mr. T. fladley for flinton, 
Mr. Powell for Breadstone, Mr. G. Adams for Alkington, Mr. N. 
Leonard for Ham and Stone. 

The Guardians have appointed Mr. Codrington to the office of 
Registrar of the District, in the plUce of the late Mr. Austin. 

The Monthly Meeting of the Sunday School Teachers will take 
place in the Chantry on Friday, April 4th. 

The Clergy earnestly hope that Good Friday will be well observed 
as the Anniversay of our Lord's Crucifixion. It should be strictly 
kept as a day of mourning for our sins, and no pleasure of any sort 
should be permitted. 

On Easter Day carols will be aang by the choir after Evensong as 
last year. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to the small number 
of deaths which have taken place during the last month. The only 
parishioner who was buried in Berkeley was William Allen, aged 83. 
Thomas Hobby belonged to the Parish of Hill. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

March 6 — Frank, son of Thomas and Mary Taylor, Ham. 
„ „ Eliza, daughter of William and Eliza Cole, Ham. 
„ 9— Thomas Edward, son of Enoch and Hannah Paliner, 

Halmore. 
„ 16— William George, son of Amoe and Emma €atharine Moss, 

Berkeley. 
„ 17 — Charles, son of George and Eliza Reeves, Haines. 
„ „ Eliza, daught^ of Thomas and Mary Anne Wilkes, Haines. 
„ 23 — Charles William, son of Thomas and Hannah Baker, 
, Peddingten Elm< 

Maebiagbs. 

March 18— John Harper to Naomi Hopkins, both of Berkeley Heath. 
„ 27— William Russell to Sarah Pearce, both of Ham. 
yj „ Robert Daw, of Hill, to Sarah Ford, Clapton. 

BUKIALS. 

William Allen, Berkeley Heath, aged 83 years. 

Thomas Hobby, drowned in Matford Brook, aged 42 years. 
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COALEY. 

The National School was examined on the 4th of February by 
H.M. Inspector, C. Collins, Esq., and the following is the Report : — 
'' The discipline in this school is excellent, and the needlework 
is highly creditable, but the attainments of the children, especially 
as regards spelling and numeration, are unsatisfactory. The class- 
room, of which the plans are in progress, will be a material 
improvement, bat when it is completed, an efficient teacher for the 
infants, who may be consigned to it, will be required. Better 
results in spelling and arithmetic will be expected next year." 
The Grant amounted to £30. IGs. — 

£ s. d. 

On average attendance 15 12 

On Children under 7 years 5 4 

On Examination in Standards 10 



30 16 



At a meeting of the Trustees and Managers of the School, at 
which also there were several of the principal ratepayers, it was 
resolved unanimously that a master be engaged on the resignation 
of the present mistress, at a guaranteed salary of £85 per annum, 
with furnished house and garden, but that this should also include 
the payment of a female teacher, who should assist in the school and 
teach needlework. They deemed that the grant and school fees 
might be reasonably expected to reach another £10 per annum. 

March 4th was the day chosen for the supper to the Night 
School boys, who assembled without any exception at 7.30, and sat 
down to an excellent supper of hot joints, pudding, &c., to the 
number of 26. The Vicar presided. It was regretted that Mr. S. 
Watkins was too unwell to be present, as he had assisted regularly 
in teaching the boys during the session, and had given an extra 
evening in the week for the instruction of the most backward of the 
scholars. C. P. Pritchett, Esq., of Wotton, kindly came over and 
exhibited an excellent magic lantern, which much pleased tho boys. 
Afterwards, the room being cleared, several games were introduced, 
and it was nearly midnight before the boys separated. 

NIGHT SCHOOL ACCOUNT, 1872—73. 

RrcEivED. £ 8. d. 
Boys* Fees from Oct. 28 to Feb. 25, including payments 

for copy books, &c 3 5 7 

By return of copy books to Mr. Allen 2 6 

By balance of cost of supper by Yicar 1 8 



3 9 9 



Paid. 
To Mr. Allen's bill for candles, copy books, pens & pencils 
To expenses of enpper to 26 boys and 2 teachers, being 

1/8 a head (nearly) • 2 



£ 


s. 


d. 


1 


5 


8 


2 


4 


1 


3 


9 


9 
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CHTmCH REGISTER. 
Baptisms. 
March 16 — Stephen, son of John and Ljdia Woolford. 
„ 24 — riorenoe Kaiherine, daughter of Simon & Carolino Smith. 

BUBIAL. 

March 6 — Esther Vaisoy, aged 81. 

DURSLEY. 

The Bishop has appointed Friday in Easter Week, April 18, at 
4 p.m.. for tlie Consecration of the New Burial Ground. The cir- 
cumstances connected with it are well known in the parish &om the . 
paper which has been circtilated. The boundaries have been marked 
out by C. P. Prichett, Esq., of Wotton-under-Edge, in accordance 
with the Deed of Conveyanee. The necessary fencing has been 
contracted for,' and will probably be put up during the next week. 
The Consecration Service will be preceded by the Litany, in St. 
Mark's Chapel; and an address by the Bishop. One or more hymns 
will probably be sung on the ground. 

At this time, when the Burial Ground is becoming very full, the 
gift of the proposed addition to it is most valuable ; and the hearty 
thanks of all the parishioners are due to Mr. John Vizard and his 
brothers for their liberality in presenting it. The expenses con- 
nected with the conveyance, fencing, preparation and consecration, 
&c., will probably amount to between £50 and £60, — a sum which, 
we are sure, there will be no difficulty in raising. The Church- 
wardens will apply, for donations for this purpose, when they go 
round next week to make their Annual Collection for Church 
expenses. 

The collections for the National Schools on Sunday last, March 30, 
fell short of the amount received last year, though they exceeded 
those of the year before. For the last four years they have been as 
follow:— £ s. d. 

1870 4 8 4 

1871 7 10 7 

1872 10 18 5 

1873 9 5 4 

The following new books have just been added to the Parochial 
■ Lending Library : — 
A Tour through France, Italy and Switzerland. 
Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne, 2 vols. By the Duke of 

Manchester. 
Boy's Voyage Round the World. S. Smiles. 
Character. S. Smiles. 
Macaulay's Biographies; 
The Voyage of the ^* Fox." MoClintock. 
Conversations on- War and General Culture. Sir G. Helps. 
Memory's Pictures. (Poetry.) 
Twenty Years Ago. By the author of John Halifax. 
Unawares : a Story of an Old French Town. 
Vera. 

Letters of Edward Denison. 
Present Day Thoughts. 

North America, 2 vols. By Anthony Trollope. 
At Last, 2 vols. By Eev. Charles Kingsley. 

19 volumes are gone to be re-bound. There are about 30 duplicate 
copies of books in the library for sale or exchange. 
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' Athanasius could only save his life by seeking a refuge in the desert of Egypt, among 
some of the numerous hermits who had there taken up their abode.'* 



ST. ATHANASIUS. 
XV.— 4. 
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A.D. 290-37:]^ 

|EFORE gketchiBg the life of this great Christian Father, 
it is well to observe that Alexandria, where he dwelt, 
was then the capital city of Egypt, renowned for learning, 
arts, and commerce, and that Egypt then formed a part 
of the vast Boman Empire. It is believed that S. Mark 
founded the Chnrch of Alexandria, and that from him its line oi 
chief Bishops (or Patriarchs) have come down in regular succession. 
Although many heathens remained in the city, its Christian community 
prospered, and was famed in very early times for learning, and also for 
bubtle arguments and disputations, through which many learned heathens 
were converted, but which also led to false and heretical opinions. The 
most pernicious of these was invented early in the 4th century by 
Arius, a Presbyter of Alexandria, who denied the Divinity of our Lord, 
affirming that He was not ^ uncreate and of one substance with the 
Father,* but only the highest of created beings. This new and false 
doctrine seduced many Christians of the city, who were apt to depersd 
too much on human reason, and the heresy spread beyond Egypt. 

At this very time, however, God raised up a champioii of the 
true faith in Athanasius, who was bom at Alexandria in a.d. 296. His 
parents are unknown, but he seems to have been a youth of great 
promise ; for Alexander, the archbishop, took him under his care and 
into his house, had him educated for the ministry, and in due time 
ordained him. The young deacon zealously and ably assisted Alexander 
in defending the faith against the attacks of Arius and his followers. 

Arian doctrines, however, so rapidly increased in Egypt and other 
parts of the Empire, that Constantine the Great, who had become a 
Christian, summoned a general assembly of the clergy to meet and debate 
upon them, seeing that they were distracting and dividing the whole 
Ciiurch. On the 19th June, a.d. 825, the ecclesiastics assembled ia 
the great hall of a palace at Nic<ea, or Nicte, in Asia Minor, near to a 
city where the Emperor was then residing. The Council consisted of 
300 bisliops (including some from Britain), and a much greater number 
of priests and deacons. Constantine went to the Council clad in his 
Imperial robes, and attended by persons eminent for piety and learning. 
He told them in a Latin speech, translated by an interpreter into Greek, 
that he most earnestly desired the prosperity of the Church, and that 
now that they were delivered froiu the persecution of heathen emperors, 
their greatest danger arose from their own divisions, and he urged 
them to do all in their power to restore peace to the Church of God. 

The Council then heard the doctrines of Arius read from his 
writings, debated on them, and condemned them ; after which thejr 
drew up from the Scriptures that confession of faith called the Nicene 
Creed, which we use in our Communion Service. The Christian 
Church was then in a pure and truly Catholic state, the errors of 
Pepery not having then arisen ; therefore we hold these early General 
Councils to be the best interpreters of Scripture, and the Creed of the 
Council of Nice to be a declaration of the true Faith. 

Athanasius took an important part in the Council, and became 
60 valiant a champion of the orthodox doctrine, that on the death of 
his patron, Alexander, the Christian population vehemently required 
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that Athanasins should be Archbishop in his place ; and having pre- 
yailed, they showed great joy at his consecration. He was then only 
twenty-eight years of age, but he soon proved himself worthy of his high 
office, by a zealous discharge of the duties of a bishop. Oreat, however, 
were his trials and difficulties. About a.d. 331, the Arian heretics, who 
had been banished by the Ck>uncil of Nicsea, persuaded the Emperor that 
they were willing to subscribe to the true faith ; whereupon he recalled 
them, and desired Athanasius to restore some of them to church offices 
which they had held in his diocese. He, however, knowing their deceitful- 
ness, refused to restore them, and justified his conduct to the Emperor. 
In order to revenge themselves, the Arians proceeded to invent false accu- 
sations against the good prelate ; one of which was that he had ordered a 
priest to be expelled from a church by force : on which he went straight 
to Constantino, and proved that the supposed priest had not been or- 
dained, and that he had merely sent a message to his house forbidding 
him to officiate. Another charge was that he had murdered a bishop 
named Arsenius, in answer to which he produced him alive and well. 

At length, after various evil devices, the Arians framed a slander 
which so deceived the Emperor that he banished Athanasius into 
Gaul. He retired to Trdves, receiving there the highest honour, while his 
bereaved flock at home eagerly petitioned for his recall. This was 
Granted in the year 338, by Constantine II., who revered and esteemed 
him. After some time, however, his enemies, assisted by the Arian 
Emperor, Constantius, called a Council at Antioch, which declared 
Athanasius deposed from his see, and placed one Gregory of Cappa- 
docia in his place. The faithful in Alexandria opposed this unjust act, 
but were put down with cruel severity by the Imperial governor of the 
city. The exiled prelate fled to Rome, where Julius, its bishop, honour- 
ably received him ; and a Council held at Rome and at Sardica having 
acquitted him of all the charges brought against him by his enemies, 
the Emperor permitted his return, which was rendered easy, as the death 
of the intruding bishop had just occurred. 

On going to his home, Athanasius took severe measures against 
the Arian faction. But his trials had not by any means ended. Con« 
stantius was so fickle as to be again persuaded by these cruel heretics 
to persecute their able antagonist and his friends, and Athanasius could 
only save his Ufe by seeking a refuge in the deserts of Egypt, among 
some of the numerous hermits who had there taken tip their abode. 
In those solitudes the exile had leisure to write some of his valu* 
able works in defence of primitive truth ; and he also wrote to the 
faithful in Alexandria, to comfort them under their persecutions, for 
his heart was ever with his bereaved flock. 

In A.D. 361, George, an Arian and intrusive archbishop, was slain 
in a heathen tumult. The Arian emperor also died, and Julian his 
successor restored all the exiled bishops. On his return home, 
Athanasius behaved with forbearance and kindness to his enemies, and 
laboured diligently to restore the nearly crushed Church. But there was 
no peace for him even now, and a fresh set of enemies assaulted him; 
for the Emperor Julian had renounced Christianity, and the heathen* 
throughout the empire again lifted up their heads. Those in Alexandria 
obtained from Julian a decree of banishment against Athanasius as a 
chief enemy of their false gods, which was indeed true ; bat he departed 
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this time contentedly, declaring that he should soon return, for that 
Julian the Apostate would not be suffered to remain long in power. 

And so it was, for in a few months Julian died, and Jovian, a 
zealous Christian, succeeded, w&o called Athanasius back to his 
see with marked respect and honour. Soon afterwards, however, 
Valens, a fayourer of Arianism, reigned, and it followed that the 
orthodox bishops who would not change their faith were deposed and 
sent away. Thus did the Alexandrian Christians, ^r the fifth time, see 
their Bishop driven from among them for his unflinching adherence 
to the true faith ; and it threw them into deep sorrow, for they now 
thought that * they should see his face no more.' But in a few 
months their grief was turned into joy, for Athanasius was permitted 
to return, never more to depart from them while he lived, nor to 
suffer persecution. For forty-six years he fulfilled the duties of his 
high station in the Church, teaching and ministering, and ably up- 
holding by his writings the primitive doctrine. Full bravely did he 
' fight the good fight of faith ' throughout his life, which extended to 
the year a.d. 873, when he died at the age of seventy-seven. 

Few men have been subject to such continued slanders as Athana- 
sius, but he overcame and lived down the accusations of evil men, and 
died honoured and revered throughout the Christian world. Even Gibbon, 
the infidel historian, was forced to admit ^he grandeur of the mind 6f 
Athanasius, and to say that ' he displayed a superiority of character 
and abilities which would have qualified him far better than the degen- 
erate sons of Constantine for the government of a great monarchy.* 

Gregory of Nazianzum, who well knew Athanasius, described him 
to be ' as humble in his mind as he was sublime in his life ; a man of 
an inimitable virtue, and yet withal so courteous that any might 
address him ; meek, gentle, compassionate, and amiable in his dis- 
course, and much more so in his life ; of an angelical look, but much 
more of an angelical disposition ; mild in his reproofs, and instructive 
in his commendations, in both which he observed sach even measures 
that his reproof spoke the kindness of a father, and his commendation 
the authority of a master : so that neither was his indulgence over- 
tender nor his severity austere, but the one savoured of gentleness and 
moderation, the other of prudence, and both were the effect of true 
wisdom and philosophy.' 

Among the numerous writings of Athanasius, the Li/e of St 
Anthony the Hermit was the one most esteemed in his own day, and 
it is said to have been the main cause of the conversion of St. 
Augustine. But we are most familiar with the name of Athanasius 
from the Creed that is called by his name, though it was not drawn 
up by him, but probably by Hilary, Bishop of Aries, about a century 
after the Council of Nicsea. As, however, this Creed contains a fuU 
and explicit declaration of those primitive doctrines of Christianity 
which Athanasius more than any man set forth and defended, the 
Creed is not unfitly called by his name, as an honour due to his memory. 
He contended ' earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints,' 
even when he stood alone, and the saying, Athanasius contra mundum 
(< Athanasius against the world *) has almost passed into a proverb to 
describe the courage of those who are fearless defenders of the Truth. 

C. E. M. 
4 
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TTTILL she come to me, little Effie, 
» V Will she come in my arms to rest, 
And nestle her head on my shoulder, 
While the son goes down in the west? 

I and Effie will sit together, 

All alone in this great arm-chair : — 
Is it silly to mind it, darling. 

When life is so hard to hear? 

1^0 one comforts me like my Effie, 
Just, I think, that she does nottry,^- 

Only looks with a wistful wonder 
Why grown people should ever cry; 

While her little soft arms close tighter 
Bound my neck in their clinging 
hold:— 

Well, I must not cry on your hair, dear. 
For my tears might tarnish the gold. 

I am tared of trying to read, dear. 
It is worse to talk and seem gay : 

There are some kinds of sorrow, Effie, 
It is useless to thrust away. 

Ah, advice may he wise, my darling. 
But one always knows it before; 

And the reasoning down one's sorrow 
Seems to make one suffer the more. 

But my Effie won't reason, will she ? 

Or endeavour to understand ; 
Only holds up her mouth to kiss me, 

As she strokes my face with her hand. 

If you break your plaything yourself, 
dear, 

Don't you cry for it all the same ? 
I don't think it is such a comfort. 

One has only one's self to blame. 

People say things cannot be helped, 
dear, 

But then that is the reason why ; • 
For if things could be helped or altered, 

One would never sit down to cry. 

They say, too, that tears are quite use- 
less 



To undo, amend, or restore,^ 
When I think how useless, ray Effie, 
Thpn my tears only fall the more. 

All to-day I struggled against it; 

But that does not make sorrow cease; 
And now, dear, it is such a comfort 

To be able to cry in peace. 

Though wise people would call that 
folly. 

And remonstrate with grave surprise. 
We won't mind what*they say, my Effie; 

We never professed to be wise. 

' But my comforter knows a lesson 
Wiser, truer than all the rest:— 

That to help and to heal a sorrow. 
Love and silence are always best' 

Well, who is my comforter — tell me? 

Effie smiles, but she will not speak ; 
Or look up through the long curled 
lashes » 

That are shading her rosy cheek. 

Is she thinking of talking fishes. 
The blue bird, or magical tree? 

Perhaps I am thinking, my darling, 
Of something that never can be. 

You long — don't you, dear?— for the 
Genii, 
Who were slaves of lamps and of 
rings ; 
And I — I am sometimes afraid, dear, — 
I want as impossible things. 

But hark! there is Nurse calling Effie ! 

It is bedtime, so run away ; 
And I must go back, or the others 

Will be wondering why I stay. 

So good night to my darling Effie ; 
Keep happy, sweetheart, and grow 
wise: — 
There's one kiss for her golden tresses, 
And two for her sleepy eyes. 

AssLAisx Akk£ Pbooteb. 
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LTURDAY. — Snow, rain, wind, and mud I ' John, it is a 
very unpleasant morning. You must wrap up well, and 
take care of yourself.' 

< Oh, never fear for me. I shall put on a waterproof 
and thick boots, and trudge through it. If Saturdays 
will be wet, there is nothing for it but to put up with them.' 

SuHDAT. — Snow, rain, wind, and mud. * John, it is a very unpleasant 
morning again. I suppose you will not venture out this morning? ' 

« No ; I don't think it would be right. It is such catch-cold weather, 
really one needs to take care of one's self, and it would be wrong to 
brave such a moruing as this.' 

6 
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Satubday. — * You look very tired this morning, John.' 

' Oh, no ; nothing to speak <^. Besides, we must not give way to 

it. I have a busy day. There will be a good market, and I most 

make the most of it.' 

Sunday. — * You look veiy tired this morning, John.' 

' Yes, I am tired. I shall rest to-day. I think, instead of goings 

to church, a nap on the sofa will do me good. It is Easter Sunday, I 

remember, but that can't be helped.' 

Saturday. — * Oh, Mr. Smith, I'm sorry to come so late. But here*s 

a gentleman wants to give you an order. You're, tired to-night, I dare 

say, but ' 

* Oh, not at all — ^not at all. Ill be with you in a minute. Certainly ; 
most happy to come.' 

Sunday. — * Oh, Mr. Smith, sorry to disturb you. But we are 
rery much in want of a teacher in the Sunday School this afternoon. 
Could you oblige us? You are tired, no doubt; but it is a good 
cause.' 

*Well, really, no, I cannot. I am thoroughly tired out. Yon 
must try and find some one who is not engaged so much during the 
week.* 

Saturday. — * John, what do you think of that easy chair?* 

' Ah, yes ; I'll order it to-night. We have had a good week, and 
will treat ourselves a bit. We may as well be happy.' 

Sunday. — < John, some one has called to see if you will subscribe to 
the Missionary Society.' 

* I'm sure there's always some claim. Well, I suppose it won't do 
to refuse quite. Give them a shilling.' 

Saturday. — * Mr. Smith, there is a meeting of townsmen to-night, 
to talk over some improvements. The mayor hopes you will be there.' 

*' Thank you, yes. I shall be happy to attend, although it is my 
busiest evening.' 

Sunday. — ' Mr. Smith, there is a special service to-night, shall we 
see you ? ' 

* Thank you, no. Several other matters press on my mind just 
now ; I shall not be able to attend.' 







{The allusion is to a custom in Wales,) 



K the borders of fair Cambria, 
The maidens in the Spring, 
The loveliest, purest snowdrops, 

On Easter Tuesday bring ; 
And they give them to a maiden, 

And pray that she endnre. 
Ever faithfully preserving 

Her ohrism robe as pure. 

On the borders of fair Cambria, 
The maidens after Spring, 

The loveliest, purest lilies, 
Upon Whit Monday bring; 

And they give them to a maiden, 
6 



And pray that at the hour 
Of Confirmation she may prove 
The Holy Spirit's power. 

On the borders of fair Cambria, 

The maidens in the Spring, 
The loveliest, purest flovrerets. 

Upon Palm Sunday bring ; 
And they strew them o'er a maidenla 
grave, 

And bless the Heavenly love. 
That c^ed her fh>m this woddd of 
care 

To walk in white above. E. 
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BY 8AHX7EL B. JAMES, M.A. VIOAR OF N0RTHMAR8T0K, BUCKS. 

^ Dream of a Wedding j sign of a Burying J* 

JHE age of dreams has passed away with the age of miracles. 
There are, indeed, miracles every day, and dreams every 
night, even in this matter-of-fact age and generation ; but 
the old Egyptian, and Babylonian, ^and Israelitish dream- 
land of direct significance and reality, and the old, isolated, 
out-of-the-everyday-experience miracle, have given way to a dreamland 
that may be or may not be, now and then, specially instructive and 
prophetical, and to miracles that are familiar and do not astonish 
ordinary observers. 

Dreams now-a-days may often be traced to the preceding day's 
experiences and anticipations, the preceding day's diet or exercise, or 
want of exercise, and other such predisposing causes. After reading 
Robinson Ci^usoe a child goes to sleep and dreams of savages and camp- 
fires, and wakes up with a start of alarm ; after first witnessing an 
operation the young surgeon may find himself, in his sleep, sawing 
and cutting his way through a vista of amputations, ending in a medi- 
cal baronetcy and all its attendant pleasantnesses ; and we most of us 
know what it is to dream about any public entertainment or exhibition 
we may have seen the day before our dream of lions, or pictures, or 
aught else that is exhibited for public pleasure and public or private 
profit, impressed itself upon our slumbers. Sometimes these dreams are 
resemblances, sometimes distortions, of truth and fact ; an«^ sometimes, 
too, * dreams go by opposites,' as this proverb exemplifies. * If you 
dream of a wedding 'tis a sign of a burying,' is the full statement of the 
superstition. Not that it really is a sign of a burying. There is no 
rule about it whatever, no connexion of cause and effect about it what- 
ever. You would have the * burying * all the same, whether you 
dreamed about a wedding or any other event, or whether you dreamed 
or did not dream about anything at all. It is evidently only a kind of 
chance, this, * dreams going by opposites ;' or, if not a chance, there 
are circumstances other than superstitious that can account for it. 
Perhaps your friend or relative is very ill, and there is a change for the 
worse, which makes you go to bed thinking about it. You reflect, in a 
half-waking, half-sleeping half-hour, about her joys and sorrows since 
the time when * she went to church to be married, poor thing I' and 
you thereupon fall asleep and dream of her young face — still young, 
but now very pale and careworn — at the altar where she plighted her 
troth. Next morning you hear she is dead; and you say to the neigh- 
bours, ' Dear me I dear me I I knew I should hear something of the 
kind. " Dream of a wedding, sign of a burying.'* Poor Mary ! Well, 
she was a good wife, and a good mother, and a good creature altogether, 
too ; and she's gone to her rest, poor thing, I'm sure,' 

And there is, too, a link between these opposites, the wedding and 
the * burying,' which you have been acknowledging all this time, and 
which is very solemn and reaL Both the wedding and the funeral take 
place at church. If weddings were to take place at register offices, 
this proverb would perhaps go nearly out of fashion. The proverb is, 
I am sure, a proof of that invariable association of ideas which makes 
English people go in mind from font to altar, altar to churchyard* 
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Why, whenever (almost wherever ; whenever, except in chnrchyardless 
churches) the 'bride elect' goes tb church on that auspicious mom 



that everybody so well remembers, does she not go through the church- 
yard, sweeping sometimes the very graves as she passes along ? Ay, 
and those quiet, motionless, set faces that lie below, did they not 
once — a great many of them — go up that very same path that she ia 
going, full of young life and tremulous joy? Dream of a wedding! 
8 
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Why, yon hare only to think of a wedding, only to see a wedding, and 
it is linked to the thought of a bniying. See yon yonder white-haired 
patriarch, whose lips tremble with tiie silent blessing he is wishing the 
wedded pair, as he leans upon his staff and watches them leave the 
restry which he left so many, many, many years ago ? He is thinking 
of past days, and the tear that falls oyer the farrows of his venerable 
face is not a wet-blanket tear. No, no ! He is thinking* if I might 
put his thoughts into words, some such thoughts as these : — 

' Well, well 1 how many more weddings shall I see in this old 
church, I wonder ! It can*t be many more. I have can-ied this Jane 
Emery's mother — God bless her, and bless her mother, too ! — in my 
arms, as an infant, many is the time ; and this Jane herself, many is 
the time ; and now she's married 1 Ah, I shall soon be carried myself 
along that path they're going now, and the merry bells will be going a 
different time and tune then. Eighty-four come Candlemas-day, if I 
be spared. Bat there — I must go down and wish *em well, I must ; 
and wish 'em well I do, from the bottom of my heart. And so does 
the parson, I know. He's got a funeral to-day, and he must find it 
solemn work, marryin' and buryin', christenin' and marryin', he must.* 

This is the connexion of cause and effect that makes a dream of the 
wedding to be considered as a sign of the burying. Dreams are, as I 
started with saying, not often to be relied upon. They may be true 
by iikfis or opposites, by directions or by indirections, but if so they are 
it is generally but a chance tnith, an accidental coincidence. It is like 
starting for a journey upon a Friday, like seeing a letter in the candle, 
like spilling salt upon the table, and like a number of other events and 
casualties that mean nothing in particular. There was said, indeed, to 
be a shipowner who suffered loss from defying the Friday superstition. 
He called his jhip the ' Friday,* it is said, and had her launched and 
.started on the Friday, and she was wreckqd I But does anybody in his 
sober senses venture to say, whatever his susceptible mind may think, 
that the ship — if ever there was such a ship and such a shipwreck— 
would not have been lost under another name and if launched upon an* 
other day? Supposing that the voyage had been a prosperous one, 
few people would ever have heard of the matter : it would have been 
confined to the sailors and seaports more immediately interested. But 
because a popular superstition was strengthened by this fact or fiction, 
it is spread abroad and cited as a proof that Friday is an unlucky day 
to start on. Surely most readers have travelled on a Friday, and have 
dreamed of a wedding, without either a breakdown of Jbhe train or a 
letter with black edge being the consequence, or even immediately fol- 
lowing in order of time. There is nothing like statistics. Do railway 
accidents generally happen on Fridays, and have bereaved ones gene- 
rally dreamed of weddings the night before their bereavement? That 
is qnite the question. 

There is a popular saying which resembles somewhat, both as 
regards its fallacy and its general bearing, the Church proverb about 
dreams, and weddings, and burials. If you meet a magpie in the sin- 
gular, or magpies in the plural, your ^ fate ' is to be influenced in the 
ratio of ' one for sorrow, two for mirth, three for a wedding, and four 
for a birth.' But if yon see first one magpie, and then, after a mile or 
BO, two magpies more, what is ^ the rule of the road,' I wonder 7 
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There is, no doubt^ ' something ' in the proverb, and ' something * 
in the saying ; but this ' something * is not half so great a somethi^ 
as, and qoite a different kind of something from, the popular super- 
stition. If one ' dreams of/ in the sense of setting heart upon, ' a 
redding/ it sometimes may be a sign that Death, the (at times) great 
Prc7entiye Officer, shall lift the thoughts to things abore. And there 
may be a hnndred other possibilities of interpretation! to modifj the 
popular view of the matter. 



intemperattce^ 



LOOK not upon the wine when it 
Is red within the oup ; 
Stay not for Pleasure when she fills 

Her tempting beaker up : 
Though dear its depths and rich its 

glow, 
A spell of madness lurks below. 

They say 'tis pleasant on 'the lip. 

And merrj' on the brain ; 
They say it stirs the sluggish blood. 

And dulls the tooth of pain. 
Ay, — but within its glowing deeps, 
Unseen, a sUnging serpent sleeps. 



Its rosy lights wiU torn to fire. 
Its coolness change to thirst; 

And by its mirth within the brain 
A sleepless worm is nursed : 

There's not a bubble at the brim 

That does not cany food for him. 

Then dash the brimming oup asidet 
And spiU its purple wine : 

Take not its madness to thy lip — 
Let not its curse be thine. 

'Tis red and rich — ^but grief and woe 

Are hid those rosy depths below. 




I. — THE MAN WHO CAME LATB. 

had no time to ask a blessing on the service for himsdf ox 
his neighbours. 
He missed the Confession and the Absolution. 
He disturbed others who had oome in time. 
He disturbed the minister. 

He showed pretty plainly that he did not consider as much 
respect due to God's House as to ms own place of business. 
He set a bad example to others. 
He missed a blessing for himself. 

II. — THE MAN WHO CAME EARLY. 

He had time to take his seat quietly, snd get comf ortaUy warm or cool, 
as the case might be. 

He had time for a quiet and refreshing sesson of prajer before the service 
b^gan. 

He disturbed nobody. 

He showed due respect for the time and nlac^ and also for Him Who 
has promised always to meet those who are gatnerea in His Name. 

He was able to join in tiie tohoie service, and to be in time for it 

He set a good example to others. 

He won a blessing for himself. 

Suppose every member of the congregation were to be in his or her place 
five mmutes before service commencecL and should spend that five minutes 
in earnest praver for the Ohurch ana her missions, the cosgregatien. the 
school, the clergy and himself or heiself; what would be lostP What 
might not be gained ? — ' L. £. G.' in HQitie and Abroad,' 
10 
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|H£RE came a lime, however, when poor old Lock grew 
too feeble to guard Lift secret, and so Alice came one day to 
know about the little bag. 

' Oh father ! * she exclaimed with a cry of relief, ' I did 
not know you had all this money ! IVe been wondering 
where in the world we were to get any, for to-morrow I shall not have 
a bit of bread nor a pinch of tea left in the house, and there'll be 
nothing coming in till Monday when I take back my work, and that's 
three days to go.' i 

' Then we'll be to go,' replied the old man, clutching with his 
bony fingers the dirty bag. ' This weren't saved to spend like that^ ^ 
I tell 'ee. We might eat and drink it in a month, and be none the 
better when it were gone — none the better nor we are now ; and then, 
how am 1 to get put in my grave like a decent man as has known 
better days ? No, Alice, I tell 'ee once for all, this hasn't been kept 
to go a bit here and a bit there; it won't be spent while I'm alive, I'll 
see to that,' and he put both hands over his treasure. ^ And if you don't 
bury me with it, I won't rest quiet in my grave, and so I tell you,* 
' But, father, we shall have nothing to eat.' 
' We've been nigh clammed afore, we've only got to do it again.' 
^ But you are so ill ; you can't stand clamming now.' 

* Tell Paul Crowley, then; he won't see me want.' 

' What! ask him for money, when you have got so much?' cried 
Alice. 

* I tell you I haven't got it — not to spend,' exclaimed the old man 
impatiently. ' It's burying money, that is; can't you hear what I'm 
telling of you ?' 

* It's yours, to do what you like with,' replied Alice gently. * Isn't 
it of more consequence to be comfortable ^vhile you are alive than to 
have a handsome funeral?' 

* Don't you think 1 thought of that afore ? Is it so easy to be a 
saving a shilling here and another there that I'd ha' done it if I'd 
thought such a deal about being comfortable? Now I'm not going 
to be worretted: that money won't be touched, and so you'd best for^'Ct 
it's here. I'd never have let you sec it till I were most gone if I could 
have helped it, and only then to make you promise to 6j)eud it as I've 
a mind : you promise now, and then it'll be off my mind.^ 

But Alice would not promise ; she hoped that he would he per- 
suaded to make his store useful to himself, and trusted tliat ^vhen actual 
want pressed upon them he would part with a few shillings, and she 
refused to promise anything that gave her sanction to the secret hoard- ' 
ing of this money while they were constantly receiving hcl}> botii from ■ 
Paul and Mr. Roberts. 

The veiy next day it happened that Paul looked in upon the old a 
man, and asked how they were getting on. 

* We're pretty well at a standstill,' said the old fellow. * Alice have 
t-aken my best coat to sell. I'll never want to put it ou again ; 
maybe that'll bring in enough to carry on till Monday.' 

* What ! is it come to that. Lock ?' said Paul kindly. 

* You won't find a deal in the cupboard, I doubt, if yon look as you 
go down,' replied the old man, sullenly; * but I'm not complaining.' 

* Nonsense, Ben! wlio ever said you were? But I can't have this, yoa 
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know. I couldn't eat my own dinner if I thought you'd got none. Now 
look here — suppose we just settle that yon have a trifle regularly, 
every week ; I can afford it, and yon need it, bo it is all just as it 
should be.' 

* You be very kind, Paul,' said Lock, looking up at him; ' there's 
not many that would do like yon.' 

* Lots who would do much better,' said Paul, rising. * 111 look m 
again soon;' and shaking hands with Lock, he went downstairs to 
avoid further thanks, and met Alice as she entered the house. 

* You didn*t get much for the coat; eh, Alice 7* he said, with a 
smile. 

' Did father tell yon?' she asked, quickly, not noticing the pleasant 
look that accompanied the words. 

* Yes, my dear; why shouldn't he ?' 

Paul was not above seven years older than Alice, but he remembered 
her when she was a child ; and he often called her * my dear.' 
' Did he ask you to help us?' she continued. 

* No, he never does ; but, all the same, 1 am not going to let old 
friends want, so I've told him to depend on me for a little help 
every week, just to keep him comfortable. You can't do much at the 
gloving, and attend to him, too ; so you must have money from some- 
where. There are not many best coats to sell ? ' 

Alice did not answer, and he was afraid he had vexed her. 

* My dear, I didn't mean anything unkind.' 

* I know.' 

* And mind, there's to be no more pawning or selling ; I can't hav& 
it. Where's the coat ?' 

* Cooks took it.' 

<Very well, Cooks shall bring it back. Is there anything else 
gone ?' 

* Nothing to hurt,' said Alice, still speaking in a half-hearted way 
that troubled Paul. 

* What is it, my dear ? ' he asked, putting his hand kindly on her 
shoulder ; * you're troubled some way; what is it ?' 

* Alice r cried the old man, sharply, from the upper room, *come 
here, I want you.' ^ 

* Come again to-morrow, Paul, please come to-morrow,' and she 
went quickly upstairs. 

* What have you been saying? ' asked old Lock, sharply. * What have 
you been telling him?' 

* Who it was took your coat. He said it should come back.' 

* Anything else ?' 

* No;' 

* I won't have no word of this, mind,' he whispered, putting his 
hand under the pillow, where lay his store ; * I won't have you telling 
folk I've got aught.' 

* And father, are you going to take his money when you have 
all that of your own?' 

* I've took it afore ; where's the harm ? We have had many a 
half-crown of him that weren't worked for.' 

Alice did not answer for a minute. * I'll have nothing to do with 
such ways,' she said, resolutely, after thinking tor a short time. * If 
12 
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Paul Crowley's going to give 70a s weekly allowance, whicli was what 
lie meant, as far as I coold make oat, TU not finger a penny till 
he knows yon'ye got money hid away. It*s downright cheating, that's 
what it is, to take from him when yon have it of your own.' 

The old man sat np and gasped with rage; for a moment he 
conld not speak, but when the words came there was such a torrent of 
abuse, such bitter, unkind things spoken of the Past, that Alice trem- 
bled as she stood and listened; but she kept firmly to her point. 

' IVe come down low enough, it don't need you to tell me that,' she 
replied, when at length he was obliged to pause from want of breath ; 
* but I haven't come so low as to cheat a man as is trying to help us.' 

* Who wants to cheat him? We're no living money ; it would be 
a lie if you said we had,' cried Lock ; ' don't I tell you it's burying 
money?' 

' Tell Aim, then,' said Alice, firmly. 

< ril do nothing of the sort,' cried Lod^ 
•Then I shall.' 

' And force me to part with it ; and then when I am gone — and the 
sooner that is the better — ^you'll be pleased, / know, for all your soft 
false ways, — then youll hare me put in the grave as if I was a dog. I 
knows you, you false thing, you! You've turned mighty honest, you 
have ; pity you didn't care a bit about it afore, I'd not have had you 
hanging about me and earning a shilling or two where you might have 
been taking pounds and everything found. Get along, I hate such 
ways!' 

' So do I,' said Alice, bitterly ; < I hate tbera worse than you, for I 
know them better, and what they come to, and that's why I won't give 
in to them now.* 

The woman drew her shawl more closely round her as she spoke, 
and her teeth chattered as if with cold ; but it was a bright August 
day, and the air was hot and sultiy; yet, for all that, she was cold, and 
her worn face looked older, and the sad eyes were fiill of unforgotten 
pain as the mem<M'y of the dark Past swept over her. 

' You've no call to talk of that,' she said, after a moment. * Father, 
you might let it be.* 

' Then yon let me be,' returned the old man, savagely, < and don't be 
meddling wT what is no business of your'n.' 

' I canH take Paul's money while youVe got that, and him not 
knowing.' 

Ben Lock raised himself in bed, and bent his haggard face towaida 
her, while he clutched the money. 

< Tve heard tell of '< Set a thief to catch a thief; " did they teach 
you so in Bodmin Jail, that you're so sharp on me, my gell ?* 

There was a d^th of malice in his tone as he went on, < If you 
tell one thing, m tell another. Now you know,' and he fell back on 
his pillow, half fainting from excitement and exhaustion. 

< Very well,* said the woman, quietly; 'if yon think it will do yott 
any good, vou're welcome.* 

She lert the room and went downstairs, and took out her gloving 
and began to stitch. Her father up in his room heard the dick of the 
needle after a time, and gave a sigh of relief. 

< I thought I might have riled her a bit too much; but nothing 
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seems to stir her. She knows I won't tell; what would be the nseof 
letting folk drag oar name through the dirt? She knows I wouldnt tell.* 

But Alice did not know it. When he spoke he had fullj meant to 
hetraj her secret, and an impalse of passion might lead him to do it at 
any moment; Alice was perfectly aware of it. She saw that, dearly as 
he valued the respectabihty of his name, he yalued his treasured money 
more, and if he was obliged to part with it he might go all lengths in 
his desire for revenge. > 

' There's no end to it, no end,' she thought as her needle flew through 
the delicate kid that would perhaps grace a lady's hand at fete or 
flower-show. ' Haven't I suffered enough ? Haven't I been punished 
enough ? Weren't the piison, and the trial, and the shame enough, 
without having it all cast up at me again ? All the people here tnm- 
ing and pointing at me I There's not a child in the town but will fling 
words at me if he tells.' 

She raised her eyes as these bitter thoughts passed through her 
brain, and saw George Jackson and his little sister gathering hare* 
bells from the hedgerow. They nodded to her, and came across the 
road with their flowers. 

* Wilt have some ?* asked George, abruptly, after the manner of 
boys. 

' Mine posy 1 ' exclaimed the little girl. * Mine posy best !' and she 
held up her bunch to Alice. 

' May I have some V ' said the sad woman. 

' Yes, me give you some, mine posy I' and down sat the child in the 
dusty road and proceeded to untie her flowers. Alice stopped her work 
and watched the little flng^s. 

' Dere, you have posy, me have posy i' and having made the divi- 
sion to her satisfaction, the child scrsmbled up on to her fat legs and 
laid one bunch of blue hare-bells on Alice's lap, while she clasped the 
remainder with her chubby fist. 

* You like mine posy?' she inquired, doubtful when, after a mo- 
ment's pause, Alice had taken no notice of her or her offering. 

' Yes, Jenny, I like them very much. Kiss me.' 

* You kiss me for posy,' repHed Jenny, who thought herself entitled 
to receive the kiss rather than to give it after her lib^al offering. 

Alice smiled^ and kissed the pretty dirty face ; and then George and 
Jenny trotted down the road, and Alice looked after them thinking,-* 

* Perhaps to-morrow they will be told — they won't give me flowers 
then.' 

When she first came to Sturton the dread of her secret becoming 
known was ever present to her imagination, but as years passed on, and 
no one from the distant scene of her sin and shame had crossed her path, 
the fear grew less vivid, and she almost forget to think about it ; but now 
it had revived with double force, and she felt that never while her 
father lived could she be quite safe from betrayal. This was a heavy 
addition to the burden already enough to weigh her down, but there 
was no help for it; she had asked in weary impatience if there was 
no end of her penance ; she was beginning to realise that there was 
none, to understand that the full wages of sin take a long time 
in their payment, sometimes even a whole life. Alas ! how many 
other man and women who have yielded to a sudden temptation, and 
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then haye endnred for long yean the penalty of a moment's crime, 
have learnt by degrees that bitter tmthi There is something awfiil iir 
the thonght that in one moment all the earthly Fatnre may be blighted, 
that one action, done almost without thonght, one temptation given 
way to through carelessness, has power to banish the light from the 
coming years and to make all the Future dark. Alice was right. 
There is no end to sin, and the consequences of sin, in this world: 
sometimes they come upon the sinner, sometimes upon the yictim, 
sometimes upon a wholly innocent person; but as surely as sin is com- 
mitted, so surely some one suffers, and though Qod, for Christ^s sake, 
may forgive, and the tears of repentance may wash the stain from the 
Book of Record, yet the law of retribution remains the same, and wheu 
the sour grapes are eaten some one's teeth are set on edge. 

But Alice was not destined to suffer public shame. She held to her 
determination, and when Paul came again he was told of the secret 
hoard; but with the easy disregard of small sums which comes of 
wealth, he did not dweU much upon Ben's treasure. 

' You were quite right to tell, Alice; it would not have been honest 
to keep it to yourself: but after all he is an old man, and old people 
have fancies. I dare say he has pleased himself ever so in getting that 
money together ; it would be a pity to make him give it up: you'll be 
the better for it by-and-by.' 

* No one will be the better for it, Paul: but tliat doesn't matter; 
if you like to give to him, knowing all, it's kinder of you than I ever 
expected any one would be to us. But eveiy penny is to go on his 
funeral. It seems odd that he should care so much about what's done 
to him after he's dead and so little about the hardships while he's 
liring. He nerer grumbles at being well-nigb clammed, yet he wants 
to be buried as grandly as the best.' 

' You've been out of 6tnrton a good bit, Alice, and you dont know 
how Sturton people think about funerals; your father is only like the 
rest. I could tell you a score of names now, names you'd little think of, 
of people who are in debt to me pounds more than they can oyer pay, 
because they would have a funeral go out of their house in style. Idx, 
Boberts has been talking about it to me, for he sees better than any 
one the mischief of spending so much, not to speak of its makings 
funerals the wrong sort of thing altogether. Shall I get him to talk 
to your father?' 

'If yon like, but it won't make any difference. Do jcxi think 
talking will alter a man when his mind has been set on a thing for 
years?' she asked. 

' It's altered mine,' said Paul simply. * I should have done like the 
rest if Mr. Roberts hadn't set me to read the service.' 

'What service?' 

' The Burial Service, my dear. " Read it," he says, ** and then see 
if funerals were meant to be like tea-parties.' And I read it through 
that nighty and I made up my mind that if I could help Sturton fdk 
to see tilings as I saw them, I'd do it, and that if it eyer fell to me 
to have a burying from my house it should be the church part, not the 
undertaker's part, that should be made account of.* 

* It passes me why they should trouble themselves one way or the 
other : when folk are dead, they're free from all bother. I reckon 
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there's many that will be so glad to be qniet they won't scarce mind 
whether they are buried or not/ said Alice, hardly heeding his words. 
Paul looked at her as she spoke. 

* YonVe seen trouble, Alice! Nay, I'm not asking what it is — I 
don't want to know,' he added hastily, seeing how she started and' 
tnmed pale. * But there's a deal of comfort for such as you in the- 
bnrial part of the Prayer-book. Like leaving everything behind and 
starting afresh after a rest : that don't seem to make death so very 
bad, does it?' 

* I'm not afeard of dyhig; living is harder.' 

* Maybe, but we've got to do what's set us.' 

* And what's set you is none so hard,' replied the worn woman v 
' none so hanl but what it's easy done, I reckon.' 

Paul looked at her again. 

* I suppose folk think so yet; whiles Fih tired, Alice, work's worky. 
whether it brings in money or whether it only keeps folk from clam- 
ming and striving, and there are times when I'm very weary.' 

* Are you, Paul? I'm sorry, it looks as if you had no care, no^ 
trouble, no sorrow ; yet you're kind to them as has lots of them. Go' 
and see father, and talk to him a bit, happen he'll listen to you.' 

But old Lock would not listen. 

* It's all very well for you, Paul Crowley ; if you was to die to- 
morrow, your burying would be the grandest Sturton town has e\^r set 
eyes on: you don't need to lie awake nights thinking of the parish 
coffin, and none to follow you to your grave.' 

* If I was to die to-morrow I should have the plainest funcrat 
Bturton has seen this many a day,' said Paul, quietly. 

* Nav, now, would you ? ' 
' Yes.' 

* How canst thou be sure ?' 

* Because I have left written word about it, and my wife knows- 
what I think. Big funerals are the ruin of Sturton. Keep your 
money, Ben; but don't tie them down to spending it on a grand 
faneral.' 

* Well, my lad, if thee sets the example, Til follow,' said the oVX 
man with a slow chuckle ; ' but thee*ll have to look sharp if thee is to 
be buHed afore me.' 

Four days later the sadden toll of the passing bell had startled 
Ben Lock from his evening doze. He sat up counting the strokes as 
tbey beat across the summer air. 

* Who is it for, Alice ?' he asked, as she came softly to his side. 
* Who is it for ?' he repeated, impatiently turning round when she diil 
not answer, and then he saw that her lips were trembling, and tluit 
heavy tears were falling down her thin cheeks. 

* Can't thee speak ? Who's gone?' 

* Paul Crowley,' she said, with a sob; and throwing her apron over 
her head she passed swiftly away to her own room. 



(To be continued.) 
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27itf Military Orders. — II. Knights Templars, or Red-Cross Knighis, 

* And on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 
Por whose sv^eet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living ever. Him adored : 
Upon his shield the like was also scored, 
For sovereign hope, which in His help he had. 
Eight, faithfal, true, he was in deed and word, 
But of his cheere did seem too solemn sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad (dreaded).* 

Speksek, Faerie Queene, 

|HE spirit of enterprise had been shown in such a marked 
manner by the members of St. John's Hospital at J^^ru- 
saleni, that it is nothing of a surprise to ^nd that soon 
the Hospitallers had imitators. Very quickly after those 
religious knights had ventured to become * MiUtary Friars,' 
there was another little knot of men ready to start a new community. 
It may be^ that these eager enthusiasts saw with some shade of envy 
the public favour bestowed on the Hospitallers, and desired to obtain 
for themselves a share of that respect and esteem. . 

The honour of being founders of this new * Order' is due to Hagh 
de Paycns and Geoffrey (or Ganfred) de Saint Omer, and six or peven 
other individuals whose names have not come down to us. These 
worthies had seen with shame the ills inflicted on pilgrims by the 
Mahometan inhabitants of Palestine as they passed from the sea- 
eoast to Jerusalem. Tales of oppression and hard usage had been 
reported so frequently, that at last the step was taken of forming a 
company of able and trustworthy Christians, whose duty it should be 
to preserve order along the line of road from Acre and other seaports 
to Jerusalem. It is said that for the first nine years, llld~27, there 
were only nine members of this brotherhood. 

The kind of persons these Templars had to defend and procure 
safe-conduct for, who were called Palmers, is thus described by one of 
our most gifted early English poets, Spenser, — 
' A silly man, in simple weeds forewome. 
And soiled with dast of tibe long dried way ; 
His sandales were with toilsome travell torne. 
And face all taad with scorohing sunny ray, 
As he had traveild many a sommer's day 
Through boyling sands of Arabie and Inde; 
And in his hand a Jacob's stafTe, to stay 
His weary limbs upon ; and eke behind 
His scrip did hang, in which his needments he did bind.* 

Faerie QMeene^ Book I. 
Such a company was sure, however, to attract associates when it 
had established itself and made known its purposes. The energy and 
courage displayed in dealing with the Mahometan robbers by these 
Christian worthies soon came to be favourably spoken of in Jerusalem, 
and to be reported in the states of Western Europe. So praiseworthy 
did the object appear in the eyes of men of mark, that in a little 
while there were numerous applications for admission to the ranks of 
the Order — applica lions, too, not from mere common folk, but from 
members of good families in France, Italy, England, and other 
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countries. The re- 
nown and abilitj 
of the first few 
members were so 
celebrated, that 
nnmbers of high- 
born men craved 
admittance to the 
Order. 

A home was 
given for the mem- 
bers of the Order 
by King Baldwin 
IT., who began to 
reign a.d. 1118. 
The spot assigned 
was close to the 
Temple of the Holy 
Scpulchre,and from 
the fact of their 
residence being so 
nigh the Temple, 
the title of Tem- 
plars was taken by 
the knights. In 
their earliest years 
the members of the 
Order are reported 
to have been ex- 
tremely poor; in- 
deed so poor, that 
food and clothing 
had to be found for 
them by the Hos- 
pitallers. Matthew 
Paris, an old chro- 

A KNIOHT TEMPLAH. f ^^^^^A "f^l ^^""^ 

the Order had a 
seal, on which the figures of two men on one horse were engraven, as a 
symbol of the narrowness of their means. They styled themselves 
* Soldiers of Christ,' and * Poor Fellow-Soldiers of Christ and the 
Temple of Solomon.' 

Finding them exceedingly useful as guardians of the peace in 
lus kingdom, Baldwin treated them with favour, and conferred on 
them gifts and honours. The Patriarch of Jerusalem — Stephen — 
was also kindly disposed towards them, inasmuch as through their 
assiduity travellers were able to come up to the Holy Places with 
but little fear of harm. The Hospitallers also regarded these 
brave, active, and self-denying men with the utmost affection. The 
Patriarch went so far in his zeal to assist them, that he prayed 
Pope Honoriua II. to confirm the Order ; which request was granted 
at the Council of Troyes, a.d. 1128. Eyerard was elected as first 
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Grand Master of the Order, and held that office for about eight 
years. 

The vows taken on admission as a Knight Templar were * poverty, 
chastity, obedience, and to defend pilgrims coming to the Holy Sepulchre.* 



EFFIGIES ON THE TOMBS OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

What kind of life the knights were expected to lead may be judged of 
^y an exhortation addressed to them on a certain occasion by St. 
Bernard. *They were never to be idle, mending their old clothes 
when wanting other work ; never to hawk, hunt, play chess, or dice, 
or witness plays. They were to arm themselves with faith within, 
vrith steel without ; to aim more at strength than pomp ; to be feared, 
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not admired; to strike terror ifith their yaloar, not stir oovetonsness 
with their wealth in the heart of their enemies.* 

Pope HoDorias II., after the fashion of the times, sanctioned as 
the peculiar habit of these Knights Templars a white mantle. In a 
few years after, however, these raliant and daring men had shown 
such an amount of readiness and promptitude in the discharge of 
their duties, that Pope Engenius III. honoured them with the special 
priyilege of wearing a cross of red cloth sewn on the mantle at the 
breast. From this circumstance thej are frequently spoken of as 
*' Bed-Gross Knights.' From about this time in their history there 
was a regular and withal rapid rise in wealth and popularity. Large 
manors were conferred upon the community, and men of very highest 
rank entered the Order. The fatigues and hardships and losses con- 
sequent on membership were no hindrance, but, on the contrary, appear 
to have had a certain charm for resolute and high-minded soldiers. 

In course of time, the Knights Templars, who regarded them* 
selves as allies of the king and not as his subjects, entered upon a 
wider sphere of work. From being maintainers of a safe journey for 
pilgrims between Acre and Jerusalem, they became a very strong and 
well-trained body of troops, able to assist materially the forces of the 
king in his battles with Mahometan enemies. Indeed, by the year 
A.D. 1150, when a march was proposed against Damascus, it was 
observed that the ELnights of the Red Cross were amongst the best 
armed, best mounted, best drilled soldiers in the army. It is worthy 
of remark, that occasionally this spirit of independence and self- 
reliance, which was constantly shown, suffered severe mortifications, 
by defeat and humiliations at the hanck of foes. An instance of this 
rebuke occurred about a.d. 1154. The town of Ascalon was besieged. 
Baldwin promised the Knights Templars, who were great favourites 
with him, the spoil of the town if they could take it. The order 
came — ^none but Templars were to make the attempt. Their rashness 
or their lust of gain cost them their lives. 

Henceforward, the Eaughts Templitrs may be regarded more 
properly as an independent corps of the Christian army in Palestine 
than as members of a small and insignificant. Order. Frequently 
they refused to act with the Royal troops, and on certain occasions 
they espoused the cause of men who had little love for Christ and 
4he Holy Places. 

A very startling reminder that these knights at times were not 
«o prudent or flEdthful as their vows would bespeak them, is afforded 
in a diort sentence in Fuller's Holi^ War, p. 311, — < 12 Templars 
hanged for traitors, a.d. 1165.' Very questionable also was their 
behaviour when refusing King Almeric aid in his attack on Egypt. 
It is more than probable that this conduct arose from jealousy of tiie 
rival Order of Hospitallers. 
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'■ Lo, I come : in* the Tolome of tbe book it is written of Me, I delight 
to do Thy will, my God : yea, Thy law is within my heart.* It is 
the loftiest height of perfection — the fall, willing, joyful submission 
of the heart in love to God. It is a glorious thing to find within the 
conscience of a man a profound sense of duty, an abiding conviction 
that the will of God is Uie true rule of his life, and a steady resolution 
to act according to this conviction ; but it is a far nobler thing to find 
the heart so united to God in love, so submitted to Him in humility 
and faith that it has no will other than His will, and no desire that 
His will should be other than it is. And such was the heart of Christ: 
*• Mj meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish His 
work.' And this is the new heart which He gives to His faithful and 
loving people. This is the heart of that * new creature ' which is truly, 
and spiritually, and livingly in Christ Jesus. Dear brethren, is this 
the heart which He has given to ns ? Has such a spirit been wrought 
in us by the grace of our Lord ? * I mvst be about my Fathers business ;* 

not, because I shall be punished if I neglect it; that is the spirit of 

a slave : not, because I shall be rewarded if I rightly perform it; that 
is the spirit of a hireling : but because He is my Father, because I am 
His child, because I have more reasons for loving Him than ever child 
had for loving its most pure, and loving, and devoted human parent, 
because He has stopped at no sacrifices in order to gain my love, be- 
canse He has so drawn my heart towards Him by the precious blood- 
shedding of His dear Son, by the blessed gift of His Holy Spirit, that 
He has taught me to love Himself supremely and to love no other will 
but His. 

III. Happy the child of God who can sincerely utter words like 
these, or treasure such thoughts in his heart. Happy they that have 
learnt that such thoughts are their truest and best and happiest, and all 
that are at vaiianoe with them are a sorrow, and a burden, and a grief. 
Yet, even words like these do not exhaust the full meaning of our 
Lord's words : for He could not only say, * I must be about my Father's 
business,' there is an inward necessity requiring this of me ; bnt He 
could appeal to His mother's knowledge that such was the spirit and 
the rule of His life: * Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business?*. These twelve years I have lived in your presence, and how 
can ye ask me what I have been doing ? In your absence as in your 
sight' one thought possesses me, one impulse urges me on— my Fathers 
will, my Father's work, my Father's business. 

Well were it for us, if we could thus appeal to the testimony even 
of those who love us best and judge us most indulgently I O how full 
of peace would be our hearts, how full of spiritual power would be our 
lives, how pleasing and acceptable to God, how full of gracious in- 
fluences and richest blessings to man 1 
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DURSLEY-continned. 

CHUKCH REGISTEK. 
Baptibhs. 
March 14— Christopher, son of William and Sarah Harrold. 
„ „ Kate Elizabeth, daughter of Mary Ann Mills, 
„ 21 — Charles, son of John and Ann Cross. 
„ „ George, son of Oswald and Caroline Harrold. 
„ 28— Eachel Mary, daughter of James and Eachel Butcher. 
Masbiage. 
March 25— John Henry Osmond to Charlotte White. 

BUBIALS. 

March 1 — William Henry Mills, aged 4 months. 
„ 2 — Charles Whittard, aged 1 year. 
99 4 — Thomas French, aged 72 years. 

„ 10-^Martin Woodward, aged 23 years. 

99 11 — Matilda Underwood, aged 41 years. 

>9 22 — Ann Talboys, aged 82 years* 

„ 25 — Charlotte Elliott, aged 37 years. 

EING-STANLET. 

At the Confirmation, which was administered by the Bishop of the 
Diocese in 8tonehouse Church on the 24th March, 50 candidates 
were presented by the Clergy of this Parish. One female candidate 
who had to leave for London a few days before, was confirmed on 
Sunday the 30th, by the Bishop of London, in the Church of 
S. Laurence, Jewry. 

The Services in Holy Week will be— on Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, Matins at 1 1 o'clock, and Evensong at 4. 
On Wednesday, Matins at 1 1 o'clock, and Service in School-house at 
7.45 p.m. On Good Friday, Matins, Litany, and Ante-Communion 
Service with Sermon at 10.30, and Evensong with Sermon at 6.30. 

On Easter Day there will be a celebration of Holy Communion 
at 8.15 a.m , and also at the 10.30 a.m. Service. On Monday and 
Tuesday in Easter Week there will be Morning Service at 11 o'clock. 

SCHOOL ACCOUITT, 1872-73. 

Eecbived. £ s. d. 

Balance from 1871 9 9 J 

Grant 90 19 

Endowment 19 10 6 

Voluntary Contributions 89 5 

Betton's Charity, 2 years 10 

Collections in Church for Sunday and Day Schools . . 8 8 9 

School Pence 47 15 4 

Sale of Books, Slates, &o ^ 17 4 

Science and Art Department Grant 5 6 

Balance due to Treasurer • 4 17 7|^ 

£236 4 
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Dl9BTJB8£B. £ 

Salaries to Teachers 177 

Pupil Teacher and Monitors 17 

Books and Stationery 11 

Materials for Needlework 1 

Fuel and Lighting 10 

Cleaning, Repairs, and Gravel for Paths, &c 16 

Other Expenses ••••••• 1 



B. 


d. 


3 
13 


.!' 


18 


9 


8 


7 


7 


9 


2 
5 


S' 



£236 4 



The day of Inspection having been changed from the 3 1st October 
to the 31st January next following, the above account is for 15 
months. The account for 12 months in the same proportion would 
be :— Heceipts, £184. IBs. 2d. Disbursed, £188. 16s. 4d. 
Balance due to Treasurer, £3. 18s. 2d. 

The Eeport of the Examination and Inspection in February last 
has not yet been received. 

The Night School was examined on Monday, the 20th March, by 
Mr. Davies. There were presented 22 boys and 8 girls. Tbo average 
attendance for the season just closed was 34. 

CflUROH REGISTER. 
Baptism. 
March 5 — Charles (adult), son of Jeremiah and Sarah Mills, Shute 
Lane. 

Bttbials. 
March 8 — Jane Mills, aged 1 year. 
„ 22 — Frances BuUer, aged 54 years. 

STINGHCOMBE. 

There are Special Services for Lent held in Church on Friday 
evenings besides the usual Week-day Services. The Sermons have 
been preached by The Rev. Canon Madan, Rector of Dursley, and 
Rural Dean; The Rev. Canon Randall, Yicarof St. Mary, Redcliff; 
The Rev. H. H. Hardy, Rector of Horfield ; and The Rev. C. C. 
Browne, Rector of Uley. The Sermon on Friday the 4th, will, it is 
hoped, be preached by The Rev. E. C. Oldfield, the Rector of 
Minchinhampton. 

The Evening Service on the Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday before Easter will be at 7.30, when a Sermon or Lecture 
will be delivered on the subjects brought before us by the Church at 
that season. 

The Rev. R. J. Cooper's legacy to the poor of this parish has 
been distributed during the past winter in the form of biiead and 
Boup at Sir George Provost's house, and has been much appreciated 
by the recipients. 

Our readers will be glad to be informed that the last accounts 
of the Rev. J. Arthur Rawlins, formerly Curate of this Parish, are 
very satisfactory. He has passed the winter in the Island of 
Madeira, where he stiU remains. He is much better for his stay in 
that place. 
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The Atrald, in which the Aliens went oat, had reached Melbourne 
on the I at of March, as we have been informed by telegraph. 
Private advices have also been received from Table Bay, South 
Africa, stating that they were forced to put into that place, owing 
to damage again sustained by the machinery of the steamer. Had 
it not been for the telegram, therefore, these advices might have 
caused alarm among the friends of the emigrants, especially after 
the fate of the Northieet. 

Friends will be glad to hear that Thomas Brazington, the organ- 
blower and under-gardener at Sir Qeorge Prevost's, is now at the 
Sanatorium, at Weston-super-Mare, where he will no doubt soon re- 
gain his health and strength, after having been laid up so long. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
March 8 — Charles Edward, son of Joseph and Elizabeth Collins. 
„ 16— Joseph, son of Alfred and Elizabeth Watts. 

ULEY with OWLPEN. 

It is proposed that there shall be another Entertainment of 
Headings and Music on Easter Monday. 

Mr. Hunt, one of the Lay Clerks at Gloucester Cathedral, who is 
aeting as Choir Master of the Choral Union, has twice given the 
Uley Choir an evening's instruction. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL ACCOUNT, 1872. 

EXPBNDITURS. £ B. d. 

Balance on Jan. 31, 

1872 13 

Master's Salary . . 89 

Assistants 47 

Apparatus, &c. . • 5 

Fuel 4 

Cleansing & Repairs 15 
Fire Insurance • . 



IircouiB. £ 


8. 


d. 


Government Grant 67 


6 





Night School Grant 4 


1 


8 


Interest from Trustees 9 








Subscriptions .... 47 


11 





Children's Fees . . 38 


4 


7 


Books sold to Children 3 


14 


10 


Other sources .... 2 


1 


3 


Due to Treasurer. . 4 


2 


8J 


£176 


2 


Oh 



6 
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18 


11 


13 


.1 


4 


5 


s 


6 






£176 2 Oi 



This account shows an apparent debt of £4. 2b. 8id. on the 
School. It is not a real debt, because this School Year has been by 
direction of the Education Department a year of 14 months. This 
caused the apparent balance of £13 against the School in Jan., 1872. 
The Grant for 14 months has now been received, which ought to 
bring a favourable balance at the end of the present year. 

The Report of the Inspector) which took place on Feb. 7th, has 
been received. The late master having been for Bome time in very 
bad health, and the present master having only been in charge of 
the School 10 days, the School was not likely to be in a rery good 
condition. 

Some fault is accordingly found, " the singing is indifferent," and 
the irregular attendance of some of the children is complained of. 
Altogether a better report will have to be obtained next year, when 
we hope we may be spared the serere illness among teachers 
or children which has so seriously affected the last few years. 
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The Beporfc on the Infant School and Pnpil Teachers is to the 
follawing effect : — 

'^ It is very desirable that Miss Parsons, who is a most efficient 
Teacher of the Infant Classes should obtain a Certificate. The Pnpil 
Teachers employed in this School passed a very creditable exami- 
nation." 

The Grant for 14 months amounted to £81. Is. 8d., besides 
£7. 158. for the Night School. This is at about the same rate as 
last year, and now not to be considered unsatisfactory. 

Martin B. Ford has now been apprenticed as Pupil Teacher to the 
School. 

A sum of £4. 14s. 6d. has been forwarded to Mr. W. Mann, 
late master of the National School, by his pupils and other friends 
in Uley, as an evidence of their appreciation of his services. 

A Collection made at Owlpen on the 3rd Sunday in Lent, towards 
the debt on the National School, amounted to £1. 7s. 7d ; the 
Collection at Uley on the 2nd Sunday in Lent, in aid of the Church 
Warming Subscription, to £1. 19s. 2d. 

OFFERTORY ACCOUNT. 



RECRIVEn. 

Balance for 1871.. 
Received 1 872 . . 



£ 

2 

25 



d. 

11 

6 



£28 4 6 



Spent. £ a. d. 
Special Offertories for 

Children's Hospital, 

&c 6 1 5 

Wine for Sick 1 17 3 

Tickets for Meat, Tea, 

V Clothing, &c 8 16 1 

Given in Money .... 6 46 

Towards Choir £zps. 2 

Balance in hand • • • • 3 5 3 



£28 4 6 



During Passion Week it is proposed that there shall be at Uley 
Church morning prayers each day at 1 1 o'clock, and evening prayers 
with a short lecture each evening except Saturday. On Easter Day 
there will be an early celebration of the Holy Communion at half- 
past eight. 

At Owlpen Church there will be the nsnal services on Wedneaday 
afternoons at 4 o'clock, and on Good Friday afternoon aervice at 
3 o'clock, 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptism.— OwLPBir. 
March 26-*Emily, daughter of William and Sarah Farr. 

Mabbiaob. — OwLPBir. 
March 27 — Absalom Hancock to Mary Ann Cole, both of Owlpen. 

BuBiAxs. — Uley. 

March 8 — ^Edward Walter Mann, aged 6 months. * 

„ 20 — Alfred Thomas Elliot, aged 11 months. 
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The Mothers' Meetings, which hegan Octoher Slat, 1872, were 
brought to a close for the season on the 3rd of April, 1873. Diuing 
that time 39 women attended, and 173 garments were made. There 
were also clothes made for the sick and aged poor by the District 
Visitors out of the funds of the society to the amount of 28s.y and 
the women had a tea at the Chantry at Christmas. 

Subscriptions, 1872-73 £5 2 6 

3alance in hand 4 6 4 

The Examination in Drawing in the Boys' school has been much 
more successful this year than it was in the Spring of 1 872. Twenty 
boys gave evidence of having been satisfactorily taught, six showed 
proficiency in Freehand, and one in Geometry, and Charles Ford 
obtained a prize — a drawing boai*d. Alfred Cope, the pupil teacher, 
passed in Perspective. 

The Pupil Teachers, both of the Boys' and Girls' schools, aie 
under careful religious instruction by the Clergyman on some of the 
subjects in which they will be examined by the Kev. H. C. Powles 
in June. 

The following is a summary of the Eeport on the Fitzhardinge 
Schools by H.M. Inspector :— " Boy%^ School — ^Out of 88 children 
qualified for examination by attendance, 65 were actually presented 
and passed only moderately. The best point in this school was its 
Handwiiting. Some of the elder children passed in Geography and 
Grammar, but their knowledge of these subjects was not satisfactory 
on the whole. Mixed School. — This department passed decidedly 
well in Beading and Writing, and fairly in Aiithmetic. The elder 

g'rls also passed most creditably in Geography and Grammar. The 
iscipline and Needlework were both very good," 

The total Grant for 1 1 Months i» £124 6 

Deductions 22 6 4 

Net sum payable £101 19 8 

Ellen Long and Susan Pratt, having passed their examinatiaii, 
have been made Pupil Teachers in the (jirls* school. 

It is with very great regret that we part with Miss Edington as 
Head Mistress of the Girls' school. She has for many yeai-s con« 
ducted the school with the greatest care and efficiency, and under 
her management it has always stood high in attainments and received 
excellent reports from H.M. Inspectors. She has given up her situ- 
tion, as her Assistant did before Christmas, in order to be married, 
but, we are happy to say, she is not going to leave Berkeley, but to 
' settle amongst us as the wife of one of the most respected of our 
townsmen. The wedding is to take place on St. Philip and St. 
James's Day* She is succeeded by Miss. Eirke, who was odc« a 
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Tapil Teacher under Miss Edington, bat who has for some years 
been Head Mistress of a large school in Yorkshire, from whenccj 
ahe comes to us. 

The Night School was closed in Holy "Weefc.. The average at- 
tendance had been very fair, and some of the boys came with perfect 
regularity throughout. On Easter Tuesday 21 of those who haq 
attended most regularly had tea at the Chantry, and seemed tq 
enjoy their evening most thoroughly. Some packets of flowet 
seeds and a picture were given to each of the boys when they went 
away. 

The new school-room for the Infants, kindly built by Lord Eitz- 
hardin«re, is now in use, and affords the greatest relief to the noise 
in the Giils' room, which was previously much overcrowded. Lor(^ 
Pitzhardinge has also put up the new seats at the end of the Soutl^ 
Aisle of our Church, which are his gift to the Church, and afford It 
large increase to the accommodation for sittings. One only ha$ 
been appropriated, the rest are to remain free and open. The East 
Wall above these seats has been beautifully painted by Mr. Mosson, 
which is a great improvement to our already highly-decorated 
Church. 

The Easter decorations were not quite so good this year, as W0 
have seen them on former occasions, but a profusion of single daffo- 
dils and primroses made the Church look bright and beautiful on 
Easter morning. The text over the Altar and the decoration of 
the Pulpit were very effective. We regret very much that thia 
number of Communicants, instead of increasing, was a few less this 
year than last. This may partly be accounted for by the fact thait 
last Easter was just after a Confirmation, and also that the Purton 
Communicants had a Celebration, which they could better attend, ait 
Furton on Sunday, 27th April. Nevertheless the Clergy deeplv 
regret that there were not found more in this large parish to present 
themselves at the Altar on Easter day. 

Good Friday was far from being kept as it ought to have been ; 
there were four services in the Parish Church, and one at Purtoi^, 
and they were better attended than last year, but there was a 
gveat deal of open disregard for the day which commemorates our 
Xiord's Crucifixion, and which should be kept with fasting and 
prayer. The Daily Communion on the other days of Holy Week 
was, we believe, a very great comfort and blessing to several of tlie 
Communicants. 

4t the Vestry on Easter Tuesday the Offertory account Wfui 
PEASsed, and the following Churchwardens were appointed :-*- 

Berkeley Mr. Cocke. 

Ham Mr. G. V. Leoiiard. 

Alkington • Mr. Marsh. 

Hinton, Hamfallow, ) jjr^ v Paataa 

andBreadstone j Mr. F. Pearoe. 
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A Bazaar will be held at the Castle about the end of September 
for the purpose of collecting the sum still due for the Jenner 
Memorial Window. Contributions will be thankfully received by 
Lady Pitzhardinge or by Mrs. Lett, The Chantry. 

Lord and Lady Fitzhardinge have erected a Stone Cross in the 
Cemetery to the memory of Thomas Estop, their late butler. This 
is the first time the symbol of our faith in Jesus Crucified has been 
erected either in the Cemetery or Churchyard, but we earnestly 
hope that in future others will follow the example, and erect a cross 
over the tombs of their loved ones, who have fallen asleep in Jesus, 
ahd whose bodies are laid until the Eesurrection in Gk>d's Garden. 



CHTIRCH REGISTER. 

BAmsMs. 

March 30 — Henry Philip, son of Henry and Celia Timbrell, Berkeley- 
„ „ Mary, daughter of Henry & Edith Smart, Berkeley 

Heath. 
: „ „ WiUiam, son of ditto. 

April 6 — Alice, daughter of Alice & Thomas Farrell, Heathfield. 
„ 13 — Herbert, son of Joseph and Susan Payne, Berkeley. 
„ „ Henry Tanner, son of George and Elizabeth Probert, 

Berkeley. 
„ „ David William, son of James and Elizabeth Brown, 

Bevington. 
„ „ Walter James, son of Charles and Rachel Kemmett, 

Heathfield. 
„ „ Annie Louisa, daughter of ditto. 
„ 17 — Frederick William, son of WiUiam Minett and Eliza 

Millard, Sharpness, (privately.) 
„ 20 — ^Frank, son of William and Eliza Backhouse, Berkeley. 
„ „ Mary Anne, daughter of James and Emma Watkins,. 

Sharpness. 

MABBIA.eE. 

April 7 — James King to Mary King, both of New Park Farm. 

BUBIALS. 

Alfred Sanger, Oldminster, aged 29 years. 
Elizabeth Annie Isaacs, Berkeley, aged 14 years. 
Robert Cullen, Thombury Union, aged 86 years. 
William George Moss, Berkeley, aged 2^ months. 
Alice Anne Watkins, Sharpness, aged 2 years. 
Frederick William Millard, Shaipn^sd, agdd 9 Adxttiii. 
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COALET. 



At the election on April 24tb, Florence Higgins succeeded in 
obtaining admission to the Asylom for Idiots at Earlswood, near 
Redhilly Surrey. This success has been mainly owing to the exer- 
tions of the gentry in the neighbourhood, and the parents express 
their grateful thanks to them for the same. The child will (be aa 
inmate of the Asylum for five years. It is to be hoped that by 
judicious treatment she may develope reasonings power, and be able 
to be taught the care of herself, which she is ignorant of at present. 

On Easter Tuesday, at a Vestry Meeting, 1£r. Joseph^Barrett and 
Mr. Charles Hadley were elected Churchwardens jdint)]^ by the 
"Vicar and Parish. The Churchwardens' accounts were presented 
and passed, the subscriptions in lieu of rate covering the expenses— 
a result not know for several years past. 

On April 25th a Poor Bate of 7d. in the pound was Toted ia 
Vestry. 

Thursday, May 22nd, will be Ascension Bay. There will be 
Morning Service at 11 o'clock, with the Administration of Holy 
Communion, and Evening Service with a Sermon at 7 o'clock. 
Observance of this day, so important to our salvation, commemo- 
ra'ting Christ's Ascension and Intercession for us as our Great Hij^h 
Priest, is again urged upon all. There is a growing observance of 
the Festival in many parishes, but in the larger proportion it 19 
almost passed by without observance by the generality. 

April 20tb. — Collections for Lighting the Church, 18/8. This 
will be the last collection by the Offertory for ,this purpose till 
September next, and it is gratifying to know that the amount 
collected during the last winter has been quite sufficient to defray 
the expenses. 



CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptism. 
April 18c— Thomas Luke, son of Charles and Ann Bullock, of Cam. 

Maebiagb. 
April 20-*John Haines to Emily Augusta Birt. 

Burials. 
April 15 — Hester Edmonds, aged 76 years. 
„ 28— Anne Lord, aged 29 years. 
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' Giving her feathered care their daily food.* 

COCKS AND HENS. 
XV.— 5. 
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Cor&ss axiti likens. 

JITE Cock, the original of our domestic poultry, is only 
known in a state of nature in some of the islands of the 
Indian Ocean and on the coast of Malabar, where his 
phimage is black and yellow, and his comb and wattles 
yellow and purple. 
It is useless to inquire when he became domesticated, as of all 
birds he seems to have been the oldest companion of man. The cock 
has the wonderful instinct of heralding so accurately the approach of 
xiorning, that cock-crow in many places has long been and still is the 
signal for the commencement of rural labour. 

The Hen is the tenderest and most courageous of mothers, ab- 
staining from every kind of food that her young can eat till they are 
satisfied, and gathering them under her wings at the least appearance 
of danger, and facing and flying at the hog or the masti£f, the horse, 
and even man, in their defence. Goldsmith mentions having seen a 
whole brood of chickens run for safety into the thickest part of a 
hedge, while the hen herself ventured boldly forth and flew at a fox, 
and kept him from her young ones till a mastiff came and put him to 
tiight. As hens are seldom allowed to die a natural death, it is not 
ascertained how long they might live, but it is generally supposed that 
they are past their prime at the age •f four or five years. 

Cocks and hens are the most conmion and the most useful of 
domestic fowls. The poultry-yard is a source of no small profit to 
the good wife or daughter in many a cottage and farm-house ; and a 
source of no small interest and amusement as, morning by morning, 
she, — ^ • 

* To give her feathered care their daily food 
Runs throagh the yard by all the train parsuod. 
She stops, and waving now her empty hand, 
Delights to tantollHS the greedy band ; 
Now as at onoe the showering grain she sheds. 
They peck and scramble o'er each other's heads/ 




|T does us good to look bac^ and make comparisons. If we 
see any improvement we should' be thankful, and go on 
improving ; if none, we should be ashamed, and begin to 
amend. The history of some of our social institutions may 
easily be examined in the same way as our own individual 
careers '; and among others capable of showing great improvements is 
the old Benefit Club Feast. 

Indeed, such clubs have been improved in all points within the last 
twenty-five years. The spread of education has enabled those for whom 
such institutions are formed to take their management themselves in* 
telligently and successfully* It is no longer the publican and the village 
attorney managing for the working men, but the working men man- 
aging for themselves — ^with the clergyman perhaps as an invited chair- 
man, on the ground of his being every one's natural friend; and also 
as the schoolroom, where the meetings are held, is by him put at their 
disposal. The late Mr. Tidd Pratt reformed their property afifairsy tho 
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S(nM Old Club-Feast Sermons. 



gradual leayening of the Church has raised their moral tone. Now-a- 
days, the feast is very seldom the disgusting scene of dehauchery, glut- 
tony, drunkenness, brass-bandism, street-fighting, and squandering of 
money, that it used to be a generation ago. Started to aid the sick, 
its anniversary was often celebrated in a way to bring its members on 
its funds. With ' provident ' as its title, its yearly meeting was a grand 
opportunity of waste and unproductive extravagance ; especially when 
a triennial division of profits put two or three pounds, professedly laid 
up for sickness, into the pockets of those members who had not had to 
draw on the box for sick pay, and who usually spent it aH within a few 
yards of the inn and a few hours of the distribution of the dividend. 
Now, there is a quiet and cheerful tea, with meat, in the schoolroom — 
wives with husbands ; and afterwards, perhaps, some musical entertain- 
ment, some amusing readings, or a lecture, or outdoor amusements, to 
make the evening pass away without heaviness and dullness. Seven 
and sixpence was the ordinary cost of the former club-feast, all spent 
on the man alone ; two shillings now give man and wife a good sub- 
stantial tea, and profit is made out of it for the club. Such improve- 
ments are found in hundreds of country villages, and should make us 
thankful, and go on improving. 

Now there have lately come into my hands some old manuscripts, 
sermons, and notes of sermons, preached at club feasts about the year 
1812. While Bonaparte was the terror of Europe, before the battle of 
Waterloo, ^ in good King George's days,' were these sermons preached; 
in a little box of a church, in an out-of-the-way comer of the country, 
and to a newly formed cluo. Preacher and hearers are now all alike 
gone to their rest ; but the influences commenced by each of them 
lasted, we mxj be sure, longer than they themselves. Let us look over 
the yellow and venerable papers, and read the faded ink. 

The first is on 1 Peter, ii. 17, ' Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 
Honour the King.' It was preached on King George's birthday, the 
<dub fiidng that as its anniversary. This shows a good loyal feeling, at 
any rate. The sermon, having dwelt on the first and second of the 
duties, thus treats of the third : — ' From the day on which your festival 
is held, I am well warranted in supposing that you are all zealous, 
loyal, good subjects of our excellent sovereign. You have done well 
to select this day at once to celebrate the birthday of so mild, so just, 
so pious a ruler, and at tha same time to promote a perpetual plan to 
support the honest independence and happiness of yourselves.' 

After service, the club went back to the inn. One who was there 
told me some years since what was the order of their going. First, a 
fiddler with a tin fiddle ; then the preacher and clerk ; then the main 
body ; then another fiddler, as before. At each beer-house a halt was 
made, and potations indulged in out of amity to the publioan. Arrived 
at the inn, dinner was served. The preacher was in one room with oik$ 
half of the company, the rest in another. Before grace after meat a 
terrible conflict took place in this second room; a general row ensued, 
a free fight indulged in, and the good advice, * Love the brotherhood,' 
was no more thought of than the peace of our sovereign lord the king. 
This was the conclusion of the first club-feast in the place. 

The next year the sermon was from 1 Cor. xi. 17, *Ye come to- 
gether not for the better but for the worse.' Let the courageous 
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minister of Christ speak his own words : — ' Religious duties are highly 
becoming an institution of this kind, and productive of manj advan- 
tages. God^s favour, prudence, calmness, peace, and sobriety, sanctify 
all the other duties. But that to which the text alludes aggravates 
the rest of the day. It is the greatest mockery of Gfod when every- 
thing is forgotten on leaving the church, it insults Qod^s minister, 
and injures true religion, by bringing it into contempt. You cannot 
imagine that a clergyman can care for the gain you offer, that he is 
lured by reward, or will barter his dignity and feelings for a paltry sum. 
I would not expose myself again to such treatinent as happened last 
time, but from a determination to forgive past affronts, a real concern 
for your welfare, and a hope that I may by God's grace reform yon and 
turn you from your evil course; — more shameful, as the quarrelling 
took place before dinner was well concluded or grace said, under my 
very sight, no respect shown to me, or any apology offered at the time 
or afterwards.' 

Further on, the preacher shows the prevalent viciousness of the whole 
system :-«-^ Many do not become members for the purpose of making 
provision against sickness, think little of their wives and families, neglect 
or leave them — belong solely for the loaves and fishes, the carousing, 
eating, and drinking. They value not the money ; it is only the way 
of spending it they consider.' 

Lest this should seem too severe, let us take the third manuscript 
and examine the internal evidence it gives of the moral state of the 
club in 1813: — ^ Before I conclude, I wish to mention one circumstance 
that gave me great uneasiness last time of your meeting — ^the shamefvl 
conduct of some of your members, and a great disgrace to the society 
at large. I allude to the robbery of several joints of meat — an act of 
wantonness and wickedness which, if prosecuted according to the rigours 
of the law, would have caused the transportation of the offenders. It 
was quite a wanton, unprovoked act. Wcmt could not be the excuse, 
for plenty always crowns the table. It had not the excuse of Jvn or 
merriment^ for there was no intention of acknowledging it It was kept 
concealed until the things were missed, and discovery made of the cal- 
prit. I know not one of those concerned in this transaction, nor do I 
wish to know them. I hope they have long since repented, seen their 
error, and determined to offend no more. I feel myself bound to speak 
on it freely, because my duty as a minister of God ciedls on me to rebuke 
vice wherever I meet vrith it. I am too great a friend to clnbs of this 
description to see a great evil coming in without plainly declaring and 
raising my warning voice, that it may be prevented in future.* 

Truly we may gather two conclusions: first, that village dubs have 
very considerably improved since 1812; secondly, that the plain oat- 
speaking of the clergy has had something to do with the improvement. 
It is, after all, the pioneers who clear the way for the vanguard, whose 
work, though not so brilliant as tJiat of others, is of most Talue^ and 
has most moral effect 
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Corfu. 

Corfu is the principal of the Ionian Islands, which consist of seven 
principal islands and a namher of islets extending along the south- 



west coast of Greece. The seren principal ones are Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Santa Mj^ra, Ithaca or Thiaki, Cerigo, and Paxo. Corfu is the 
most northerly, and lies opposite to Albania, from which it is separated 
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by a channel that varies in width from two to six miles. Paxo, 8anta 
Maura, Ithaca, Cephalonia, and Zante, follow each other in succession 
to the southward, lying along the coast of Albania ; but Cerigo is 
detached, being 150 miles to the south-east of Zante. 

The islands are mostly of an irregular form, and much indented 
by the sea. They contain a number of barren rocks and hills, inter- 
spersed, however, with fertile plains and valleys, which are ill suited 
for the growth of corn ; but grapes flourish, especially the small kind 
called the * Corinthian,' — ^which word has been corrupted into * currants,' 
which, in a dried state, are exported in great quantities. The loniau 
Islands are frequently visited by earthquakes. In the year 1820, after 
a severe earthquake, a new rocky island made its appearance near 
Santa Maura ; and in 1841 a violent earthquake occurred at Zante^ 
which destroyed the castle and town, involving much loss of life, and 
also causing the disappearance of a small island in the harbour. 

The inhabitants of these islands are of the same race as those of 
the adjacent continent, and resemble the Gceeks in appearance and dress. 

The Islands have undergone many changes of rule, from their ex- 
posed situation amid Fcveral great powers. In 1797, under the treaty of 
Campo Fonnio, by which France and Austria divided the possessions 
of the Bepublic of Venice, the Ionian Islands were given to fVance^ 
Two years later a Turco-Russian fleet took possession of them, and in 
1800 it was agreed that the Seven Islandis should be constituted a 
Eepublic, tributary to the Ottoman empire. The treaty of Amiens 
confirmed the loss to France of the Ionian Islands, declaring them to 
be independent, and placing them under the protection of Russia. 
The treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, restored them to France, in whoso 
possession they remained till 1814. Finally, by treaties between the 
Allied Powers in 1816, the Ionian Islands were placed under the pro- 
tectorate of Great Britain, and were governed by a Lord High 
Commissioner from England and a Legislative Assembly elected from 
the various islands. A few years ago these possessions, which were 
a source of some anxiety and expense, with no commensurate advantage 
to the nation, were ceded to the kingdom of Greece, of which they 
now form a part. 




|HE wages paid to haymakers in the time of Edward III. 
were Id. a-day. A mower of meadows, 3d a-day, or bd, 
an acre. Reapers of com in the flrst week of August, 2d ; 
in the second, 3d a-day ; and so on till the end of Au- 
gust, without meat, drink, or other allowance, finding their 
own tools. For threshing a quarter of wheat or rye, 2 Jd ; a quarter of 
barley, beans, peas, and oats, li|d A master-carpenter, 3d a-day; 
other carpenters, 2d A master-mason, 4d. a-day ; other masons, 3d,, 
and their servants, IJd. a-day. Tilers, 3d, and their ' knaves,' IJd 
Thatchers, 3d a-day, and their knaves, IJd Plasterers, and other 
workers of mud walls, and their knaves, in like manner, without meat or 
drink ; and this from Easter to Michaelmas ; and from that time les8| 
according to the direction of the justices. 
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Chapter V. 

fOB, many days after the funeral Mrs. Crowley was fnlly 
occupied in the business arrangements which forced them- 
selves upon her attention. According to her hxis^and's will 
the business was to be sold if his death should take place 
before their son should be old enough to take it up, and 
Mrs. Crowley was glad that no choice had been left to her on the 
subject, for some of her friends, including Mr. and Mrs. Clements, were 
loud in their regrets that such a flourishing concern should be broken 
up, or, at any rate, pass into other hands. 

But Thompson, the foreman, shook bis head when he heard these 
murmurs, and remarked, ' The master knew what he were doing. The 
business ic^a business, Fm not denying it, and there's not such another 
between here and Worcester; but the more horses there is put to 
a team the better driver they need, and there's not a man in Sturten, 
let alone a woman, as / knows on, that's fit to drive our waggon. 
What does the missus know about the trade ? Nothing, no more than 
a baby. Folk would cheat her up hill and down dale, and she'd lose 
in a year more nor the master made in three. No, I says he is right, 
and she's best quit of it all with her money in her pocket to spend 
as she pleases.' 

^Irs. Crowley fully agreed with him. Even going over the books 
and learning to understand how matters stood cost her heavy labour 
and many a headache ; but she was a brave woman when she saw her 
duty, and knew that it was only right that she should fully compre- 
hend what she was parting with before the sale took place. 

In due time tlie business was advertised, and her lawyer received 
many applications for it, for Paul's name was well-known in tho 
county, and many people were anxious to step into his connexion. 
A suitable purchaser was found, and in a very short space of time, 
considering the size of the concern and the suddenness of the mas- 
ter's death, a new name was upon the door of the shop and upou 
the waggons in the yard, and Paul Crowley's business belonged to 
another master. A handsome sum was lodged in the bank to Mrs. 
Crowley's account, and with the proceeds of the sale and the money 
her husband had already invested, she found her income would not bo 
under 4:001. a-year. 

In the mean time life had gone very hardly with the Locks. 
Knowing what he did, Mr. Koberts, who had been told of Ben's 
secret before Paul died, could not feel justified in giving them a large 
share of offertory money when others, who had no store, were in need 
of it. He helped them from his private means, as far as was possible, 
nnd he tried once or twice to shake the old man's determination, which, 
however, had grown more obstinate than ever. 

* I tolled Paul Crowley if he'd set the example I'd follow, and 
I'd not have broke my word. But he's not done it, so it's no use 
talking,' and he turned away to the wall and would not listen to Mr. 
Roberts, who vainly tried to direct his thoughts to that other world, 
towards which he was so rapidly hastening. But concerning his soul 
old Ben Lock woj;ld take no thought. 

* God made it, I suppose He'll take care on it when I can't,' ho 
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said once when hard pressed for an answer about bis hope for the 
Future. Beyond the grave it was all a blank, and be did not in any 
way identify himself with the soul who was to live for ever. He had 
to take care of bis body, that was bis concern ; above all he had to 
secure a decent and respectable burial for himself, and beyond that he 
seemed unable to carry bis thoughts. No endeavours of the clergy- 
man availed to stir him to any anxiety, except about his funeral ; and 
time after time the clergyman would leave his bedside feeling that 
the man had lived, and now would die, a practical heathen. 

Alice never attempted to speak to him on the subject. After 
PauVs funeral she knew it would be utterly useless, and when Mr. 
Roberts urged her to use her influence in bringing her father to a 
more fittmg state of mind she had quietly but firmly declined to touch 
on religion with him at all. 

< He'd not listen, sir ; do jou think he'd mind what / said ?' 

* Yes, I think it very likely.' 

* That's because you don't know.' 

* Don't know what ? ' 

But Alice made no answer ; she only bent lower over her gloving 
and went on with her work. 

' Why would he not listen to you ? ' repeated Mr. Roberts, who 
wished to find out what this sad-faced woman meant. ^ Surely you do 
not think as he does ?' 

* About buryings, sir?' she replied, looking up; *no, indeed I 
don't. Why folk should care one way or the other is more than I 
can understand. Father knows that I think it all foolishness.' 

' Isn't it something worse V 

* May be, but, for all that, you won't alter it, and I know I can't 
I've tried, sir, before you knew about that money. I said all ever I 
was able. I could not bear to be taking from you and Paul, and him 
have all that ; but he only becalled me. It's no use.' 

* It was honest of you to tell us the truth. I don't think many 
in your position would have done so, and I was very much pleased,' said 
Mr. Roberts, who, feeling it was of no use to press her more, and 
that she knew best about her own power of influencing the old man, 
wished to change the subject. 

' I could not do less,' said Alice. 

* To be perfectly honest you could not, yet many people would have 
thought it quite fair to conceal the truth. It is very easy to be 
content while sinning a little ; there seems no harm in such slight 
bits of deceit and untruthfulness, particularly when honesty brings 
money loss. I am afraid you are very badly off now.' 

* We miss Paul,' replied Alice ; * while he lived he never let us 
want for much.' 

< Does his widow help yon at all ?' 

* She don't know anything about us, sir. Father and Paul were 
old friends long afore she came to Sturton, and when he married he'd 
got rich, and father had come to be poor, so they was never brought 
together. I doubt if she ever knew what Paul did for us ; he weren't 
one to talk when he did a good turn.' 

* If I tell her, she will do something, I am sure.' 

* You must tell her all, sir. She'd not pass it over like Paul did.' 
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As he went towards High Street the Hector met Mrs. Jackson. 

* How is poor Lock, sir ? They do say he's failing terrible fast/ 

* He is very bad. I do not tliink that he can kst many days 
longer, but it is wonderf al how old people will sometimes linger on I ' 

'They do say as how them both is welly clammed/ said Mrs. 
Jackson, in a lower voice; ' and to look at Alice it don't seem far from 
truth ; yet they're terrible proud, them Locks be, for all they're so 
bad ofif. A neighbour took in a bit of tea and half a loaf — anything 
helps, sir, when folk is short, — and Alice wouldn't accept of it, 
though she did seem to want it bad even while she gave it back. 
Folk didn't ought to let their pride overget them like that, sir ; 
and it put the poor woman about terrible to be denied when she 
thought she were doing a kindness : there's many a one would do what 
they could, a bit here and a bit there, and it would help *em on 
wonderful, for it can't be much the old man eats ; but if they won't 
take it, what's the use ? I hope Alice isn't keeping Ben short for the 
sake of her pride ? ' 

' She is not doing that,' the Hector answered. *• If any one goes 
short, she does, not her father.' 

' Well, sir, I hope it be so ; but why she should go for to deny herself 
good victuals when they're offered, if pride isn't at the bottom of it ? 
She always were queer, were Alice Lock, ever since she came home to 
Sturton, but I don't hold with such ways.' 

Mrs. Jackson was offended, and she only expressed the popular 
opinion about the Locks. Pride was at the bottom of it, and no more 
deadly sin can be imputed by one poor person to another than that 
of pride. It is curious to note how bitterly they resent it in each 
other, how ready they are to find out that it exists, and to refer actions 
which arise from quite a different source to this cause. And in their 
intercourse with Uie classes above them it is the same. How they 
watch for and detest any sign of what they call pride I 

No higher praise can be given of a clergyman on entering his parish 
than to say that * He's not proud,' while if he once gets the name of 
* being proud,' it will take years, if not a life-time, to get over the 
prejudice. The unfortunate part of this tendency is, that it excites 
unkind feelings where in truth there is nothing to rouse them. 

Granted that pride is a reasonable cause of offence, surely it would 
be well to make certain that the offence exists before branding people 
with its title; yet hundreds of men and women, gentlemen and ladies, 
are daily called proud, when they are only shy, and the armour of 
reserve in which diffident people encase themselves is constantly 
mistaken for the haughty contempt which they are utterly unable to 
feel for anybody except themselves. In ninety cases out of a hun- 
dred, people who are called proud are the last to deserve the name, 
and [^yness, diffidence, want of self-confidence and natural reserve, 
are to blame for the manner which causes them to be unjustly accused. 
If the next time you meet a proud man (so called) you go up and 
talk to him, instead of being offended because he does not talk to you, 
the chances are strongly in favour of your discovering that he is a 
very pleasant fellow, and immensely grateful to you for taking notice 
of him and leading him into conversation. 

Poor Alice had all the credit of being proud, when in truth she was 
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only honest ; but Mr. Roberts felt how diflScult it would be to per- 
suade the neighbours of this, unless they could be told the whole 
truth, end this was impossible during Ben Lock's lifetime. 

* Well, Mrs. Jackson, I dare say it seems unkind to refuse what is 
offered in goodwill, but, believe me, Alice is right, and what yon say 
only raises her higher in my opinion.' 

' In course, sir, you know best,' replied Mrs. Jackson, in a tone which 
directly contradicted her words, ^ and if you are satisfied, no one else 
has a call to grumble; everybody has a right to please theirselres, 
whether they're gentle or simple.' 

Mr. Roberts smiled. 

* Now, Mrs. Jackson, I frankly tell you there is more in this business 
than I am at liberty to mention, and I want you to take my word about 
it, instead of judging by appearances. As soon as ever I can, Pll 
come and clear it all up, and then you will see for yourself that I am 
speaking the truth ; but in the meantime I hope yom will try and believe 
me, and be as kind to the Locks as you can.' 

Mrs. Jackson hesitated. 

* I don't see what I can do, sir, if they won't take victuals.' 

* Never mind about what you can do, promise me not to think Alice 
refuses things out of pride. I give yon my word it is not so. Come, 
won't you trust me, Mrs. Jackson?' 

* Yes, sir,' and a pleasant smile broke over her clonded face, * I 
will, ril go a step in the dark with you.' 

* That's right,' and the clergyman held out his hand; * you'll be glad 
by-and-by, and / am u^llad now. You won't have to go far in the dark, 
it will be plain enough soon.' 

' The sooner the better, sir. I suppose other folk won't be so willing 
to believe good on her as I be.* 

* You set them the example and they will come round ; it is wonderful 
how if one begins the rest follow.' 

* And now I come to think on it, there is other ways of helping them 
in trouble besides giving of victuals. I'll go to-morrow and do a hand's 
turn at washing.' 

' Thank you,' said Mr. Roberts heartily, and he went on his way, 
having won over Alice's enemy by a few kind words. Mrs. Jackson 
kept to her intention, and the next morning found her at the Locks* 
cottage, where Alice was stitching at the window. 

* How's your father, Alice ?' 

' Rather weaker, thank you,' said the pale woman, looking up with 
surprise at the friendly greeting. She was perfectly aware of the 
offence she had given by refusing the neighbours' gifts, and was there- 
fore astonished that one of them should oome to her again. 

* I've got an hour to spare,' continued Mrs. Jackson, ' and I thought 
I'd step round and see if you'd any washing ; there's mostly a £ew things 
to wrisg out when th^^'s sickness, and it do hinder that gloving work 
terrible to be messing wi' the suds.' 

* You are very kind, Mrs. Jackson, and I didn't look for it, for I 
know as I've been obliged to do things as have set folk agen me; bnt 
ril be thankful if you can spare the time, it hinders me nigh a day's 
work when I've got to wash, and I'm hindered enough without that' 

* I'll warrant you are: men is bothersome when they're well, bnt 
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when they're sick the world will scarce hold *ein, and if you*d fifty 
hands they'd give you work for 'em all! Don't you stop your sowing. 
ni see to the water, and I knows where the tub is.* 

And the kindly woman tucked up her sleeves and presently had a 
kettle of boiling water ready. 

'Where's the soap?' 

* In the cupboard ! I'll get it,' added Alice, hastily. 

But Mrs. Jackson had already opened the door, and found tL*'^ 
soap. If she had looked she could have found nothing else, it wns 
empty. She made no remark, but went gravely on with her wa^hin^^, 
while Alice's fingers trembled and her cheeks flushed. 

* I'll take father a sup,' she said presently with an effort to appenr 
at ease. * He don't greatly care for his breakfast, but mostly he'll eat 
a little about eleven o'clock.' She went to the fire-place and took up 
a coi^ered basin. ' It's beautiful soup, Mrs. Roberts sent it last night.' 

* Td put a bit of bread in,' remarked Mrs. Jackson. * It would do 
him good.' 

* He don't seem to care for it,' replied Alice, and only when the red 
flush again swept over her face did Mrs. Jackson remember that there 
was evidently no bread in the house. 

* It's a bad job,' she said to herself as Alice went upstairs, * and if 
it weren't a sin there'd be no harm wishing that the Lord would think 
on the old man. If he was gone she'd fend for herself, but she's welly 
clammed, I can see it in her face, and they've sold pretty nigh every- 
thing in the house; I didn't notice it afore, but there's a sight.of thinirs 
gone since I were here a week ago,' and she drew her hands from the 
soap-suds and stood gazing round the empty room. 

It was quite true: everything that could be moved, and that was 
not absolutely necessary, had gone to find them bread, and now at last 
there was nothing more to sell, and, excepting the soup, they had no 
food in the house. 

* Who's down there?' asked Lode, rousing himself as Alice came 
to his bedside. ' I heard talking.' 

* Mrs. Jackson, she is doing some washing for me.' 

* AVTiat, can't thee do that thyseVf V* 

' No, not if I'm to find food by gloving.* 

* Why haven't you put a bit in the soup ? It's not worth eating 
wi'out a morsel of bread.' 

* I can't give you what I haven't got, there's been no bread in the 
house since yesterday dinner-time I' 

* Then you're a foil not to beg a bit. Have you had no breakfast ?' 

* Where am I to get it? I've not had bite n(»r sup since yesterday, 
and yet you've money to feed us well, father. I tell you I won't staml 
still and be clammed to death, and see you clammed too. If you don't 
g^ve me some of that money, I'll take it.' 

* What! rob your father as is dying?' whined the old man in terror, 
for hunger and despair were making Alice desperate, and he saw that 
she would keep her word. * You'd be sorry for it afterwards, my gell. I 
teH'ce you'd be sorry -when you couWn't repent. I'm an old man, and 
it's hard to be robbed, and me one as has worked hard and is your 
father ! You wouldn't go for to take my money, Alice ?' 

*I won't clam and go begging when there's pounds under your 
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ipillow. Give me a soyereign. I'll make that do, and you can keep 
'the rest.* 

* Five shillings! Til ^ve you five shillings! It's a sight of money, 
iiind yon be clever: you could make that last a good bit. Wouldn't 
iive shillings do ? ' 

' No/ said Alice firmly. She saw her advantage and meant to use it 
* I'll have a sovereign now — ^now, afore I leave this room, or I'll take the 
bag and help myself. I'll tell you I won't be clammed and mocked at, 
And then put you in the ground as if you was a rich man. I've given 
in to yonr whims and yonr fancies long enongh. Give me the money!' 

She stood over him with a look which made old Lock cower. 

* You be hard on me, you be terrible hard, and yet I'm your father 
—your own father, Alice!' 

* What's that to do with it? I didn't ask you to be my father. 
Have you ever done anything for me? When I was a little 'un did f/ou ever 
trouble whether I'd clothes to wear or food to eat? When I growed up, 
<iid you ever give me a bit of pleasure, or care the ways I went ? When I 
tvas in trouble did i/ou ever give me a bit of help or a kind word, or 
deny yonrself one penny that I might be the better ?' 

* I give you a home,' muttered the old man. 

* Because you wanted some one to do for you, and thought I'd be 
cheaper than hiring, that's why. Don't you think I've known it, father, 
ever since I come to Sturton, and afore I left Sturton too? I've nought 
to thank you for. Give me the money ! * 

* Then you won't ask for any more — promise me you won't ask for 
more,' and he held one bright sovereign in his trembling grasp, as if 
afraid she would wrench it from him. 

* I promise.' 

* And you'll spend the rest on my bnrying, and go respectable your- 
self ? There be enough to get you good black, Alice, and dress and 
bonnet, and all to go to see your father laid in his grave.' 

* Give me the sovereign, I'll do what you wish with the rest.' Very 
slowly old Locke unclosed his fingers, and let the golden coin slip into 
her hand. 

* There!' he cried with sudden passion. * There, you've got your 
way — but I wish you'd been dead afore you got it ! I'm not the first 
you've robbed, and won't be the last I reckon.' His voice rose almost 
to a scream, and Mrs. Jackson came to the foot of the stairs and called 
•out, — 

* What's the matter, Alice?' 

* Nothing, only father's put about — he's often queer,' she continued 
as she retnmed to the window and bent down to her work, ' whiles he 
■don't scarce know what he says.' 



WE Ti fid a pleasant walk to-day, I'll tell you what we saw to-day. 

Over the meadows and far away, Amid a hedge, where pale>green leaves 

Beside the lock by tbe water-mill, Were peeping from their sheaths so sly, 

Past the wood-side, and up the hill ; We saw four epgs within a nest. 

And if yoTt listen to what I Bay, And they were blue as summer sky. 
1-J 
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* Eeside the lock, by the water-mill.' 

An elder-branch dipped in the s'rrpm, Where daisies opened to the ran, 
We wondered why it moved, and found In a brood meadow green and white^ 
A silken-haired, sraooih water-rat. The lambs were racing eagerly- 
Kibbling, and swimming round and We never saw a prettier sight 
round. 
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We saw upon the shady banks 
Long rows of golden flowers shine. 
And first mistook for bntter-ciips 
The star-shaped yellow celandine. 

And leaning from the old stone bridge, 
Below we saw our shadows lie, 
And through the gloomy arches watched 
The swift and fearless swallows fly. 

We heard the speckle-breasted lark 
As it sang somewht^ie out of sight, 
And tiied to find it, but the sky 
Was filled with clouds of dazzling light. 

We saw young rabbits near the wood, 



And heard a pheasant's wings go* whirr/ 
And then we saw a squirrel leap 
From an old oak-tree to a fir. 

We came back by the village fields, — 
A pleasant walk it was across them ; 
For all behind the houses lay 
The orchards, red and white with 
blossom. 

Were I to tell you all I saw, 
I'm sure that it would take me hours ; 
For the whole landscape was alive 
With bees, and birds, and buds, and 
flowers. 

Thomas Milleb* 




IJY DENHAM ROWB NOllMAN, VICAR OP MIDDLETON-BYtWIRKSWORTH. 

The Military Orders. — Knights Templars^ or Red-Cross Kninhts. 

* The lonj^er life I wote the greater sin ; 
The gi-eater sin, the greater punishment : 
All tliose great battles, which thou boasts to win 
Through strife, and bloodshed, and avengement. 
Now praised, hereafter dear thou shalt repent : 
For life mu'«t life, and blood must blood repay. 
Is not enough thy evil life forespent? 
For he that omo hath missM the right way, 
The failher he doth go, the further he doth stray.* 

Spenser, The Faerie Queene, 

[URING the upgrowth of this community nnmeroits recmits 
were found for its roll from England ; and many a fair 
estate in our coiwitry was conveyed for its use. The first 
lodging -ground of the Order in London, and their sub- 
sequent migration, is thus described by Dugdale, in his 
History of JVannckshire : — 

•The first setling of this Order in ®n(jlaitU was in that street called 
it^ofborne, in the suburbs of 3LonB(m; but there they rested not long; for in 
K. II. t. time, that House which still retoineth the name of the t^cmpU, in 
jTfleet-^trcet, was erected by them, and the Church (built according to the form 
of the Temple at 3IeTa0alem) dedicated to Ood and our blessed Ladle, by 
Heraclius, Patriarch of 3iexa0alem, in the year 1185.' 

Stow's Survey of Londofiy p. 438. 

One of the most munificent of the English friends of these Red- 
Cross Knights was one Roger de Mowbray, who hestowed upon them 
considerable estates in Leicestershire and Warwickshire. On one 
of these properties — that at Balshall, in the last-named county^ 
this devout and pious man built * a Church fit for their service of 
God, and a House for habitation ;' and to this place the members 
sent *part of their Fraternity, and made it a Preceptory, or Cell.' 
Benefactions and privileges came in from various quarters. * Bulls of 
Pope Adrian IV. and Alexander III. provided an exemption from 
tithes on all their estates.' * A Charter of Henry III. gave them 
divers liberties and extraordinary immunities.' Indeed, about this 
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period, A.p. 1190, their funds mnst hare been great, as they were 
able to pay down at once 35,000 silver marfss, the price which the 
Island of Cyprus had been fixed at to them by King Richard L 

It has been already stated, that a white mantle with a red cross 
on the breast was the dress assigned to these Templars by the Pope 
of Borne ; now, from Dagdale*s inquiries on this subject, these farther 
particulars appear, — ^ On their Heads they wore linnen Coifes (like to 
the Serjeants-at-Law), and Red Caps close over them ; on their 
Bodies shirts of Maile, and Swords girded unto them with a broad 
belt; and that they used to wear their Beards of a great length 
(whereas most other Religious Orders doe shave)/ As to their claim 
to be called a Religious Order, there may be a doubt on some minds, 
when it is said that, a.d. 1173, one of the Order slew an ambassador 
sent by the Sultan of Iconinm to Almeric, king of Jerusalem ; that, 
A.D. 1229, the Templars treasonably hinted to the Mahometan leader 
that he might seize the Christian Emperor Frederick as he was 
bathing in the Jordan; that, a.d. 1249, when St. Louis of Franco 
was at Cyprus on his voyage to Palestine, the Templars would have 
persuaded him to return to France.* 

In the troublous times that came to the Christian kingdom, these 
Vnights rendered occasionally effective aid to the stmggling princes 
iRlien the enterprises undertaken chanced to fall in with their views : 
notably at the. eventful battle of Tiberias, a.d. 1187, when the 
Master of the Order (Gerard), after offering a most vigorous resist- 
ance, was taken captive by the Moslem troops. Here was a moment 
of real peril for the honour of the Order, for the only terms offered 
to the knights were death or conversion to Islamism. There appears 
to have been no flinching in the face of this danger, for rather than 
deny their faith, or play false with their vows, no less than two 
hundred and thirty of these Red-Cross Knights were content to yield 
up their lives. 

The spirit of discord and envy was not, however, quenched even in 
the face of the terrible evils that beset Christians in Palestine at this 
era, and so violent was the rage between the Templars and Hospi- 
tallers, that nothing less than the direct interference of the Pope, 
Alexander III., could abate the strife. Through his exertions a treaty 
of peace was effected, and for a few years at least a more amicable 
feeling prevailed. But bitter, indeed, mnst have been the animosity, 
and open in its manifestation, when it could be alleged against them, 
as it was by Earl Robert of Artois, * That the Holy Land had long 
since been won, but for the collusion of the false Templars and Hospi- 
tallers with the infidels.' a.d, 1250. 

More creditable matters are, however, to be set over ngeinst these 
disparaging facts. The Templars had many redeeming traits of cha- 
racter. When Conrad, who had reigned but a brief time, and died 
leaving a daughter, lole, they took charge of the fatherless girl, and 
bestowed on her every kindness, causing her to be instructed carefully 

♦'Louis,' writes Fuller, 'though the mildest and most patient of princes, 
yet not a drone which wanted the sting of anger, commanded the Master of the 
Templars, upon the price of his head, thencefp»rward to receive no omhassage, 
nor keep any intelligence with their enemy, and resolved with himself to invade 
Egypt.' 
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according to her high rank of life, and maintaining her in such state 
as became her dignity. Or, again, when our King Edward, a.d. 1272, 
was at the point of death, through a wound received from a poisoned 
dagger, it is said that, partly owing to * an antidote supplied by the 
Master of the Templars, he was able to show himself on horseback, 
whole and well, within fifteen days after.' These more Christian-like 
traits in their character did not go unnoticed, for, in spite of all their 
treachery and ill-usage towards him, on his death the Emperor 
Frederick left to them a considerable sum of money. 



THE TRECEPTORy AT SWINGFIELD. 

In the declining days of the Christian cause in the Holy Land, 
when they were hemmed in on every side by a relentless foe, the 
Knights of the Temple fought right gallantly. At the siege of 
Saphoury, a.d. 1263, they showed such an intrepid front, that for 
some time the Mahometan invaders were unable to effect its capture. 
Whilst at the final struggle at Acre, a.d. 1291, the Grand piaster of 
the Order, Peter Belius, and his companions-in-arm, did all that 
bravery could dare in the defence of this last stronghold of Christian 
power. Peter Belius was slain in a sally, and such knights as outlived 
this hard contest were for their courage permitted to leave unharmed. 

The existence, however, of the Order was drawing rapidly to an 
end, — 

* The guileful great encbanter parts 

The Redcross Knight from Truth : 
Into -whose stead fair Falsehood steps, 
And works him woeful ruth.* 

The members of the Order had not returned to their numerous 
Preceptories in Europe long, before they began to understand that they 
had powerful enemies. France owed them a grudge for their treat- 
ment of St. Louis, and Philip, sumamed the Fair, then king, was not 
16 
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slow in his revenge for that wrong. In the year a.d. 1310, on the 
30th of October, every Templar then in France was seized and thrown 
into prison. Some were brought to trial, and condemned upon the 
evidence of one of the Order who had been ejected, and for crimes 



THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONBUX, FllOil THE KNTIUNCE. 

which certainly seem to have been too gross for Christian men lu 
commit. No less than sixty-eight were burnt to death at one time 
in Paris. 

At a Council held at Vienne in Danphiny, which commenced its 
sittings on the Ist October, a.d. 1311, at the instance of Pope 
Clement V., orders were given for the total suppression of the Order, 
and the confiscation of all their lands au'i goods. Tlie Grand Master, 
•lames de Molai, was roasted to death before a slow iiro in Paris 
(March a.d. 1314) with his dying breath protesting his innocence. 
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< Great/ said he, ' as are the torments which are prepared for me, I 
will endnre them rather than purchase a few years' life by persisting in 
falsebood.' 

How the Red-Cross Knights were treated in England may be seen 
by some entries, pp. 110-114, in the Liber Alhus. Soon, however, 
they were suppressed, and their lands for the most part transferred for 
the use of their rivals, the Knights of St. John at Jerusalem. In 
Spain Mid Portugal the fortunes of the knights were rather more 
happy, for though the members had to assume a fresh title, their pro- 
I)erty was conveyed to the new fraternity; whilst in Germany they 
were left to languish on without the Papal favour, and in the end to 
become extinct. 




BY SAMUEL B JAMES, M.A., VICAR OF NORTHMARSTOK, BUCKS. 

* As Poor as a Church Mmise,^ 

JHAT there are mice in churches, especially in some churches, 
and still more especially about some country churches, 
who can reasonably doubt ? It was a church -frequenting 
mouse, doubtless, that Romish Inquisitors had in mind 
when asking poor Ann Askew that Jesuitical question 
about the consecrated bread. Her memorable reply, * Alack, poor 
mouse !' has travelled down the centuries^ and given more importance 
to the proverb, which perhaps was then in existence, and perhaps then 
suggested to the Inquisitors their foolish and irreverent question. 

I am not sure that I ever saw a mouse in a church, so as to be able 
to judge of its poorness from personal obsef\'ation ; but reason asks 
how a church mouse can be otherwise tlian poor. The candles that 
used, in some churches, to enable the ecclesiastical mice to * eke out a 
miserable subsistence ' in former times, give place in these days to such 
things as gas, composite, paraffihe, and ozokerit ; and ievf church mice 
would find these condiments pleasant or wholesome, even for mouse 
digestion. If the proverb was true in the days of carelessness and 
tallow, it is truer still in these days of carefulness and colza- 
There is still, it may be said, here and there a bit of leather and 
yellow paper on the old Prayer-books, and many a mouse has doubtless 
nibbled away, in his little day and generation, at *our sovereign 
Lord King George.' But, besides the general olijectionableness of 
such a pi'ocecding, leather covers and old yellow leaves cannot be 
called luxuries or high dainties. Church mice arc certainly among 
the poorest of the poor. 

* Then wliy do they not cease to be church mice ? Wliy not leave 
the church for the fields and farms ?' 

Well, there is no accounting for tastes and preferences. This 
very remark brings about the more important moral and ecclesiastical 
aspects of the proverb. Mice have no feeling of attachment eccle- 
siastical, but they may have of attachment local, and by a stretch of 
imagination and legitimate fancy of the higher kind of attachment also. 
There was a royal psalmist, called by the early reformers * psalmo- 
graph,' or * psalmwriter/ who envied the sparrow that found a house 
18 
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of lodgment, and the swallow a nest of peace wherein to lay her 
young, about the LonVs House and Altur. If that is the true 
meaning of Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, then tliere were church sparrows and 
church swallows in David's time, as there are church mice in this 
present time. And, surely, it is not an undcvout flight of fancy to 
imagine an ecclesiastical attachment that may not exist. 

When we see a hen, after drinking its drop of water, lift its eyes 
upward towards the sky, we call it gratitude and thanksgiving, 
although we have no warrant for so doing beyond the wish to learn 
a lesson and see a moral. And so let it be of the church mouse, 
that remains true to the church in spite of the world's granaries and 
bams, and other such attractions in other directions. 

Then the proverb gets bigger and bigger in meaning the more and 
more we think about it. 1 seldom ^ee it without thinking about the clergy 
of the Church, who are so falsely said to be a set of men that grow fat 
upon the Church's wealth. Just because there is one clergyman that 
enriches himself out of Church income, for one hundred others that 
impoverish themselves in doing the Church's holy ministerial work 
among the multitudes, disingenuous men point to the one man as 
a specimen of the hundred others. When the clergy are rich, it 
is generally their own riolies and not the Church's riches that they &o 
usefully spend. 

But who does not know of many a clerical * mouse,' that only gets, 
so to say, the candle-ends and bits of leather, and other such 
insufficient livelihood, in iitsufhcient quantity as well as poor quality. 
I am inclined to think ^ poor as a church mouse ' has really had this other 
direct meaning, and still most lawfully retains it. I mean to say that 
this is not a mere literary application of the proverb, but that men 
have designedly used it to express the truth that clergy, as well as 
many lay officers of the Church, are often poor. 

* It conveys,' says here and there a reader, ^ reproof and instruction 
as well as truth.' 

Yes, it undoubtedly does. There is no virtue in being poor, much 
less is there any necessary religion in so being. But if there were 
any Cardinal Wolseys in these days, our proverb would not be with 
them a favourite proverb. Cardinal Wolsey had a conscience, however 
soundly for a time it may have slumbered and slept, and this proverb 
would make such men, men with a conscience crusted over with 
worldliness, but not wholly ossified and hardened, afraid of the sound 
of this proverb which sajs so little and hints so much. 

' Poor as a church mouse ! Why, I am a church mouse, and yet how 
far from poor am I ? Dukes and Earls are no richer, and, perhaps, 
God help me! no prouder than I am. Poor as a church Oftonse! 
There goes such a church mouse, with calm and holy mien, and worn 
but not unhappy features. And what is His refrain, '^ For of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven ? " That was of children, and not of chorch 
mice. But yet — well, well, I cannot think about it any more. I ' 
must put away this book of proverbs. Proverbs are false and foolish 
things, I think.' 

Ah, Lord Cardinal, Lord Cardinal, that was the voice of con- 
science, and the pale monk whose face rehnked and warned your Lord 
Cardinalship was sent to help the voice of conscience in its utterances* 
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And thus readers will feel comfortable in the thought that this i» 
only a class proverb at its very best. But * Church' means more 
than clergy, and the proverb has teachings, aye, and consolations, too, 
for all that name in reverent sincerity the name of Christ, *Who for 
our sakes became poor/ The state of poverty is ennobled and made 
tnily ecclesiastical by the participation of Christ Jesus Himself. 
He was poorest of the poor, most needy of the needy. The Head 



of the Church, and the Church itself, was cradled in poverty. Not 
many noble, not many mighty, were enrolled among the earliest 
converts. They were poor, small, of no reputation, hungry, athirst, and 
hunted for life. 

Yes, the early Christians were in many senses * Church mice/ — in 
their want and penury, their dangers and persecutions, their never- 
theless invariable refusal to leave the Church for worldly comfort and 
security. They were of no account in the world. How remarkabk 
a love for His people, in the midst of, and partly, it would seem, oi 
account of, their poverty and smallness, is manifested in their Master's 
words I He speaks of doing good to Him, not in being good to the 
richest, or largest, or cleverest, or most important of * His,' but the 
20 
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least. ' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.* 

There is, indeed, no wrong and no robbery in the fact of a. man 
being rich, as there is no necessary Churchmanship in a man's being 
poor. Church mice are not the only things that belong to churches. 
But yet * Poor as a church mouse' is a prorerb that ennobles poverty 
by linking it with the Church, and that also preaches up such graces, 
and virtues, and fruits of the Spirit, as contentment, humility, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, hope, and many other like these. It also teaches, 
that through poverty and much tribulation many a Christian's path 
must lead. Ajid it ought to check all restless and fiery ambition for 
earthly honour. The world's gauds, honours, luxuries, are not to be 
linked with Churchmanship of the higher kind and degree. The 
knighthood of Christianity is a knighthood, as well as a priesthood and 
kingship, of other than earthly distinction. 
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THE HOMD OF THE HEART. 
BY THE REV. I. R. VERNON, H.A., STRBATHAM, SURREY 

Philip, iii. 20. — Our conversation is in Heaven. 
|0W the great Forty days of the visible presence of Jesus with 
His Church on earth, the Forty days between Easter Day and 
Ascension Day, are past, and Jesus has ascended into Heaven. 
He has ascended unto His Father and our Father, and unto 
His (Jod and our God. We must go our lonely way now 
(so it may seem, for a nxoment, of sad thought, as we stedfastly gaze 
after Him into the skies); our lonely way into the blank and deadly 
wilderness of the world again, bereft of Jesus ; knowing, surely and 
sorrowfully, that the Lord has taken away our Master from our head 
to-day. We shall never feel that rush to the heart of warm joy and 
exquisite peace, looking up and suddenly meeting those eyes lit up 
with divine human love, instinctively bowing the head that His blessed 
hands may rest thereon ; thirstingly desiring and accepting His gracious 
and tender words, ' Peace be unto you.' He is gone ; we must go forth 
alone; it has come to us, that blank time which He foretold : ' Little 
children, yet a little while I am with you. Ye shall seek me ; and as I 
said unto the Jews, whither I go ye cannot come; so now I say to you.* 
Jesus is gone, and must we not, therefore, be sorrowful and sad ? 

Indeed the Apostles, when the Master foretold to them this thing 
that must be, were sorely troubled and cast down. But now we find 
that when the Lord really was received out of their sight, they then 
*■ returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually in the 
Temple praising and blessing God.* And the Church does not present 
this Ascension Day to our thonghts as a sad day, a day of fasting and 
lamenting, but as a great and joyful feast; a good day; a day of glad- 
ness, of praising and blessing God in His Temple. And you remem- 
ber that Jesus Himself said, when He was visibly with us, '• If ye loved 
Me ye would rejoice, because I said, I go unto the Father.' And 
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many reasons does He giye why they ought rather to be joyfiil than 
sorrowful. For one, His peace should yet remain with them, eren 
when they could no longer hear the loved voice calling it down upon 
them. For another, He was going to the Father, to receive from Him, 
as Son of Man, all power in Heaven and in earth. For another, He 
was going to prepare a place for them, and He would come again 
and receive them to Himself, that where He is they may he also. For 
another, it was expedient for them that He should go away; for if He 
went not away the Comforter would not come unto them, but if He 
departed He would send Him nnto them. (There could have been no 
Whit-Sunday without this Ascension Day.) And if even all this 
seemed not enough to those who yet pressed near Him with sad 
hearts and hungering eyes, He assures them that He will not really 
leave them ; < I will not leave you orphans ; I will yet come to 
you.* Spiritually, by the eye of faith, His presence should be per- 
ceived by them ; ' The world seeth me no more, but ye see me.' 
Sacramentally, though not corporeally, we might yet handle and em- 
brace Him. Yea, spiritually, His Church should even receive Him for 
its ever-sustaining food, and believers might dwell in Christ and Christ 
in them/; they might be one with Christ and Christ with them. Though 
we saw Him not He would never be far away. Hk presence should 
abide ever, * alway, even unto the end of the world,' with His Church ; 
and specially and peculiarly at their solemn gatherings, where two or 
three were met together in His name, there should He be in the 
midst of them. 

Are you not content, therefore, my brethren ? Yes, you must be 
content and thankful with this abundant consolation. Are you not 
satisfied ? Nay, we are not, cannot be satisfied. Not satisfied so long 
as we are in a state which requires consolation. Not satisfied with the 
sight, the grasp of Faith. Not satisfied with the reflections on a mirror, 
however true, however well defined. Not satisfied until we see Him as 
He is ; see Him face to face ; and know Him even as also we are known. 
Not satisfied while, being present in this still mortal body, we are absent 
from the Lord. * Nearer to Thee, my God, nearer to Thee I ' This 
is, this must be, the cry through life, in death, of that heart which has 
once tasted the infinite preciousness of the Lord. 

And for full satisfaction we must wait. We shall be nearer to it 
when the Angel of Death takes our spirit into the actual presence of 
Jesus in Paradise ; when, being absent from the body, we are present 
with the Lord. We shall attain it when at last the Lord Jesus, the 
Saviour of the whole man, comes down from Heaven and changes the 
body of our humiliation so as to be conformed to the Body of His 
glory, * according to the working whereby He is able even to subdue 
all things to Himself.* ' Then the soul shall leave the rest and blessed- 
ness of Paradise, and the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, shall enter 
upon the perfections and glory of Heaven/ ' and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord.' 

Well may we comfort one another with these words. But if, 
turning from that bright and dazzling prospect to this lower world 
agfun, there seem a blimk, a gloom fallen upon our life of comparative 
exile, and, Jesus having ascended from it, the sunbeams that cheered 
the path through the wilderness seem blotted out and gone, and we feel 
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that there is something wanting to ns, a void that can be filled with no 
earthly solace, what then can we do, and how can our yearnings be 
suppUed ? 

I will tell you; nay, St Paul shall tell you. Let us leave this 
world, this vain and short-lived world, which is not, which cannot 
be, our home, and let us even soar at once and follow our Master into 
our Father's house, which is our Home Indeed. * Like as we do 
believe our Lord Jesus Christ to have ascended into the Heavens, so let 
us in heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him continually dwell. Who 
liveth and reigneth with the Father and the Holy Ghost, one God, i 
world without end.' In heart and mind now, this surely is something, 
but altogether hereafter, <our conversation is in Heaven;' thus St. 
Paul echoes or suggests our train of thought. We have here no abid- 
ing city; we are citizens of another state. Here we are strangers and 
pilgnm8,.exile8 and foreigners. Our Fatherland, ' our state, the spiritual 
constitution to which we belong,' is far from here, is in Heaven. The 
life, the thoughts, the acts of this world, of those who mind but earthly 
things, these have nothing to do with us; we do but pass through this 
coimtry, partaking of its food, conforming to its laws, where th^ clash 
not with those higher laws which indeed bind us. To live, to think, to 
act like citizens (as we are) of that far land, that better country, this must 
be our aim, this the rule of our sojourn here. So our desires soar be- 
yond the desert which lies about us ; however here and there clothed with 
r its green spots, its palm-trees, and its wells ; they seek a country, even a 

heavenly, which looking forward makes it easy for us to pass l^ every 
allurement, every mirage here, and to press on, on, towaitls the mark. 
._■ Our conversation, our country and citizenship, and general habit of 

\ thought and purpose of life, these are in Heaven, where our Saviour is. 

At our Baptism we were taken from this lower life; we were made citi- 
zens of that heavenly land. What tell you us that many, once made 
citizens, are aliensi are outlaws ? — ^We Imow it i sadly, heartbrokenly, 
we know it. We know that even* thus might ft be with us. and the 
[^ knowledge of this possibility urges us the more to watchfulness and 

\ prayer ; and so long as we cling thus to God, He will not let us fall 

'' away. ' If ye love Me, keep My commandments.' The earnest endeavour 

after this is the proof of our continuing citizenship ; we are citizens of 
^ Heaven so long as we obey the laws of our municipality. And ' our 

law is the royal law, which has two great chapters ' — * Love to God, 
'* and love to man.' So hereafter for our whole being, and already for 

^ our heart and mind. Heaven is our home. We have no abiding City 
? here ; our conversation, our citizenship, is in Heaven. 
•^ And why ? — Jesus is there. Jesus is there I That is why. Whether 

^' you know it or not, my brother, you really have no rest, no chance, no 
]*' possibility of rest, but in Jesus. Till you find that ark you are Hke the 
)^ dove beating with weary wings above a trackless waste of waters — no 
^ rest for the sole of your foot. Youmay refuse to come, and so fall into 
i^* the flood and perish ; but rest you will never obtain unless and until you 
1 ^ come. Destruction, death, you may attain ; but rest, nowhere but in Him. 
Therefore, directly you have found this out you are at once an alien 
^ from earth. Your Fatherland, the State of your adoption, is thence- 
i^ forth Heaven. Citizens you have once been made of that far country. 
f Have you realised this ? Are you claiming your citizenship, or are 
\i^ 23 
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you throwing up the birtbriglit of your Baptism? Are you joining your- 
selves to the citizens of this perishing world ? Do yon hardly know 
how certainly to answer ? Do you anxiously ask for some test by which 
you may discover how the case stands with your soul ? Your life, my 
brother : your life ; that is the test. ' Our conversation is in Heaven.' 
Can you truly say that ? I have shown you that this does not mean 
just merely your talk, that is comparatively easy — it means your life. 

Are you living here on earth, — at least sadly trying, agonising, 
to live like citizens of Heaven ? Now, you at the plough, and you in the 
kitchen, and you in the nursery, and you with your farm, and you with 
your merchandise, and you with your home delights, and you with your 
higher employments and aspirations, here you have the test, ^ Our con- 
versation is in Heaven.' Can you truly, in some humble measure, say 
that ? Are you making this world your home, or the place of your 
sojourning merely ? Are you citizens of earth, or merely passengers 
through it, citizens of Heaven, and journeying with set minds thither ? 
That which you do, and that from which you forbear : is the law of that 
far country, the measure of your conduct here ? Nor only of your tcon- 
duct but of your desirings, your thoughts, your aspirations ? Are yon 
— think, dear fiiends, from the least to the greatest of you — are you 
strangers in the world and citizens of Heaven ? the security if you 
are 1 O the ruin if you are not ! The fashion of this world passeth 
away, and if you be a citizen here you must be for ever an exile here- 
after : but if you are now an exile, an exile in this world, a citizen of 
Heaven, already in heart and mind ascending thither, already having 
there your continual abode, then that which is even now the home of 
your desire shall be for ever the home of your possession. 

They who mind earthly things, oh, inevitably they must be ever- 
lastingly homeless (how sad a wordl) when this earth has passed away. 
But ' our conversation is in Heaven ;' let us but truly say that, let our 
hearts dwell there, and our life prove this, and then, where our longings 
used to soar ourselves shall be received and eternally abide. Thence, also, 
we look for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, Who shall come again, 
and shall redeem our whole being. Let us continually dwell with Him 
and joyfully expect Him. For sorrow or for joy, we shall certainly, 
every one of us, see Him when He returns. * Therefore, my brethren, 
dearly beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, stand fast in the Lord, 
my dearly beloved.* 
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DUBSLET. 



CovBVCAATioir OT THE Nkw BuBikL Gbound. — ^The Burial Ground 
attached to St. Mark's Chapel, Woodmancote, was, together with 
the Site of the Chapel, the gift of the late Henry Visard, Esq., in 
the year 1844. Since the ceeaation of burials in the old Church- 
yard in 1855, it has been the only Burial Ground in the Parish, with 
the exception of that attached to the Independent Chapel, and it is 
now nearly full. Under these circumstances Mr. John Tizard and 
his brothers, Mr. William and Mr. Edward Vizard, have most 
liberally given a piece of ground adjoining the present Burial 
Ground, containing 1 rood and 33 perches, as an addition to it, and 
conveyed the same to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for this pur- 
pose by Deed dated Slst December, 1872. 

Friday, the 18th of April, was the day appointed by the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol for its consecration. At 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon his Lordship arrived, and was met by the Clergy, 
the Choir (surpliced), and a large Congregation. The Litany was 
monotoned by the Rev. N. S. Barthropp, Senior Curate of the 
Parish, and Hymn 332, Ancient and Modern^ was sung. It was the 
intention of the Bishop to have delivered an Address in the Chapel 
previously to proceeding to the New Ground, but as rain wa<« falling 
he decided to go to the Ground for the act of Consecration, and 
return to the Chapel for the rest of the Service and the Address. 
The Choir led the procedsion, followed by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Sir George Prevost, Bart. ; Eev. Canon Madan, Rector ; Rev. N. S. 
Barthropp and Rev. F. G. Gretton, Curates; Rev. J. L. Stackhonse 
and Rev. H. de C. Collyer, Berkeley; Rev. D. Edwards, Nibley; 
Rev. J. R. Turner, Coaley; Rev. W. Thompson, The Ridge; and 
Rev. C. H. Ridding, Slymbridge; and afterwards the Bishop. 

On arriving at the New Ground, the Petition for Consecration was 
presented by T. Trewren Yizard Esq., Churchwarden, and then 
the procession having walked a short distance on the ground, returned 
to the Chapel, the Choir leading, followed by the Bishop and Clergy, 
repeating by alternate verses the 49th and 115th Psalms. After 
entering the Chapel the rest of the Consecration Service was said. 
Four verses of the 39th Psalm, Old Vernon^ were then sung, after 
which the Bishop delivered a very appropriate Address on the 
mysterious subject of Death, which was listened to with marked 
attention. Hymn 117, Ancient and Jfodem, was then sung, and the 
Bishop pronounced the Blessing. 



The annual meeting of the Diocesan Choral Association was held 
at Gloucester Cathedral Library on Saturday, April 19th, tho Bishop 
of the Diocese in the chair, when the report was read and the 
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aoeounts of the past year audited. The report will he printed and 
circulated shortly. The fonr following Choral Festivals are already 
arranged for this year : — 

Cirencester May 29. 

Lydney June 13. 

Stroud Septemher 18. 

Gloucester Cathedral (for Uie whole Dioceee) . • September 25. 

On Thursday in Easter week the usual Testry Meetiug was held 
for the election of Churchwardens. The old Churchwardens and 
Chapelwardens were re-elected with one ezcepiion, Mr. George 
Ayliffe, by his own wish, retired, having held his office two years, 
and Mr. George Wenden waS elected in his stead. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisxs. 

April 4— Charles William, son of Jacob and Mary Ann Brown. 
„ 13 — Frank William, son of Franz Carl and Annie Bauer. 
„ 28 — Herbert;AlfVed, son of Herbert Edward anil Sarah Newth. 

BUBIAL. 

April 10 — ^Elizabeth Hurcombe, aged 41 years. 



-od- 



KING-STANLEt. 

Daring Lent the Week-day additional Services in the Parish 
Church were fairly attended, and on Sundays the congregations were 
larger than usual. The attendances at the Wednesday Evening 
Services in the School-house were from first to last remarkably good. 

Easter Day began with Holy Communion at 8.15 a.m., when there 
were 23 Communicants; at the second Celebration there were 24 
Communicants. 

The Church was decorated with very great care and good taste, 
the Altar and Font being especially beautiiul. 

At the Vestry Meeting, on Monday in Easter-week, W. H. 
ifarling. Esq , was appointed Churchwarden by the Hector, and 
Colonel Collier was elected by the Parishioners, in the place of the 
late Mr. Geo. Harrison. Mr. J. Howard and Mr. Walter Neide 
Were chosen as Sidesmen, to assist the Churchwardens. The 
accounts were passed with a satisfactory balance. 

The Report of the recent Examination of the Day Schools has 
been received, and is as follows : — 

" Mixed SehooL^-Out of 66 qualified candidates, 53 underwent 
the Standard Examination and passed well in Reading and Hand- 
writing, but made a serious number of errors of Spelling, and atill 
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more in Ciphering. The Upper Classes did fairly in History, but 
unsatisfactorily in Geography. The discipline is unexceptionable. 
InfanU* School. — This Department is on the whole in a satis- 
factory state and making fair progress, but the technical instruction 
of the little ones in writing and number might be improred, 
especially in writing. The Mistress of the Infant department must 
confine her instruction in Needle-work to her own SchooL" 
" Miss Humming will shortly receive her certificate." 

The Grant for 15 months including Night School Grant for 12 
months is £120. 17s. 9d. 

The Collections for the Churchwardens expenses on Sunday, 
April 6th, amounted to £2. Is. 5d. 



The following is a list of the 51 persons from this parish confirmed 
in March : — 



James Waite 
Jacob Kodway 
David Daniels . 
Tbos. Drinkwater 
Edward Gardner 
William Lusty 
Frederick Young 
Charles Alder 



Jane Driver 
Hannah Hughes 
Mary Front 
Hose Harrison 
Eliza Wall 
Ellen Robins 
Mary Sims 
Bosa Brinkworth 
Jane Adams 



Emmanuel Harrison 
Dennis Leman 
Charles Mills 
Henry Daniels 
Charles Prout 
Alfred Driver 
William Weyman 
Frank Seaborne 



Elizabeth Cook 
Matilda Hancock 
Jane Gwinnell 
Emma Thornhill 
EU^n Turner 
Boto Bassett 
Jane Franklin 
Elizabeth Lusty 
Louisa Pitt 



Walter Neale 
Albert Preen 
Henry Moreland 
Charles Daniels 
John Neale 
Joseph Davis 
George Elliott 
Arthur Steele 



Sarah Harrison 
Beata Fletcher 
Annie Fletcher 
Sarah Ann Harrison 
Frances Hale 
Bosa Gleed 
Jane Alder 
Caroline Wall 
Ellen Cook 



CHTJBCH BEGISTEB. 
Baptisms. 

Easter Day — Alfred William, son of Enoch and Harriet Gardner, 

The Borough. 
F. of S. Mark — Caroline Elizabeth, daughter of William and Emma 

Merrett, Downton. 

Mabbiage. 
April 17 — Thomas George Davis to Mary Smith, both of this parish* 

BuBIAIiS. 

April 22 — George Davis, aged 38 years. 
„ 24 — Thomas Cave, aged 45 years. 
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sunchcohbe. 



The late Eev. Bobert Jemayn Cooper, Rector of West Chiltingtoiiy 
Sasscz, and owner of Peer's Court, ia the Parish of Stinchcombey 
who died in 1872, left to the Yicar and Churchwardens of the aaid 
pariah £20, subjeot to legacy duty, to be distributed amongst the 
poor of the said pariah in soup and bread at the Christmas next 
ensuing after lii^^ death. The Vicar and Churchwardens accordingly 
received from Mr. Cooper's Executors the sum of £18 in September 
last, being £20, less £2 legacy duty, and they aocount for it as 
follows : — 

BeCBI7£D. £ s. d. 

Sept. 12, 1872. 

Legacy (net amount) 18 

Interest of the said in Savings Bank up to March 20, 

1873 6 4 

Balance made up from the Alms offered at the Holy 

Communion 4 5 



Spfbt. 
Paid Mr. Henry Lance, for 448 lbs. of ifeat at 6d. per lb. 
Paid Messrs. Willdns & Brotters, for 185j quarterns 

of Bread at 7^d. per quartern £5 15 Hi 

Less discount 5 5^ 

Paid to Mr. Sheen and others, for Split Peas 

Charwoman to help in cooking 

Carrots and other Vegetables 

Coals 



The soup and bread were ftiven to the poor inhabitants of the 
parish on seven different days during the course of the last winter, 
Deginning in Christmas week. 

The Stinchcombe Club Day this year will be Wednesday, the 4th 
Jmil^f on which dny there will be Service at Stinchcombe Churoh, 
and the Rev. H. C. Powles has kindly promised to be the preacher. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that very favourable accounts 
hare been received lately of the health of the Bev. J. A. Bawlins. 

Florence Higgins, of Coaley, has been elected into the Earlswood 
Asylum, and it is hoped that the inhabitants of this neighbourhood 
will now exert .themselves to secure the election of Jane Savage of 
Btinohoombei before her last opportunity is past. 
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CHUKCH REGISTER. 

Burials. 

March 31— HaoDah Cox, aged 55 years. 

April 22 — John Cox, husband of the above, aged 71 years. 



-00- 



UIET with OWLPEN. 



A very successful Concert was held in the National School-room 
on Easter Tuesday, under the patronage of the Hiuh Sheriff and 
Mrs. S tough ton, and several Ladies of the neighbourhood. The 
Choir performed several part songs extremely well, and did great 
credit to their own perseverance and the untiring exertions of Mr. 
Leach, who, as nsual, conducted. Mrs. Graham kindly gave her 
valuable assistance, and sang two beautiful songs, each of which on 
being encored, produced another equally beautiiul, the last bein<^ the 
old favourite, ''Home, sweet Home/' The part song, *'Oby 
Rivers,'' was sung by Miss Browne, Miss Vizard, Mrs. Stoughton, 
Mies Rolt, Mr. Vizard, and the Kev. J. C. Hudson : and an exquisite 
quartette was performed by Mias Vizard, Miss C. Vizard, Mr. T. 
Trewren Vizard, and Mr. A. Vizard, which met with an enthusiastic 
encore. 1 here wore also three Readings, which were eveu more than 
usually effective. The Rev. Alan Eingscote Cornwall gave a most 
pathetic story, which moved many of the audience to tears ; Mr. 
Bengough read part of the Trial in ** Pi(?kwick " with his usual 
quiet humour, and also joined in a scene from the " Merchant of 
Venice " with the Rev. A. K. Cornwall, the Rev. C. C. Browne, 
and the Rev. J. C. Hudson. £5 were cleared for the benefit of the 
Choir expenses, and the entertainment, as a whole, was highly 
satisfactory. 

A Meeting of Inhabitants was held in the Lecture Room, on 
Monday, March 17th, to consider the question of the formation of 
a Dursley Highway District, as proposed in Quarter Sessions. It 
was decided not to take any step to oppose the same. It appears 
that Turnpikes will be abolished in IJley and through the Dursley 
Union in November, 1874, after which, the roads will be supported 
by rate. 

At a Vestry Meeting held at Uley on the 25th day of March, the 
following Parish Officers were appointed for the year ensuing :«— 
Mr. Joseph Powell and Mr. Thomas Norris, Guardians ; Mr. Thomas 
Evans and Mr. John Cave, Overseers; Mr. George Powell and Mr. 
William Henry Bailey, Surveyors. 

At a Vestry Meeting held at Uley on Easter Tuesday, Mr. Thos. 
Clarke and Mr. Wm. Hill were re-elected Churchwardens, and the 
accounts were passed with a balance in &YOur of the Chordiwardens 
of £2. 17s. 
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At a Yestiy Meeting held at Owlpen on the 25t]i day of March, 
the following FariBh Officers were appointed for the year ensuing : — 
Mr. Frederick G^rn, Guardian; Mr. James l^icholls, Orerseer and 
Surveyor ; T. A. Btoughton, Esq., and Mr. F. Gam, Ghnrchwardens. 

The Thursday Evening Service at Fley, and the Wedneadny 
Afternoon Service at Owlpen, have been very fairly attended daring 
the season of Lent. 

The Choir at Owlpen Ghnroh deserve oar thanks for the great in- 
terest they take in the duty of their part of the service — their 
singing of late having greatly improved. 

; The family of the late Henry Powell, of Wresden, acknowledge 
with grateful thanks a sam of £5. 3s., collected for them by George 
Gainey and James Hill among a number of their neighbours and 
friends. 

Some of the TJley subscribers to this Magazine complain of its not 
being issued until some days after the beginning of the month. 
Could not the contributions be sent in from each parish by the 26th 
of the preceding month ? 1 his would give time for the Magazine 
to be issued by the first of the month. * 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
March 30— Sarah Ellen, daughter of Albert & Maryanne Bloodworth. 
„ Charles Henry, son of David and Elizabeth Munday. 

BuRIAt.8. 

April 7 — Thomas Pearce, from Mangotsfield, aged 5- years. 
„ 18— Henry Powell, Wresden, aged 60 years. 
„ 26 — Joseph Powell, Wresden, aged 18 years. 



* The Publiflher begs respectfully to endorse this reasonable 
suggestion, and hopes it will be borne in mind for the future, 
as it, is .totally impossible for him to issue the Magazine on the 
first of the Month, when, in some instances, he only reoeives 
the Cop};*- on the first, and sometimes on the second of the 
Mouthf., 



WUmCOBB, PHmTBB, STAMP OFFICE, LONG BTBBBT, DUBSLKT. 
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BERKELEY. 



The Eev. H. de C. Collyer has left us, after holding the Assbtant 
Curacy rather more than eighteen months. During that time he has 
gained the affections of all classes, and especially of the people of 
Furton, which was assigned to him as his District. He leaves db 
for London where, we hope, his great talents as a preacher will 
secure him rapid promotion in his profession. He is succeeded by 
the Rev. J. B. Humble, of Spalding, Lincolnshire, 

Year after year we have to regret the way in which AsoensioiL 
Day is kept among us. It is one of the chief Festivals of the 
Christian year, in fact on a par with Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
Sunday, and yet while those Festivals are marked by rejoicing both 
in the Church and in the world, Ascension Day is scarcely recognised 
as a Festival at all. Why should the Day which commemorates oar 
Lord's life on earth, and His triumphant entry into Heaven be thus 
passed over by the many without a thought ? Why is our Church all 
but empty on a day which of all others should call Christian people 
together to the House of God, that they might in heart and mind 
ascend with their ascended Lord, and sing His praises, and rejoioe 
with Him in His Ascension into glory ? We wish that the day 
could be kept as a general holiday, and we should like to see the 
Church at least as full as on Christmas Day. 

The Clergy would be glad to know the general feeling of the 
congregation with regard to the time of Evening Service on Sundays 
in summer. It has been altered from 6 p.m. to 6.30 p.m., solely 
with a view of making it more convenient to the congr^ation 
generally. 

CHURCH REGISTEE. 

Baptisms. 
May 4— Ellen Helena, daughter of Silas and Amy Watts, Berkeley. 
ll-»Francis Edward, son of Edward and Caroline Hoare, 

Purton. 

„ Thomas Eli, son of Benjamin and Hester Eodick, Berkeley. 

Mak&iaoes. 

April 29 — John Churchill to Sarah Anne Phipps, both of Berkeley. 

May 1 — John Alpass to Agnes Wilson Edington, both of Berkeley. 

26 — ^Henry Higgens to Alice TimbeU, both of Berkeley. 

Bu&IALS. 

William Baker, Heathfeld, aged 39 years. 
George Comock, The Lynch, aged 6 years. 
Mary Anne Jacob, Purton, aged 28 years. 



-:o:- 



COALET. 

A Notice has been received by the Managers of the National 
School, and a duplicate affixed to the Church door, from the Educa- 
tion Department, dated April 80, 1873, to the effect that— 

*^ Whereas the Education Department, in pursuance of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870, have received the Betorn in the 
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said Act mentioned, and made suoh enquiry as ibey think 
necessary with rpspect to the school accomodation of the district 
hereinafter mentioned : Ifow, therefore, the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education have decided and hereby give 
notice as follows; I. — The School District is the parish of 
Coaley. II. — The school named in the first Schedule to this 
Notice is considered to be available for such district. III. — 
Additional Public School accomodation of the amount and 
description mentioned in the second Schedule to this Notice 
appears to be required for the district. Schedule I. — Coaley 
National School. No. of children accomodated, Boys, Girls, 
Infants. Total 100. Schedule II. — Accomodation required for 
36 children. * If a class-room, large enough to accomodate 36 
children, is added to the National School premises, no further 
accomodation will be required. (Signed) F. B. Sandford, 
Secretary." 

The Managers had agreed to build a Class-room to accommodate 
26 children, and preparations for it are being made, and much of the 
stone required has been hauled and shaped, and the foundation 
shortly will be laid. Such a room will be of good size and fully 
sufficient for every practical need. It will be aUo as large as the 
site will allow, but will fall short by one-third of dimensions 
specified in the above notice. As the School-room contains 800 
square feet and will therefore accommodate 100 children at 8 square 
feet per child, it appears strange that the Education Department 
should require additional school accommodation to the extent of 288 
square feet to accommodate 86 more children, making a total of 136 
children in a parish of 780 inhabitants. 

After much correspondence with teachers (whose sense of fair 
dealing does not seem to prevent them from making an engagement, 
and upon something better offering thowing up their contract), the 
Treasurer has, he believes, secured the services of an efficient 
Master for the School, whose sister will take charge of the needle- 
work, and the younger classes. Mr. Fisher is a native of IJley, and 
holds a certificate. He is at present teaching in a School at New 
Barns, near Barrow-io-Fumess, Cumberland. There is some doubt 
however, if he will be at liberty to enter on his duties at Coaley as 
soon as the Whitsuntide holidays are over. A temporary arrange- 
ment will be made, if possible, to prevent the School being closed 
for even a week at this fine season of the year. Miss Francis is 
leaving Coaley to undertake a Girls' School at Chalford, near Stroud'. 
She carries with her the kindly widies of the School Managers, 
parents of children, and scholars, who regret to lose her. 



CHUECH EEGISTER. 
Baptism. 
Hay 15 — Mary Jane, daughter of Edwin and Hannah Hall, of 
Gloucester. 

Bttsials. 

May 15— Elizabeth Underwood, of Slymbridge, aged 87 years. 
24— Anna Maria Browning, aged 78 years. 
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DURSLEY. 

The sum of nearly £200 having been already either paid or 
promised towards a Painted Glass East Window for the Chanoel of 
the Parish Church, it was thought time to make inquiries, aa to the 
actual expense of the work. Application was made to Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, who stand very high in this department of Art, 
and the dimensions of the window with a few remarks as to the 
style and subject were sent to them. Their reply and estimate 
obliges us to pause before giving an order. The amount asked is 
£422. 148.! 

A Ruridecanal Conference of Clergy and Laity was held at the 
National School-room, on Tuesday, May 27, which was attended by 
about 15 of the neighbouiing Clergy, and nearly the same numb^ 
of Churchwardens and Lay Communicants. Several subjects deeply 
affecting the work and welfare of the Church were discussed — the 
Missionary Studentship Association — the proceedings of the Endoweil 
Schools Commissioners — the proposed amendments of the Elementary 
Education Act — Mr. 0. Morgan's Burials Bill — the ConUigious 
Diseases Act — and others. Much interesting information was given 
on these subjects, and the necessity of being ready to act, as occasion 
requires, by Parochial Petitions and otherwise, was felt by alL 
The Church has little to fear from the persistent attacks of Dissenters 
and Romanists, if only she is true to herself. Her greatest danger, 
humanly speaking, arises from the apathy and indifference of her 
own Members. 

On Ascension Day, May 22, there was a fair attendance at the 
Services. The Offertory amounted to £2. 14s. Id., which has been 
sent to the Treasurer of the House of Mercy, Bussage. 

On Sunday, May 25, the annual collections were'made at all the 
Services in aid of the Fund for S. Mark's Chapel, which amounted 
to £6. 12s. Ud. This sum has been paid to the Chapel wardens. 

On Sunday Morning, June 22, a Sermon will be preached in the 
Parish Church by the Eev. G A* M. Litle, formerly Curate of this 
Parish, in behalf of the Curates' Augmentation Fund, and a 
CGtllcotion made, which we hope will be a liberal one. At present 
Cottiers are getting far more per year than Curates, and should the 
latter become infected with th^ present striking epidemic, which 
affiicts the former, the result might be serious. The just principle 
of << a fair day's wages for a fair day's work," should be applied to 
spiritual Labourers, as well as secular, and Churohmen should not 
forget their djaty in thia resj^t 

CHURCH IIE(HSTER. 

BaP«SI8H. 

May 23 — Samuel, son of Henry and Mary Ann G^reen. 

Marbiages. 
May 8-— William Beed to Ellen Jane Florence. 
„ Charles Yates to Charlotte Heed. 
15 — James Henry Price to Dinah Annie Nonia. 

BUBIAL. 

May 2— Ann Rickards, aged 50 years. 
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XV.— 6. 
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Efft Motfftt*» jFitjJt <Srief. 



OHE sits beside the cradle, 

*^ And her eyes are streaming fast. 

For she sees the Present only, 

While she thinks of all the Past : 
Of the days so full of gladness, 

When her first-born's answering kiss 
Thrilled her soul with such a rapture 

That it knew no other bliss. 
those happy, happy moments ! 

They but deepen her despair. 
For she bends above the cradle, 

And the baby is not there. 

There are words of comfort spoken. 
And the leaden clouds of grief 

Wear the smiling bow of promise, 
And she feels a sad relief; 

But her wavering thoughts will wander 
Till they settle on the scene 



Of the dark and silent chamber. 
And of all that might have been ! 

For a little vacant garment. 
Or a shining tress of hair, 

Tells her heart in tones of anguish 
That her baby is not there ! 

She sits beside the cradle. 

But her te^ no longer flow. 
For she sees a blessed vision. 

And forgets all earthly woe : 
Saintly eyes look down upon her. 

And the Voice that hushed the sea 
Stills her spirit with the whisper, 

* Suffer them to come to Me.* 
And while her soul is lifted 

On the soaring wings of prayer. 
Heaven's dystal gates open inward. 

And she sees her baby there. 



are tlje ©i)illrrett at fl^omc ? 



EACH day, when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing. 

Go tripping lightly by, 
I steal away from my husband. 

Asleep in his easy chair, 
And watch from the open doorway 
Their faces fresh and fair. 

Alone in the dear old homestead, 

That once was full of life, 
Piingin;^ with girlish laughter, 

Echoing boyish strife, 
We two are waiting together; 

And oft, as the shadows come. 
With tremulous voice he calls me, 

' It is night ! are the children at home ? » 

• Yes, love ! ' I answer him gently, 

* They're all home long agr ; ' — 
And I sing, in my quivering u-^ble^ 

A song so soft and low. 
Till the old man drops to slumber 

With his head upon his hand. 
And I tell to myself the number 

Home in a Better Land. 



Sometimes in the dusk of evening 

I only shut my eyes. 
And the children are all about me, 

A vision from the skies : 
The babes, whose dimpled fingers 

Lost the way to my breast. 
And the beautiful ones, the angels. 

Passed to the world of the Blest. 

With never a cloud upon them, 

I see their radiant brows ; 
My boys that I gave to Freedom, — 

The red sword sealed their vows ! 
In a tangled Southern forest. 

Twin-brothers, bold and brave. 
They fell ; and the flag they died for. 

Thank God ! floats o'er their graTS. 

And still as the summer sunset 

Fades away in the west. 
And the wee ones, tired of playing. 

Go trooping home to rest. 
My husband calls from his comer, 

• Say, love! have the children come?' 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, 

' Yes, dear I they axe all at Home.' 
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BY SAMUEL B. JAMES, M.A. VICAR OF N0BTHMAR8T0N, BUCKS. 

* Marry in haste^ and repent at leisure.' 

|IRTH, marriage, death, burial! All these and other such 
solemnities are of the Church, churchy: of the Ecclcsia, 
ecclesiastical. The font, the altar, the grave! Ho\^ swiftly 
they follow one another, like clouds in eager chase across 
the placid moon or fiery sun! 

Time enough we have to do our life-day's work before the night 
cometh, but no time to spare. Like a friend's yisit of a day, the joy 
of his coming, the brief realisation of the delight of his presence for 
• a few mid-day hours, and then the sadness of his departure: such is 
tliat life, in which, with certain limitations, ' all things come alike to 
all ; there is one event to the righteous and to the wicked, to him 
that sacrificeth and to him that sacrificeth not/ 

Marriage is one of those things which need not come, but which 
may come, to all, irrespectively of estate or condition, character or 
desert. And it is of holy matrimony, that honourable estate instituted 
of God in the time of man's innocency, that this proverb has somewhat 
to say. Does the reader not agree in the solemn view of this primaeval 
institute ? Is it a light and frivolous matter to undertake a respon- 
sibility to continue binding till ^ death us do part?' Is it? Is it ? 

The proverb takes this solemn view, or at the very least covers this 
solemn view : * Marry in haste, if you will,' it says, * be as quick and 
sudden as you please, for every man and every woman is at legal 
liberty in the matter, but * — and what a solemn * but * it is — *if you do 
marry in haste, you risk happiness and peace for ever, in this life, 
after.' 

* But,' ^ays somebody, * I know of marriages that have been made 
up in a week, and have turned out happily and well ; do not tell me of 
courtships lasting from youth to middle-age. I do not like them; 
they are not good.' 

Very well; I will not tell you of such. 

I do not wish to discuss such. It is of hasty marriages that the 
proverb speaks. And even of those it does not say, if you read over 
my interpretation, that you forfeit happiness, but only that you risk 
happiness. I have heard tell of hasty marriages that have resulted in 
happiness and peace ; I have never known one, but have heard of them 
from quite unimpeachable authority. I do not say that such things 
do not happen as hasty marriages turning out well. 

But, also, I know of unseawoi-thy ships riding out many a gale, and 
returning to astonish many a head that had sagely shaken out its most 
reasonable doubts upon the matter. I have known of neglected sons 
and daughters that have not * gone to the bad,' for all the desponding 
prophecies of observant friends and lookers-on. I know, to descend to 
comparative trifles, a humble Hertfordshire carpenter, who for ever so 
many years has persisted in working among shavings and sawdust 
with a candle that is constantly dropping sparks, that is diligently 
snuffed by the joiner's fingers, and the burning wick as constantly 
dropped among the shavings and trodden upon just in time to stop 
tiie ignition of the said shavings: and all, so far, with perfect impunity. 
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I shall never be snrprised to find mj friend in the comer paragraph 
of some newspaper-accidents' colnmn; but he is, I belicTe, alive and 
welly and working among the shavings as diligently and cleverly as 
as ever, up to the present time. He may ' die triumphantly in his bed,* 
as Mr. Dickens says of one of his characters, at a patriarchal age, and 
the shop with its long, low windows, its handy lathe, and bench, and 
tools, and shavings, may die a natural death too. It is not for me 
to predict. 

But is it therefore advisable and prudent, is it even defensible or 
right, that unseaworthy ships should go to sea, that sons and daughters 
should be neglected and left to their own devices, and that carpenters 
and joiners, however humble, should work with loose and spark- 
scattering candle-ends among inflammable chips and shavings that 
are eager to catch fire?. 

You see the proverb is not by any means a violent or rash proverb. 
It is quite as truth-embracing as, and far more truth-defining than, 
other proverbs. As a rule, proverbs are the neat but only partially 
descriptive forms of general and familiar experience. There is always, 
in neat epigrams and smart proverbs, a call for not only explanation 
but large qualification. You cannot put anything, or at least you can- 
not put many things, into a nutshell without squeezing them out of pro- 
portion a little. An eloquent bishop tried last year to put *the 
temperance question * into a nutshell, and he was just the man to do it, 
if done it could be. But it could not and cannot be done. It is too big 
a question, too many-sided and multiform a question, too perplexed and 
perplexing a question by very far, to be crammed head and shoulders, coat 
and waistcoat, and all else that appertains, into the nutshell that invit^ his 
lordship's keen and eagle glance. His lordship failed, because yon could 
see the legs sticking out here and the head there, the agonised face and 
the paralysed form protruding in all directions. ' A nation free is 
better than a nation sober,' was a wonderfully weU-tumed phrase, and 
it is a good thing to have had it said as a counteracting influence to 
the temperance excesses and total abstinence indulgences of eager and 
zealous partisans, but it is no more true to the letter than an average 
proverb is true to the letter. 

This proverb, epigrammatic though it certainly is, is, however, not an 
average proverb. Nor is it a veiy * distinguished foreigner,' like 
' Ecclesia rum solvit Ecclesice.^ It is a distinguished but homely English 
proverb, telling to all classes of people the plain English truth that 
hasty marriages are imprudent and wrong proceedings, and that if there 
were ten times as many hasty marriages that turn out well as there are, 
hasty marriages would still be quite as wrong and nearly as imprudent 
as now they are. The proverb can explain itself and justify itself, 
however neatly and pithily it is turned. I always dread to examine a 
pretty and pithy saying, lest it should turn out to be like the bishop's, 
a compromise of accuracy with smartness and strikingness. But this 
proverb really bears examination with the greatest willingness, and 
comes out of it with colours flying more gaily than ever; except that 
the colours droop for sorrow, when they have waved the triumph of 
truthfulness for a moment. It is a truth that is melancholy when con- 
sidered as to its fulfilled prophecy. It speaks before marriage sternly 
and docidcdly. waving its hand in monitory and earnest entreaty and 
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almost command. But when the deed is done and the fruit begins to 
ripen upon the evil tree, that is to say, when the poor wife laments, and 
repents, and bewails, and despairs ; or when the husband hangs his head 
at his mother's inquiry, * How does Betsy go on ? any better lately, my 
poor Tom ?'— hangs his head, because, like the good fellow he is, he had 
rather not complain of the wife he promised to love, and comfort, and 
honour all their united life through, then, at such sad time the proverb 



fiays gently, even as St. Paul said (so gently, too) to the ship's com- 
pany that would set forth on their sail toward Italy, in face of the 
Apostle's earnest remonstrance, — says gently to the at-leisure-repentant 
wife, or the at-leisure-repentant husband:— * /Sirs, ye should liave 
hearkened unto we, and not have loosed from Crete, and to Jiave gained 
this harm and loss.^ 



' I NEVER have anything to unlearn, when, with a heart open to 
conviction, I read in parallel the New Testament and the Liturgy of 
the Church.* — Adam Clarke, 
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' Dust to Bust/ 

|S the two women went on with their work, after a while 
Mrs. Jackson said to Alice : * I was a-thinking just now it 
would be a mercy if he were took, for it comes terrible hard 
on jou. Do he seem anyways comfortable in his mind 
about where he's going ? ' 

* lie don't seem to take no heed, all his cry is about his burying, 
that's all he thinks on.* 

*Well,' said Mrs. Jackson, who was deeply inbued with Sturton 
traditions and Sturton customs, ' I won't say but that a decent funeral 
is something to think about, more particular when maybe it's not just 
easy to see how itil be done as it should, for burying costs money, 
there's no denying, and that's why I've got all my three in a burying 
club, and me and Jackson's been in for years, else I don't say but what 
I'd be uneasy when my time come; and my mother, she did lie and fret 
ever so because she knew there'd be nothing left to buy mourning for 
us as would follow her to church. She did bide and cry till 1 was 
welly worrited out of my mind, and she wouldn't listen to the pastor 
nor think of nothing but us following her coffin in coloured clothes. 
It didn't seem like as if she could die, it was so on her mind; for when 
some of the neighbours got to know and agreed to lend us things to go 
in, one a gown, and another a shawl, just as they'd got the clothes, no 
sooner did I tell her than she went oflf quiet as a lamb. So you see, 
Alice, your father's not different to other folk.' 

* My burying will never trouble me,' said the younger woman, * and 
I'd be happier if father took more thought about the life he's soon got 
to begin than how he'll bo put out of sight in this.' 

* Ah!' assented Mrs. Jackson, * it's well to take thought on both; 
but it sounds queer to talk of folk beginning a new life, mostly death 
seems like the ending.* 

* And the beginning, too,' said Alice. * Don't yon see, we leave all 
this world behind, and begin again out there quite fresh ? But folk 
has to take count there for what they've done here. Only if God has 
forgiven them their sins, they 11 get rid of them then. They don't 
afore, I reckon ; while they are living He can't help their sins 
troubling them, hurting them and punishing them, even though He 
has forgiven them ; but when they're dead He's got them all to 
Himself, and He won't have them worrited no more.' 

* Ah ! ' replied Mrs. Jackson, * there's a deal in dying if you come to 
look at it that way.' 

* There's a good bit more than the burying, look at it how you 
will,' said Alice ; ' only I can't find that father thinks of aught else.' 

* There's a good many as don't.' 

* But it's not right.' 

' Happen not; but us can't alter it. It would take bigger folk nor 
you and me to change Sturton ways.' 

* Paul Crowley would have done it,' said Alice. 

* And yet his burying were the biggest Tve set eyes on.' 

* He didn't bury himself, and them that had the ordering did more 
harm than they reckoned on with their feathers and their coaches.' 

* But was Paul himself for having things quiet ?' 

< That he was ; I heard him tell father so. His words was, " If I 
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die to-morrow I shall havo the plainest funeral Stiirton has seen this 
many a day," and father wasn't willing to believe him; but he said 
he'd left written word, and his wife knew what his feelings was. 
Father don't think he meant it, more particularly after the funeral 
being as it was ; but I do. I know he meant it, and there's more than 
1 can understand in them going against him as they did.' 

'Well, to be sure!' said Mrs. Jackson, as she finished wringing 
the clothes and wiped her hands preparatory to going home, * when 
you comes to know it, there's something a body can't understand about 
most folk. 1 cant understand you, Alice, and yon can't understand 
about Paul. But IVe done them things, and it's time I looked where 
they children have got to ; George will have them in mischief so soon 
as ever he's got the chance.' 

* Thank you for helping me, Mrs. Jackson,' and Alice left her 
gloving and came across the room as she spoke. * I don't reckon you 
can maie out why I won't take things as folk is good enough to bring, 
but yon will know after a bit; and, in the mean time, it's downright 
kind of yon to give me a hand's turn with the work.' 

* There, now, don't you say no more ; if poor people don't help 
each other, where are they to look? I'll step in again in a day or 
two.' 

And Mrs. Jackson hurried aTfay, feeling satisfied with herself, 
though still greatly puzzled about the Locks. 

Chapter VI. 

'Please, sir, missus has left home for a week; but she will be 
back on Monday,' said the servant at the Hollies, in answer to ]\Ir. 
Iloberts' inquiry. 

* I will call again, then,' said the Rector as he turned away. * It 
is very unfortunate she should be away just now. I don't see what to 
do about Ben,' he thought, as he went down the lane. ' Of course, I 
can't let them starve, but I don't like to give them more money. I'll 
go and see if I can persuade him to part with a few shillings for Alice's 
sake, but I am afraid it is of no use.' 

On reaching the cottage he found Alice just returned from the town, 
and engaged in putting away her purchases. 

* I am glad to see these,' he said, pointing to the purchases. * I 
was quite anxious about you, for Mrs. Crowley is away.' 

* I've got a sovereign from father, sir; we hadn't a bit in the house, 
and hadn't had since early yesterday. And Mrs. Jackson came in to 
do a bit of washing, and saw how bare we was; not a single crumb 
in the cupboard, or a bit to put in father's soup. I think that vexed 
me worse nor anything, and it came upon me all at once that I'd make 
father give me some money. I frightened him a bit, and he let me 
have a sovereign, and I promised not to ask for any more, and to 
follow his wishes about the rest. It'll last us while he's alive.' 

'What a miserable state of things!' exclaimed Mr. Boberts. 'I' 
would give anything to make him different.' 

' You can't, sir; there never was but one who could, and he's gone, 
and settled him in his own way in the going.' 

' Would he have listened to Crowley, do you think?' 

' I don't say he'd havo listened to lufti, but he'd Lave followed him; 
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and there's manj in Stnrton that would hare done the same. He 
were town hred and bom, and folk was prond of him, and fond of him, 
too. Panl might have done almost anything with them, and if he*d 
been buried as he ought to have been, father would have been the first 
to go the same road.' 

* Would he have cared more for the future life, I wonder? Paul 
cared for it.* 

* His funeral didn't show it,' answered Alice. 

' No,' said the Rector, sadlj ; *■ no, there was little thought of the 
resurrection of the dead among those who stood round his grave.' 

' It was my last hope with father,' continued Alice ; ' when Panl was 
gone there was no other chance. I hope I weren't too sharp with him 
this morning ; but it's hard to starve while money is lying idle.' 

' Very hard,' assented Mr. Roberts, and he went upstairs. 

* I am glad you have given Alice some of that money,' he remarked, 
after having sat for a few minutes by the old man's bedside. 

< I was forced ; she came and stood there,' and he pointed to the 
other side of the bed with his trembling finger, ' and she said she'd take 
it if so be as I didn't give her some. She'd have done it, too, I 
know she would ; but it was wicked in her to come like that, taking 
of my money that Pd saved. There's plenty would have given her a 
bit of victual if she'd asked.' 

Mr. Roberts had long ago given over argument with Ben, and he 
at once passed on to the religious service, which always occupied part 
of the visit. But of this Lock took little heed ; he was turning some- 
thing over in his mind. 

* Look here, sir,' he began in an eager whisper as soon as the 
clergyman rose from his knees, ' Pm afeard she'll come wanting more ; 
I durstn't keep it by me ; happen she'd come in the night when I were 
asleep and Pd wake up and find it gone. Will you take it till I am 
gone — will you keep it safe?' 

He held out the little bag with an anxious look, but Mr. Roberts 
gently put it back. 

' No, Lock ; I can have nothing to do with it. You know I think 
it wicked of you, downright wicked, to keep that money for mere 
show when it's wanted so grievously now.' 

'A showl' repeated the old man. 'Paul said that, but he'd the 
biggest show of all.* 

< He had, but it was against his will : that was to me the saddest 
funeral service I have ever read in Sturton.' 

* If it were agen his wish, why was it done ?' said Ben querulously. 

* I don't know, but that it was I am quite sure.' 

* You show me that and I'll give in to you,' replied Lock, with 

the same chuckle of unbelief that had greeted Paul's own words. 

« * * • • 

Four weary days passed : there was no lack of food in the cottage, 
and no immediate prospect of want, but as day by day the old man's 
strength declined, he grew more and more suspicions of Alice. Wheu 
she came into his room he would watch her movements with jealous 
ftagemess, and when he was asleep he held his bag tightly clutched 
in his hand. That she would take from him the remainder of his 
precious hoard had become a fixed belief in his weakened mind; he 
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put no faith in her promise not to ask for more, and believed that she 
was only waiting for a favonrable chance to take the whole of his 
money. By degrees her presence in his room irritated him beyond en- 
durance : he could not trust her, and except to do necessary work, and 
to bring him his food, she rarely entered his door. For hours together 
he would lie ii^the half-conscious stupor that makes old people glide 



easily to their death, and would only rouse himself when Alice or 
Mr. Roberts entered the room. 

But one day there came a new visitor to the cottage. Mrs. Crowley 
had returned, and having heard from her servant of Lock's hopeless 
condition, walked down the same evening to see him. As usual, Alice 
was busy at her work by the kitchen ^vindow, and only looked up when 
the rustle of a dress drew her attention to the open door. A figure stood 
there in widow's weeds, and Alice knew who it was. 
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* Will you step in, ma am ?' she said, rising and oflFering her the one 
chair that the room contained. 

* Thank yon,' and the black fignre stepped from the doorway^ 
where its outlines had been defined against the sunset sky, into the 
shade of the empty room. . * I am very sorry I did not know earlier 
about your trouble ; I am afraid I have only thought about my own 
Borrow. And then, for the last few days I have been away ; I only came 
home this afternoon.' 

* You have had trouble enough of your own,' said Alice, who stood 
back in the shadow of the great fireplace. 

* But I am very sorry for you,' replied Mrs. Crowley gently. 
People said she was wonderfully altered by Paul's death ; they did 

not think it could have made such a difference in any one. 

' Thank you,' replied the other woman, * but it's not like yours.* 
Mrs. Crowley was surprised ; she knew the tendency of sorrow among 

the poor to magnify itself, and to make out that no trial was like 

their own, and this recognition of her own greater loss took her by 

surprise. 

* You knew my husband ? ' 

* Every one knew Paul ; but he was the best friend we had, and if 
we feel the miss on him, we know 3^ou must feel it worse.' 

A little sob came from behind the heavy veil which covered th<» 
widow's fac0, but she did not want to put her own grief forward. 
' You will be quite alone when your father is gone ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* That is very sad ! I have the children, I should brealc my heart 
but for them.' 

* And I shall be glad when I've no one to fend for but myself ; I 
can never be more lonesome than I am now.' 

* But your father cares for you?' 

* No he doesn't.' 

* Nor you for him?' said Mrs. Crowley, for this plain speaking was 
a new experience. 

* No; I do my duty by him, but there's no love lost between us.' 
' Dear, dear, that is very sad ! ' 

* Yes,' assented Alice quietly, *but it's true; that's why I said your 
trouble was greater than our'n.' 

* I thought perhaps you would let me be of use to you,' resumed 
Mrs. Crowley after a pause, during which neither spoke. * There is 
always so much expense in illness, and money goes very fast. I want 
to do what Paul would have done if he had been here ; your father and 
he were old friends.' 

' Did he tell you about father ? ' 

* I have often heard him speak of him.' 

* But anything in particular ? ' persisted Alice. 
*.No. Why do you ask ? * 

* I thought he hadn't,' said Alice to herself, and then, with one of 
those sudden resolves which come to timid natures, she turned to Mrs. 
Crowley. 

* Then I must tell you, ma'am ; there's only me and Mr. Roberts 
knows now that Paul's gone, and other folk will know when father's 
dead, but they doesn't guess of it now. We've been nigh clammed. 
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Mrs. Crowley, weVe been twenty-fonr honrs without a bit of bread in 
the house, and IVe gone for a week with one poor meal a-daj, and yet 
there was money upstairs the while that would have fed us of the best.' 

' I don't understand.* 

' Father has it; he has it now, all but a sovereign I forced him to 
give me to keep us both alive. It's money he's been saving and hoard- 
ing these years past: and what's it for, do you think? Only to bury 
him with ! And he'll clam himself, and clam me too — though that's no 
wonder,* she said bitterly — * rather than part with a few shillings.' 

* Is he keeping it for his funeral, then ? ' asked Mrs. Crowley, who 
hardly yet comprehended the truth. 

' Yes, that's what it'flf for ; all his mind runs on having a handsome 
burying, and there's no one alive can turn him.' 
*riid Paul know of this?' 

* Yes, he did.' 

* What did he say?' 

Alice hesitated : she did not like to tell his wife, above all people in 
the world, what he had said, but Mrs. Crowley would not be denied. 

* I want to know, Alice Lock : tell me what my husband did say.* 
She rose from her chair and advanced towards the pale woman 

standing in the shadow. 

* Why do you want to know ? It won't please you to hear after all 
that has been done since!' 

* Never mind, tell me.' • 
' It will do no good.' 

* Alice you must tell me,' said Mrs. Crowley eagerly. * How do yon 
know it will do no good ? How can you know anything about it ? ' 

* I don't know anything about it, but when folk is dead one doesn't 
care to call back words which wasn't carried out.' 

* 111 go to your father, perhaps he'll speak,' said Mrs. Crowley 
impatiently, and she went to the stairs. 

Alice did not hinder her, she let her go up alone ; but when the 
rustle of her dress had ceased she crept after her and stood inside the 
bedroom door. The sound of a strange footstep roused Ben, and he 
turned his head as Mrs. Crowley entered. 

* Who be you?' he asked sharply. It was lighter here than down- 
stairs, but the evening shadows were gathering in the room. 

* I am Mrs. Crowley. You remember Paul ? ' she said, advancing to 
the bed and sitting down in a chair close by it. * You remember Paul ?' 

* Ah, he were a good one, Paul were : we never wanted for victuals 
while Paul was above-ground.' 

* I have come to help you, just as he would have done. I wish I had 
come before.' 

* I wish you had. Hark, now ! have you been talking to her?' 

'To Alice?' i 

'Ah!' 

* Yes, I have been talking to her for a few minutes.- 

* Well she's a terrible one to tell lies, she is; don t you take no notice 
of what she do tell you. If you've a mind to help us a bit, don't give 
nothing to her; she's a thief, that's what her is.' 

A subdued sob came from the doorway. Mrs. Crowley looked np 
and saw the dim outline of Alice's figure standing beyond the door. 
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' No, no, you mast not say that ; I am snre yon dangfater is Tery 
good.' 

' She's not I she come here to this yery place where yon*re sitting 
and her robbed me. I do think the parson set her on to do it. Bat yoa 
\7t)ji*t let them rob me no more ? Panl wonld have stood by me. 
" Keep yoar money," he said, " Keep yonr money, only don't spend it on 
a show," bat yoa give him the bravest show of all, and I holds wi* yon, 
1 do : they're all agen me, bat yoa*re not, for yon baried him handsome, 
as I said it wonld be done, for all his own foolish talk.' 

* What was that?' 

' Why, he said that if he died his funeral wonld be the plainest 
Stnrton town did even ee. I telled him I didn't pat no belief in snch 
words ; bat he stack to it, Paal did, and said yon knowed his feelings, 
and that he'd left written orders. " So," says I, " if yoa set Uie 
example. Til follow : but yoa will be to be quick about it." As sore 
enough he were ; and I'll stick to my words though he didn't to his'n, 
and be buried as handsome for a poor man as Paul were for a rich one.' 

{To be continued.) 



MORNING Service— stiUnt 
In the village church, 
Save for hasty rustle 

Of a childish search 
For some prayer or lesson, 

Difficult to find 
In the worn old volume, 
Black and scarlet-lined. 



' SSotat ©ne in ©ut peto; 

*Mr. and Mrs. Broadlands — 

Squire — from the Grange — 
Can.t abide intruders — 

S'pose youVe some one stranga. 
'Ere, step out ; they re coming : 

Take your book, mum, too — 
Now, then, Mr. Broadlands, 

It is clear — ^your pew.' 



Stillness — for the service, 

Ay, is now be^m, 
And each head is bowing 

In the morning sim. 
Bowing, vea, but turning 

Towards the doorway, where 
Stand some late incomera 

To the House of Prayer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Broadlands— 

See, they sweep aloUff, 
7/<e important members 

Of that bending throng. 
Hush I — they pause. The beadle, 

Beckoned by the two. 
Hears the ruffled whisper— 

* Some one in our pew.' 

Yes, in trath, a stranger, 
Slight of form and sniaU, 

Crouches in a comer 
Of the baize-lined walL 

Some mistake I The beadle. 
Without shame or fear, 

Breaks into her prayer. 

* Private pew — ^tnis ere.' 
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Can they worship better, 

Shut up all alone ? 
Will their prayers sound purer 

At the heavenly throne, 
That no feUow-creature, 

Standing close a^nigh, 
(Miserable sinner !) 

Joins with theirs his cry ? 

Nav, those high partitions 

Sleep out brother-love ; 
Alike we aU are sinners 

In the Eye above. 
Sillw and fustian, needing 

Pardon, while we pray, 
Silk and fustian waitmff 

One like Judgment Iiay. 

Everything is changing, 

Folk lamenting say ; 
But, for my pai-t, gladly 

Will I hail the day 
When the Squire, the people. 

And the stranger, too, 
Worship all together, 

Shut m no square pew. H.A.F. 
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' Mr. and Mrs. Broadlancs-^ 
See, they sweep along, 
The mportant members 
Of that bending throngs' 
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JTijc i^clisious ©rlrersj of t!je fSfttile agcst. 

BY DENHAM ROWE NORMAN, VICAR OP MIDDLETON-BT-WIRKSWOBTH. 

' And more than prowess theirs, and more than fame ; 
2s o dream, but an abiding consciousness 
Of an approving God, a righteous aim, 
An arm outstretclied to guide them and to bless; 
Fiiiu^a'i steel bows for angels' warfare bent, 
They went abroad, not knowing where they went' 

Lyra Apostollea, 

The llilitary Orders, — The Teutonic Knights. 

|X the general excitement which prevailed in Earope about 
the Holy Places at Jerusalem, there were few towns in 
w^hich the cause of restoration to Christian use had not 
been ably pleaded. Untiring enthusiasts had traversed 
every country, stirring up the zeal and courage of believers. 
Not by any means the last to be moved, or the least in importance, 
were the inhabitants of that large tract of territory in centred Europe 
called Germany. Like France, Italy, England, and Spain, Germany 
could spare numbers of her sons to go forth, some to fight for and 
others to settle down in Jerusalem. Even the cool, stolid German, 
took this fever of foreign enterprise, and could join in the spirit of 
those words of Warton's Ode : — 

* Bound for Holy Palestine 
Nimbly we brush'd the level brine, 
AU in azure steel arrayed ; 
O'er the wave our weapons plnyed, 
And made the daucing billows glow.' 

Pilgrims, or palmers, had gone forth to Palestine from Germany, as 
from other Christian states, for purposes of devotion, for a long course 
of yeai*s. As with the travellers from other nations, so also with these 
Germans, it happened that many on their arrival at Jerusalem needed 
both food and shelter. The increasing need of a settled home was felt 
so keenly about the year a.d. 1120, that a pious German erected, and 
to a certain extent endowed, a Hospital for the reception of men. 
Nor was it long before this liberal apd generous deed was imitated. 
The wife of the founder of the Hospital, observing that female pilgrims 
had not been provided for, built a similar refnge for the accommodation 
of women. In a quiet, unobtrusive way, these refuges were used by 
weary strangers until a.d. 1187, when, at the recapture of Jerusalem 
by the Turks under Saladin, they were sharers of the common ruin 
with the Christian institutions of every other nation. Though tlie 
inmates at that time were forced to flee, they seem to have kept 
together as a company in their subsequent search for a home. 

Hopes, perchance, of a return to the well-loved sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem may have had an influence with the members of the community, 
and constrained them to live on * a common life.' Nor, as it woidd 
ajipear, were these fond hopes without some degree of warrant. Almost 
immediately after the loss of Jenisalcm and their consequent flight, news 
came to the East of the intended march of their Emperor, the brave 
and invincible Frederic Barbarossa. Frederic, however, died from a 
chill taken in bathing in Jhe river Cydnus, when near to the work he 
60 much wished to perform. Disappointed this little band of German 
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Christians mnst have been at this untoward and fatal accident ; bat 
in a little while brighter days dawned npon them. 

A temporary shelter had been found at Acre, on the coast, and during 
the protracted siege of ^that famous town, a.d. 1190, the members of 
this religious body rendered most effectual aid to their sick and 
wounded fellow-countrymen. The numbers of invalids becoming daily 
greater, the fraternity obtained from the camp several sail-cloth tents, 
which were fitted up and used as infirmaries. It was whilst thus 
engaged in these pious and patriotic labours of love that they attracted 
the notice and won the esteem of Frederic, Duke of Suabia, who had 
succeeded as leader of the German troops on the death of the Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa. Men capable of such self-denying, unrewarded 
works of mercy, were worthy of encouragement, and Frederic shortly 
determined to use the community of German Christians in a wider and, 
as he thought, more honourable sphere of employment. The design was 
soon carried out, and this humble band was raised to a rank, position, 
and dignity, similar to what had been before secured by the Knights 
Hospitallers and Knights Templars. Speaking quite seriously, one 
of the admirers of the new Order observed on this act of Frederic in 
founding it, with more of enthusiasm than reverence, * It pleased 
God to create this Third Order, because a threefold cord is not quickly 
broken.' 

An approval of this step was soon obtained ; and now that this 
German Order might not be a whit inferior to its elder rivals, rules 
of guidance were sought, and a Grand Master desired. The choice 
of the electors fell on Henry a Walpot, who had much distinguished 
himself amongst his brother-members. But now all was not done. 
The Emperor Frederic had been at open war with the Pope, and had 
been placed under a ban of excommunication: it was doubted whether 
Papal sanction to the formation of this Order could be obtained. This 
difficulty, however, was overcome, for we find that Celestine III., ad. 1192, 
not only entertained the application, but gave to its members the rule of 
St. Augustine as a code of discipline. 

As there had been a special solemn dedication of each of the elder 
' Military Orders,' so now a similar ceremony was observed ; and hence- 
forward the community is known in history by the title of * The 
Teutonic Knights of St. If ary in Jerusalem.' All the members of this 
Order were of German or Teutonic birth : were Teutons — that is, 
* Thuath-duine,' or North-men. As with the Hospitallers and Templars, 
so in this Order there were members of noble birth and others of more 
humble descent, divided into classes according to their rank. In order 
still further to distinguish the members of this German fraternity a 
special dress was assigned to them — a white mantle, and upon it a 
black cross edged with gold. 

Thus fully recognised as a * Military Order,' these Germans took 
upon themselves a share of the work of maintaining the Christian 
influence in the Holy Land during the century a.d. 1191-1291, and in 
caring for the suffering poor and sick during that period of partial 
occupation. Large benefactions of lands and money were made to 
them, but these gifts of their countrymen were so profuse as to do 
harm to the Order instead of good. That simplicity of life, that earnest 
devotion, that rigorous self-denial, that plainness of dress, so character- 
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istic of the commnBity in earlier days, became at length, as wealth 
increased, utterly lost yirtnes. It is said, however, that with all its 
shortcomings the Order of Teutonic Knights were more cordial to 
the Christian cause than the Templars ; who, ' sometimes to sare their 
own stakes, would play booty with the Turks.' 

The end of the long contest, however, drew near. The final battle 
at Acre at length commenced; and we learn, that those of the Teutonic 
Knights who were left in Palestine were at the post of danger. That 
supreme moment, when * Qod hath no need of waverers round His 
shrine,' arriyed, and then called upon by Henry II., King of Cyprus 
and nominal King of Jerusalem, to defend the tower near him to the 
utmost, these brave men rushed to the rescue, but only to stem the 
tide of victorious onslaught for a little while, and then perish in the 
fray. 

Such Knights of the Teutonic Order as escaped from this last and 
crushing fight returned to Europe; and with this character, as Fuller 
describes them, — * Frequent mention hath been formerly made of the 
" Teutonic Order," or that of Dutch Knights, who behaved themselves 
right valiantly clean through the Holy War ; and, which soundeth 
much to their honour, they cannot be touched either for treason or 
faction, but were both loyal and peaceable in the whole service.' 

Tennyson tells us in a couplet that — 

* A slow.deTcloped strength awaits 
Completion in a painfVil school ;' 

which idea is thoroughly true of the future history of the ' Militaty 
Order.' As early in its history as the year a.d. 1230, the Grand 
Master, Herman, had been invited to send part of his Order into 
Europe, on an errand of war against some barbarous and heathen tribes. 
Conrad, Duke of Massovia in Poland, had sent pressing messages, and 
had made most tempting proposals: whatever territory was gained 
by the Knights in the undertaking was to be held by them as their own 
possessions, in right of war. Conrad, a prudent man, was so teased with 
these savage troublers of his peace, that, having failed to rid himself 
of them by the aid of a band he himself had raised, under the style of 
*The Order of Knights-brethren of Dobrin,' a company of 'sword- 
bearing brethren, brave, slashing lads,' he now sends to the ^ Teutonic 
Knights ' with proposals of a most generous sort, which in the end 
were accepted. Herman, with a large number of the Knights of the 
Order and men-at-arms, set out for Europe a.d. 1230, and entered on 
the long campaign against the heathen and cruel inhabitants of Extern 
Europe. When Aero was lost in 1291, the few members of the 
Order who survived hastened to join their companions in Europe, 
whom they found now settled down in the possession of extensive 
provinces. 

If it be true,— 

* Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, least we rust in ease,' 

then those Knights who returned from Palestine found only what might 
have been expected. Little time was given them wherein to rest. 
The Christian faith, even here in Prussia, and now at once on their 
return, needed defenders and propagators, and these *■ booted Apostles,' 
^ one writer calls them, were ready, under the sanction of the Church, 
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to go forth to the work. A very terrible page of history is this, which 
relates the struggle between the Teutonic Knights and the Pagan 
Prussians. The conversion to Christianity of a race of barbarians, 
one of whose customs was ^ to destroy or sell all the daughters of a 
family excepting one,' was a most laudable undertaking, but the means 
used in that endeavour seem shockingly severe and harsh. But this 
work the Teutonic Knights had commenced, and from it they did not 
shrink, until, in outward appearance at least, those Prussians whom 
they had conquered acknowledged the faith of Christ. 

The daring and courage exhibited by these champions of the 
Church in their conflicts with the enemy soon became noised abroad, 
and attracted to their standard recruits from well-nigh every land. 
Amongst those who ventured their lives in this holy but perilous 



EFFIGY OF HENRY IV. 



cause was one who eventually became Henry IV., King of England. 
Speed, in his history, p. 735, thus narrates the incident: — * a.d. 1390, 
Henry of BuUingbroke, Earle of Derbie, son of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, loath to spend his honres in sloath, but desirous to pursue 
renown by martiall Acts in forraine parts, sailed over to the warres in 
Prussia, where in sundry enterprizes against the Lithuanians he won 
great honour, which, by comparison of King Richard's calmness, pre- 
pared a way for him in the Englishes alTections to poynts more 
eminent.' The result of these military exploits, continued through a 
long course of years, is thus very pithily summed up and stated by 
Fuller, who, on p. 248 of the IIcl// War, says, — * By their endeavours the 
Prussians, who before were but heathen Christians, were wholly con- 
verted, many a brave city builded . . . and those countries of Prussia 
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and Livonia which formerly were the coarse list, are now become the 
rich fringe of Europe.' 

In possession of such provinces, these Teutonic Knights grew 
haughty and self-indulgent, and lived with but small regard to the 
strict rule of St. Augustine, which was the professed code of discipline. 
Within a while those who had for so long been conquerors had to 
submit to defeat and humiliation. In the year 1410, in a great battle 
near Tannenburg, their army was defeated, the Grand Master and 
many of the Knights losing their lives. The influence of the Order 
was on the wane. Little by little encroachments were made on their 
territories. About a.d. 1466 a large province was taken from them by 
Poland. Nor did this signal warning of decaying power afifect the 
lives of these once austere but now luxurious Knights — these soldiers 
of the Church, these favoured children of the Pope. Irreligious and 
immoral themselves, they cared not to see others zealous, holy, and 
learned. Their treatment of the celebrated astronomer, Nicolas Coper- 
nicus, canon of Frauenbnrg, was utterly iimvorthy of men of honour, 
to say nothing of men who were bound by clearest vows to defend the 
cause of truth. In the years 1504-7 this famous man and leamiHl 
divine defended his rights against the arrogant and ambitious claims 
which were made by these Teutonic Knights. 

The doom of such a community could not long be uncertain ; their 
acts were frequently of such a hard, merciless, unchristian character, that 
enemies on all sides rose up against their unjust and inhuman rule. In 
the year a.d. 1521 Brandenburg took another large portion of their 
country, and from this time very little remained to them of all their once 
vast domain. Dantzic and other seaports on the Baltic,* which had once 
flourished under their rule, were lost. Internal disputes and hitter 
divisions ensued, until at last, in 1525, the Grand Master accepted the 
position of a Prince of the Empire, and became a subject instead of an 
independent ruler. 

The Military Order of *The Teutonic Knights of St. Mary in Jeni- 
fialcm,' after this fatal act, gradually sunk into a very weak and insig- 
nificant position, and entirely forsook their ancient patron tlie Pope. 
Tlie extinction of the Order is thus described by the historian Wad- 
dington: — *The Teutonic Order continued to subsist in great estimation 
with the Church; and this patronage was repaid with persevering 
fidelity, until at length, when they perceived the grand consummation 
approaching, the holy Knights generally deserted that tottering fortress 
and arranged their rebellious host under the banners of Luther.' Tlie 
Order is mentioned some times in the years that have succeeded, but in 
no honourable way. Some few members have tried to keep up a show 
of an existence for the Order, but only to earn for themselves the 
ro|>utc of being a ' cheap defence of nations.' 
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s:ije ISee^iKlagtec'sf Sermon. 

A SHORT SERMON TO ENGLISH COTTAGERS. 

liE may carry from the hiTc to the cottage-hearth a lesson of 
industry. During work the bees are so intensely absorbed in 
tlieir duty that they can think of nothing else. They have 
learnt well a text that their masters would do well to 
copy, — * Not slothful in business.* There is no getting on 
in this world of ours without hard work. It is not work that kills , 
people, but worry. 

2. — Bees teach a lesson of loyalty. They are monarchical by con- 
viction and in practice. They love a queen, whose sovereignty is 
motherhood and whose service is perfect freedom. 

3. — Bees are immensely attached to their homes. ' They are keepers 
at home.' No mother of a family gets on by gadding about and gos- 
siping from house to house. 

4. — Bees are models of cleanliness! The care with which they 
remove filth of all kinds is something remarkable. They plainly believe 
what many Christians say, * Cleanliness is next to Godliness.' The 
cottager cannot in this matter do better Jbhan follow the example of 
those admirable sanitary philosophers. 

5. — Bees set a beautiful example of Christian sympathy. I have 
seen a wounded bee, accidentally hurt, carried out from the hive, and 
laid tenderly on the bee -board in the warm sunshine. One bee would 
lick the sufferer with his tongue from head to foot, another would roll 
him over and over in the sunshine ; and at sunset they would carry 
him into his sick bed. I do not complain of want of such sympathy 
among the poor. I have se«n much of it in the houses of the most des- 
titute, and witnessed personal attentions, and sacrifices, and services, in 
a district surrounding the Ragged Schools in London, which have never 
been exceeded, if equalled, in the houses of the great. 

6. — Bees are very fond of fresh air. A hive is one of the best ven- 
tilated houses. In a hot and sultry day I have seen successive lines of 
bees take up their position at the mouth of the hive, and joining the 
tips of their wings, work these fanners for ten minutes and then retire, 
and the second parallel line come to the front and continue the same 
process. This example is not efficiently followed in city or cottage. 
People who are most careful about what they eat and drink and pat 
into their stomachs, are utterly careless what they allow to enter their 
lungs ; now the truth is, it is easieY to poison a man through his lungs 
than through his stomach. My bees would die in a London bedroom 
in twelve hours. 

7. — Bees are very early risers. The first ray of sunshine is tlieir 
matin bell, and by seven o'clock in the evening they are most of tlieni 
at home. People that live long and are healthy difier in many of their 
habits, but generally agree in being early risers. * Early to bed and 
early up ' is an admirable maxim among bees, and it should be a habit 
among rational men. 

8. — Bees are peaceful and peacemakers. This will appear a hasty 
statement to all who remember that bees have stings. But a little 
thought will justify what I say. Bees never attack those who do not 
attack their queen or their homestead. Their stings are purely defen- 
sive. This is a very curious fact, and veiy suggestive also. If they 
had no stings at all, tkey would be an argument for the Peace Society, 
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\mi as it is, they show that the best defence of home is a good prepa- 
ration to repel the aggressor ; to advise us then to break up our navy 
and disband the ai^y, is to imitate the conduct of a hornet, who would 
impress upon the bees the wisdom of extracting their stings: but were 
the bees such simpletons as to give np their stings, they would soon be 
surrounded by swarms of wasps, who would soon make them give up 
their honey. As if to teach the bees that their weapons are only to be 
used in the last extremity, every bee knows that the use of his sting is 
followed by its loss, and his consequent destruction. I hope, then, that 
every bee-master will prefer the bees* way of maintaining peace. So, 
sweet and short is the bee-master's sermon* 
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THE PURE IN HEART THAT SEE GOD. 

Bf HABVEY, LOBD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

Matt. V. 8. — ' Blessed are the pure in hearty far they shall see GocL* 

{HESE words of our blessed Lord are the foundation of 
Mr. Keble's exquisite little poem for the Feast of the Puri- 
fication : — 

' Bless'd are the pnre in heart, 

For they shall see our God ; 

The secret of the Lord is theirs, 

Their soul is Christ's abode.' 

That is the opening, and the conclusioh is in keeping with it :^- 
' Still to the lowly soul 
He doth Himself impart, 
And for His cradle and His throne 
Chooseth the pore in hearL' 

Words such as these, being as they are an expansion of our Lord's 
own solemn language in the Sermon on the Mount, open to us a wide 
field of Christian meditation, and suggest to us many thoughts of 
practical value for our conduct in this present life ; but instead of 
entering upon that wide field, I propose to suggest to you some simple 
reflections upon the blessedness of the pure in heart, founded upon 
that scene in the Temple at Jerusalem which the Church commemorates 
on the * Feast of the Purification of 8t. Mary the Virgin,' or, according 
to the other name given in the Book of Common Prayer, the * Feast 
of the Presentation of Christ in the Temple.* 

We have still another name for the day, which is popularly much 
more used than either of those which I have now mentioned : it is 
commonly called ' Candlemas,' from the old custom of carrying candles 
upon the day ; and it is curious to observe that this custom, which 
seems to have been derived from a heathen feast, and to have been 
an adaptation of a ceremony in honour of a heathen goddess to the 
honour of the blessed Virgin Mary — it is curious, I say, to observe, that 
this custom should have been kept in memory by the common language 
of the people long after the custom itself has been abolished in our 
Church. Common, however, as the name of Candlemas is in the mouths 
of the people, we have nothing to do with it here ; but we have to 
do with the ' Presentation of Christ in the Temple/ and few events 
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recorded in the Holy Scripture are more striking and more instmctiy^. 
I am not intending to discnss it in its completeness ; but I wish yon so 
to regard it as to perceiye the emphatic manner in which it illustrates 
the truth of the text, that the ' pure in heart are Jblessed/ because they 
are permitted to ' see God.* 

Just call to mind the sceiie to which I hare referred. Joseph and 
Mary take the infant Jesus to the Temple at Jerusalem, to do for Him 
according to the law of the Lord: they haye to offer a sacrifice for the 
first-born ; and whereas the law gaye a choice of offerings, a lamb for 
those who could afford it and a pair of doyes for those who could not, 
youmll note that the Holy Family offered (as you might haye expected 
that they would) the poor man^s offering. In fact, 8t. Luke does not 
eyen allude to the more costly sacrifice — as though that had been quite 
out of the question for persons like Joseph and Mary. We hear 
nothing more about the sacrifice; we may suppose that it was offered 
as it c£iould hay^ been: the circumstance upon which the Eyangelist 
lays stress is something of quite a different kind: it is the presence of 
an old man and an old woman in the Temple when the infant 
Sayiour was presented there. Simeon was, in the language of Scripture, 
^ just and devout, waiting for the Consolation of Israel' Anna was a 
prophetess of great age, fourscore and four years old, ' who seryed 
God with fastings and prayers night and day.* These two aged 
persons, together with Joseph and the Blessed Virgin, formed (as we 
should say) the congregation when Christ was presented in that 
Temple. I dare say tiiere were many other persons present in different 
parts of the building ; for it was seldom, I should apprehend, that there 
were not many persons present, for one cause or another, in the 
great sanctuary of Divine worship, but the only persons who come 
into our picture, the only persons mentioned by St. Luke as taking 
part in the service of which our blessed Lord was the centre, are 
those four of whom I have just made mention. Let us for a moment 
contemplate the group in connexion with the attribute of purity of 
heart. I think it would be difficult to find throughout Scripture a 
collection of. persons who more thoroughly illustrate the meaning of 
this blessed attribute. 

Take Joseph first. What is it that chiefly marks his history 
and character ? There is nothing about him which the world would 
call great : he is not conspicuous for zeal, or power of mind, or courage, 
or influence, or anything of the kind; of all men of whom an important 
part has been assigned in the economy of grace, he is perhaps the 
least prominent. I think it was intended in the providence of God 
that he should be so, and that the attempt which has been made in the 
Boman Church of late years to draw him out of his obscurity (so to 
speak), and give him a prominence which hitherto he had not had, is a 
mistake ; but, anyhow, the fact upon the page of Holy Scripture which 
strikes our mind with regard to Joseph, is this, — that being placed by 
God's providence in a very trying and difficult position, he exactly 
and humbly followed the leadings of that providence, and never per- 
mitted any thought of self to interfere with perfect submission to the 
will of God. Joseph was the divinely appointed guide and guardian 
of the Vir^rin Mother and her Divine Child — was ever such a royal 
and such a responsible post assigned to man ?— and ho performed his 
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task apparently withont fault. If he had net great qnalities, in the 
worldly sense of the word, what was it wliich enabled him to comport 
himself thus, in the company of the Virgin Mother and of her 
greater Son ? Surely the quality of qualities, which made him fit by 
God's grace for this inconceivably high post, was purity of heart. 

Then think of the Blessed Virgin. .Yes, think of her; for in truth 
it is scarcely necessary to say anything concerning her, and the purity 
of that heart which was permitted to experience towards the Loid 
Jesus the feelings of a mother towards a son. I know of nothing 
more unfortunate than the fact, that the unscriptural position assign^ 
by a large part of Christendom to the Blessed Virgin makes majiy 
persons afraid of assigning to her that place of honour which doubt- 
less is hers by right. * All generations are to call her blessed.' How 
can th6y do otherwise ? Who can exaggerate the blessedness of her 
who was chosen to bear a Son, whose name should be called Immanuel ? 
And, independently of the peeps which we gain in the Gospels into the 
character and conduct of Mary, can we conceive of any degree of 
purity which it would be profane not to regard as belonging to her? 
That Immaculate Conception which the Eoman Church decreed as 
an article of faith some few years ago — of that we know notliing; 
Scripture tells us nothing. It is a pity that men allow themselves to 
speculate upon such matters when Scripture is silent ; but do not let ns 
permit any error into which others may have fallen prevent ns from. 
reflecting upon and admiring that intense and heavenly purity which 
belonged to her who was chosen to be, and actually was, the Mother 
of Christ! 

But besides Joseph and Mary, I wish you to look at those other 
two members of the little congregation in the Temple ; or rather, 
I wish you to look at them more than at Joseph and Mary, because 
they might more easily be passed over. Joseph and Mary, of coarse, 
were in the Temple at the presentation ; they were chief actors ; the 
sacrifice which had to be offered was their sacrifice, the child {/re- 
sented was presented by them. But Simeon and Anna were not there 
of course ; they were there by what we commonly call accident : in 
this case, however, there was clearly no accident, but an event 
arranged by the providence of God; and I wish you for a moment 
to consider the character of thoSe persons to whom alone of all the 
dwellers in Jerusalem the privilege was thus granted of assisting at 
the presentation of our Lord. 

Neither Simeon nor Anna was in any sense a prominent person. 
I wonder how many people in Jerusalem knew of the existence of 
either the one or the other ! They would be described by the upper 
class of people as * poor old folk who were always about the Temple;' 
just as you may see in our own churches some poor old folk who are 
always there; and I sometimes think that when clergymen hesitate 
to open their churches for daily prayer, because they are afraid they 
will not get a congregation, they forget that there may be a few 
Simeons and Annas to whom the services may be inexpressibly comfort- 
ing and delightful, and whose prayers may be highly estimated by 
Him who sees the heart. However, the two witnesses of the Lord's 
presentation were certainly not of any very grand standing in society. If 
it had been known that the Lord whom the whole Israelitish nation was 
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seeking and pining after would * suddenly come to His Temple ' in the 
form of a little child, perhaps there would have been a great gathering 
of all the leading folks — Pharisees, and Scribes, and representatives of 
Herod's court, and all the cream of Jewish society, would have been 
sure to be present to see what the young King was like : but there was 
no public notice, no pomp, no parade, and the only witnesses that the 
Spirit of God moved to be there were two persons whose qualification 
was their piety, their devotion, their purity of heart. I do not know 
that there is any event in our Lord's life that is more lifted up above 
the level of ordinary history than this; no human historian would • 
ever have dreamed of such a scene on such an occasion ; and though 
it is by no means the only instance in Holy Scripture in which simple 
unobtrusive piety is represented as pleasing to God, I think there is no 
instance in which purity of heart is exhibited as obtaining so wonderful 
a blessing. 

For observe, my dear brethren, that in the case of these pnre- 
hearted witnesses of our Lord's presentation in the Temple, the 
beatitude pronounced by Christ upon the mount was fulfilled in a most 
extraordinary manner. ' Blessed,* said Christ, ' are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God T And who was it that Simeon and Anna were 
permitted to see ? Was it not God Himself, < Immanuel, God with 
us ?' I have no doubt that the greatness of the occasion was not fully 
realised by those who witnessed it. Simeon said, ' Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy word, for mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation ;* and that which he knew that he saw 
he felt to be enough for him. All God's promises were fulfilled; all 
his own hopes and aspirations were realised ; he loiew that the child 
whom he held in his arms was the fulfilment of prophecy, the promised 
Saviour of Israel, and * a light to lighten the Gentiles' as well ; but he 
could hardly know — I feel certain that he did not know — all the 
mystery of that child's being. The Catholic faith was not his, he still 
saw through a glass darkly ; but yet he had seen God so far as it was 
possible for him to do so, and our own daily recitation of Simeon's 
words shows the high place which the Church assigns them, as a 
preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

So much, then, for the vision of God which was granted to the 
pure in heart who witnessed the presentation of Christ m the Temple : 
it is a lovely picture to contemplate, and very fruitful of profitable 
thoughts ; one or two I will try to suggest to you. 

I think it is very comforting to observe what is the condition of 
seeiiig God. The condition of seeing the truths of science or the 
speculations of philosophy is the possession of mental powers such as 
are granted to few ; the condition of seeing prosperity, in like manner 
depends to some extent upon natural gifts, or upon being bom in * 
prosperous circumstances, and so forth ; and the condition of seeing 
many things which most people wish to see is not unfrequently some^ 
thing which is outside the range of our own control: but the con- 
dition of seeing God is one which may be satisfied by the humblest 
and simplest I do not, of pourse, mean that any one can make his own 
heart pure; he needs the washing of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost ; he needs every effort that he can make himself, 
and every help which he can gain from the abundant grace of God: but 
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still there is nothing which is beyond the power of the humblest and 
simplest, and the clever and the strong have no advantage in tiiis 
matter over the dull and the weak. Simeon and Anna have a better 
chance of seeing Christ than Herod, even though he should ask wise 
men from the East to help him; and I am quite certain that cmr 
own experience and observation will teach us, that persons of simple, 
quiet, unobtrusive piety, have a power of seeing God, a power of under- 
standing Him, of loving Him, of finding satisfaction in the Bense of 
His presence, which men of a different kind, and who think ihemselyes 
immeasurably superior, do somehow not possess. 

And as purity of heart enables men to see Crod, so it may be 
concluded most logically and most surely, that any kind of impurity 
darkens the eye of the soul, so that it cannot see 'God. It is upon 
this principle that we ought to estimate the evil and the mischief of 
any kind of impurity. Take an example. Let it be indulgence in 
drink. Of course no one will defend habitual drunkenness; an 
habitual drunkard is a fool as regards himself, and a knave as regards 
his family. I might use stronger language, if it suited my subject to 
do so ; but I am thinking not of this case, but of the easy way in which 
a large number of people speak of indulgence in drink : they call it by 
pleasant names, they make a joke of it. Now, what is the real argument 
— or at all events, what is the highest argument against it ? It is 
this ; — ^that all such sensual indulgence tends to prevent the soul from 
seeing God. To be pure in heart, it is at least necessary to be pure 
in body ; and no one who believes that he is created for the purpose of 
seeing God, who believes that this is his great privilege as a redeemed 
and regenerated man, will ever willingly permit any impurity of flesh 
or spirit to keep him back from the enjoyment of the blessed vision. - 

Ah I but men do not care for seeing God I That is the root of 
all the mischief ; men know very well that they cannot see God 
•and indulge their appetites and passions too, and so they indulge 
their appetites and passions and leave the vision of God to ehance. 
This might be all very well if there were no future world in 
. which, for good or for evil, we must in some sense see God. If 
there be such a future world — and who will dare to affirm that 
there is not?— then who will not consider it wise and prudent 
to pray for, to strive for, to labour for purity of heart, to winch our 
Lord promises so great a blessing ? But even if there were no 
future world, still it would be a privilege to see God eren in this. 
I do not think, in fact, that when our Lord gave the beatitude 
apon the mount. He referred chiefly, if at all, to the vision of God 
in the world to come. To Him, of course, there was no such sharp 
distinction between the present and the future world as that which 
presents itself to mortiJ minds. To Him the vision of God would 
be, under all conditions, the one great privilege for [any rational soul ; 
to us, on the other hand, the mists of this world may impede the 
vision, and the intensity of light with which God is seen may be much 
less now than it will be hereafter: still it is the same God that the 
human soul sees, and he who has not seen anything of God in this 
world, who has allowed the flesh and the devil to blind his eyes, or who 
has jshut them wilfully, vnr.j well fear lest his eyes should still be 
holden from seeing God ii: ifie world to come. 
21 
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The inoreased regard for the Holy Days and Seasons of the Church, 
which is now seen in every parish in the land, has heen for some 
years at work in this parish. It is unhappOy too tme that Good 
Friday and Holy Thursday, the Feast of the Ascension of our Lord, 
owing to their not falling on a Sunday, have in many parishes been 
allowed to come and go without due observance. One solitary 
service on Good Friday, and an utter absence of any religious service 
at all on Ascension Day have for a long time been the rule in most 
places. This un-Christian disregard for these two great days is now 
happily disappearing. In our own parish the improvement in their 
observance, which has been growing up steadily for some time, 
showed itself this year in a very remarkable way. On Good Friday 
the streets were unusually quiet, and the Church was much better 
attended than on previous years. The same may be said of the 
congregations in the parish church on Ascension Day. The three 
services, Boly Oommunion at 8 a.m., Morning Prayer with sermon 
at 11, and Evening Prayer with sermon at 7, were all well attended. 

The early Celebration on the drd Sunday in each month and on 
Holy Days will for the future be at 8 o'clock. 

The Managers of the School regret to announce a change in the 
Mistress-ship pf the Infant School. Miss Bumming, having been 
appointed Mistress of the Girls' School, Sutton-on-Plym, South 
Devon, will leave her present post in Whitsun-Week. Miss 
Bumming is leaving with the many regrets and the best wishes of 
all with whom she has been associated. 1 he new Mistress will be 
Miss Julian, from Tywardreath School, Cornwall. 

The yearly distribution of prizes to the children of the Sunday 
School took place on the 3rd Sunday after Baster. More than 70 
books were given away by the Bector. 

CHUBCH BEGISTEB. 

Bapiisus. 

Feast of S.S. Philip and Jhmes-*Bichard Henry, son of Thomas and 

Ellen Yictoria Beard, the Luggs. 
May 4— Walter David, son of David and Elizabeth Love, by 
Stanley Mill. 
11 — Lilian Kate, daughter of Bichard and Martha Howes, 

Vick's Court. 
25 — Benjamin Harram, son of George and Dinah Martha 

White, Broad Street. 
„ Mode George, son of ditto. 

tflBBIAGSS. 

May 13 — Walter Weeks Lusty to Annie Daniels, both of this Parish. 
20— Jamea Crawley, of Cainborne, Cornwall, to Caroline 
Wyman, ^ this Parish. 

BuBXixa. 

May 20-^Bicbard Lnsty, aged 77 years. 
f, Willie Tayh)r, aged 3 weeks. 
24 — Harriet Gardiner, aged 33 years. 
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Dr. coal account. 

1872. In hand 

Oct. 2 — A Donation from Pari^ionen 

25--Ditto, from J. Mabbett, Esq. 
Nov. 15 — 5 tons 9 cwt., sold at 4d. per owt. 

30— 2cwt., ditto .. 

Dec. 20 — 1 ton 3 owt., ditto . . 

16 — A portion of Money given for the 
. F. A. Vincent, Esq. 

26 — A portion of Money given for the 
H. G. Eamshaw, Esq. . . 

26 — 5 tons 17 cwt., sold at 4d. per cwt. 

28 — Anonymous . . 

„ 5 cwt, sold at 4d 

1873. 

Jan. 22—5 tons 10 cwt., ditto 

28—2 cwt, ditto 
Feb. 5—3 cwt., ditto 
March 5 — 10 cwt, ditto 

21 — 5 tons 13 cwt, sold at 6d. per cwt 
April24— 17 cwt, ditto 
May 4 — Balance given by J. Mabbett, Esq. 





£ B. d. 
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1 
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2 16 6 




8 6 




4 1 7 


£32 9 9 



1872. 
Oct. 



Cb. 



£ 8. d. 
7 1 9 



l-^Messrs. Ford Brothers, Coal Merchants, for 
6 tons 15 cwt., carried by Mr. H. Shatford, 
5 — Labourer loading the above at Berkeley Hoad 

Station ^ 

9 — Turnpikes, in carriage of the above 
Dec. 21 — Mr. Camm, for Carter working overtime 
1873. 

Jan. 8 — Mr. S. Thomas, for 6 tons 2 cwt, carried 
by Mr. Camm, from Shepherd's Patch . . 

22— Baskets .. 

„ Turnpikes, in carriage of last-named Coal . . 
Mar. 18 — ^Mr. S. lliomas, for 6 tons 5 cwt., delivered 
May 6 — ^Ditto, for 6 tons 10 owt, delivered 



SEED POTATO ACCOUNT. 

The Ministers and Churchwardens knowing that the labourers of 
the Parish were in great difficulty as to obtaining Seed Potatoes for 
their gardens and allotments, have this season purchased seed for 
them with the assistance of some of the Parishioners, and sold it 
at a reduced price as is shown in the following account : — 

Paid. £ a. d. 

For 1 ton 19 cwt Seed Potatoes, at £6. lOs. per ton. . 12 13 6 
For Carriage of ditto 6 
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14 
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£32 
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9 



£12 19 
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Rrceitrd. £ s. d. 
Beceived of 5 families, for 1^ cwt. sold to each family, 

at 3/- per cwt. . . 7 J cwt 1 

Of 22 families, for 1 cwt. each, 22 cwt 8 

Of 19 families, for | cwt. each, 9^ cwt 1 

Total 39 cwt. 

Balance made ap hy Yoltintary Contributions . • . . 7 2 6 

£12 19 6 



On and after Sunday, May 25th, the Sunday afternoon Service is 
to be at six instead of at three o'clock, and will so continue during 
the summer. The choir practice will therefore begin at five o'clock, 
and the library will be open from 5.30 for exchange of books. The 
Service for the children will be at three p.m. as last summer, every 
Sunday. The Evening Service on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
will be at 6 p.m. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
Hay 11 — ^Frank, son of John and Elizabeth Hill, of Crossways. 
„ —Mary Jane, daughter of Daniel and Eliza Timbrell, of 
Breadstone. 
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TJIEY wi^OWLPEN. 

Miss Parsons has ceased to be mistress of the National School, 
much to our regret and to that of many of her pupils. She has gone 
to take charge of the school at Hurst, in Berkshire, where we hope 
every success wiU attend her. At TJley she has been succeeded by 
Mrs. Elboume. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CLOTHINa CLUB, 1872. 

Rbgeifts. £ B. d. 

Balance from 1671 ..248 

Subscriptions 9 3 6 

Children's Pence 17 6 8 

Interest from Savings 
Bank 4 1 



£28 18 11 





£ 


8. 


d. 


Drapers' BiUs 


19 


2 


3 


Shoemakers' ditto. . 


8 


6 





Balance in hand , . 


1 


10 


8 



£28 18 11 



ULEY AND OWLPEN COAL ACCOUNT, 1872. 



Receipts. £ s. d. 

Balance from 1871 . • 

Subscriptions 16 16 

Alms, Owlpen 2 12 9 

Club Payments .... 6 16 
Interest from Savings 

Bank 2 i 



£26 6 10 



EXPBITDITURB. £ B. d. 

Bills from Coal Dealers 
in Uley and Dursley 20 12 

Collecting Club Pay- 
ments '3 

Balance in hand .... 5 11 10 



£26 6 10 
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A Coal Club for Uley and Owlpen was commenced in the month 
of April, and a considerable number of people hare joined it. The 
rule is, that the payments are to be made in the summer months, 
when of course but little fuel is used, and then the ooal will be 
.given out b^ore Christmas, one "third being added from the subicri^ 
tions to the payments each member has made. Ko money will, 
therefore, be paid by the poor in "the winter, and there will be no 
weekly sale ; in both of which respects, it is hoped, this plan will 
be an iJmprQv.ement on the half-price sale which had to be given op 
a few years ago. When the winter comes it is hoped that assistance 
will be given by those who have teams of horses in hauling Goals 
for the aged and the very poor. Assistance of this kind which was 
given last winter is acknowledged with many thanks. On a small 
scale a club of .this kind was carried on last autumn, which ia the 
cause of some of the items in the above account, and it appeared to 
give great satisfaction. 

On the Wednesday in Easter- week the Choir were entertained at 
jnipper by the Rector, and daring the evening had singing and other 
amusements, which they seemed much to enjoy; and on the 
following day all the Night Sehool boys, who had attended for^ 
evenings during the winter, had their supper. Their examination 
took place at Kymphsfield on Apr^l 4th, and they are believed to 
have done very well. There were about twenty at supper. 

]>aring the summer months there will be as in former yearsrETenio; 
Prayer on Wednesdays with a Lecture at 7 o'clock; there will also be 
Morning Prayers on Fridays at 1 1 o'clock. The Services on Sundajs 
are now at 11 and 6, but on the alternate Sundays when there is no 
Afternoon Service at Owlpen, there will Prayers at Uley Church at 
8 o'clock. This Afternoon Service will be the most convenient 
time for Baptisms on Sundays, but children may be brought at any 
Week-day Service, due notice being given on every occasion. The 
most . convenient time for Churchings is at any Week-day Service^ 
on Sundays they are not convenient. In every case notice must be 
given, and the persons must be in the Church before the commence- 
ment of the Service. 

The Offertory on Ascension Day was given to the Children's 
Hosfitai at Gloucester, it amounted to ]£1. 13s. 8d. 



CHUECH REGISTER. 

Baftisks. 

AscensioA Day— Harry James, son of George and Einily Walfers 
Shepherd. 
„ Ada Ellen, daughter of Henry and Sarah Ann 

. TUley, 
„ Alfred Osborne, son of Charles and Abiah Jackson. 
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BERKELEY. 

Elementary Education Act. School Aecommodatum at BerhiUy. 

It will be in the recollection of many of oar readers that a per* 
emptory order had been received from the Committee of Coancil on 
Education, to the e£fect, that some additional school accommodation 
would have to be provided for the Borough and District of Berkeley. 

It would seem that the matter had been considered some time 
past, but without any practical result ; and it was only after some 
pressure had been put upon the rate-payers that it received that 
public attention which the subject demanded. It is quite true that 
there is a deficiency of school accommodation in this parish, but 
whether that deficiency is as great as the Education Department 
states, or whether such deficiency shall be supplied by a School 
Board and Rate or by Voluntary EfiEbrts, was not decided till 
Thursday, June 18th, when a public meeting was held for the due 
consideration of the matter. A very large and influential number of 
rate-payers and parishioners assembled in the Town Hall on the 
above date, when Lord Fitzhardinge presided, and after explaining 
the cause of the meeting and making a few well-chosen and practical 
remarks, he called upon the Rev. J. L. Stackhouse to move the first 
resolution. After a few preliminary observations, he went on to 
show, from statistical returns, that the School deficiency was jiot so 
great as was at first imagined ; because, in the first place, the School 
at Purton had been very much enlarged, improved, and in every 
way fitted for the purposes of a Public Elementary School ; and then, 
again, the Pitzhardinge Schools at Berkeley had been much en- 
larged by the addition of an Infant School. What with these 
improvements at Berkeley and Purton, and the probability that 
existing neighbouring schools would meet the wants of some of the 
more remote districts, he went on to observe, that if a school was 
provided at Wick, the Education Department would probably be 
satisfied. But in order to test the returns of Government and prove 
the accuracy of his figures, he would propose that a committee of 
gentlemen then named, should be appointed to examine the 
statistical returns on which the Education Department had based 
their orders : this was duly seconded and carried nem, eon. It was 
then proposed that this deficiency should be supplied by Voluntary 
Efforts, and not by a School Board and Rates, which was also 
unanimously carried. On this latter resolution, the Rev. J. 
Sherringham made some excellent remarks, and pointed out that a 
School Board was a very expensive luxury, and also showed that 
tho Compulsory Clause in the Education Act, which many 
enthusiasts so much lauded, was practically a lamentable failure. 
A Delegate from Mr. MuUer's School at Purton also spoke on the 
same point, and observed that their anxiety had been to make their 
School at Purton, to all intents and purposes, a sufficient and efficient 
Elementary School, and that they had spared neither pains nor 
expense in endeavouring to make such inprovements as the Govern- 
ment Inspector had suggested. After some further remarks, the 
meeting separated, perfectly satisfied with Hie results. Bat here we 
cannot but congratulate the people of Berkeley on their deoision, for 
whatever may be said in favour of School Boards, yet we read of 
many towns groaning under their burden, which would gladly 
extricate themselves if they could ; for besides the heavy expenses 
necessarily connected with their establishment, they are the caoae 
of infusing into towns, &c., a great deal of ill-feeling and division, 
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not to mention the terrible consequences in a religions point of view ; 
but the rate-payers must not fold their hands and think their work 
is done ; a uniform liberality must be eyinced ; the monied portion 
of this district must be ready with their donations and subscriptions, 
and the less favoured must not be ashamed to give their mite. 

It is hoped ere long, if possible, to have a Morning as well as 
an Afternoon Service at Purton on Sundays. 

The Litany on Wednesdays and Fridays will in future be said at 
8 a.m. Morning Prayer at 11 a.m. 

CHURCH REGISTEE. 
Baptisms. 
June 4~Martha Alice, daughter of Henry and Alice Higgins, 
Berkeley, privately. 
11— > Alfred Gainer, son of Ellen Bendall, Berkeley. 
15 — Blchard George, son of James George and Mary Anne 

Dance, Sharpness. 
18 — George, son of Charles and Hester Thomas, Alkington. 
„ Mary Jane, daughter of ditto 
„ Charles, son of ditto 
„ Francis Adam, son of Adam and Charlotte King, Berkeley 

Heath. 
„ Oliver John, son of Edward Frederick and Jane Spill, 

Halm ore. 
22 — Amelia, daughter of Thomas and Mary Anne Nelmes 

Newport. 
„ Edith Jane, daughter of Alfred and Hannah Lane, Newport. 
„ Enoch James, son of Enoch and Annie Bendall, Berkeley. 
„ James William, son of Job and Rose Anna Dix, Clapton. 
Mabbiaoes. 
June 1— Walter Lorenza Alcock to Elizabeth Wright, both of 
Sharpness Point. 
„ Henry Daw, of Floodgates Farm, to Eliza Smith, Berkeley. 
Burials. 
William Bennett, Thombury Union, aged 78 years. 
Martha Alice Higgins, Berkeley, aged 3 dajs. 
Hester Ruther, Berkeley Heath, aged 64 years. 
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COALEY. 

RReiSTBATioN or Births. — There appears to be a general mis- 
apprehension in respect to the person with whom the responsibility 
lies of registering the birth of a child. Where the registrar lives 
at a distance of several miles the inconvenience to the parent is 
great of having to go to his house to give the necessary information, 
neither does it appear by the Registration Act to be oontemplated. 
On the contrary Uie Act specifies ''Every registrar shall be authorized, 
and is hereby required to inform himself carefully of every birth 
and every death which shall happen within his district after the said 
first day of March, and to learn and register as soon after the event 
as conveniently may be done, without fee or reward, save as herein- 
after mentioned in one of the said books/' 6th and 7th Wm. IT., 
Cap. 86. § 18. 

Should however no registration have taken plaee for a period of 
within forty-two days the parent " may, within forty-two days next 
after the day of snch birth, or within five days after the day of^such 
death re^>eotively, give notice of such birth or death to the registrar 
of the district. ^ , 
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'' And be it enacted, that the father or mother of erery child bom 
in England after the said first day of March, or in case of the death, 
illness, absence, or inability of the father and mother, the oocopier 
of the house or tenement in which such child shall have been bom, 
ahall, within forty-two days next after the day of every such birth, 
give information, upon being requested so to do, to the said r^:i8trar, 
according to the best of his or her knowledge and belief, of every 
such particulars hereby required to be known and registered touching 
the birth of such child.'' Cap. 86. § 20. 

Neither is it necessary to give at the time of the registration a 
baptismal name where no baptism has been administered. If any 
child, whose birth shall have been registered, shall within six months 
thereafter have any name given in baptism, the parent or guardian, 
or other person giving such name, may within seven days after the 
baptism deliver to the registrar or superintendent registrar having 
charge of the register, a certificate of the baptism in the form pre- 
scribed in Schedule G., signed by the minister ; such baptism is to 
be then entered in the register without erasing the original entry, 
and the additional entry is to be certified upon the certificate, which 
is then to be sent to the registrar-general. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptisms. 
June 1 — Alfred Henry, son of William and EUen Smith. 

8 — Robert George, son of Arthur and Mary Ann Marsh. 
11 — Hannah Pbillimore, daughter of Henry and Sarah Ford. 
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DUBSLEY. 

On Sunday, June 22nd, a sermon was preached by the Kev. 
G. A. M. LiUe, on behalf of the Curates' Augmentation Fund. 
Taking as his text our Lord's own words, '' The labourer is worthy 
of his hire," be pleaded very forcibly for the society, which has been 
established to assist those who have been actively employed for 
many years in the ministry of the Church, but have not been pre- 
ferred to any Benefice. He pointed out tbat while the population of 
the country was increasing at the rate of many thousands a year, 
the number of Candidates for Holy Orders was decreasing ; and that 
this fact was due in some measure to the smallness of the stipends 
of Curates, while it was impossible for all to obtain preferment. 
The Curates' Augmentation Fund, by making grants to all who had 
been working for fifteen years as Curates, sought to place them in as 
good a position pecuniarily as if they had been appointed to a small 
Benefice. The ofiertory amounted to £5. 9s. 7d. 

The Diocesan Inspector's examination of the Pupil Teachers and 
Monitors in the schools of this district was held in the National 
School-room on Saturday, June 21st, under the superintendence of 
the Clergy of the parish. The following presented themselves for 
examination: — from Berkeley, 4 Pupil Teachers and 2 Monitors; 
from Uley, 3 Pupil Teachers ; from Dursley, 2 Monitors. 

On Friday, July 4th, the National Schools will break up for three 
weeks holiday. 

On Friday, June 27th, a Yestry Meeting was held to examine the 
Churchwardens' accounts for the year ending Easter, 1873. The 
confidence reposed in the Churchwardens was such that very few 
thought it necessary to be present. But, neverthelesa, it was 
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' Is it for me ? Mine, to put along with the rest ?* 
•DUST TO DUST.' 
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' 3Bu£(t to Bust/ 

lOOR Mrs. Crowley had got her wish now. She knew what 
Paul had said, and why Alice was so uuwilliDg to repeat 
words which had heen so strangely contradicted by results— 
' Be sure your sin will £nd you out/ S^onoiewhere she had 
heard those words spoken, and sitting there by Lock's bed 
they came back to her as if uttered by Paul's own voice. Her sin had 
found her out : where she least expected it the fruit of her own doings 
was growing up, and in the selfish greediness of this dying man, in his 
ji:hRstly craving for a showy funeral, she saw one of the effects of her 
disobedience to her husband^s wish. How well she remembered now 
what he had said about grand funerals being the ruin of Sturton! 
Here was a man whose very soul was absorbed in the one thought of 
kis own funeral ; a man who was willing to starve himself and his own 
child, to live on the hard-given charity of people poorer than himself, to 
grasp and screw, and lie and cheat, — and all for what ? That the under- 
taker might reap a profit from his corpse, while gossiping neighbours 
stood by and saw the poor little show pass dismally to the grave. And 
yet what right bad she to sit in judgment upon this man, she who knew 
better, she who had been warned even as it were by a voice from the 
dead? She had had her way, she had put aside that letter thinking 
that no one knew of it, and that no harm could come of her doing so ; 
and yet here, before two months had passed away, she heard it spoken 
of and saw what were results of her fault. 

Even as Paul had seen the sinful folly, of showy funerals, more plainly 
through her own words in support of them than by all the arguments 
Mr. Roberts had used, so in her turn she saw the evil as it really 
was only when the exaggerated form of her own weakness was held 
np before her in the example of old Lock. 

She had never had any comfort from Paul's funeral ; even at the 
time it had given her no satisfaction, and there had been no pleasure in 
hearing the praises lavished on it by Mrs. Clements and Mrs. Forwood. 
But she had heard no reproaches. Mr. Roberts had been silent; 
after that first effort he had not spoken on the subject. The evil 
was done, and he felt that no good end would be gained by re-opening 
the discussion ; but Mrs. Crowley had felt his silence as a rebuke, 
for her conscience had been stirred by the service, and a new light had 
come to her over Paul's grave. In her secret heart she had determined 
never to do again what she had done then, and that, should the 
occasion arise, she would act very differently in the future. 

With these resolutions she had soothed her conscience,* and she 
taught herself to believe that no harm had come of her example. 
But now she saw the harm, and knew that no chance would ever 
be given her of counteracting the evil she had so strongly encouraged. 
Paul's example would have been followed even by those who did not 
agree with him, but there was no other man in Sturton who was 
ao powerful for good in his life, whom she had made so powerful for 
evil in his death. 

She sat by old Lock's side, thinking of these things. The old 

9ian maundered on with his feeble voice, and Alice stood outside 

in the deepening twilighl^, wondering at the silence ; but Mrs. Crowley 

had forgotten all about them — she was thinking of her dead hosbandi 
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'Dust to Dust' 



and feeling in her sbai-p repentance as if be would never be able to 
forgive ber for tbe evil wbich her disobedience bad wrought. 

' I didn*t mean to do any harm/ she whispered, half aloud. 

The sound of her own voice brought ber back to the present. ' 

* What was it you said ?* inquired Lock, looking up at her. • I've 
done, no harm, — never a bit to no one, — tbe money is my own.' 

< I was not thinking of you/ said Mrs. Crowley, gently. ^ I was • 
thinking about myself.* 

'As how you might have come afbre and looked after us a bit 
sooner, and then I*d not have been robbed. Well, it cant be helped 
now, I suppose, but it's a pity. There was seven of 'em I seven bright 
golden pieces as shone when I looked at 'em, ever so bright they be. 
Look at 'em now ! If s a pity one's gone.* 

Even Lock did not like to ask her in so many words to replace his 
loss, but he made his intention veiy plain as he spread out the coins 
on the sheet and fingered them lovingly with bis trembling bands. 

Mrs. Crowley took out her purse and laid another sovereign by 
those that were glittering in the twilight. 

* Is it for me ? Mine, to put along with the rest ?' 
' Yes.' 

' Don't tell ber, then. Happen shell come. and take it away if she 
knows,' and be looked anxiously towards tbe door. 

Mrs. Crowley could see Alice, but he could not ; he thought she 
was downstairs. 

' Don't speak of her like that, it is not kind ; she would not do 
anything of the sort, I am sure.' 

* Eh ! but her would. You don't know what I know. Tm not the 
first she's robbed; you ask how she liked Bodmin Jail, and why ' 

There was a rustle and Alice glided round the door. 

'Father!' 

Quick the old man gathered up his gold, and thrust it into the bag. 

* She's alius a watching and a spying,' he muttered ; ' shell want 
the money now.' 

Alice made no reply. She stood at the bottom of the bed, looking 
sometimes at Mrs. Crowley, sometimes at her father, who was hiding 
his precious bag beneath the pillow. The silence was very un- 
comfortable to Paul's widow, but Alice and her father were both 
too deeply interested to feel awkward. All at once Mrs. Crowley got 
op, and going over to Alice took her hand. 

' My dear, never mind my hearing what he said. It won't matter. 
I don't want to know anything about it — not whether it's true ' 
or false, whether you did wrong or whether you didn't. It doesn't 
matter to me, Alice ; that is your business, and God's, too, I suppose : > 
br.t you'll be just the same to me. If Paul had known, he would not ; 
have cared, only to be sorry and try all the more to make you happy.' 

* Don*t 1 ' whispered Alice; ' you don't know I' and she tried to draw 
away her band.' 

' I've done wicked things,' continued Mrs. Crowley rapidly. ' Look, 
that's my doing.' 

She pointed to the bed where Ben was lying staring at them* 
with one hand on the coverlid, the other grasping his bag beneath the 
pillow. 
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* IVe done jou and him more harm than yoaVe ever done in jonr 
life. Haven't jom both been nearly stanred ? and isn't he dying now 
with all his mind set on his money ?' 

* Yes, bnt how have yon done it ?' 

* By taking my own way,' cried the widow, * my own mcked way. 
Bidn't he say he'd follow Paul about the funeral ?' 

* Ah, I did,' replied Ben; * I did so.' 

* And it was mtf doing that Paul was buried as he was : it was my fault ; 
he didn't wish it; he wanted every thing plain and quiet, and the church 
service to be thought most about : bnt I didn't heed the words he had 
said to me only such a little while before he died, I would take my way.* 

Ben had raised himself in bed, and was listening eagerly. Alice 
stood motionless, and in the deepening gloom the widow went on, m«w 
and then breaking down with a heavy sob. ' I found that letter, the 
letter he told you about. It had been left in the office, and Thompson 
picked it up the day before the funeral. I didn't get it till tbenL» 
and it seemed too late to alter things ; but I wish I had done it now : I 
wish I had.' Still Alice was silent, and the old man bent forward im 
his bed. ' Everything was ordered, and I was afraid of the talk it 
would make to alter what I had settled; and I didn't want it altered, I 
wanted to have my own way, and never thought of the harm it was doing, 
though Paul told me, and Mr. Eoberts told me. Don't think so muck 
about your funeral. Lock,' she added, leaving Alice and going over to 
the bed, Hhere's no pleasure and no comfort in it. I thought I should 
feel happier for spending a deal of money on my husband ; but I know 
better now: he Imew better when he was alive, and tried to show other 
people the truth. You saidyou would follow Paul,' she continued, bending 
down; ' I don't want you to part with the money. 111 make it up to yon 
for him, but don't hoard it for a funeral show, don't waste it in that 
wicked way.' 

' You're all agen me,' said the old man sullenly; * you're one as bad 
as t'other, there's nought to choose between ye.' « 

' But Paul was true to his word,' put in Alice, speaking for the 
first time. ' Paul didn't say one thing and mean another, yet whiles 
IVe thought he did ; Tve done him wrong a sight of times since that 
burying. I'm glad Paul were true.* 

* It was my fault, all my fault,' cried Mrs. Crowley. 

* Then your fault it can bide. I said Id follow Paul and so I will, 
you're not a going to get your way wi' me ; ' and Lock turned his back 
upon her, and lay with his face to the wall. 

' Oh, Alice, speak to him I won't he be persuaded even now?' 
< Let him be,' said Alice ; < it*s no use talking no more to-night, 
maybe hell hearken a bit to-morrow.' 

Chapter VIL 

But there never came a * to-morrow ' for Ben Lock. When Alice 
went into the bedroom in the early morning he did not move, and she 
crept out with a quiet step thinking that he was asleep. He was 
asleep, bnt it was a sleep from which there is no awakening. Some time 
during the night he had gone away, and later in the morning, when the 
sun was high, Alice, wondering that he slept so long, went again to the 
bednde and spoke to him ; but there was no voice to answer, no aoond 
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to break the stillness of that great repose. He had been dead some 
hoars; most likely he had died in his sleep, and his last words 
were those spoken to Paul's widow, when in her repentance she had 
tried so vainly to turn him to the right. But it was too late; 
too late, as so many repentances are in this world, to wipe away 
the results of sin, though they may make peace with God, and bring 
to the erring soul the unutterable blessing of His pardon. Bat stiil 
the sin remains. God will not alter His changeless laws for the cry 
of the penitent; He cannot efface their sin. He can only forgive 
the sinner, and the evil lives, and grows, and bears fruit, and long 
after the transgressor has seen the error of his ways and turned from 
darkness to light, from sin to godliness> from the love of this world to 
the love of the world to come, the consequences of his wrong-doing 
beset his path and embitter his repose ; as Alice said, ' only when 
people are dead He has them all to Himself, and will not have them 
tormented more.' While they are on earth they cannot escape the con- 
seqaences of sin, nothing short of the gate of Heaven can save them 
Irom its relentless pursuit. 

Alice was still standing in the kitchen, scared by the sudden dis- 
covery of her father's death, when Mrs. Crowley entered the cottage. 

' I could not help coming,' she said, ' though it is so early. It s on 
my mind that I must make him see things' different, or Paul will not 
rest content' 

* You can't do it now, Mrs. Crowley.' 

' Maybe he'll listen ! I gave him a sovereign last night because I 
thought he'd be more likely to listen if he knew I was willing for him 
to do what he would with his money. But if he was to die thinking of 
nothing but his burying, and all because of me I ' 

' Don't go upstairs,' entreated Alice, as Mrs. Crowley moved to- 
wards the door leading to the bedrooms, * don't go up now, OA'am.' 

* Why, is he asleep ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* Then III stop here till he's awake. I must talk to him a bit, Alice, 
it might do some good.' 

* Not now, it won't do any good now.' 

Alice had glanced through the door and seen Mrs. Jackson coming 
down the road. She was a timid woman, and felt almost afraid of being 
alone in the house with her dead father and this sorrowful woman, who 
must be told the truth. 

* Don't you think so? I hope it will. You won't mind my trying. 
Perhaps he will be vexed with me ; but that does not matter if he can 
only be brought to think more about his soul.' 

Alice was watching Mrs. Jackson ; she was close to the gate by this 
time. 

' Mrs. Crowley there's a sight of things in life as comes too late. 
You're too late.' 

* What? I don't understand.* 
' He's dead.' 

It was a dreadful shock. When people want to make amends for 
their wrong-(}oing, it seems hard to tbein that the opportunity should 
be denied, and Mrs. Crowley felt as if God had dealt harshly with her 
in so soon calling away the man over whose soul her own ostentatiooa 
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▼anity had helped to spread so deadly an inflaenoe. If he had lived s 
little longer she might have changed him. So she thought; bat Alice 
knew better, and when she wept because she had been too late, the 
dead man's daughter knew that any time since Paul's funeral would 
have been too late. If she had talked to Lock ereiy day it would not 
have changed him. Only one thing, only Paul's example, would hare 
taught him better, and that had gone to strengthen him in his folly. 

(To be eofiUnued*) 




Cfje i^eltgtouis ®t)ierss of i^z JSlitiDile ages. 

BY DENHAM ROWB NORMAN, VICAR OF MIDDLBTON-BT-WIRKSWORTH. 

The Monastic Orders, — The Benedictines. 

HE are not for a moment to imagine that such a Tast and 
long-lived system as that which is known as 'Monastlcisin/ 
sprung up in the Church at short notice or without signs 
of its approaching advent. On the contrary, in the 
earliest pages of Church history there are unmistakable 
traces of a desire for a holier life than that which could be lived in 
the world. The worries and anxieties of daily occunenoe were a 
burden too heavy for some, who panted after a nearer approach to a 
tnie Christian life. These sensitive people fretted, and chafed, and 
pined, in the presence of so mudi evil as they saw around them; and 
thus uneasy and unhappy, 

< Each was ambitious of the obsouiest place.' 
From Apostolic times there was a class of Christian converts who 
exercised greater self-denial, lived after a stricter rule, than their 
fellow-men; and as it would appear, the austere and hard lives led 
by these members of the Church, instead of causing a decrease, led to 
an increase in their numbers. A danger seems to have been threat- 
ened to the peace of the Church by some of the customs and doctrines 
of these more rigid and ^exacting Christians ; for we find, in a set of 
rules of great authority, called the * Apostolic Canons,' this command : 
'If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or any other of the clergy, 
abstain from marriage, flesh, or wine, not for exercise sake, but as 
abominating the good creatures of God, &c. ... let him either reform 
himself or be deposed and cast out of the Church.* 

By-and-by, not only did Christians crave to live thus severely, 
but desired to give up all they had in the world and lead a life of 
absolute poverty. Events happened presently which were favourable 
to those who felt such desires. In the terrible times of the Decian 
persecution, a.d. 249-251, when Fabianus, Bishop of Rome, Alexander 
of Jerusalem, and Babylas of Antioch, suffered death, when the learned 
Origcn with other! were imprisoned, very many Christians fled to the 
deserts, woods, and caves for safety. These refuges were so prized, 
became so dear to the fugitives, that even, when all dangers had passed 
away, they were chosen rather than dwellings in towns and cities. 

There was now to be a fresh and strong movement in favonr of 

the solitary or monastic way of life. About the year a.d. 251 there 

was born at the village of Coma, in Upper Egypt, one whose life 

became the model of all who aimed at perfection in this point Anthony, 

6 
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oty as he is somotimes styled^ St. Anthony, gave np all his poBsessions^ 
retired from the society of men, dwelt in a hole of a rock, and spent 
his time in acts of devotion. Orowds of admirers soon came to his 
retreat, seeking counsel, desiring to settle down near to him, and spend 
their lives after his pattern. 

The first seeds of this system of solitary life having thns heen 
sown, there was soon an appearance of an ahundant crop. Hilarion, 
a disciple of Anthony, was ready to plant the system of monastic life 
in Palestine ; whilst Basil the Great of Caesarea, the friend and fellow- 
student of Gregory Nazianzen, helped on the cause amongst Christ- 
ians in Syria and Asia Minor. The first religious house where monks 
of various degrees and estates lived under the rule or guidance of a 
chief or ahhot was founded by Pachomius, in Egypt. < Pachomius/ 
as a quaint author writes, ' by the help of God effected this.' 

It is generally supposed that Athanasius introduced this solitary 
life into Europe. Living in banishment at Home, A.p. 341, this bold 
champion of the faith wrote a life of St. Anthony. This biography was 
translated into Latin, and was most eagerly read by numerous citizens. 
This sketch of a life of self-denial and. seclusion attracted many and 
convinced some. There was a company ready to adopt this life. One 
by one the names of those who are familiar to us as leading Churchmen 
in the fourth and fifth centuries appear as countenancing this isolated 
and austere life, — St. Ambrose of Milan, St. Martin of Tours, and 
St. Jerome. The last-named writer often in his letters speaks of the 
joys of this life, and compares the sweetness of happiness he derived 
from dwelling in the village of Bethlehem with the splendours and 
attractions of Home. * At Bethlehem, Christ's little village, there was 
nothing to be heard but psalms ; one could not go into the field but he 
heard the ploughman singing his hallelujahs, the mower comforting 
himself with hymns, and the vine-dressers tuning David's Psalms.* 

In the East and in the West the system had found a home within 
the Church, and its friends were not slow in trying to prove what 
could be done by men thus withdrawn from the business of life in 
spreading the Christian religion far and wide. In France, in Britain, 
in Ireland, zealous and tried members wrought, and prayed, and taught, 
with little to cheer them but a strong sense of duty. Scattered far 
and wide as sheep without a shepherd, under no general law, respon- 
sible to no central head, with many individual members of depraved 
and unruly life, there needed some strong and firm master to stand 
up among the monks as governor. About the year a.d. 480 such 
a man was bom at Norsia, in Italy, by name Benedict. Whilst at 
Eome receiving his education, he became so uneasy at the evils he 
saw on every side, that at the early age of fifteen he left Borne and 
rehired to a solitary rock, where he was supported by a daily meal 
from the scanty store of a monk of Subiaco, whose name was Bonjanus. 
Discovered at length in his retreat by some shepherds, Benedict spent 
his time in instructing them, and persuading them to devote themselves 
to the service of God. When about thirty years of age, a.d. 510, 
Benedict was chosen as abbot of a monastery near his retreat; but 
he soon gave such offence to the brethren by his austere and holy 
hving, that they tried to take his life by poison. 

Betudng again' to his rock, there were soon vast numbers seeking 
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his company and desiring his advice. Shortly he was ahle to found 
twelve monasteries or homes, with an abbot and twelve monks in each 
dwelling, a.d. 528, owing to misandei*standings with a priest named 
Florentins, St Benedict left Subiaco, and after a while came with his 
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A A>£^J::DICl'l^£, Fiiu^ uugdale's ' wahwickshire/ 

companions to Monte Cassir.o. In the neighbourhood of this small 
town there w«as a lofty eminence, where stood a temple of the heathen 
god Apollo, and a sacred grove. Benedict presently so far prevailed 
that the heathen god was destroyed, the grove cnt down, and a Christian 
oratory, or chnrch, was erected, which was dedicated to St. John and 
St. Martin. Above the chnrch was eventually founded the celebrated 
Monasteify, which has. ever since been regarded as the chief and central 
home of the Order. 

Whilst completing his buildings in this retired spot, Benedict 
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drew up the laws of his famous ' Rale of Life/ which for a long course 
of years was regarded as the model of all such religious codes. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Rules, those who after long and 
anxious probation were admitted to fellowship^ took upon themselves 
the TOWS of poverty, chastity, obedience, and readiness for manual 
labour, which vows were to be regarded as irrevocable. Each Monaeterf 



BATTLE ABBEY AS IT WAS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

adopting the Rule of St. Benedict, was to be governed by an abbot 
chosen by the monks and approved by the bishop. The Brethren of 
the Order were to rise two hours after midnight for matins, and if at 
the monastery, to attend eight services daily: they were to be at manual 
labour seven hours. The Psalter was to be repeated each week ; a 
book was to be read aloud at every meal ; two kinds of cooked vege- 
tables were permitted ; to each monk was allowed a small measure of 
wine. The Abbot of each Monastery was to di^priminate and moderate 
the labours which he imposed on each individual. He was to take for 
his pattern the example of prudence presented in the words of the 
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patriarch; Geo. xxxiii. 13, 'If men should OTerdrive them one daj, aQ 
the flock will die.' Hospitality was to be shown to all, and especially 
to the poor: even the Abbot was required to share in washing the feet 
of gnests. It should be remembered that those monks, lining thus 
away from the world in retirement under the guidance of St. Benedict^ 
were laymek, not clergy. It is not known that even Benedict himseli, 
the founder of the Order, was ever ordained. The members of the 
Order wore a distinctive dress or habit, usually black, but always of 
a coarse and plain character. 

For about fourteen years St. Benedict was spared to set a pattern 
of industry, humiliation, and devotion, to his disciples, beseeching them 
continually to avoid the sins of pride, idleness, and covetuusness. 
Finding that his life was drawing to a close he ordered his grave to 
be dug; which order having been executed^ he asked to be conveyed 
to the spot. Looking at this narrow cell in silence, he after a while 
said, ' Am I here to await, in this strait bed, a joyful resurrection?* 
He rapidly sank, and died on March 21, 543, being, as the old chroniclers 
state, the eve of Passion Sunday. 

The Benedictine Order from this time rapidly grew in the esteem of 
devoted men. Members of influence soon founded monasteries in 
Sicily, France, and Spain. In the year a.d. 596 the Order was intro- 
duced into England by Augustine, who was himself a member; 
and it was not very long before almost every religious house in 
England adopted, either by persuasion or compulsion, the Bule of the 
famous Order. Gradually there sprang up in the several counties of 
England noble homes of the Order, in which were presently gathered 
sons of nobles and chiefs, ready to devote themselves to this life of 
religious exercises. Thus we find, in a.d. 677, St. Peter's at Wearmonth, 
and St. Paul's at Jarrow, were raised by Benedict, or Bennet Biscop, one 
of whose pupils was the Venerable Bede. In a.d. 71A Croyland Abbey, 
one of the very noblest of the many homes of the Order in Ehig- 
land, was commenced. Every century saw some new house built, 
and even when the Saxon rule was ended the Order of St Benedict 
was not left friendless or without a patron. Speed, in his history, 
thus speaks of William the Conqueror as a supporter of the monks 
of St. Benedict, p. 435 : — ' Besides his many other stately buildings, 
both for fortification and devotion, three Abbeyes of chiefe note he is 
sayd to have raised, and endowed with large priviliges and rich pos- 
sessions. The first was at Battle in Sussex, where he wonne the 
Diademo of England in the valley of Sangue-lac, so called in French, 
for the streamoB of blood therein spilt. Most certain it is, that in the 
very same place where King Harold's Standard was pitched, and 
nnder which himself was slain, there William the Conqueror laid that 
foundation^ dedicating it to the Holy Trinity and to S. Martin, that 
ther the Monks might pray for the soules of Harold and the rest that 
were slain in that place.' 

From the reign of William, 1066, to the time of Henry YIII., 1546, 
when all the Religious Houses of the Order were seized, there was a 
gradual increase of the Order in England, so that at length a traveller 
had not far to go who wished to visit the Benedictines from house to 
house. Westminster Abbey was a Benedictine foundation, ro like- 
wise were Abingdony St. Alban's, and Qlastonboiy. Though eneigetic 
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and desirons of planting the:r Order dver in some new, home, it would 
be untrue to describe the Benedictines in these words : — 

* Like zealous missions, they did care pretend 
Of souls in show, but made the gold their end ; ' 

for it is to them that England owes much of her medioeval prosperity 
and early civilisation. Forests were cleared by these monks, roaik 
were made, wastes reclaimed, fields tilled, churches built, schools taught, 
books copied over and over again, heathenism rooted out; These weri? 
some of the many works which were done by thede pioneers of enlight- 
enment. Though they have been styled by an eminent Frenclimj\n, 
M. Guizot,* * The Clearers * of Europe, yet their special' work was the 
foundation of schools of learning. Two silent but truthful witnesses 
to the untiring zeal of the Benedictine Order on behalf of educatioM 
are those facts, — that in the precincts of their Abbey at Westminster 
the first printing-press was set up in England, and that in Italy the 
first printing-press which was put together was for the Order of 
St. Benedict, at a small house at Subiaco, where St. Benedict had dwelt. 

Though the Order was suppressed in England at the time of the 
Eeformation, yet it has existed in various countries Qf Europe ; its 
members toiling on still in their own line of literature, and giving the 
world from time to time some of the noblest writings of ancient days, 
edited with all that care and precision for which the Order has become 
famous. The Benedictine edition of the early Church writers, such as 
St. Augustine, is regarded as the standard edition. Though Monte 
Cassino has passed through many troublous changes since the death of 
the devoted Benedict, yet its substantial buildings in these days can 
assure the traveller that the * Benedictine Order ' still survives, and 
can welcome guests with a generous hospitality. 

What an important part in the pages of history this noble Order 
has played may be judged of when it is stated, that from its ranks 
there have been chosen no fewer than forty popes, two hundred cardinals, 
fifty patriarchs, one hundred and sixteen archbishops, four thousaml 
six hundred bishops, four emperors, twelve empresses, forty -six kings, 
and forty-one queens. 




|R. LOCKHART, of Glasgow, when travelling in Eng- 
land, was sojourning in an inn when Sunday came round. 
On entering the public room, and about to set out for 
church, he found two gentlemen preparing for a game 
at chess. He politely said to them : < Gentlemen, hav« 
you locked up your portmanteaus carefully?' 

* No. What 1 are there thieves in this house ? * 

* I do not say that ; only I was thinking that if the waiter come« 
in and finds you making free with the fourth commandment, he may 
think of making free wi& the eighth commandment.' The gentlemea 
said, ' There is something in that,' and laid aside their game. 

* Les DefHcfaetirs de TEnrope. 
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[OW, Jack, row fair and softly/ 
The landsman grarelj aaid, 
'We City men, at weary desk. 

Work precious hard for bread. 
Long hours, and barely room to tuiOf 

While you are gay and free, 
It makes it seem one holiday, 

Your life, my friend, at sea,* 

'Aye! tis a famous life, sir. 

When skies are blue and bright. 
And winds are soft and favouring; 

But come some stormy night 
And stand beside me on the deck 

Of our good ship Itenoton, 
I wager you will heave a sigh 

For your snug place in town. 

I couldn't stand your work, air I 

I grant you that, I own; 
But then you hare your people round, 

Your family, your home : 
While I, in sailhig out of port, 

Leare all I love behind. 
And know my mother breaks her heart 

With every puff of wind. 

You take your walk o' Sundays, 

The girl a-near your heart, 
Whom you will promise some fine day 

To hold till death do part; 
You saunter through the flowery lane 

^id talk of that same day, 
While I may whistle for my Jane 

Some thousand miles away I 
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We*re pretty much alike, 

Our lives are none too soft — 
You sitting on your long-legged stool, 

And I, poor Jack, aloft; 
You gasping for a freer air, 

I blown across the deck. 
Both praying, if in different tongue, 

''Lord I keep our ship from wreck.* 

I sometimes like to think, sir. 

That He was once afloat, 
Along with His disciples, 

In that poor fisher-boat, 
Aud saw the i^^le rise fierce and fast 

In far-off Galilee, 
Just as IVe watched it on the deck 

Of our good ship at sea. 
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* Now, Jack, row fair and sofUy,' 
The landsman gravely said, 

*We City men, at weary desk. 
Work precious hard for bread/ 
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It makes life seem more real 

To Imow He lived here, too, 
Trod common earth, sailed on our seaay 

And did things we may do ; 
Whether in trouble in the world, 

Or danger on the sea. 
One feels so sure, amidst it all. 

He cares for you and me.' 

The landsman's face shone brighteri 

The breeze had done its best, 
The vessel glided into port, 

Jack's homy hand he pess'd; 
And back he trode to desk and stool, 

With firmer, fresher will. 
Resolved to say to murmuring thoughts 

From henceforth, ^ Peace, be still T H. A. F. 
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BY SAMUEL B. JAMES, M.A., VICAR OF N0RTH1IAB8TON, BUCKS. 

* As Wide as a Church Door J 

|OME church doors are not so wide as others, bat the idea of 
width is associated with the idea of a church door, both in 
the proverb, and in the popular observation and experience 
which must have given rise to the proverb. The proverb 
is not so well known as many other proverbs, but when 
quoted is recognised by most people as a saying they have heard some- 
where or other. A popular author, now dead but never out of mind, 
quoted the saying on the eve of his departure for America, making some 
thoughtful but not quite accurate observations about how wide a church 
door is, compared with how wide that great writer considered a church 
door ought to be. Width has limits, or it would become infinity and 
boundlessness. It is very pleasant to go in at a great church door, and 
not be incommoded by the crush of ever so great a crowd ; but it is 
equally pleasant to know that there is a door and an inclosure, a fold 
and a fence, protecting a congregation from winter cold and sanmier 
heat, wind, and hail, and storm. 

The proverb has thus two lines of significance and instruction, either 
of which is pressed with undue severity or forgotten with undeserved 
neglect by different sorts of people in turn. But before touching the 
question in its doctrinal aspects, there is a word or two to be said upon 
the architectural and common-convenience meaning which it bears. 

The church doors abroad are always open, and the poorest of people 
go in at those doors, to say their prayers in quiet, before the Lord, Who 
is always so much more willing to hear than men are to pray. And 
that width of welcome, though not necessarily an architectural width, 
involves the kind of meaning which architectural width expresses so 
well. It is a glorious sight to see people of all ranks going in abreast 
to the service of the Lord's house. Outside church doors ranks and 
conditions of men are necessary, and are as useful and good as they are 
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luuToidable and natural ; nor is there anything ungraceful or unseemly 
in the lowly courtesy which accompanies the withdrawal of poor old 
Sally Dodd from the narrow doorway through which the I^ady of the 
Manor is seeking to pass to her ladyship^s seat in the parish *churclL 
But ' the lady ' herself (she is so often called ' the lady/ and ' her lady- 
ship/ though simply a country 'squire's wife*) would generally be far 
more glad than Sally Dodd would be that they should go in together, 
and kneel side by side at the Holy Table ; that architecture should, iti 
fact, side with religious equality, equality within Gk)d*s acre and house. 
Some churches have doors too narrow for their congregations, their 
narrowness involving an unseemly crush on an otherwise unnecessary 
delay. 'Wide as a church door' has an architectural signification 
which, in these days of church building and church restoration especi- 
ally, should be well remembered. It would not be a bad motto for 
Diocesan and General Church Building Societies, hinting at the heart- 
touching assurance ' yet there is no room, yet there is room.' It was 
such a door with such a porch, as is described in our proverb, that ' the 
vagrant at the church-door ' had been accustomed to, long years agone. 
The lines are very expressive :r- 

' For years he had not seen his native place — 
For years he had not spoken to a friend — 
For years he had not stood within a charch ; 
And now he lingered in the dusky porch, 
And watched the congregation, one by one, 
Cheerfully enter, and decently bend 
In silent adoration. Many a face. 
Familiar long ago, glanced towards his own — . 
Perhaps wiUi wonder : for they knew him not. 
And he was sadly changed, since in this spot 
His happy boyhood swiftly passed away.' 

Tee, wide and welcome as a church door. So let it ever be. ^ You 
will always find a welcome, and the latch of the door unfastened, my 
poor girl,' said a mother to her departing prodigal ; and so should say 
the Church, only with the alteration * always wide open for your return,' 
to her earnest sons and daughters, as well as to her faithful and loyal 



But architecture of the bricks and mortar, oak and elm, and 
planks and timbers kind, is not the chief business of this two-sided 
saying about church doors. Church doors must (1) be ample and 
inviting, and must be (2) limited and definite. 

A church door of membership, which is now the kind of church 
door in question, must be willing to include not only different classes 
of people, but different opinions of people and different characters of 
people. 

One difference between a Church and a sect, a marked and highly 
important difference, is, that the sect only includes people who believe 
one side, or one idtemative, or one possibility of the truth, while 
a Church includes all. 

For example, the door of the Baptist sect only lets in those 
who believe m adult baptism, while the door of the Church of 
England admits both those who, having been neglected in early years, 
seek adult baptism and immersion, and those who believe in infant 
baptism and sprinkling. And again, while the Wesleyan door admits 
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only those who are opposed to predestination, and the Independent 
door only those who believe in predestination, the Church of England 
door admits both those who belieye in what is called *• the doctrine 
of free grace,' and those who believe in what is called ' the doctrine 
of predestination.* In fact the church door is as wide as the two 



covers of the * Holj Bible, Book Divine,' while the door of one sect is 
just about as wide as one particular verse or chapter, or a few particular 
verses and chapters, of that precious deposit and inheritance. The 
rule and line of measurement for the Cliurch of England door is found, 
not exclusively but generally, not definitely but descriptively, as 
logicians would say, in her thirty-nine Articles of Religion, bound up in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

But with all this width of comprehensiveness it is a door, and 
not a doorless and merely pillared portico and academy, that bids you 
enter and be happy. Notwithstanding all the differences admitted 
16 
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within the Church, there are some things, some beliefs and opinions, 
which, because thej are contrary to Holy Scripture and Ecclesiastical 
Tradition, built upon the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner-stone, are not admissible, however holy the lives 
of those who entertain such opinions and beliefs. Many a heathen man 
lives, according to his light, a good life, and no one dare say that such 
a heathen, never having heard of Jesus Christ and His salvation, 
will be lost eternally. But such a heathen cannot be admitted, un- 
instructed, unconverted, unbaptized, and creedless, within the fold ef 
which Christ is chief Shepherd. 

And when the expression 'creedless' is used, it is used here to 
signify deficient of a Christian creed, that is, a Christian belief; 
for, as everybody is aware, a 'creed* is a belief, so called because 
the Latin word for *I believe' is credo. Now some of the heathen 
have a kind of belief, but it is not §uch a belief as contains, much 
truth. It is generally either a guesswork belief or an inherited 
belief, that goes down, without anything else to commend it to the 
conscience, from father to son. 

But we, if we be Christian people, 'know* both Whom and what 
we have believed. It is not with us mere guesswork of our own or 
of our father^s. Besides which, the expression ' creed' is generally, — not 
always, but generally, — applied to the beliefs of Christian people. So 
in the saying, the not very true saying, that there is more faith, 
or more good, or more some other thing of that kind, ' in honest 
doubt \ than ' in all the creeds,' the Christian beliefs are aimed at 
though they are not hit, by the arrow that fiieth. 

' Wide as a church door.' It is a goodly proverb, and says many 
words of comfort, added to and mixed with, as is the case in regard 
to most good sayings, many words of wise and holy warning. And it 
says the words of two-edged warning to shepherdsidoorkeepers, bishops, 
pastors, as well as to the people at laige. 



A TRUE STORY. 

Our readers will easily recognise In this sketch a summary of the life of TreTlthlck, one of 
the greatest engineers this oountxy has ever prodaoed. ' 

n8SSn|NE hundred years ago, in the western part of Cornwall, then 
tt^ffiu^ spoken of as the country supplying fish, tin, and copper, 
I HiJ|S I lived, at the foot of Cam Brea-hill, a giant man in body 
|aS£H CT and in mind, the manager of Dalcoath, the most ancient 
^^^"^^ mine in Cornwall. At the particular time referred to thi:* 
mining patriarch rejoiced at the birth of a son ; and, though the 
first syllable of his name was Tre, of Cornish origin, we will call him 
High Pressure. 

The child in due time became a village school-boy, strong of limb 
and self-willed, when a rebuke from the master was answered by-«* IH 
do six sums while you are doing one,' for which he was expelled the 
school. In his twenty-fifth year he was seen, though scarcely noticed, 
among the leading engineers of the time, giving evidence at a great 

" I 
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law trial in London between his father's friends and a celebrated 
engineer from the North Country, whom we shall name Low Pressure. 

This latter, haying on his side rich friends and clever lawyers, won 
the day, at which High Pressure, though a much younger man, 
declared that he would make engines six times more powerful and 
more useful than those made by Low Pressure, and within a few 
months this promise was carried out, for new and strange engines, 
small in size but strong in power, puffed from their chimneys 
blasts of high'pressure steam, as do our locomotiyes of the present 
day. 

On the erer-memorable Christmas Ere of 1801, High Pressure, on 
his steam-horse, accompanied by his friends, were the first mortals who 
trayelled by 6team. As the locomotive passed through the streets of 
Camborne, vomiting sparks, smoke, and steam, the women nicknamed 
it * The PuflBng Devil.' Time and labour were still required to perfect 
it, and patience, too ; for while the experimentalists were feasting, the 
neglected iron horse was burnt. High Pressure simply said : — * Build 
another. My steam-horse ehall do more to civilise the world than 
six times all that Low Pressure has done.' 

Two years afterwards High Pressure and his friends, on a new 
steam-horse, rode in London from Liquorpond Street, through the New 
Boad, by Lord's Cricket-ground, and back by Oxford Street. In the 
following year another horse, called the * Tramway Locomotive,' drew 
a gross load of 25 tons on an iron tram-road in South Wales ; and 
again, in the next year, High Pressure had another steam-horse, which 
he took to Newcastle-on-Tyne, to pull loads on a railway ; but the 
men of the North worked it in secret in a corner, and said nothing 
about it. 

This unkind or even unfair dealing was harder i ) bear than the 
loss by fire of the first horse ; but High Pressure wa i not easily held 
back. In three years he had another steam-horse, and had constructed 
his own railway on which to run it on the site of the present Euston 
station of the London and North-Western Railway. A carriage was 
drawn by the engine, and Cockneys in the year 1808 took their shilling 
airings in a railway train at twelve or fifteen miles an hour, under the 
guidance of High Pressure and his steam-horse ' Catch-me-who-can.' 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, a President of the Royal Society, rode in this 
carriage with his sister, and christened the engine; and High 
Pressure said * Catch-me-who-can ' should run against any racehorse for 
a thousand pounds. 

High Pressure was not a rich man when he made his first steam- 
horse, but lived comfortably, being looked up to as the chief .engineer 
in Cornwall, following in his father *s footsteps ; but those eight years, 
given to the construction of as many steam-horses for common roads, 
for tramroads, and for railroads, left him a poor man, cast into prison 
for debt, and to the verge of the grave from never-ceasing labour and 
disappointed hopes. 

About that time a Peruvian gentleman journeyed. to England in 
search of steam-engines to drain the Pasco Mines, in moimtatns 
20,000 ft. high. He was advised to apply to Low Pressure, who told 
him that steam-engines would not work in the light atmospheres of 
such high mountains. With this answer he returned to Peru, taking 
18 
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with bim one of High Pressnre^s engines, which by chance he had seen 
in the shop of Mr. Rohind in London, and which worked as well on 
the mountains as it had before done in England ; and so delighted weie 
the Peiu7ians that they requested their agent to return to London in 
search of its inventor. 

High Pressure was found in bis Oomish home near Dalcoath Mine, 
broken down in health and fortune, and utterly at a loss to comprehend 
why no one seemed to care either about him or his steam-horse ; and 
while in a bad humour he agreed to construct nine of his high-pressure 
steam engines and accompany them to Peru, where he was receiyed 
with open arms, made a grandee and Public Minister of Mining, with a , 
promise to erect his statue in solid silTcr— a weighly matter, for he was 
6 ft. 2 in. high, and laige in proportion. 

The breaking out of the Spanish South American Revolution drove 
him from the country and destroyed his engines, so that he was again 
penniless, after four or five years of labour for the Peruvians and friend- 
ship with their ruler, Bolivar. 

Don High Pressure then sailed along the coast of the Pacific to the 
Gulf of Nicoya, in Costa Rica, and for four or ^r^ yeare tried to estab- 
lish gold and silver mines in the Cordillera Mountains at Quebrada- 
Honda, between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans ; but requiring iboney 
and machinery, determined, in company with his friend Gerard and 
others, among them a son of Don Montealegre, a person of authority in 
Costa Rica, to explore the unknown country between the mines and 
the Atlantic at San Juan, in Grey Town, with the hope of making a 
road across the Isthmus of Costa Rica ; for many days they lived or 
wild fruit and monkeys, with but little more clothings than the latter 
had, for their small luggage was lost in the rapids of the Serapique, a 
tributary of the San Juan, and the constant rain and thick underwood 
destroyed what theystood in. 

The party reached Carthagena in safety, and while High Pressare 
dejectedly paced the public room at the inn, in the vain hope of finding 
money, who should accost him but Robert, whom in babyhood he had 
nursed while describing his steam-horse to Old George, Robert's father, 
who lived at Newcastle-on-Tyne when High Pressure was there in 1805. 

Robert was returning to England, to become a great and rich man 
by making railways for High Pressure's steam-horse, that twenty 
years before had not been allowed to work on the Wylam Railway, and, 
having respect for the great but poor High Pressure, paid his bill at 
the inn. 

High Pressure also returned to his native shores in a ship bound ' 
for Falmouth, but as his only earthly possessions were a gold watch 
and a pair of silver spurs, he was not allowed to land until a friend had ' 
paid his passage-money. He had never been a politician, for all his 
thoughts were given to his much-loved steam-engines ; but when the 
Reform Bill was passed he sent to his Majesty the King a design for a 
commemoration column of cast iron, gilded to resemble gold, ftom. the 
top of which London might be surveyed, for it was to be 1000 ft. 
high, making St. Paul's Cathedral, and even the great Pyramids, but 
MR dwarfs beside it, reaching barely to its middle ; his high-pressure 
steam-engine was to build up the pieces, and afterwards to raise sight- 
seers to the top and down again on air cushions. 
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The King took time to consider the proposal, and meanwhile High 
Pressure died in poverty, and was buried by charity. During his life 
of sixty-two years he invented the high-pressure steam-engine, the 
locomotive, the steam -dredger, iron ships, the screw -propeller, and 
other things too numerous to mention. Shortly before his death he 
wrote the following to his oldest fnend : — * I have been branded with 
folly and madness for attempting what the world calls impossibilities, 
in bringing into use the high-pressure steam-engine ; but I have the 
great secret pleasure and laudable pride of having been the instrument 
of bringing forward and maturing new principles, and new arrange- 
ments, of boundless value to my country; and the great honour of 
being a useful subject, far exceeding riches, can never be taken from me.' 
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THE BELIEVER'S STRENGTH SUFFICIENT FOR HIS DAY. 
BT THE RIGHT REV. JOHN SORDEN, D.D., BISHOP OF UOOSOySB, HORTD 

AMERICA. 

Deut. xxxiii. 25. — * Thy shoes shall be iron and brass ; and at 
thy days, so shall thy strength be.^ 

|OSES, the great prophet of God, of whom the inspired 
historian writes in the succeeding chapter, ' And there 
arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom 
the Lord knew face to face,' was about to depart to the 
other world, to cross the Jordan of death, and enter the 
heavenly Canaan ; his work on earth was done, and with the exception 
of a sublime description of the blessed position of Israel as a nation, 
having the eternal God as its refuge, and being upheld by the ever- 
lasting arms, the words of our text are the last he is recorded to have 
spoken. Before his place was occupied by another, and in bodHj 
presence he was seen no more, he would bless the people over whom 
he had ruled so long; and we can picture to our minds that v^ierable 
form, with eye still undimmed, and without any abatement in his 
natural force, standing and delivering his last words to a generation 
80 young, that, with the exception of the leaders, Joshua and Caleb, 
the oldest of them was not more than half his age. He and thej 
knew it was the last time they would meet face to face ; no more 
would his voice be lifted up in warning, not again would his voice be 
heard in intercession for them, no longer would he expostulate with 
them : his voice, then, should be last heard blessing them, that its 
echoes might encourage them in coming years — ^years of darkness and 
of light, years of sorrow and of joy, years of disaster and of triumphs 
in every variety of fortune they would be able to call to mind his last 
words to them. It was a father blessing his. family ; it was a con- 
tinuation of the blessing of the patriarch Jacob : four hundred years, 
previously he had called his sons together, and blessed them in the land 
of Egypt, but his eye of faith beheld them emerge therefrom; 'for God, 
said he to Joseph, *will be with you, and bring you again unto the land 
20 
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of your fathers.' And here, on the very verge thereof, stand their 
descendants ; they are ready to pass over the river and take possession, 
and they are to be helped forward by the blessing of a greater than Jacob. 
Tribe after tribe comes nnder review, and each hears something worthy 
of remembrance — watchwords for them in after generations. And the 
last is the tribe of Asher, which is thns addressed, — ' Let Asher be 
blessed with children ; let him be acceptable to his brethren, and let 
him dip his foot in oil. Thy shoes shall be iron and brass ; and as 
thy days, so shall thy strength be.* 

As to the former clanse of the text there has been some diversity 
of interpretation. It has been supposed that it refers to the mines 
of iron and brass which abounded in that portion of the land of 
Canaan, which fell to the lot of Asher, and would thus be continually 
under his feet; but the general and obvious interpretation is that 
which gives it a meaning somewhat similar to and in character with 
the latter clause, — ^ Thou shalt be like a traveller whose feet are well 
defended from all the roughnesses of bis road : thou shalt hold on thy 
way in spite of all difficulties from without thee.' ' But my strength 
may fail,' it may be answered. * I may be stopped by weakness or in- 
firmity within me.' ^ No,' the latter part of the verse says, ' thou shalt 
have strength for thy journey, whatever thy journey may be. As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.' 

But this blessed promise was not spoken to Asher alone ; it was 
to be the heritage of the Church, the property of every God-fearing 
man and woman, yea, and child too, until the end of time : it is ours, 
and blessed be God, Who, of His wondrous love to Uis children, has 
made such a provision for them. If Christians realised their privi- 
leges, we should have more rejoicing Christians and fewer desponding 
ones ; the cry of despair would cease, and songs of victory would arise. 
And why not use our privileges ? Are we afraid of bising under an 
obligation to God ? Would we rather use our own puny strength in 
preference to His ? or are we afraid to be denied if we ask Him? But 
* Hath He said, and shall He not do it ? Hath He spoken, and shall 
He not make it good ?' God makes promises that He desires to fulfil, 
and none of His children can confer greater honour on Him than by 
pleading the promises He Himself has made, founding thereon their 
humble petitions. It is the real child only that may do this ; the one 
who, feeling that God is his Father, honours and obeys Him as such, 
and who seeks to make His law his rule of life. It is the one who 
has a living faith in Him, His word. His power. His love ; not the one 
wht would ofier to God a divided heart, and suppose that in so doing 
he could rightly claim the privileges of those that love Him with all 
their heart, with all their mind, with all their soul, and with all th^r 
strength* Such, brethren, I desire you to be; for thus shall you go 
on from strength to strength, waxing stronger in spirit, until you 
appear before the Lord in the heavenly Zion ; there, with the voice of 
joy and thanksgiving, ready to acknowledge how faithful your God has 
been in the fulfilment of His gracious promises. 

But before the tribe of Asher was settled in its portion of the Pro- 
mised Land it had to undergo a variety of experience — the Jordan had 
to be crossed, the walls of Jericho to fall, the Ammonite to be overcome, 
toilsome marches to be made. Now it stood before some mighty city, 
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T^hose walls seemed strong enough to defy any power bronght agaiiwt 
them ; again they were ascending the monntainoos passes of CaDaan, 
and now reposing in its lovely valleys ; and again the tmmpet rings 
ont sharp and clear the battle-charge, and it is engaged in deadly 
struggle with the foe : faint and weary, a feeling of despair steals over 
it ; but the mighty watchword is spoken, 'As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.' Courage revives, the faithful God has promised, in EQm 
they renew their strength, and by His aid they eventually realise the 
fulhlraent of their desires, and rest from struggle. 

And is not this a true picture of the Christian's walk through life? 
His immediate future is wisely hidden from him, but he knows that 
through much tribulation he must enter the Kingdom of God ; that, 
like Asher, he must fight his way, must climb the hill Difficulty, 
obtaining his final rest only when the last enemy is overcome and he 
enters on his inheritance. 

We must then expect that our days will be of a diversified diarmcter 
— days of prosperity and days of adversity ; and in each case we may 
count upon the promised strength. 

Firstly — As to days of prosperity. As it happens to other men, 
60 to the Christian, days of worldly prosperity dawn upon him ; gold 
flows into his coffers, his worldly ventures are successful : not being 
slothful in business, his patient industry is abundantly rewarded : f ri^ids 
smile on him, his superiors in birth and station court him, his former 
equals look up to him, those who formerly looked down on him are now 
willing to receive favours at his hands: he is now in the crucible. 
Will he come out pure metal, or will he turn out mere dross ? Pros- 
perity is the strongest of tests to which a man's principles can be 
subjected. It was not for nothing that Agur prayed, * Give me not 
riches, lest I be full and deny Thee, and say. Who is the Lord ? * How 
often have we heard it said, < He has been a different man since fortune 
smiled upon him ; it has spoiled him ! ' The danger is, that he who 
once seemed walking with his face Zionward will forget to walk humbly 
with his God, will be elated with his success, and attributing it to 
himself, and not to God's blessing, will make shipwreck of his faith, 
and prove that he has neither part nor lot with the true people of God. 
Would I say, then, that riches are necessarily a curse? — far fipom it: 
like everything else, the evil lies not in the thing itself, but in the use 
made of it. ' If riches increase, set not your heart upon them;' make 
them not your god : for remember that there are many more idolaters 
than those who bow down to stocks and stones. Whatever we set the 
chieTest of our affections on, that is our god. 

And there are dangers accompanying spiritual prosperity, para^ 
doxical as the case may seem. The possession of outward spiritual 
privileges in abundance too often causes them to be but lightly esteemed: 
the Word may have free course, the land may be covered with temples 
reared to the honour of God, the Lord's Day may be, even by human 
law, separated from other days, faithfully may the preachers raise 
their voices, yet with all this, living religion may fill but few hearts, 
influence few lives : there is a fear lest with the abundance of the form 
the power of godliness should disappear, the empty name stand for the 
real substance. Never has the Church been in greater danger than 
when her outward circumstances w^e all that its nominal cfaildxen 
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conld most desire. Never more need than then for the real members 
of Christ to plead the promise of the text, praying for daily strength 
to resist the daily assaults of spiritual sloth and dead foraudity in the 
times of the Church's prosperity and peace ! 

And, on the other hand, how sorely is strength needed in the day 
of adversity! Yes, and in the day of adversity the Christian may 
count upon the necessary strength. Sometimes it seems surprising 
that God allows such terrible afflictions to come upon those who trust 
in Him : at one time it staggered the faith of the Psalmist when he 
observed the inequalities of God's providence, and it was not until 
Divine light had dawned upon his soul that he was enabled to see the 
righteousness of God's dealings. ' Thou laidst affliction upon our loins. 
Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads ; we went through fixe 
iknd through water.' But to what did all this lead ? ' Thou broughtest 
us out into a wealthy place.' God deals out afflictions to Hifi children, 
and we are taught that, unless we are likewise partakers of them, we 
xannot rightly lay claim to such an honourable title. Thus writes St. 
Paul : ' If ye be without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons.' God knows what is best for. His 
children. But what matters it, if with the load laid on the shoulders 
corresponding strength is given to sustain it ? Affliction, in general, 
has not the effect of driving either a Church or the individual Christian 
from God ; on the contrary, the experience of history^, and personal 
experience, tell us that it is out of the depths that the most heartfelt 
prayers arise ; that then the soul is quickened to a rust perception of 
its need of support, of a refuge from the storm. Many of us know 
the truth of ^is. We have been for a while somewhat dead; we 
have felt no joy in our devotions, no pleasure in the blessed Word; and 
there is no saying how far we might have backriidden,had not the Lord 
in mercy sent a trial to quicken us. The soul awakes, its energies are 
called forth, it remembers that God has said, ' Call upon Me in the day 
of trouble, and I will answerthee;' and it cries mightily, and when 
the trial has become a thing of the past it looks badk with thankful- 
ness and says, ^ It is good for me that I have been afflicted.' 

And Holj Scripture abounds with examples of the truth of the 
promise of the text. There is Daniel, with the cares of the greatest 
kingdom upon earth upon his shoulders, raised to the giddiest height 
to which a subject could attain, caressed by his heathen soTflreign ; yet 
not for a moment does he swerve from the path of duty to his God : 
there is no pride, no vanity, there is no wreck of the simple faith of 
his boyhood, no forgetfulness in his own glory of his nation's humilia* 
tion. Where lies the secret of it all 7 Go with him to his chamber : 
the windows are open towards Jerusalem ; he is on his knees seeking 
daily strength for his daily trial. Look at him again: a law has been 
made, levelled at him only; a terrible death is to follow its breach — ^no 
less than being torn to pieces by wild beasts : it affects Daniel's con- 
science ; it int^eres between him and his God, and therefore he disobeys, 
openly, courageously. He might have done it secretly, but that he dis- 
dained to do. What, then, sustained him now ? Go again to that same 
chamber: behold the secret of his peace ; he is in prayer before his 
God. What mattered it to him that he is surprised by his enemieSi 
and by them hurried into the royal presence, and then consigned to 
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the lions* den ? Sufficient strength had been given him for his dntj 
in prosperity, sufficient is given him now to bear him up, when, to aU 
appearance, the world is closed upon him for ever. < Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.* 

See the Apostle Paul in all the vicissitudes of his career, falling 
as if in death before a shower of stones at Lystra; scourged and lying 
, in a dungeon at Philippi; preaching the eternal Crod to the philo- 
i sophers of Athens ; confronting the multitude at Jerusalem ; reasoning 
' ' of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,* before Felix ; in 
the doomed vessel on his way to Rome ; in his prison, in prospect of a 
speedy and ignominious death: in all and each of those circumstances 
whence the peace he always exhibited ? whence the superiority of the 
inner man over everything outward ? He appears as if living in two 
worlds: the outer one, one of toil and strife, and trouble and per- 
plexity ; the inner one, one of joy unspeakable, and of peace incom- 
prehensible to those who partook not of the privileges which were his. 
What sustained him? It was the sufficiency of grace daily supplied— > 
therein lay the secret of his strength. 

And that goodly band mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
'had trial of cruel mockings and sconrgings, yea, moreover, of bonds 
jmd imprisonment They were stoned, thoy were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword; they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, tormented : they wan- 
dered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and cave(» of t.'it) earth.* 
They, too, were endued with sufficient strength to bear the trial of their 
faith : yea, and beyond what, thus strengthened, they were able to bear, 
not one blow was inflicted on them, not one sigh was wrung from them. 
And what a source of comfort should all this be to us I The 
Qod of Daniel and the God of St. Paul is our God, and He is ' the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.* He endowed those with much 
strength because they required it, and not more than they needed: 
they appear to us great beyond the possibility of our. imitating them. 
And so they are; but only because their qualities were brought out by 
the circumstances in which they were placed; and we, if. we walked as 
htmbly with God as they did, would be equally faithfu], because we, 
like they, would draw our strength from an inexhaustible source. 
We are not living in such days as they lived in; we are not in 
jeopardy every hour, either because we bow the knee to the true 
God or believe in a crucified Saviour : but we have to live up to our 
covenant; we have to do our duty; we have to conquer self; we must 
expect to bear trial ; we may — ^yea, we will, be subjected to the con- 
temptuous sneer, to the scornful laugh, to tne reproachful word, and 
those other petty annoyances which are so trying to the flesh, so dis- 
couraging to weak Christians, but which are as nought when the pro- 
mised Divine strength is given. 

In all circumstances, then, ' Seek, and ye shall ,find.* In prosperity, 
seek that ye may be humble; in adversity, seek that ye may hav» 
peace; in doubt, that the way may be made clear ; in persecution, that 
ye may endure; in death, that your mind maybe stayed on God. And 
so shall ye realise the truth of the promise in our text, ' As thy days, 
so shall thy strength be;* or as it has been expounded, As thy wants, 
so shall be thy sufficiency. 
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thoaght desirable that their accoants shonld be printed, and a copy 
sent to all who contribute to their fund. During the past year three 
important extra works have been accomplished : 1st, the placing in 
the Church a thoroughly efficient Warming Apparatus ; 2nd, the 
Flooring all the Passages with Godwin's Yiles ; and 3rd, the Penciog 
the new Burial Ground at St. Mark's Chapel, and discharging all 
the expenses of Preparation, Consecration, &o. These things, 
as well as all the ordinary expenses of the Church, have been fully 
met, and in each case a balance remains in hand. 1 he funds stand 
as follow : — £ s. d. 

Warming Apparatus. — ^Donations received 135 4 

Paid . . , 129 14 4^ 

Balance in hand 

Ordinary Account (including the expenses connected 
with the New Burial Ground) — 

Beceived 116 

Paid 

Balance in hand 

Repair Fund (including the Flooring the Passages in 
the Church) — 

Received 

Paid 

Balance in hand 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
June 8«— Edward James, son of Samuel and Sarah Jane Aldridge. 
29 — Alfred, son of Henry and Selina Long. 

Marbiages. 
June 2 — Jabez Phillimore to Mary Ann Franklin. 
„ 21 — Thomas Henry Phillips to Mary Eyres. 
„ 28^Allen Smith to Rhoda Talboys. 
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EING-STANLEY. 

Tuesday in Whitsnn-week is the day set apart in this village for 
the yearly festivities of the schools and parish in general at that 
Beason. As the pleasures of such a day depend very much on the 
woatber, the stormy clouds and heavy rain on 'Whitsnn-Tuesday 
morning were far from being a welcome sight to the juveniles. 
Towards 10 o'clock, however, the rain ceased, and the weather 
prospects looked more cheerful. No time was then lost to form the 
procession and make it as bright as possible with banners and 
garlands. The numbers were reduced by 50 or more owing to the 
rain, but, notwithstanding, the children mustered 220 strong. The 
procession of Clergy, teachers, and children having been joined by 
the village brass ^nd and the drum and fife band, was soon on its 
way to the Church, where all met at 11 o'clock for Service, con- 
sisting of Morning Prayer, fully choral, and a Sermon. The 
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heartiness with which all appeared to join in singing the grand old 
hymn, '* All glory, land, and honour," was quite striking. Before 
the time for re-assemhling at the Rectory-house in the afternoon, the 
hright, sunny weather, which lasted during the rest of the day, 
had 6et in, and by four o'clock the children, numbering 286, were 
busily engaged with the bountiful supply of good things arranged for 
them on the lawn. Of the numerous decorations which combined 
to give a very pretty effect to the lawn, three large banners deserre 
special notice. The centre one bearing the red cross of S. George, 
to whose memory the parish is dedicated, was supported on either 
side by two quite new banners, the one of which contained the Coat 
of Arms of the united Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, the other 
representing the Arms of Jesus College, Cambridge. These devices 
were beautifully worked in their proper heraldic colours. After tea 
all adjourned to the Rectory-field, where the usual games and 
amusements were kept up with great spirit until 9 o'clock, the bran- 
pies giving plenty of amusement to both young and old. The 
Rector's youthful guests again met on the lawn to discuss more 
good things, after which the choir contributed some excellent singing. 
The moon was now beginning to light up the scene, the happy 
gathering broke up with many rounds of hearty cheering for the 
giver of the feast and other friends. 

The Collections in the Parish Chnrch on Sunday the 15th, in aid 
of the Building Fund of the New Hospital at Stroud, amounted to 
£3. 3s. 7d. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptisiis. 
Whitsunday— WiUiam, son of Esau and Emily Baker, Middle Yard. 
„ Thomas, son of Samuel and Harriet Clutterbuck, 

Fletcher's Row. 
„ Frances Lilian Hannah, daughter of Frederick and 

Louisa Vines, Shute Lane. 
„ John James, son of Enoch and Matilda Dauncey, 

Middle Yard. 
„ Fanny, daughter of Humphrey and Meroy HomphryeSy 

Stanley Mill Lodge. 
„ Lucy Augusta, daughter of John and Emma Herbert, 

The Borough. 
„ Frederick James, son of ditto. 

„ Emily Louisa, daughter of Samuel and Esther Bniton, 

Middle Yard. 
Feast of S. Barnabas — Florence Blanche, daughter of William Henry 
and Elizabeth James, The Borough. 

BUBIAL. 

June 10 — ^Alfred William, son of Enoch and Harriet Gardner, The 
Borough. 

—00— 

STINCHCOMBK 

The Club Day passed off with ita usual round of festivities 
and amusements. The Sermon at the Morning Service waa preached 
by the Rev. C. E. Oldfield, Rector of Minchinhampton, upon the 
words of Ecclesiastes, oh. iv., verses 9, 10., ^' Two are better thaa 
one," &c. After the dinner Mr. Brooke Hunt, who was welcomed 
with much applause, reccommended the placing of the finances of the 
village club on a firmer basis. This advice seemed to be listened to 
with more attention than when it was given some three yean ago upon 
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a similar ocoasion, and it is to be hoped that some scheme will be 
adopted which will render the club secure against all possibility of 
breaking. 

On Tuesday, June 10th, the Choir had their usual summer trip, 
and Weston-Super-Mare was the place chosen this year. The rain 
which fell incessantly during the day did not succeed in damping 
the spirits of the party, and ail agreed that they had neTcr enjoyed 
a pleasanter holiday. 

The School Feast will be held on St. James's Day, Friday, July 
25th, and the Anniversary of the He-consecration of the Church 
will be kept on the following Sunday, when there will be an 
Offertory in the morning for the expenses of the Church and Choir, 
and in the afternoon for the ordinary expenses of the School. The 
Preacher in the morning will be the Eev. Richard Seymour, Honorary 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

The following abstracts will show the state of these two funds : — 



CHOIR ACCOUNT. 



Br. £ 8. B. 

fialance from last year 7 14 5 



£7 14 6 



Ce. 

Paid Organist, i year's 
Salary, up to June SO 
Ditto extra, for ad- 
ditional work 

Paid Blower, ditto . . 
Novello, for Psalters 
Carriage of ditto . . . • 
Balance in hand .... 



£ B. B. 

6 



5 

12 
12 

1 
3 




6 

3 
8 



£7 14 6 



SCHOOL ACCOUNT. 



Br. 
Balance in hand • • . . 
Sir George PreTOSt . . 

A Parishioner 

lira. A. £. PreTost . . 
Half of School Pence 
Due to Treasurer • • . . 



£ a. B. 

4 10 8 

10 





9 

2 



£29 2 6 



Cr. £ B. B. 

Salaries to Master, 
Mistress, & Monitor, 
for the iBt half year 
of 1873 23 6 

Ditto for Night School 13 



Coal, 
Oil 

Stationery 
Repairs . , 
Cotton . . . , 



8 
3 

. 1 14 11 
3 6 
2 

£29 2 6 



N.B. The above abstra<$ts hre neccesBarily incomplete. JBoih 
acooonts are really in debt, when (ill liabilities for the Ist half year 
haye been met, the School account very greatly so* 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptibic. 
June 22 — Baoiel, son of Alfred and Anne Woodward. 

Marbiagb. 
Jane 8— Geoi^ Witchell, of BozsleT, to Selina Wx)odward, of 
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ULET with OWLPEN. 

On Whit-sunday the sum collected for Foreign Miasiona after the 
Morning and Evening Services amounted to £7. lis. 2|d., which 
is, we are glad to say, a considerable increase on past years. The 
sum contributed last year was rather more than £6, the year before 
a little less, and some years back it was a good deal less. This is 
Tery gratifying, if it may be taken as an evidence that more interest 
is taken in the work of spreading the truth among the heathen than 
was the case among us formerly. The collections this year are 
divided between the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
the Church Missionary Society. 

In the accounts of the Charities last month, it should have been 
stated, that the subscriptions were sufficient to pay for the School 
Children's Treat last summer. This year the summer holidays will 
be during the harvest season, which seems a more convenient time 
to the parents than at Midsummer. The treat may therefore b« 
expected to take place some day early in August. 
' A Notice has been sent from the Education Department at White- 
hall to the Parish Overseers, stating that the School aocommodation 
in the district of XJley and Owlpen is sufficient. This means that 
the Parish will not be required to build new Schools or to enlarge 
the existing one, as is the case in many neighbouring parishes, and 
throughout England. The inhabitants of Uley and Owlpen are 
therefore saved an outlay which might have amounted to many 
hundreds of pounds, and which they would have been compelled to 
raise either by voluntary subscriptions or by rate. They have much 
cause to be grateful to the Miss Shepherds, by whose exertions the 
large School-room was built 40 years ago, and to those who after- 
wards adapted it to be a Government School, and added the Infant 
School-room. 

Several members of the congregation are anxious that the Church 
should be more effectually warmed, and Mr. Yincent Skinner, of 
Bristol, who has lately warmed Dursley Church, has been asked to 
provide an estimate, which, including all expenses, is such that the 
whole cost ought not to exceed £80. If two-thirds of this amount 
were provided, the work might be undertaken. . Subscriptions will 
be shortly called for, and it will depend upon their amount whether 
the scheme is carried out or not. Mr. Skinner's plan is to warm the 
Church with .pip^S of hot water. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
June 1 — Mintiid Rose, daughter of John and Elizabeth Neville. 

„ Ann Eliza, daughter of George and Ann Burford, of 
Worcester. 

Mabsiage. 
May 29— Charles James Hollo way, of Bradford, to. Mary Ann 
HoUoway, of Uley. 
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BEBm.ET. 

Adjoxjbned Meetixg 027 THE EDUCATION QUESTION. — Last mooth 
we gave a short account of a public meeting that was held in the 
Town Hall, at which the Right Hon. Lord Fitzhardinge presided, 
when it was adjourned for a fortnight, to enable the Committee then 
appointed to examine the statistical returns on which the Education 
Department had acted with reference to the Parish of Berkeley. 
On Thursday, the 2nd July, the Committee presented their report, 
and showed that there was abundance of school accommodation in 
the parish, with the exception of Wick District, which was declared 
to be deficient. The Kev. J. C. Stackhouse had corresponded with 
the Education Department respecting this district, and also with re- 
ference to the existing schools at Purton, and from what we could 
gather from the correspondence, it is more than probable my Lords 
will adopt the Schools at Purton, and perhaps be satisfied with one 
School at Wick. Mr. Scott, of Stone, made some excellent and 
practical remarks on some of the clauses in the Education Act, and 
explained some of the somewhat difficult passages. After some 
further conyersation, it was unanimously decided to let the whole 
matter stand over till the Education Department had answered Mr. 
Stackhouse's last letter with reference to the proposed School at 
Wick, and other minor points. Up to the present time we have not 
heard whether the Department have given their answer. 

Sunday School Treat. — This popular annual treat is to take 
place on Thursday, the 7th proximo, and no doubt this announoe- 
ment will be received with no little amount of pleasure by the 
young men and women of the next generation. We are unable to 
say where the tea will be held ; neither are we able to say what 
form it will assume, whether it will be confined to the teachers and 
children, or thrown open, as on the previous year, to the public in 
general on their presentation of a shilling. No doubt the energetic 
School Committee will act for the best, and whichever way they 
decide, it will meet with the general approval of the parishioners. 
Eut of one thing we may venture to remind our readers : it is im- 
possible to wage a Tea-fight without the sinews of war, and there 
fore we trust the admirers of the rising generation will not be 
''backward in coming forward" with their subscriptions. Sunday 
school work is a very up-hill yet pleasant work, and we hope the 
parishioners will assist the Teachers in every possible way ; and if 
a tea once a year will have the e£fect of making the children more 
regular and attentive, let us hope that sufficient funds will be forth- 
coming to give them a substantial repast. We understand that an 
offertory will be made on Sunday morning (August 3rd) for this 
purpose, and though a sufficient amount may not be realized that 
day, no doubt a few liberal Churchmen will be found to supplement 
it with private subecriptions. 

It will be scarcely out of place if we mention that our respected 
and hardworking Curate in Charge is killing two birds with one 
stone. While he is taking a holiday in Switzerland, he is doing the 
Chaplain's duty at Meirengen. We hope he will be none the worse 
for his Continental tour, but return with renewed enei^. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptisms. 
July 6— Edward James, son of Henry and Ann Pegler, Purton. 
„ 16 — Emma Louisa, daughter of William and Emma Mason, 
Newport. 

Clara Adelaide Organ^Halmore, agS4'i^fei&fiP8^^ 



COAMIT. 

The Cla88-room to tlie National School is advanoing rapidly : the 
most of the roof is fixed, and a few weeks of labour will complete 
it. It will be a light and convenient room, and a great additional 
comfort to those engaged in teaching. 

The school broke up on Thursday, July Slst, for the School Feast 
and Harvest Holiday, to reassemble on Monday, September Ist. It 
will be necessary to make a strict rule for the future for the im- 
mediate payment of the school fees. The parents of children have 
got into the habit of not sending the fees with their children on 
Monday morning, but allow several weeks' fees to accumulate. This 
they then find a difficulty in paying. Unless payment be made in 
advance, the children must bring their week's fees on Monday, or 
during the current week. If, however, a second week's fees are left 
unpaid, the child will be sent home, and not be allowed to enter the 
School without bringing the arrears with him. 

The School appears to be working well under Mr. and Miss 
Fisher, and the average of attendance- has increased, though still 
below what might be expected. 

On July 20th a sermon was preached by the Yicar, and collections 
made for the National Society, amounting to £1. lis. 3d, which 
has been forwarded to the treasurer, and the receipt posted on the 
Church door. The parish is under great obligations to the Society for 
Grants at different periods, and at the present time for a promise of 
£6 towards the erection of the Class-room. 

On August 3lst, it is purposed to have a sermon and collections 
for the Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Association, which has pro- 
mised a Grant to the Class-room. Several Churches in the neigh- 
bourhood have promised sermons on the same day for the Association. 

A notice of the School Feast held on Thursday, July 31st, cannot 
be inserted in this month's Magazine, as it would be too late for 
insertion. 

Erratum in Church Hegister for Jum 11— 
For ''Ford" read Ind." 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

BiTBIAL. 

July 26— Janetta Smith, aged 61 years. 
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DURSLEY. 

On Sunday, July 27th, collections were made in behalf of the 
National Education Society, which amounted to £8. Is. 4d. The 
Society at this time especially deserves the liberal support of aU 
Churchpeople. Government Inspection and Government Aid being 
now strictly confined to mere worldly instruction, the whole re- 
sponsibility of securing the efficiency and success of instruction in 
religious truth is thrown upon the Church herself. And the Society 
is the handmaid and representative of the Church of England in this 
work. It founded our system of National Schools, of which there 
are above 13,000 in the country, which have had assistance from 
the Society ; and it now seeks to help and protect them in maintain- 
ing their religious character. While the most persistent efforts are 
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being made to force upon the country a aystem of rate-supported 
Schools, from which religious instruction shall be banished, it is 
more than ever necessary that the Church should firmly maintain 
her own schools, and teach in them that true Faith of which she is 
the Guardian. 

The Sunday School Festival will be held, D.V., on Tuesday, Aug. 
12th. The children will assemble at the Rectory at 2 p.m., and 
after tea and cake, &c., proceed to the field at Kirigshill, which haa 
been again kindly offered for their games by Captain Morse. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

July 11— > William Stella, daughter of Francis and Stella Maria 

London. 
„ 23 — ElleUf daughter of James and Rose Timbrell. 
„ Alice Kate, daughter of ditto. 

„ Walter John, son of Elijah and Elizabeth French. 

„ 25 — Florence Emily, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Evans. 
„ Christopher William John, son of William and Sarah 

Parskiw. 
„ Florence Jane, daughter of Orlando and Jane Talboys. 

n Received into the Church — James, son of William and 

Sarah Parslow. 

Burials. 
July 15 — Ann Yewen, aged 83 years. 
ji 17 — Jame Smith, aged 72 years. 
„ 24— Frederick Joseph Small, aged 25 years 
„ 30 — Charles Morgan, aged 49 years. 
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KING-STANLEY. 

Sunday, the 10th of August, is the day fixed for the yearly col- 
lections in the Parish Church, in aid of the School Funds. The 
preacher in the morning will be the Rev. C. E. Huslam, Vicar of 
Frocester, and in the afternoon, the Rev. H. Wood, Senior Curate 
of Stroud. It is well to remind the renders of this Magazine, who, 
owing to its large circulation, fairly represent the parishioners, that 
the collections last year for the Schools were not so large as they 
should have been. This almost seemed to show that with some 
people the interest in the affairs of the School was abating at a time 
when increased support for its finances was the more necessary. 
Another reason might have been, the wrong opinion with regard to 
the plan of yearly subscriptions commenced about two years ago, 
many regarding this as a means of relieving the bulk of the parish- 
ioners from their due share of voluntary aid to the Schools. 
Ko thing could be farther from the purpose of the Committee whea 
they introduced the subscription system. They did not intend that 
these subscriptions should take the place of the collections made in 
the Church, but rather that they should form a permanent fund in 
order to meet the increased expenditure for pupil teachers, &c., 
caused by the regulations of the Kew Educational Act. 
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domestic TBntkB. 

[HE domestic dack is descended from the common mallard, 
or wild duck, which in its wild state arrives in England in 
large flocks about October, and in the fenny districts num- 
bers of them are shot or killed by means of nets and 
snares, and decoys of yarious sorts. 

Like many other birds, the male mallard, or drake, lays aside his 
best clothes during certain months of the year, and is then hardly to 
be distinguished from his mate. Mr. Waterton has given the follow- 
ing description of the process : — * About the 24:th of May the breast 
and back of the drake exhibit the first appearance of a change of 
colour. In a few days after this the curled feathers above the tail 
drop out, and grey feathers begin to appear among the lovely green 
plumage which surrounds the eyes. Every succeeding day now brings 
marks of rapid change. By the 23rd of June scarcely one single green 
feather is to be seen on the head and neck of the bird. By the 6th of 
July every feather of the former brilliant plumage has disappeared, 
and the male has received a garb like that of the female, though of a 
somewhat darker tint. In the early part of August this new plumage 
begins to drop off gradually, and by the 10th of October the drake 
will appear again in all his rich magnificence of dress, than which 
scarcely anything throughout the whole wide field of nature can be 
seen more lovely or better arranged to charm the eye of man.* 

Mr. Wood thus describes the drake's plumage. The head and 
neck are of rich shining green, with a collar of pure white at the lower 
part of the neck. The neck is chestnut brown, deepening into black 
on the upper tail-coverts. The four central tail-feathers are velvety 
black, and curled over as if with a barber's tongs ; and the rest are 
ashen grey, edged with white. The greater wing-coverts have a bold 
white bar, and are tipped with velvety black ; and the wings are beauti- 
fully covered with shining purple, snowy white, and velvet-black. The 
upper part of the breast is dark chestnut, and the remainder of the 
breast, and the whole of the under part, are greyish white, pencilled 
under the wings with dark grey lines. The total length is about two 
feet. The female is rather less, and her whole plumage is brown of 
various shades. The nest of the mallard is made of grass lined and 
mixed with down, and is almost always placed on the ground near 
water, and sheltered by reeds, osiers, and other aquatic plants. Some- 
times, however, the nest is placed in a more inland spot, and it now 
and then happens that a r&tf ceoe&tric duck builds her nest in a tree, 
so high from the ground that when her young are hatched she has to 
exert all her ingenuity to convey them safely from their lofty cradle to 
the ground and the water. 

It is rather surprising also to read that water is by no means indis* 
pensable to ducklings; so far from it, indeed, that a practical rural 
economist says that water is often ' injurious ' to the young ducks, and 
that they should never be suffered to swim till more than, a month old. 

One would not credit ducks with any strong sense of affection, but 
it appears from Bishop Stanley's well-known History ofBirds, that 
ducks attach themselves not only to the lower animals, but also to 
human beings. He givies two instances to prove this. A brood of 
ducklings reared in a yard where a fierce house-dog was kept chained, 
2 
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The Sappiest Life. — Tlie Religious Orders of iJie Middle Ages, 

grew 80 fond of him that whenever, from his barking, they apprehended 
danger, they would rush towards him for protection, and seek shelter 
in his kenneL A farmer's wife had a young duck which, by some 
accident, was deprived of its companions, and attached itself to her. 
Wherever she moved it followed her so closely that she was in constant 
fear of treading upon and crushing it t© death. It laid itself by the 
fire and basked on tho. hearth, and when noticed seemed delighted. 
This went on till some other ducks were procured, when, being con- 
stantly driven out of the house, it gradually associated with its more 
natural companions. 
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'CtATHEBy I know tbat all my liie 

-*• Is portioned out for me ; 

And the changes that will surely come 

I do not fear to see : 
Bnt I ask Thee for a present will 

Intent on pleasing Thee. 

I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise. 

To meet the glad with joyful smiles 
And wipe ti^e weeping eyes : 

And a heart at leisure from itself 
To 8oaihe*and sympathise. 

I would not have the restless will 

That hurries to and fro. 
Seeking for some great thing to do, 

Or secret thiug to know. 
I would be treated like a child 

And guided where to go. 

Wherever in ihe world I am, 

In whatsoe'er estate. 
There is a fellowship with hearts 

To keep and cultivate : 
And a work of lowly love to do 

Por the Lord on Whom I wfut 



I ask Thee for the daily strength, 

To none that ask denied, 
And a mind to blend with outward thinga 

While keeping at Thy side : 
Content to fill a little spaoe 

So Thou be glorified. 

And if some things I do not seek 

In my cup of blessing be, 
I would have my spirit filled the more- 

With grateful love to Tbee ; 
And carefnl less to serve Tbee much 

Than to please Thee perfectly. 

There are briers besetting every path 
Which call for patient care, 

There is a cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need for prayer: 

But a lowly heart that leans on Thee 
Is happy anywhere. 

In service which Thy love appoints 
There are no bonds for me ; 

Eor my secret heart is taught the tmtb 
Which makes Thy children free : 

And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. M. L. Wabxro^ 



Wt^e lEteltgiotts i&tattB of t^e iKtttitile fllges* 

BT DBKBAK BOWH N0R3CAN, yi€AR OF UIDDLETON-BT-WIBKSWOBTH. 

The Monastic Orders, — II. The Avgustins, 

the history of the * Benedictine Order ' it was stated that 
the members of the Order were chiefly, if not entirely, lay- 
men; Benedict himself, the founder, never having been- 
ordained. In the sketch now given of another famous 
religious community, it is well to remark that the * Angus- 

tins* were chiefly ordained men, or men who were looking forward to 

erdination. 

If, on several importamt matters, there were difrercnt opinions heldf 

by the great doctors of the Christian Church, there seems to have beciv 

but one opinion about the need of special homes, retired from the worlds 
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I%e ReUgiouB Orders of the Middk Ages. 



for those who would devote themselyes wholly to God's serviceL On 
this point of Christian order and discipline there appears to have been 
a complete nnitj of sentiment. There were reasons why sach a manner 
of common life was then most desirable and most necessary. 

It was in the earlier years of the fifth centary that the movement 
in favour of this retired life received a great impetus. There had 
been signs of a desire for such a mode of life manifest for many years, 
and these signs had become more and more evident as time went on ; hot 
now circumstances arose in which it was no longer possible to delay the 
formation of companies of earnest and holy men, who might live together 
apart from the cares and worry of the world. 

From the year a.d. 400, the Christians living within the limits of 
the Roman empire had to endure so many terrible and crushing evils, 
that unless some such provision as that afforded by the foundation of 
homes for study or retirement had been made, the fate and fortune of 
Christianity in those countries would have been in imminent peril. In 
the years a.d. 408-410 there came three separate invasions by the Visi- 
goths under Alaric. A little later there came the Yandala, under 
Genseric ; and, after a very brief interval, the Huns, under Attila, 
who called himself ' the Bcourge of God.* In such times as these, when 
armed and savage men were ever near at hand to spoil churches and 
murder clergy and people without mercy, there was need of such places 
of refuge as were now being formed. 

Besides the troubles which came from without — ^which<came from 
heathen hands — in Northern Africa, there was another foe. Vast num- 
bers of men who called themselves Christians, but who in reality wen 
heretics, were continually harassing the members of the Church. These 
Circumcelliones (vagrants), or, as they styled themselves, Agonistici 
(combatants^ were such a source of constant anxiety to the faithful^ 
that Augustine, bishop of Hippo, determined, to collect into societiei 
those whose desire it was to become ordained servants of the Church. 
In view of such trials as then pressed on Christians, when it is remem- 
bered that churches were desecrated, that clergy were imprisoned and 
put to death, when the holy vessels were destroyed, is it a matter for 
surprise if we find that such men as Augustine sanctioned and helped 
to found homes, 

' By shady oak, or fimpid spring, 

where faithful and setf-denying men might keep alive and free ham 
error the religion of Jesus Christ ? 

If, as there are some reasons for believing, Eusebins, bishop of 
Yercelli, in the North of Italy, who floarished about the year a.d. 354, 
and Hilary, bishop of Aries, 480-449, lived together with their clergy a 
common Hfe, yet it is to the widely known and venerated name of 
Bt. Augustine that the fame attaches of having founded an Order of 
religious men whose lives were to be passed in a home speciallj bA 
apart for their use. The strong and practical mind of this great Chaidi 
leader recognised the necessity of such an institution, and at once set 
about its foundation. There must be such a brotherhood living under his 
eye, listening to his teaching, yielding to his guidance, each and ail of 
which society were to aim at fuMlling, not only the precepts of the Qospd^ 

but its COUMSELB. 

One great idea of bis life — an idea which Augustine had enter* 
4 
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tained before His conversioii to Christianity — ^was bow carried ont ; he 
liad established a comrannity of religious men, bat now, with that 
shrewd good sense for which he is noted, he would guard against eviis 
which were likely to beset this company and hinder them in their 



AX AUOUSmilAK. 
(FBOH nUODALB't * WABWICX8HIBE.*) 

spiritnal duties. Th^ kind of life he designed for his brotherhood had 
attractions for numbers who would have been but indifferent and, per- 
chance, unworthy members, and Augustine, with jealous care, provided 
strict rules for the regulation of these unpromising postulants. He 
saw men coming for admittance, many of whom were of the lower and 
lowest classes, to whom 

* The flhiniiig dnetare and the hroidered fold ' 

of the monk were of more importance than the inner life of piety and 
holiness. These he would not reject. < These,* said he, ^ may become 
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kinoared instruments in tbc hands of God ; for as it is written (1 Cor. i. 
^-^8) " Not many wise men aftet the flesh, not many mighty, not 
Biany noble, are called ; but God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things th&t are mighiy^iind base things of 
the world and things which are despised hath God chosen." ' But for 
all who were admitted to the^Order or Community there was to be a 
full occupation. For every member there was to be set out a measure 
or portion of work. Hard, daily manoal labour, in some shape or other, 
was to be )ment of daily 

tasks from which went far 

to secure < lembers. 

It was en formed into 

compact b Id carry on the 

work of t , and train up 

some of tl b into heathen 

lands witt who had been 

ordained, n this way, by 

living a re hearts of men 

and gain 1 

What of Vercelli, of 

Hilary of became widely 

known, an er of dioceses, 

similar cc opean country, 

founded ai lence what had 

been comi in one, two, or 

three cour it the whole of 

the Weste lergy who pro- 

fessed to 1 nary at Hippo, 

became a iy of Church- 

workers. 

From e for the regu- 

lation of BO as to be in 

accordance rit but with the 

canons wl Councils of the 

Church, t same known as 

* Canons,' le early days of 

the found >metimes 'The 

Lord's Br Chaucer could 

hardly have bees a faithful description, when,in~tlie Floughman's TaUy 
he says— 

' And all such other Ckmnteiftdtars, 
GbanoDs, Canons, and such dii^guised, 

[ ' Been Goddes enemies and traytours, 

His true religion hi^v ,8piii9rdidi|^e^-' 

It was- o^ly to be expected that a^ Impottant, learned, and zealous 
body of mpn, whose lives and labours fo^ the good of men were well 
reported' of, and whose kindly offices wire constantly sought after, 
would, in the end, come into possession of lands and money. And as a 
fact of history, these AugustinB did thnsidraiw to themselves an ever- 
increasing number of gifts .and present9^ Benefactors became so many 
«ad so liberal, that within a while the riches of the commumty became 
6 
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a "burden, hindering the memhers in the spiritnal warfare on which they 
had entered. There was a falling away in these Augnstine from that 
plain, hard life, from that sharp discipline, which had been insisted on 
by him whose name they bore. Indeed, the loose morals, the. corrupted 
condition of many societies of the Order, became so notorious, that respect 
and regard were rapidly fading away. 

About 750 A.©, the general state of the ' Augustin Order' was so 
serious as to attract the attention of a man of noble birth — Chrodegang, 
a nephew of Pepin, and Archbishop of Metz. This prudent man, 
observing the very different life led by these Augustins or Canons to 
that which he knew to be the rule of the Order as drawn by St. Augus- 
tine, set himself the task of a reformation of these Canons. After a 
time of consideration, Chrodegang issued a' set of rules which are known 
as the * Sincere Rules of Metz, — Jtegulce Sincerce dpudMansV £y these 
rules there was to be a common refectory, a common dormitory, an uni- 
form dress. The clerical member ^th ose, that is, who had already 
been ordained — were bound to attend Divine service so many times a- 
day, and each was to spend so much time in manual labour and so much 
in study. Youngers were to show respect for elders. All were to 
receive Holy Communion every Sunday and high festival. Stripes and 
confinement were inflicted for certain neglects or wrongs. The code, as 
drawn up by Chrodegang, was laid before a council of the Church held 
at Aix-la-Chapelle (about fifty years after the death of its author)^ 
A.D. 816, under the presidency of Louis the Pious, and having obtain^ 
the approval of the bishops and divines there assembled, it was soon 
generally received and recognised as the Angus tin Bule for Canons 
Regular. 

In the course of the' next two or three centuries these * Canons * 
increased again rapidly, both in numbers and influence, and living more 
closely to their rule, they were able to draw into their Order many noble 
and religious men. In Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and England, 
these Augustins founded homes. The precise date when a hranch of 
the Augustin Order was first introduced into England is a matter of 
uncertainty. Some would have us understand that the event took place 
A.D. 640, when Birinus was Bishop of Dorchester. Others, following the 
Ckronicon Augustiiiy compiled by Josephus Pamphilus, assert that the 
Augustins were settled in London a.d. 1059, before the Norman Con- 
quest. The most probable date is a.d. 1105, in the reign of Heiiry L, 
when one Eudo introduced the Order to this country. For 8on>^ time 
St. John's, at Colchester, was one of their dhief houses; but thase 
Augustins, or Black Canons as they we r e sometimes called from the 
colour of their habit, soon gained a large amount of favour and in- 
terest among the English, iifidS^taifieil Q:faiH of land in almost every 
county. , 

It has been observed, that to the ' Benedictine Order ' we owe many 
of 'our noble cathedrals ; it may now be stated that it is to the ^ Augu«tin 
Order* that we are indebted for the cathedrals of Oxford, Lincoln, Salis- 
bury, Lichfield, Carlisle, and Hereford. AVhatever was done by thr-a 
Canons, however, in the way of teaching, or building, or civilising, was 
of no avail when the day of trouble came. One of their own Order — 
Martin Jjuther — commenced his labours, and in a brief period the 
storm which he raised became so violent, not only in Germaii;r but in 
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England, that the ' Angostin Order/ like all other religious commani- 
ties, was suppressed, and its lands and houses alienated. 

The end of the Order is thus described by Fuller, in his Holy War^ 
p. 252: — 'For an introduction to the suppression of all the residue^ 
the King had a strait watch set upon them, and the regulars therein tied 
to a strict and punctual observation of their orders, without any relax- 
ation of the least liberty ; insomuch that many did quickly unnun and 
disfriar themselyes, whose sides, formesly used to go loose, were soon 
galled with strait lacing. Then followed the great dissolution or judg- 
ment-day on the world of abbeys remaining ; which, of what value 
soever, were seized into the King's hands. The Lord Cromwell, one of 
excellent parts, but mean parentage, came from the forge to be the 
hammer to maul all abbeys ; whose magnificent ruins may lesson the 
beholders, that it is not the firmness of the stone nor fastness of the 
mortar maketh strong walls, but the integrity of the inhahitanta.' 
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THE fubstanee of tbings hoped for 
By Christians high and low^ 
Hoped for ! how fondly hoped for 

(hil/oiir God can know. 
For only our God can see 

Each inmost hppe and fear ; 
Ko man hath power to see and know ' 
' What is to God so clear. 

The evidence of things not seen, 

Things past and things to come, 
By some oelieved, to some unknown, 

And disbelieved by some. 
Things written in God's Holy Word, 

Which, though by faith received. 
Nor eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, 

Nor heart of man conceived. 

God's words and works to finite sense 

May hard and dark appear ; 
Hii ways are not oar ways, yet all 

By Faith seem plain and clear. 
Even that holy mystery 

By Faith we understand — 
How the worlds were framed by the 
Word of God, 

And His glofy flUed the land. 



See the great doad of witnesses 

In solemn sequence rise; 
Proclaiming each the power of Faith, 

They pass before our eyes. 
We grasp the truth they showed in life. 

And show in death again ; 
We thauk the Lord of Heaven and earth 

They witness not in vain. 

Then let us lay aside each weight, 

Each strong besetting sin, 
And let us run with patience 

That we the prize may win ; 
That, looking unto Jesus, 

We may follow where He trod, 
And together be set down with Him 

Beside the throne of God. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity— > these three 

Shall be with us alway — 
Shall be to us a fire by night, 

A guiding cloud by day. 
By Faith our Love is cherished. 

By Faith our Hope we see ; 
We'll live in Hope, well live by Faith, 

And Love our life shall be. 

B.S.B.A. 



lEtste of Citne. 

LoKD CoxB wrote the subjoined distich, which he religiously 
obserred iu the distribution of his time : — 

' Six hours to sleep ; to law's grave study, six ; 
Four spend in prayer ; the rest to Nature fix.' 

Sir William Jones, a wiser economist of fleeting hours of life, 
amended the sentiment in the following lines : — 

* Seven hours to law; to soothing slumber, seven; 
Ten to the worid allot ; and all, all, to Heaven.' 
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^ Stisect to SitiSt/ 

ICE» what is it?' said Mrs. Jackson, who had come into 
tiie Lock's house and saw Mrs. Crowley crying. 
* Father's gone/ said Alice. 

' Well, to be sure 1 I didn't think it would hare been 
so soon. Bat the Lord thought on him at last. Did he 
go quiet?' 

'I think so; he must have died in his sleep.' 
^Dear, dear, to think of that! You'll want some help up there/ 
and she pointed to the room aboye ; * I can stop a bit, if you've a mind.' 
' Thank you, I shall be glad. Mrs. Crowley, won't you go home 
now?' 

* Yes, I can't do any good ; it's all too late.' 

' Don't fret,' said Alice, khidly ; ' happen he knows better now.' 

* He'd hare known better before if it hadn't been for me.' 

Mrs. Crowley went away and met Mr. Roberts who was coming to the 
cottage. She told him all, all about Paul, about his letter, about her 
own .wilful disregard of it, about her efforts to undo the evil she had 
strengthened so unwittingly, and the end of it all in Lock's death. 

< There is one thing you may do yet, Mrs. Crowley,' he said, when 
he had heard all her sad story, and listened to her self-reproach. 
* Lock is gone; he is beyond us and all human help or influence, and 
we must leave him in Qod's hands; but there are other people in 
Stnrton besides Lock, other men who would have followed your hus- 
band in this matter, and who will follow him now, I trust, if you have 
courage to speak the truth. Do you give me leave to make what you 
have told me public ? ' 

' Yes, if it will do any good. I was afraid of people talking once, 
I won't be afraid of it again.' 

' Talk cannot hurt you ; and if some people blame you, I am sure 
they will not do it as severely as you censure yourself.' 

'I don't care what they say if they only do what is right.' 

Mr. Roberts went on to the cottage, while Mrs. Crowley walked 
home. When he reached it, Alice and Mrs. Jackson were going up- 
stairs. He called the former and said, * Tell the whole truth now, 
Alice, about Paul Crowley, as well as your father; his wife wishes it, 
and it may be of use.' 

' Very well, sir,' and then she followed Mrs. Jackson. 

The old man was lying in an easy attitude of rest ; but when they 
came to move him one hand was hidden beneath the pillow. 

< He's got a bag in it, Alice; I do declare it's a money-bag,' and 
Mrs. Jackson stopped in her work from sheer amazement. 

'Yes.' 

< Did you know as he'd got it?' 

' Yes, Pve known it this long while; afore Paul Crowley died. He 
knew, too, and Mr. Roberts.' 

* Yet you've been weUy clammed, as I see with my own eyes.' 

' Yes, and we might have clammed outright afore he'd have parted 
with that money. Look!' 

She took the bag from the dead hand and shook its contents gently 
out on the bed ; the coins rattled and jingled as they fell on the sheet 
in a little shining heap. 
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* Was that why jou wouldn't take nothing fronk us poor folk, 
Alice?' 

The woman nodded. * How could I, and him having that ?' 
Mrs. Jackson sat down on the nearest chair, feeling overpowered. 

* It do seem the most wonderfullest thing as ever I heard tell on. 
What did he keep it for?' 

* To bury him with ; it's all to go on that, everj penny.' 

Again Mrs. Jackson sank back on her chair. * You don't say so!' 
* * I've promised,' said Alice. * I "mad^ him give me a sovereign Uic 
day you helped me with the washing ; I could not bear that you should 
sec us in such want ; and then I promised him that he should h&ve his 
own way about the rest. There's seven pounds and more; it will be a 
tidy burying to take all that.' 

* Couldn't none of you turn him?' 

* Not after Paul wei:e gone.' 

' I mind you seemed terrible cut up about his grand funeral ; was 
it along of this?' 

* Yes, Paul did persuade him to have a quiet buryiiig ; " I will if 
yoa sets the example," says father, and little we thought how sooa Paul 
were to go, but his burying were all the other way.' 

* I mind, and you were troubled about it; you was talking of it only 
the other day.* 

* He told father he'd left a letter, and it did vex me to think 
as Paul wasn't true when things was put forward so different from 
what he'd led father to think. I've thought hardly of Paul a sight ot 
times till last night.' 

« And then?' 

* She came, his wife, you know, and she were terrible put ahont to 
hear of father being so set" on a grand funeral along (5f Paul's, so 
ehe told us all the truth. It was her doing, not his, and he 
did leave a letter asking as.it might be plain and quiet; hat she 
never got it till everything was ordered and settled, the day before the 
burying, I think she said, and then she'd not the heart to alter it all. 
8he's terrible vexed now, thpugh, seeing father seemed to make her feel 
the harm it had d«ne.' 

*Ahr 

Mrs. Jackson looked at the dead man, and then at the little heap 
of gold. 

* It's enough to make a body think,' she said, presently ; • that 
money is the awfnlleat-looking gold as ever I see. It makes me go all 
of a creep.' 

' Think of what it was to have no bread, to be dying almost of 
want, and him hoarding it.' 
• ' Thoe canst fqrgiye him now ? ' 

* Yes,' said Alice, looking steadily at the grim dead face. * I 
can forgive him, I think I did it a while ago, but I know I does it 
now.' 

* And thee don't bear no malice agen Paul's wife ?' 

' No; she meant us no harm, and she's cleared Paul to my mind. I 
wouldn't abide to think harm of Paul.' 

* And now you needn't.' 

* No, there's nothing agen hmj any more. I' wonder if things wiD 
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be pnt straight in heaven as hare gone crooked here. Happen if 
they're not, we shan't rex ourselves then, hut I*m glad to have it clear 
about him being true.' 

The story of old Lock's death was soon known in Sturton. Mrs. 
Jackson was not a woman to keep news to herself, and by nightfall it 
was known high and low that Ben Lock had kept money to bury 
himself handsomely when he and Alice were wanting bread. Eveu 
Paul's funeral hardly created such excitement as Lock's. Alice kept 
her word ; every penny of the hoarded seven pounds was spent on it. 
Such neighbours as by ties of acquaintanceship or old friendship were 
entitled to be present, were bidden to the house, and every one came, 
for all were curious to see the end. 

A Tery ghastly spectacle it seemed to most of those who came. 
The empty room, bare almost of necessaries because every scrap of 
saleable furniture had gone to buy food in the time of their sorest need, 
and in the middle the handsome coffin with its shining plates and glit- 
tering tinsel, and Alice herself in good mourning, yet looking worn and 
pinched till she seemed almost the shadow of a shadow. On the old 
deal table stood meat and drink, and all were invited to take freely of 
what was set before them, but wt)rd had gone through the room that 
all old Lock's money was spent on the burying, and that his daughter 
was penniless in the world. Knowing this people could not eat and 
drink. * It were like taking bread out of her mouth,' said one, and all 
felt the same. 

Slowly the procession moved down the street, — one mourner walking 
alone behind the coffin, the neighbours following in pairs : at the church- 
yard gate another figure stepped to Alice's side, and she and Mrs. 
Crowley entered the graveyard together. The service was read by a 
stranger. Mr. Roberts felt that it would be so painful to him that 
he had asked a friend who did not know the circumstances to bury the 
old man; but the clergyman was the only person present in the crowded 
churchyard who didn't know the history of the man whom they laid 
in his grave with so much of outward pomp and show, with so little 
hope of that joyful resurrection of which the service tells. 

When it was over and the clergyman walked from the grave, Alice 
and her companion went also. But they did not go straight home. 
By a silent understanding they moved to where Paul lay sleeping 
beneath the springing turf and stood for a moment beside the mound. 

* Good-bye,' whispered Alice, * good-bye, Paul.' 

She stood by as his wife knelt down and put her hand upon the 
turf. * I've done my best, dear, you'll forgive me now.' 

* He will,' said Alice. * You've been good to us ; maybe things will 
change in Sturton now, and it will be his doing after all.' 

For a monwt loiQfiBr the two wom«Q stood toge^er and they went 
silently towards the gate. 

' Cotne ami see if.e in the morning,' said the widow as they parted. 

Alice made no reply ; she kaew they should never meet again. That 
night ske leffc Sturton alone and friendless: she went out into the world 
to live her life and bear Iwr buxdeii, hut Startca mxex saw her again. 

Perhaps her disappearance added to the strong impression which had 
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already been created bj tbe knowledge of old Lock^s gbastlj treasnre 
and its. destined use; perbaps, too, tbe bistory of Paul's letter, of bia 
wife^s repentance, borne out as it was by ber presence witb Alice at tb^ 
old man^s funeral, belped to turn tbe tide of public feeling ; but bowerer 
it was, the result was unmistakable, and old LocVs was tbe last grand 
funeral that entered tbe ohnrdiyard gates. People bad seen tbeir own 
foUy, tbeir own Gkxlless irrererenoe and worldly vanity carried out to its 
borrible ending, and tbey turned away from tbe painful sigbt to a traer 
knowledge of the Gburcb's meaning and of Oo^'s trutb. 

Paul Crowley and Ben Lock did tbeir work, and Sturton buries its 
dead as Christian men and women who hope to rise again, and lay 
them down to sleep in tbe hope of a joyful resurrection in our Lord. 



Bnsit to Bust 



DUST, receive thy kindred ! 
Earth, take now thine own! 
To thee this trust is rendered, 
In thee this seed is sown. 

Guard the p^'ecioas treasure, 

Ever-faithfal tomb ! 
Keep it all unrifled 

Till the Master eome. 

Time's tide of change and nproar 

Breaks above thy head ; 
Feet of restless millions 

O'er thy chambers tread. 

Earthquakes, whirlwinds, tempests^ 

Tear the quivering ground; . 
Voices, trumpets^ thunders, 

Fill the air around. 

Boar of raging battle. 

Shout and shriek and wail, 
Startle even the bravest, 

Turn the fresh cheek pale. 

Torrent rolled on torrent. Clasp it kindly, fondly. 
Bursts o'er bank and bar; To cherish, not destroy; 

Sweeping down our valleys, Clasp it as a mother 
Swells the rising war. Clasps her nestling joy* 

Gnnrd the premous treasure, 

Kver-foithfdl tomb ! 
Keep it all unrifled 

Till the Master oome. — Hobittos Bokab. DJX 



Billow meeting billow 
Beats the shattered strand. 

Bousing ocean-eohoes, 
Shalong sea and land. 

But these sounds of terror 
Pieroe not this low tomb : 

Nor break the happy slumbers 
Of this quiet home. 

Conch of tranquil slumber 

For the weary brow. 
Best of the faint and toiling. 

Take this loved one now. 

Turf of the shaded churchyard. 

Warder of the clay. 
Watch the toil-worn sleeper 

Till the awakening day. 

Watch the wellloved sleeper. 
Guard that placid form; 

Fold around it gently. 
Shield it from alarm. 
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TAVES, wayes, wares . Leaves, leaves, leaves ! 

t Graceful arches lit with night's pale gold, Beaatifted by Aotiimn's scorching breatli, 
om liJce thander through the mountains roll*d, Ivory skeletons oarven fair by Death, 
}8, and make their music manifold. Float and drift at the sublime command* 

Ung and wail for God along the strand. 

Thoughts, thoughts, thoughts I 
Boiling wave-like on the mind's strange shore. 
Bustling leaf -like through it evermore— 

that they might follow God's good hand ' 

William Alexandbb, Lord Bishop of Derby. 
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^n earls ittidgionats to tfie i»lt of IKan. 

the north-east of the Isle of Man, and about three miles 
to the south of the town of Bamsey, rises up a magnificent 
headland, forming the southern horn of Ramsey Bay. It 
is a grand pile of rock, twisted into fantastic shapes, seamed 
with veins of quartz and ironstone, and rearing itself from 
the depths of the sea to a height of upwards of 500 feet. 

The storms of ocean dash themselves, seemingly in vain, against its 
iron-bound front; and yet not altogether in vain, for here and there, with 
resistless tooth, they have gnawed out at its base deep caves, in which 
they roar, and foam, and spend their rage. 

White sea-gulls flit about its crags, uttering their wild screams &nd 
disputing the more prominent points with curlews and mottled falcons. 

Amidst the grassy nooks in the upper portion of the precipice a few 
Manx sheep, of the true loagtyn (or brown-wooUed) breed, nip the 
short herbage, or spring from point to point with the agility of goats. 

Wild thyme, mingled with gorse and heather, crown its sunmiitSy 
which slope down easily inland to the village of Kirk Maughold, with 
its ancient church, and churchyard of five acres, the largest in the 
British isles. 

Here also, on a clear day, may be seen to the eastward the monn- 
tains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, rearing themselves afar off oyer 
the deep blue waves ; then turning to the north-east, the retiring shores 
of the Solway Firth just disclose themselves ; and more northerly still, 
though farther off, Criffell, cind the other giant mountains of the South 
of Scotland, are dimly visible over the haze of the sea. To the 
westward, inland, the peaks of North Barrule and Snaefell rise to a 
height of from 1800 to more than 2000 feet above the sea level, seem- 
ing to keep watch and ward over the northern area of the Isle of Man. 

A scene is thus presented to us of stem grandeur, awakening solemn 
feelings in those who have hearts to be impressed by such tokens of the 
mighty power of the Great Architect of the world we live in. 

But there is also, close at hand, another object which must stir up 
happy and thankful thoughts too In the mind of the Christian bdiever, 
as it leads him to reflect upon the instruments by which the faith of 
Christ crucified was made Imown in the isles of the western sea. 

On the northern slope of this headland of Maughold there gushes 
out from a rocky chink a spring of pure cold water, which clothes ^e 
space around it for a few yards with a greener and ranker herbage, and 
then trickles down the face ef the precipice till it mingles itself with 
the briny waters of the sea. Where the spring first bursts out it has 
hollowed for itself a small ba^in, ovi^r which hasi been erected a simple 
shed of blocks of the rock of the immediate neighbourhood. This 
is Maughold's Well ; it was in old times a baptistery, and in its waters, 
nearly 1400 years ago, the missionary of the Gross, from whom it 
takes its name, as also does the neighbouring village and headland, was 
wont to baptize his converts from amongst fiie native Manxmen. His 
name has been variously given as Machutus, Machaldus, Macfield, and 
Maughold, by the last of which he is more generally recognised. 

The history of this man is most remarkable, though we gather it^ 
with some doubts as to the particulars, from the stores of ancient 
legendary lore, 
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It is said that he was originally the captain of a hand of Irish free- 
booters, whose home was in Ulster. By murder and rapine he had 
made both himself and his company a terror to all around. Upon one 
occasion, being out on a plundering expedition, he fell in with St. 
Patrick, who was engaged in missionary work. 

^ See,' said he to his oompanions, ' here is a seducer who preaches a 
new God, whom neither we nor our fathers have known; let us try him 
now if his God can deliver him out of our hands.' 

They then caused one of their party to feign himself dead, and 
mocking St. Patrick, bid him to restore him to life, threatening to slay 
him should he refuse or not succeed The good man replied that God 
alone was the Lord of life and death, and could change one into the 
other as should seem best to Him ; but if they would allow him he 
would go apart for a whHe and pray. Whilst St. Patrick was engaged 
in prayer, they uncovered ^e face of their companion and found that he 
was dead indeed. The story reminds us of an almost similar event in 
the life of the good Archbishop Leighton, though the legend of the 
pi'etendcd corpse seems to be adopted from one even older thazi the 
time of Maughold. 

It is asserted, however, that to this circumstance Maughold owed 
h:s conversion to Christianity, and that, after being instructed by St. 
Patrick, he became (like St. Paul) a preacher of that faith which once 
he ridiculed and sought to destroy. 

The further history of this person connects him with the Isle of 
Man, where he became engaged in -missionary work. That sphere of 
labour was probably suggested to him by St. Patrick himself, who had 
previously visited the Isle, and with his little band of followers had been 
instrumental in making known there the Christian faith. It is said, 
however, that Maughold, betaking himself to a boat made of wicker- 
work and hides, put out to sea from the shores of Ireland, and by the 
guidance of Providence was driven by the winds and currents on to the 
north-easterly coast of the Isle of Man, and landed beneath the head- 
land which still bears his name. This happened towards the close of 
the fifth century. 

His labours amongst the natives of the Isle appear to have been 
blessed with abundant success. Druidism was completely overthrown, 
and the religion of Jesus of Nazaireth firmly established in its stead. 

The memory of Maughold has ever been held in the greatest vene- 
ration by the islanders. In mediaeval times, the church bearing his 
name and its immediate precincts obtained the privilege of sanctuary ; 
and even in the present day, the spring in which he baptized his con- 
verts is held to have medicinal virtue, and in the first week in August 
of each year is visited by some of the more superstitious rustics, who 
carry away bottles of the water, to be used in the course of the year 
following} for the recovery of cattle which may be diseased. 

J. G. 0. 
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BT SAMUEL B. JAME8, M.A., VICAR OF HORTHKABBTOH, Bt7CUl 

' As changeable as a weathercock* 

I WEATHERCOCK is found upon many other places, as 
well as npon church towers, and spires, and steeples. It is 
found upon coach-houses, obelisks, tree-tops, tall poles, and 
many other eminences. 

But churches are the most usual places for weatheroodu 
to be fixed upon, and that is why this proverb is introdueed into the 
company of Church Ptoverbs. Like a village church clock, which is so 
generally ' the' clock, the village church vane is often * the ' vane. So 
much so that the saying ' It is a vain thing (vane thing) to aspire (a 
spire),* is often heard in playful language of pun and travestie. 

And whefi it is recollected that vane used to be spelt and pro- 
nounced ' fane,* two possibilities, or rather a possibility and a moral, 
are the result of such recollection. These two applications are (1) that 
the very word vane may have something to do with the word*charchy 
and that (2) if so it is, the certainty is made greater, if a certainty can 
ever be made greater, that Church and changeableness have litUe or 
nothing to do with one another; that is to say, Church and weather- 
cock changeableness. Church and other kinds of changeableness, inas- 
much as other kinds of changeableness may be holy and good, really 
have something to do with one another. 

The very word vane may have something to do with Church. A 
church, like a temple, is often called, in poetry and prose, too, a 
« fane.' 

' SQch to this British Isle, her Christian fanse,' 

says Wordsworth. And vane used to be written * fane,' as before was 
remarked. The derivation of weathercock * fane 'and temple *fane' 
are said to be totally dififerent, and they may be so. But I like to find 
a relationship of kindred where I find a similarity of name, above all where 
I find an identity of name. And, after all, we often only guess at what 
a word is derived from. If a fane that tells which way the wind 
blows is not really called so because it stands on a fane, or temple, 
or church, so much the worse for the fane that tells the wind's 
quarter. But the dictionaries are not, of themselves, to decide the 
question. 

About changeableness there is something to be said. There are a few 
verses somewhere or other in type that very prettily sing the constancy 
of the vane. ' / change? I never change,' is the burden of these pretty 
little verses. And the way, the per^ctly fair and just way, in which 
this ingenious doctrine of the weathercock's constancy is made plain is 
this, — The vane is true to the wind. Whithersoever tiie wind goes, 
thither follows the faithful vane. Not only is it * true to the wind' in 
southern summer breezes, and under clear blue skies, but when 
winter's cold and autumn's storm come round, the vane comes round 
too. Like the Cavaliers in the fallen fortunes of Charles the King, 
it follows its master as stedfastly and valiantly as if he were in sun- 
shine and prosperity. * / change? I never ohange.' 

And is not this a noble kind of unchangeableness, this unchange- 
ableness of loyal devotion amid all the outward changes of 'fortune* 
16 
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and circumstance? Is it not a * churchy,' that is, a reh'gious and 
truly Christian unchangeableness of fealty? The place of the yane 
may be changed, the direction of its graceful arrow, or bird, or ship, or 
fish, that glitters in the sun or drips in the sullen shower, may be 



shifted ten times in a day, but still it is true to the wind as the 
needle to the pole. 

Ib this sense * Changeable as a weathercock* is no dishonour, 
because the weathercock is true and obedient, a good follower and 
a trusty servant. It is to the wind just what an old retainer and 
serving man is to his master, with whom he has travelled in China 
and Japan, India, Africa, and America, among perils of robbers and 
perils by the sea, through fever, pestilence, famine, drought. Some- 
times old servants, when their master goes to a new place, do not like 
to stay with him, because the new place is inferior to the old. There 
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are no social refinements, nothing bnt vnlgarity, coarseness, irreligion, 
and ayarice, in place of genial and graceful society and kindlj amenities. 
But their master, being called by God to do ^ certain work in the new 
place, cannot but abide in this changed abode, and would be glad 
of servants who wonld change when he does. Instead of which they 
go and leave bim, or they stay in the old genial spot, perhaps, refasing* 
to change with the wind that wafts away their employer. 

Bat I never meant to turn this proverb upside down or inside out. 
' Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,* does reaUy convey an im- 
portant warning. Changeable as the wind ; Constant to one thing never ; 
Restless as quicksilver; all these expressions carry reproach and not 
praise with them. A man worth the name ought to be firm when 
firmness is called for, or he becomes a broken reed in regard to friend- 
ship, and a poor thing in regard to all other relationships of life. The 
man who 'never changes his mind,* or anything else, his habits, 
opinions, wishes, and the like, is almost as foolish, and quite as wrong, 
as the mannikin who is always changing, and can never rest upon his 
oars. There may be times when it would be wrong not to change, as 
there are when it is wrong to change. * Changeable as a weathercock' 
is a proverb which sigtiifies, though a far more apt comparison might 
be chosen, changeable without rhyme or reason, without sufficient 
cause, changeable capriciously, or timidly, or rashly, or needlessly. ' I 
am fond of change,* some people say, not much to their credit. ' I like 
a change ' is quite different ' A ' change may only mean a fortnight's, 
a month's, a year's rest or variety needed by sick body or grieved 
mind; whereas 'change' is more of a permanent unsettlement and 
vacillation. 

And even as regards change, a man's lot may be plainly mapped 
by Providence for him as a lot of change. In tliis world we have no 
long abiding city, and that truth is impressed by the experiences of 
numbers who *have no home.' Again a traveller for the lovte of 
science or (nobler still) of souls, is ' changeable as a weathercock ' in 
fact, but not in the popular sense that has clung to the proverb. 

And again, there are people who are unchangeable, as regards 
locality, from mere force of circumstances growing into stagnation of 
aU activity and energy. There was a man who took to his bed in the 
idea that his work was done, and who never, except on the very few 
occasions which showed that it was not physical power that was want- 
ing, left the bed, till they carried him to his burial. What account he 
wUl give of the later years of his inactive, changeless stewardship, who 
cantell^ 

The final remark suggested to me by the proverb is that change of 
heart, like the ripening of summer fruit, must go on and on towards 
perfection, here a little and there a little, line upon line, precept upon 
precept Conversion is the work of a life- time, including and presup- 
posing repentance and many other change-bringing as well as change- 
being influences. ' Firm as a rock,' says an opposite proverb ; 8t. 
Peter was a rock, and yet until Peter was converted he could not 
strengthen his brethren. 
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BT I* B. YBRVOH, AUTHOR OF < THB HARVEST OF A QUIET EYS, ETC.* 

|P late last night, and tired out; and need to rise early 'in 
the morning to take a long railway jonmey. Starting np 
suddenly, scarce awake, but with a dread that the time 
had slipped by, and that I have lost my train. Twenty 
miAutes only before I must leave the house, if I would 
catch it. Only just time hurriedly to wash and dress, catch up my 
portmanteau, and hurry off, scarce pausing to swallow a draught 
of milk which bad* been placed feady for me the night before. An 
uneasy, uncomfortable feeling, a secret gnawing at the heart; — be- 
cause the quiet time has been, however unintentionally and inad- 
vertently, omitted. A thought of that brave Indian hero, who, for 
all his forced marches and heavy fatigues, would yet always secure 
the sweet early manna of communion with God, before the heat 
of the day rose to dry up the gracious refreshment: — if the march 
were at eight, rising at six: — if it were at six, rising at four. 
* But he had vigorous and full health — -.' Ah, yes, it is always 
easy to make excuses, and to coddle up our souls, as* it were, in 
6uch wraps from the keen airs of self-reproach and self-denial. 

However, the opportunity, for this time, has passed. The spirit 
was willing, but the flesh was weak, as One said, palliating tenderly, 
but not weakly excusing^ the sleep of His disciples in a trial hour. 
That opportunity was past, when they awoke, and He" told them so. 
But He went on to encourage them by pointing to opportunities which 
were present and future; ^ Sleep on now,' so far as the lost opportunity 
ci^lls, but ^ Rise J let its le going T to meet the requirements which 
have succeeded to it. So we are not to spend our time in mourning 
over past carelessness and neglect, but to address ourselves, with one 
sad look backward, \rith set ftice to do \^hat may yet be done. * Look- 
ing not at the things which are behind, but at the things which are 
before. I press toward the mark /' 

And, thus musing, I arrive at the station, the train is just drawing 
into sight, out of the deep cutting, winding round that curve with a 
majesty which, to my mind, seems allied always to the latent power of 
a train. Just as I have secured my ticket, and seen to my portmanteau, 
it draws up beside the platform. I look out for an empty carriage, 
^nd soon am snugly located in it, and' the long-linked monstey has 
dmtm itis length out of the statfon. It is many miles before we ar^ 
due at the next I am alone; — I may, so far as can be, redeem the 
opportunity. It cannot be the same thing as that quiet time in the 
familiar place, in the undisturbing room, before the world is awake to 
distract and to perturb. Still, let me, in the swift-speeding train, and 
looking out upon the everchanging landscape, grasp the best yet re- 
maining of the fast-flying day. 

I throw open the window wide. I Kke to send my prayers and 
prai.^es, Kke carrier-doves, out into the open sky, to speed up, up, with 
their messages to God. But before I begin, I pause to look at the 
lovely morning landscape. There are the amethyst isles of the delicious 
liivender,— 

• ReMs of lavender 
8pt«fld broad blue sheett ofoand me, and the tye 
S«ts all the amethTst in pale dim gOld.* 
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I just note down th^se lines. Then there are masses here and 
there among the chalk, of azare snccorj, one of the loreliest of onr 
wiid-flowers, but how difficult to pick! Few people know that the 
garden-endire is of the same class, and, if allowed to run to flower, 
will put out the same, only paler, tasselled blooms. Ah ! what a 
glorious sheet of scarlet ! and bejond, still lovelier, the yirid colonr 
gleams out here and there amid the ripening wheat I How deep and 
dark the summer green of the trees that recede toward the distance, 
and how lilac-grej the tone of those far hills that melt into the sky. 
The sky itself, that claims a loTing contemplation, all broken up, like 
curds-and-whej, into white billowy clouds and grey interstices. And 
seel and tsee I a door opened, as it were, in Heaven; a long tall 
parallelogram of blue, infinite in depth ; an opening t^irough the cloud- 
i^anopy, surely ; up. up, with no check or veil, to the very Throne of 
God ! But lo I even as I contemplate, and admire, and muse, giving 
license to idle fancies, and to love of beauty, — the snowy clouds are 
narrowing, narrowing the azure rift, — the door is closing ! 

A sort of terror, a weight of self-reproach, comes over me. Down 
on my knees to launch forth my prayer before the walls of silver close 
the door of Heaven te it I Vividly, suddenly, is brought before my 
mind the inexorable nature of a lost opportunity I < The door was shut.* 
No use in knocking, then. < If thou hadst known, even thou, at leastin 
this thy day,— the things which belong unto thy peace!' Bat the 
silver edge closed and closed upon ti^e narrowing door of grace. 
Nearer, nearer yet,<— and the fatal indifferenoe and thoughtlessness 
continued,— and ' Now they are hid from thine ^eeP 

All this matter for a moment*s thought. And, as though that 
were really Heaven's closing door, the swift-speeding, vehement prayer 
cleaves the intervening space,-^ eager to be in time, — and lo ! a wonder I 
The silver edges, even as they were about to meet, break, melt, crumble, 
disperse; and, ragged-edged, but widening and widening, the great 
blue door opens, enlarges its space on this side and that ; the snowy 
walls retire, and, to my fancy. Heaven's gates are set open, not onlj 
for single petitions, but for waggon-loads of wants, if but these are 
earnestly and with faith consigned to God. ^ Casting all your care 

upon Him, for He caretb for you.* ' 

• « « « • • 

A slight fancy this may seem, — a far-fetched idea. Never mind 
if it may at all help to set before any heart Ae danger of delay in 
closing with Gfod's accepted time. If it help any to realise that the 
open door of grace is dosing, closing, narrowing between the walls of 
light, even as we rise late in the morning and look not towards it ; 
even as we speed aleag in lifers swift train, and are intently occupied 
with the scenery or the incidents of the journey. Look out, O fellow- 
passenger, upon the Heaven that over-canopies this world's biieMmd 
pageant; behold a door open, hut closing^ and, in alarm, speed your 
dove-winged prayer through the narrowing rift. Yea, even though 
no door seem visible. Yet, while yet you may, knock, and again and • 
agam, and it shall be opened ! The silver walls shall cleave i^art, 
and the fsthemless depth receive, but not to swallow up, thy prayer ! 
Nay, they shall even widen, to admit the full torrent of thy sool ; and 
Qod will not tire of listening and granting so soon as ih6u of praying ! 
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Only let not the occasion pass, through thy daring or thy neglect, 
as with one who fonnd no place for repentance, though he songht it 
«arefally, with tears — ^as with those who came in the dark, heating at 
the closed door, heseeching admittance, in Tain« Let not this self- 
accusation be the tormenting worm of the Eternal Ages : ' We would 
none of God's counsel, we neglected His warnings, we slighted His 
reproofs, we refused His invitations ; and when, at last, in the hour of 
calamity-^not out of loYCi but out of terror— we would hare entered 
4he Door was ahuti* 







OUB EARTHLY POSITION A DIVINE CALLING. 

BY UELTILLB HOSKB 800TT, MJk., VICAB OF ST. ANDB]SW*8, 

UTCHUBCH, DERBY. 

1 Cor. yii. 24.— ^refAren, let every man^ wherein he is oalled, therein abicle 

with Ood. 
|N this text three great principles are brought before us. The 
first principle laid down by our text is this,vi2.-^ 

I. That tnan^s position in life is a Divine calling. ' Let 

every man wherein he is called.' And from this principle 

interesting lessons result. We learn, e. g. 

(I .) How sacred a thing is the pesition of each one of us in life, and 

the work of every position. Whatever be our position, we are called 

to it by God, 

Men have divided the things around them into sacred and secular. 
The things of direct religion they call sacred, and the things of the 
temporal position €hey call secular. But there is no such thing as 
* secular * in the Christian life. The most ordinary duty is sacred, be- 
cause we are called to it by God, and by God it is laid upon us. 

(2.) Our position in life being a Divine calling, what an equality of 
dignity belongs to every temporal employment ! The duty of the king, 
the duty of the road-scraper, is alike laid upon him by God, and is alike 
a Divine calling and commission. The holder of eadi position holds it 
by a Divine commission, and is serving the self-same Master. No man 
need be ashamed of his own duty, however lowly, provided he performs 
it well ; and no man has a right to look down with contempt on the 
calling and duty of another. The fact of our different positions being 
all alike the calling of God gives a grand equality to them all. 

(8.) The fact of each human position being a calling of God makes 
each jK>sition most henourable. The position may seem a lowly one, 
but it is not so really. No matter what our appointed daily task may 
hey each one of us may stand firm and say < My God has placed me here ; 
this work is given me by God : therefore my position and my work 
possess high dignity.* 8o far from being ashamed of our callings, we 
may be proud of them, if they be good in themselves and not sudi as 
injure the commonwealth. The fact of all positions in life beii^ call- 
ings of God not only threads them together in a grand equality, but in 
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an equality of very high dignity and honour. No man wastes his 
blushes more than the man that is ashamed of his calling. 

(4.) Each human position being a calling of God, how responsible, 
and important, and solemn, are the duties of every station ! For each 
man is responsible to God for the fulfilment of the duties of the posi- 
tion he has been called to. If men would remember this, the world 
would go on very differently from what it does. If every one served not 
merely man in his position of life, but served the great God, and worked 
under Him as a master, depend upon it that our various tasks would 
be very differently performed fr«m what they too often are. WTiy is it 
that faithful and trusty men are so. I^ard to find for any work? Because 
men only labour as the servants of men, and not as the servants 
of God. If we regard our different positions as Divine callings and 
Divine commissions, we skall then discsm the vast weight of responsi- 
bility which attaches to each. Oni^ i* our taskmaster in each, how- 
ever high it be or however low; and Him we have to serve, and satisfy, 
and please. And the recollection of this is just the very essence and 
secret of trustworthy and conscientious service and duty-doing. 

(5.) The fact of each human portion being a Divine calling should 
inspire each one of us with a cheerful vigour. Has God called me to 
my position ? Then never mind its difficulties ; never mind its vex- 
ations ; never mind its burdensomeness. The more of all this the- 
better. The harder the service, the more honourable it is. The- 
harder the service, the more honour has God put upon us in com- 
missioning ufl to it. The thought of our Divine calling to our work 
or our burdens should inspire us to cheerful vigour and energy to- 
do, and dare, and suffer to the very full. 

But let U8 pass on to the second principle which our text lays down^ 
viz.— 

IL That it is the Christian's duty to, abide (for the most part) in- 
that position to which God has called him* ^ Brethren, let every man, 
wherein ho is called, therein abide.' 

Of course it may be the case, that the same God who has called a 
man to one position may palpably and evidently call him to another. 
But, short of that, a man's duty is clear— to stay in the- poaition 
to which he has been called; to cleave to his post like a jsoldier, or like 
an officer who has been told off to some certain service. What fearful 
results woald follow in an army if each man left his post just when he 
chose I 

Among the early Christians there seems to have been a notion that 
a man, when converted to Christ, should leave the worldly position 
which he had held as a heathen, and separate himself from the system 
and callings of the world around. But no, says St. Paul; ' Let every 
man, wherein he is oaUed, therein abide.' Cleave aa Christians to the 
positions which you held as heathens, ptrovided they be innocent ia 
themselves and can be carried on in an innocent way. And if St. Paul 
had given any other directions, Christianity would have presented itself 
to the world as a disorganiser, and as a source of aU social confusion, 
rather than as the great source and bond of all social order and har- 
mony, which it is. 

Bat let as look closely at this second prinpiple as it bears upon oar- 
aelves. ' Brethren, let every man, wherein he is ealled, therein abide.' 
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The principle — 

( 1 . ) Corrects the notions ef those who, when they become very earnest 
Christians, are tempted to think worldly employments not good enough 
for them, and to imagine that nothing less than the sacred ministry, 
perhaps, is holy enough for them. 

Now, far be it from me to check any one*s sincere desires for the 
work of the Christian ministry. We want very much an increase in 
the ministry, and we need men of all ranks for it. But let none seek 
the ministry throngh a notion that he is too holy for common life, and 
that common life is not good enough for him. No earthly employ* 
ment (if it be innocent) may be called common or nnclean. Every 
emplojrment is Bacred, as wo have seen, through being a Divine calling. 
And badly as good clergy are needed, good laymen are needed as badly;, 
men who will treat common life as a holy thing, and view their most 
ordinary avocations as a part of their religion and of their duty to God* 

This second principle in our text — 

(2.) Seems to afford some antidote to that discontent and dissatis* 
faction which possesses at this time many of the followers of the so- 
called humbler avocations of life. Now, of course, all men have their 
rights ; and to stand up for their rights is€ven a duty : but therestless- 
feeling to which I have alluded springs in part, I fear, from an ill-root ; 
springs, in fact, from a forgetfulness of the true principle of social life 
which this text lays down, viz. — that each position of life is a Divine- 
calling; and that the will of God is this, that each man cleave to< 
bis csdling with happy contentment. <My God has made me what 
I am, and has put me Trhere I am; what I am and where I an^ 
I will therefore most contentedly remain : I am perfectly satisfied 
with the commission my God has given me, nor will I allow that 
any man*s commission has any higher inherent dignity than mine.'' 
This way of thinking, if it were more common, would banish that 
restlessness of feeling which drives happiness from so many hearts 
in these days, and keeps the equilibrium of society so critical andf 
tmstable. 

(3.) This second principle of our text tends to check that frequent 
desire of men to rise into (so-called) higher lines of duty, instead of 
rather seeking fitness for the better fulfilment of the duties of the sts^ 
tion in which we have been placed. 

It will be a bad thing if the present advancing education set^ the 
receivers of it to seek after what is called < rising in the world,' instead of 
Betting them to fulfil, in a more intelligent and worthy manner,, the 
duties which belong to their present iot. The efifect of education* 
should be, not to elevate one class into the position of that above it,, 
but to elevate the men of each class and rank to a higher standard of 
intelligence, conscientiousness, and e£Bcienoy in the performance of their 
duties. And then,— - 

(4.) The second principle in our text aims strongly against the fre- 
qnent tendency in the present day to a constant change of position in- 
the same employment and rank of li&. Where God has placed us ipb> 
life here we should stay, until it is pretty plain that we ought to leave. 
We have no right to go rolling from plabelo place just at our own will. 
We have no right to leave a position \('ithout some mdence of its bein^ 
God's will that we should do so. 
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But yet another principle is proclaimed bj oar text, and it is, 
perhaps the most important of all, Tiz. :— 

III. ITie spirit in tohieh 4t becomes the Christian man to occupy hia 
position of duty, * Brethren, let every roan, wherein he is caJled, 
therein abide with God.* 

We have pointed oat to as in two simple words the very essence 
of godly living. He is a godly man, he lives godly in this present 
world, who lives in the world < with God.' 

And we have here pointed oat to as what trae godlessness is, and 
the essence of an nngodlgr life. It is to live in the world, and to oocapy 
oar position in it, ' withoat God.* 

And what moltitades are there who do this I By no means Atheists 
in creed ; bat too traly and literally Atheists in practice. Oh, may 
sach seek repentance and the power of a new life throagh Christ 
Jesas I 

Bat this expression, * with God,* what means it? 

(1.) It means, in dependence on God ; in dependence on His help, 
• and gaidance, and blessing. 

(2.) It means in God's companionship, with God as oar companion; 
< walking with God,' as Noah and Enoch did. < With God ' by prayer, 
by commnnion, and by the possession of His Spirit It means, above all, 
in reconciliation with God — one with Him throagh Christ, one with 
Him by faith and love. 

(8.) It means viewing God as oar Master, and King, and Employer, 
' With God,* as the Being whom we serve and obey; acting ever as in 
His sight; viewing evefy act of common daty as a daty to be/done for 
HioL And then, once more. 

(4.) To occnpy oar .position ' with God* means to act apon God's 
rales in everything; to carry oat God's work in God's own way ; not 
only to view the whole of life as a servitade rendered to Him, bot act- 
ing oat this servitade of a life with aocarate obedience to every com- 
mand which He has attered. < With God * in every action, as well as 
in the general aspect of oar lives. 

Bach is te be the principle and spirit of oar lives in the vanons 
positions to which God has called as. We are to abide in them ' with 
God* 

And what will be the main effects of this principle traly carried 
oat? It will Hiake oar whole lives a religion; it will make 
oar whole lives a heavenly training and preparation ; it will make 
oar whole lives peacefal and andlstracted ; and it will make our 
whole lives one trne prosperity. For if we live oar lives 'with 
God,' in the senses above enamerated, we shall live them with 
God in another sense, viz. beneath the shadow of His love, and beneath 
the dew of His blessing. God will bless those who live with Him in 
heaven, and God will also bless those who live with Him on earth. 
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KING-STANIEY-continued. 

Another thing to he home in mind is the fact that, although the 
number of Bubscribers is 20, only 10 of these live in the parish. 
Hence it is evident that to the non-subscribers, to nearly the whole 
population of the parish, the only opportunity of helping one of the 
most important works of God's Church is the yearly collection made 
in the Church once a year. 

The changes which have been recently made by Act of Parliament, 
touching the religious instruction in our schools, are well known to 
every one. It was easy to see at the time, that it was not a mere 
temporary agitation on one of the subjects of the day, and now 
every one knows that there is a party in the country, and by no 
means a small party, who are using every effort to induce Parliament 
to enact that religious teaching shall be altogether banished from 
schools receiving Government grants. Certain Dissenting Com- 
mittees are also joining hands with this anti-Christian movement, 
and have not been ashamed to decide that they are quite. prepared 
to give up religious instruction in schools, in order to prevent the 
Church from teaching it. In many schools this is the case, the 
Bible not being used at all, or being used only as an ordinary 6d. 
reading book. 

The consequence of all this is not very obscure. If children grow 
up without ever hearing any doctrine taught or proved to them from 
the Bible, they will soon be persuaded that it does not contain any 
doctrine, or *^ form of sound words.'' The parents in this parish 
should not forget that the Bible is not used in our School merely as 
a reading book, but that the doctrines of the Christian Faith are 
taught as fully as they are contained clearly in the Bible and Prayer 
Book. All Clergymen and Schoolmasters who are in earnest on this 
subject are only the more diligent in using every opportunity which 
is left to them. We have done so in this parish, by giving greater 
attention to the Catechising of the Children in the Sunday School, 
and by making good use of the hours, allotted in the time tables, to 
religious instruction. It is, therefore, earnestly hoped that all well 
wishers of our Schools, and all parents, who wish their little ones to 
be instructed as Christians, and not as heathens, will do what they 
can on Schools' Sermon Sunday to support Schools in which every 
child is daily taught what he ought to believe and to do as a child 
of God. 

The Quarterly Collections on Sunday, July 6th, for the Church- 
wardens' expenses amounted to £1. 19s. 4|d. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptishs. 

July 13 — Sarah Anne, daughter of James and Grace King, Broad St. 
„ 16 — ^Luoy Mary Annie, daughter of Daniel and Hannah Neale, 

Woodside Lane. 
„ 20— Albert Humphries, son of George and Eliza Tocknell, 
Middle lard. 

Burial. 
July 16— John King, aged 77 years. 
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SUNCHCOMBE. 



We hoped to have been able to give an account of the School 
FeaBt this month, which has always taken place on St. James's Day. 
The Funeral of the Bishop of Winchester, however, having been 
fixed for that day, it was necessary to postpone the feast for a short 
time. The grievous blow which has fallen on our Church and Nation 
has been felt even in this little village ; for through his long and 
intimate friendship with our Pastor, the Bishop was known and will 
be long remembered by the poorest among us. Just eighteen years , 
ago he preached and spoke at the opening of the Church, and from 
time to time since then his voice has been heard within its walls. 

One of our School-rooms is being pulled down, to be replaced by 
one capable of holding the required number of children. The 
Stables, Coach-house, and Found are to be removed, and the School 
Buildings will, it is thought, when these changes are completed, 
present a very picturesque appearance. 

Several untoward accidents have lately caused a certain amount of 
distress among us. One of our Sunday scholars, when running in 
the churchyard, in violation of rules, fell from a wall and dislocated 
his shoulder. — Another, of ten years or so, was pulling grass from a 
mowing machine, when the horses moved on, and the poor -boy was 
sadly mutilated. This latter case should serve as a warning to 
parents to keep their children at school until they are really fit for 
work, and able to take care of themselves. — To thes^ we may add 
that the friends of a young gentleman well known here where he 
was brought up, have lately heard that he was riding in the well- 
timbered plains of Queensland, when his horse bolted with him, 
and passing under a tree, threw him ; he was much shaken, and 
found his shoulder partly dislocated — an unpleasant state in the 
Australian Bush. 

CHURCH BEGISTER. 

Baptism. 

July 13 — Bertram Briggs, son of Hugh Granger and Susan Amelia 
Earnshaw. 



INCIDENT AT PENZANCE. 

On Thursday, the 12th of March, 1873, Daniel Watson, Esq., 
youngest son of the late Bev. John David Watson, Rector of Gofls- 
borough, Northamptonshire, and grandson of the Yen. Archdeacon 
Watson, was killed at Penzance, by falling from a height of 70 or 
80 feet into the sea. He had left the house in company with three 
ladies— -his sister and cousins ; two of them were engaged in sketch- 
ing, while he and one of his cousins ascended the cliffs in search of 
ferns. On reaching a point where the ascent became difficult, he 
left his companion to rest, while he should further pursue the up- 
ward path, his parting words being — " If I find any delightfid place 
which I think you can reaeh^ ItoiU e(me hack <md fetch you" He was 
never again seen alive. He was only 23 years of age— a good son 
of good parents, and much beloved in his own family. The follow- 
ing lines were suggested by his parting words : — 
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'* / unH eome laclc and f$teh t/ou,*' 

Kedeem thy promise ; — we, too, would see 
The beauteous scenes that have burst on thee ; 

To the height thou hast gain'd we would wish to go, 

For a shadow has fallen on us below. 

Redeem thy promise ; — the sunbeams rest 
Still on the path whichjthy footsteps press'd ; 
But the hollow seems dark where we waiting stand, 
And the wave breaks meaningless over the sand. 

Eedeem thy promise ; — nor dread that we 
Should fear the rough pull that leads up to thee ; 
On the glorious prospect together we'll gaze, 
And forget in our rapture these sorrowful days. 

Redeem thy promise ; — how can we thus 
Meet the looks that will mutely ask of as, 
Why we have left in the stillness of gloom 
Thy vigorous strength, and thy young life's bloom. 

Redeem thy promise; — it cannot be. 
Though Heaven's own glory encircleth thee. 

Thou wilt ever forget in thy blissful abode, 

The lov'd ones who missed thee in life's sad road. 
Redeem thy promise ; — we will wait and watch. 
For thy step on the threshold, thy hand on the latch, 

Though long years may pass, we know thou wilt come 

To redeem thy promise — to fetch us home. 

AyN SwifiEs. 
Jlfracomhe, Marchy 1873. 
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ULEY with OWLPEN. 

The School holidays will commence as soon as harvest is in full 
progress. It will be necessary this year to have the School-rooms 
coloured out and painted, which has not been done for some years, 
and will cost* a considerable expense. This will also stop the 
Sunday School for a few weeks, but perhaps some of the classes will 
meet at the Lecture-room or elsewhere, and this is rendered more 
easy at present on account of the classes kindly held by ladies in 
their own houses. The holding of Lectures and Entertainments in 
the National School entirely tends to the destruction of plaister and 
wood work, and some payment ought in future to be taken from the 
proceeds towards the expenses of reparation. The Sunday School 
Treat will take place at the beginning of the holidays. 

The YiUage Nurse, whose services have been found most valuable, 
and are highly ;appreciated by all classes, will be away for a time 
for change and rest. 

The return of the greater part of the Owlpen Choir is very 
acceptable to the congregation, at the same time thanks are due both 
to the Players of the Harmonium and to the Singers who so well 
bridged over a difflculty. 
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The Subscriptions for the warming of Uley Church are being raised, 
and several contributions have been kindly promised, at the same 
time the sum required, £80, is considerable, and those who wish the 
scheme to be carried out must be prepared to give liberally, or it 
will not be practicable. 

A very sad accident occurred on the 20th. A little boy of two years 
old fell into a well, by the road side in XJley Street, and was drowned. 
No one saw the accident occur, or the child might have been saved, 
as the well was not deep. A Coroner's Inquest wag held on 
"Wednesday, and a verdict of found drowned was returned. . 

We beg to call the attention of our subscribers to a little News- 
paper, called " The Toum and Country Daily New^papef.^^ A copy 
being sent from London daily, Post Fret for One Penny a* week. 
But to enable this to be done, 6 or 1 2 subscribers must each dub 
their penny a week, receive their papers every day in one wrapper, 
and arrange with some person on the spot to deliver them separately 
to the members of the club. The paper being published -in the 
evening, arrives by the morning post of the following day. Apply 
to Mr. John Hawkins, 112, Strand. "W.C. Agent for this village| 
Mr. J. n. Adamson, National School 

A Cricket Club was formed in this village last May, compri^ng 
about 18 members. As no ground could be obtained near at hand, 
one has been hired at Kingscote. The distance, however, aeemt 
greatly to cool the ardour of our players, and should there be less 
zeal shown than at present, our friends will have to pay rather 
dearly for their would-be amusement. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

July 13 — Albert, son of George and Piety CoUett. 
„ Rosa Emma, daughter of ditto. 
„ Florence, daughter of John and Hannah Ball. 
27 — Ada Mary, daughter of Thomas and Emily Amelia H errett. 

MABEIAaB. 

July 25 — Lewis Lusty to Sarah Elizabeth Smith, both of Uley. 

Burials. 

July 20— Matilda Groves, of Bristol, aged 34 years. 
24— Frederick Charles Smith, aged 2 years. 
22 — ^John Smith, aged 78 years. 

ANYONE requiring a Young Girl as Nurserymaid ; or a Tery 
first-rate Nurserymaid or School-room Maid ; or a House and 
Parlour Maid in a small family ; or an uncertificated Teacher for a 
Girls' School, may apply to Miss Browne, Stout'a Hill, Uley, 
Dursley. 
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BERKELEY. 

The Bev. J. K. Humble, after a short stay of about two monibsy 
has left Berkeley to take the Curacy of Tynemouth, where he will 
ultimately have a District Church. 

Ou account of the absence of the Curate in charge, it was found 
impossible this year to carry out the Public Tea in connection with 
the Sunday School treat. This was much regretted by very naany 
who had long looked forward to the day. and had anticipated aa 
much pleasure as they had last year. It is fully intended that the 
Public Tea shall take place annually in future. 

The children of the Sunday Schools had their annual treat on 
Tuesday, August 12th. After tea in the School-room a procession 
was formed, and the children with their teachers walked through 
the town to the Mill Meadow, kindly lent for play by Lord 
Eitzhar()inge. The procession was headed by the drum and fife band, 
under the leadership of Mr. James, and looked gay and picturesque 
with the numerous flags and banners borne by the children. YarioaB 
games went on in the Mill Meadow till dusk, when all returned to 
the School-room, where the children sang some hymns, and received 
a bun each before separating for their homes. 

A very handsome Carve4 Oak Prayer-desk has been presented to 
the Church by Lady Fitzhurdinge This is a great addition to our 
Church furniture, for the old Prayer-desk was most unsightly and 
utterly unfit to be in our beautiful Chancel. 

We have great pleasure in announcing that the Hon. Eleanor 
Giflford is to be married in Berkeley Church, in i^ovember. Miss 
Gifford has beea so much at Berkeley, and has- come forward so 
kindly to sing at our concert in the Town Hall, that we are all 
interested in her future welfare, and especially glad that her 
wedding is to take place in our Parish Church. 

The Harvest Festival will take place about the end of September ; 
the services in the Church will be the earns as before, and the 
proceedings out of doo^s will probably be much the same. 

After some correspondence with the Secretary of the EdnoHtion 
Department about the large demand made for school accommodation, 
by the notice lately put upon the Church door, the following is the 
pith of the last letter received by the Bev. J. 1. Stackhouse : — 
<* The Berkeley* Schools may be cotisldered as providing accommo- 
dation for the elder children, especially the boys, of such parts of 
the tyihings as are near this Town, e,g, Newport and Hystneld in 
Alkington, and Ham Grseft ib Sam. The School at PnrtoUy if 
conducted as a Public El e ment ary School, wiH provide the aecommo* 
dation required by the notice to be supplied at Purton and Hahnore 
Green. If allowance is made for ^e elder children of part of 
Alkington going, to school iur Bst^ky, it is probable that a new 
School for 80 or 90 children at Wick will be sufficient. There 
remains only th^ hamlet of Bevington. My Lordd have no infor- 
mation as to what has been done at Hill ; but if school aooommodatioii 
is provided there, so far in excess of the requirements o£ the Parish, 
that there is room foe ^e children of B&ttli]$Con« find if the Managers 
are willing to receive such children into the School, their' Lordships 
are of opinion that a Separate School need not be •required st 
Bevington. I am to. request that you wiH loommunioate on this 
subject with the Managers of the Hill School, and inform their 
Lordships of the result." 

The Church wardens presented the Eev. H. de C. CoUyer with the 
Testimonial subscribed for by the parishioners on Friday, Aug. 1st. 
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It conedsted of a pane contaikiing thirfy-fliz 8overeig:n8. Mr. CoUyer 
has taken the Garaoj of Bromley in the North East of London. 

We earnestly hope that onr friends at Parton will do their best to 
support the Bazaar which is to take place in Berkeley Castle oh the 
24th of September. If it be as saccessfnl as it ought to be, a small 
District Church will be at last erected on the ground so generously 
giyen for the i>urpo8e by Lord !Fitzhardinge. The room at the 
Berkeley Arms is quite unfit for Public Worship, and, if the con- 
gregation, who now so regularly attend there, will only work 
heartily in the cause, they will at length succeed in getting the 
Church they have so long wanted. 

There is every probabUity that tho School Chapel at Wick will 
shortly be erected. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
June 29— Florence May, daughter of Charles Harman and Mary 

Martha Hadley, New Barn Farm. 
Aug. 3— Ellen, daughter of James and Ellen Pullen, Hook Street. 
7 — Henry George, son of Henry George and Louisa Virgo, 

Berkeley. 
17 — Thomas, son of Thomas and Emma Denning, Sanigar. 
„ Mary Jane, daughter of Joseph and Emma Jane Watts, 

Upper Wick. 
20— Albert, son of Martha Whitby, Oldminster. 
„ Lilian, daughter of Stephen Frederick and Maria Dowell, 

Wanswell. 
** Florence Adelaide, daughter of John and Sarah King, 
Berkeley, 

Marriagins. 
July 6 — Alick Chandler to Charlotte Wilkins, both of Sharpness 
Point. 
30— Joseph Leaman Wanswell, to Anne Tiley, Berkeley. 
Aug. 19 — Samuel Wathen, Berkeley, to Elizabeth Bailey, Newport. 

Burial. 
Robert Enight, aged 42 years. 

[Our death rate still continues extraordinarily low : out of a 
population of fully 5000 we had only one burial last month, and 
only one this month, that of Robert Elnight who died in Gloucester.] 

GOALEY. 

July 3 1st was the School Feast — a day of long anticipation to the 
children of the National and Sunday Schools. The weather was 
▼ery propitious, being very sunny but not sultry. Many friends 
were present from the neighbourhood, and joined* with the children 
in their sports. The children had their tea in the Vicarage Garden, 
and sat down in number 115. They afterwards went to an 
adjoining field, kindly lent by Mr. Henry Ind, and seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy the accustomed games. Many of their parents 
also engaged in cricket and quoits, and were much amused by the 
Tarious races of the children. The visitors and parishioners sat 
down to a good tea in the School-room, for which tickets had been 
issued a week previously. The room was tastefully decorated and 
the tables were arranged for the accommodation of 100 ; about 90 
were present. At 8 o'clock the bells summoned all to an Evening 
Service. The Church looked very pretty lighted up with candles, 
and a cross above the altar made of geraniums and whlj|^^.r^^^^{^v^Q[c 



colour to the cbancel. The Prayers were intoned by the Vicar, the 
First Lesson was read by the Rot. G. H. Bidding, the Second Lesson 
by the Be7. C. 0. Browne.. The Sermon was preached by the Ber. 
G. E. Haslam, Vicar of Frocester, and set forth the ralae of education 
based upon religious instruction, and the necessity of counteracting the 
present policy of the Government, whieh appeared to be to dis- 
courage the efforts of the Ghurch in teaching Ghurch principles in 
the very Schools the Ghurch had built and supported. A fine moon- 
light night enabled all to reach their homes in safety after a pleasant 
and happy day. 

The Glass-room will be ready for the reception of the children on 
the re-opening of the School after the harvest holidays, on Monday, 
September 8. 

GHURGH BEGISTEB. 
Baftisks. 
Aug. 3 — George Ernest, son of James and Mary Lord. 
15 — Bernard, son of Gharles and Hannah Hadley. 
Mabriaobs. 
Aug. 1 7 — ^Arthur Orlando Workman to Fanny Lewis. 

26 — AugUBtin Fielding, of All Saints, Eenaington, to Mary 
' Leonard. 



DUKSLEY. 

The narrow escape of the small house adjoining the Ghantry, in 
Long Street, from destruction by fire (which might have destroyed 
the Ghantry itself and other houses round it, had it not been pnt 
out) led to a requisition from a certain number of the Inhabitants 

• to the Bailiff, Mr. James Whitmore, to call a Public Meeting at the 
Town Hall, for the purpose of forming a Fire Brigade, who should 
be trained and capable of acting efficiently under such circumstances, 

' should thoy arise again. There has been in Dursley for many years 
past a small body of six men, who professed to be ready to work the 
Fire Engine when called up, and who have been accustomed to come 
round on May 29 in each year and make a collection for their own 
benefit. But it was felt that this number ought to be larger, and 
also that there should be some one intelligent Gaptnin of the body, 
whose orders the others would be bound to ohry In times of con- 
fusion, such as when a iire is raging, discipline is most needed. 
When every one is doing what is right in his own eyes, nothing is 

' done efficiently, and the beoefit of having a good Fire Engine, such as 
we have, is lost. The Meeting was held at the Town Hall on Friday 
last, August 29, and about 30 persons were present. Two of the six 

. firemen were present, from whose statement it appeared that one of the 
six was dead, and that of the other five there was no Gaptain or 
Ghiet Director, but that they acted together as best they could. It 
was unanimously decided that a Fire Brigade should be organized on 
a better footing without delay, and a Gommittee of five persons was 
appointed to make inquiries and proper arrangements for carrying 
out this object, and report to a future meeting. The Gommittee 
consisted of Messrs. T. Trewren Vizard, E. Box, H. Dawes, R. Gam, 
and C. Workman. 

The Annual Gollections were made at all the Services on Sunday, 
August 31, in behalf of the Diocesan Association, and the sum of 
£8. 138. 5d. was received. The sermon in the evening was preached 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Gloucester. The Association 
was formed about 15 years ago for the purpose of assisting Ghurch 
works in this Diocese. Its funds are employed in making Grants 
toward the following six objects : — 
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DREAM PICTURES. 
XV. — 9. 
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Bream ^ittnxtsi. 

A LITTLE child, hands meekly 'Mid death and judgment! put Bfi»* 

folded— storms, 

Light beaming from soft, dove-like All hosh'd, all still'd at Heaven-gate, 

eyes — Long-parted sire and child once moie 

lispt forth a prayer to Him who Meeting, in spirit-commune zeat. 

moulded Ere wafted from that silent shore 

The earth, the seas, the azure skies ! To regions of the ransomed blest. 
A father's fingers fondly move 

Through marvel - wealth of golden The jasper throne ! the countless throng 

hair«- Of saints with amaranth crowns, star- 

A gaze of yeaniing, tenderest love, blended — 

Rests on that child, so young, so fair! Soul-stirring strain of seraph sonp — 

A gQeot honse-a dwken'd room- ' ^^"f^^'^' "^ ^"^^'^ 

Thelabo^ingof the difficult breath- ^^ floating through the measoKles. 

A sense of dreanness and gloom— snheres uic«iu.««w« 

* ?.^n^^^',w^?iS!fi tV^ ' ^~«> ''"'^»B earth-born doubt. 

A fair young girl, with tearful eyes, driven 

Claspsalovedfathe.'schiUcoldhjnd; p^yer^^^ftom Time'. Twush'd 

Storms sweep athwart the Starless skies, ^ ^^^ •«««« 

And winter reigns o'er aU the land! Wed with the triumph-hymna of 

A strange, weird world of shadowy Heaven. 

forms, H^MBT Wabbttbtox, 

The mystic intermediate state 




|HERE were once two old friends. They had been friends, 
and had lived with each other, ever since thej were bom. 
The chief thonght of each was how best to help the other; 
and till the miserable time I am going to write about, no 
disagreement of anj kind had ever happened between them. 
One was slightly less clever than the other, but the more clever one 
serer prided himself on the fact, and the oilier seemed to feel no infe- 
riority. They had no independent wishes or interests. WhateTer 
«ne ddd, the other was pretty sure to be helping him ; or, at any rate, 
WM sore to be ready at the slightest call of his friend. 

Yon will begin to be quite sure now that they were hnsband and 
wife. No : nor yet brother and sister, nor father and son, nor mother 
and daughter. They were just Mr. Highthand and Mr. Lefthand. 

Only think how sad, that two who had lain together in the same 
cradle, and doubled themselves up like two little pink shells by the 
same two little pink cheeks, — who had crawled together on the same 
ioor, who had fingered up their sums together in schoolboy days — 
* 2 and 3 make 5, 5 from 8 leaves 3 ' — Ah 1 what had they not done 
together ? Feasting and fighting, riding and rowing : but it was to 
be so no longer. One evil day, as they lay idly od the lap, Mr. left- 
hand rose and spoke :«— 

' I have been thinking that I really do not see why I should hold 
this second-rate position. Why did you ofifer yourself to Lord Henry 
just now, when he called, without giving me the least chance ? And, 
indeed, why do you always present yourself to the notice of friends 
before I can even rise ? I never have had an opportunity of crossing 
palms vrith any one since babyhood, and then they always scolded me 
lor it Besides, I do not see why you should always hold the whip^ 
2 
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The Strike. 



and leave me only the reins. ' I don't see why you should hare the 
knife, and I only the fork. I don't see why you should pick and 
choose and gather the flowers, and I only hold them. I don't see why, 
when there is a child to he stroked, or a hahy to he chucked under the 
chin, or a guinea to he given, or any gracious deed to he done, why you 
are to have all the credit of it I don't see why you are to have the 
paint-hrush and make all those grand pictures ; and people say, '< I see 
the hand of a master in that, and that," and they mean you ; and I am 
only to poke my thumh through a palette till it is perfectly numb with 
cold many a time , holding a great stick, too, to embarrass me more. 
If we clasp each other, and our thumbs are allowed to meet on equal 
terms, you are discontented if you have not the uppermost finger all the 
way. in short, I am quite tired of your domineering temper, and I wish 
for an entire dissolution of any kind of partnership or engagement we 
may have fallen into. I wish to live for and by myself, and to he quite 
independent of you for the future. I have not come to the decision 
suddenly; it has been long on my mind, and I have thoroughly consi- 
dered it, and I believe that I am acting wisely in thus following the 
dictates of my own will. There is, I find, affcer careful examination, 
no reason for the state of things that has grown up between us. Great 
and learned doctors say that there is absolutely no difierence between 
us in make, shape, temper, power, or disposition. If I had started it 
at first I might have been exactly in your position : -all you do I might 
have done with equal ease, and you might (though you are a Right- 
hand) have heen the second-rate person I have begun to find myself to 
he : though even then you would have had the world treat me with 
scorn. 

< There is absolutely no difference in our structure. Dissect the 
one and you have dissected the other. If anything, it is / who have 
the advantage there; for it used to be conmionly known that there was 
a vein which went direct from my third finger to the heart, and that 
that was the reason why the wedding-ring is always placed on the left 
hand. But I wish to take no un&ir advantage of you, and confess that 
I firmly believe that now all the veins go direct to the heart, whether 
of the right hand or of the left hand. Happily, this old state of things 
has given me the one proiM distinction which I wear, have worn, aiui 
AaQ always wear, whether I belong to a queen or to a cottager, of 
carrying the plain gold ring ; which has an honour and glory in it, a 
beauty and a saoredness, a sweetness — yes, and a splendour, too— 
beyond the finest ring of gems that mortal goldsmith ever worked : for 
is not the heavenly Worker called on to make it, as He alone can make 
it, into a real wedding-ring? 

^ But 1 am getting excited, sad that is not much in my way, though 
yon indulge in it to a large extent. The simple fact which I wish 
to state is, that I am as good as you are; and for the future we will 
act for ourselves, without either compelling service from the other, or 
even asking, or wishing, or suggesting such service in any way.' 

Mr. Lefthand bowed gracefully, for him, as he was not in practice, 
and sank a little exhausted on the lap again. 

Hr. Bighthand rose, with every mark of surprise and concern, grief, 
and even indignation also ; all of which he was so well able to express. 

' My dear friend 1* be said^ < mine ancient fidend ! and has it come to 

8 
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TheStrOe. 



this ? Have we liyed so long together, heen so part and parcel of each 
other, that at last we do not even know what we owe to each other? 
Alas I alas I I have heard of snch things in the world. Bat I will 
not talk of it. I must, in jnstice to myself, though, answer a few of 
yonr accusations — show you, in a few cases, how utterly you are mis- 
taken as to who has the hardest work or the least pleasant For in- 
stance: if I have the stroking and commending of the good small 
hoys, who but I, at the command of some sensible mother, have the 
whipping, till I tingle, of the naughty four-year-olds ? Would I not 
rather that she preached them a sermon, and told them '' we ought all 
to be good always," and then sent them to Coventry to think aboat it 
for a week ? If I do have the pleasure of wielding tiie painter's brash, 
do I not also have the labour of holding the author*8 pen ? Do I not 
have to drive it on and on till I ache and cramp, tiU daylight fades 
into lamplight, and lamplight pales into dawn ? It may be a pleasare 
to work, but it is a pleasure to rest, too. And, pray, who takes most 
of the resting, you or I ? Then am I not always kmd to you ? Do I 
not always put your glove on for you before I attend to my own ? My 
dear friend, shi^e hands and have done with it. You won't? Wel^ 
so it must be, then. Good morning.* 

* Good morning.' And the conversation was over. 

But Mr. Righihand went on to himself : — ' Poor old fellow ! he 
certainly does not know himself. A poor ignorant, half-informed, half- 
capable person 1 How will he do without me, I wonder 1 though I 
shall get on very well without him, I daresay ; and shall certainly not 
be the first to cry, << Hold, enough 1" Why, what can he do ? He 
can very seldom even snuff a candle 1 If he did offer himself to the 
Lord Henries he certainly would not be well received, though they 
might politely conceal their feelings. He do without me, indeed I I 
can do without him, I have no doubt, but — — * And Mr. Righthand 
shnt up and struck his fist, with some emphasis, on the table. He 
seemed to have quite forgotten the sensible remarks he had bat a 
minute before addressed to his neighbour. 

Difficulties began early next morning. * Did that clock strike six 
or seven ? Must light a match and see.* Light a match 1 that is easy 
to say; but if you Hve in a wise house, where only safety-matches are 
allowed, how are you to do it with no one to hold the box ? The knees 
will , and so they did : but a spark fell as the match lighted (as one 
so often does), and down on the carpet the light must be thrown while 
the spark was put out. It only left a small round hole in the night- 
gown. Another is struck. ' Beven o'clock I why, it is eight 1 ' Oat 
of bed — ^into the tub — out again, was the work of two minutes. Sponges 
and towels and brashes, buttons and coat-sleeves, all well accomplished 
by the two hands workbg separately and quickly, each being fufnished 
with duplicates as usuaL < Hurrah I there would be plenty of time— 
the *bu8 would be caught— only the tie to do V Only the tie 1 Did 
you ever reckon without your host? — ^which, I suppose, means, thoagh 
I never thought what was the exact meaning before, that a bill of vexy 
different size would appear in that case from what would have done if 
yoa had waited for his help. Only the tie 1 Has any one ever tried to 
tie the tie with only one hand ? Teeth and knees were of no use hereu 
Female assistance even had to be sought, and every one knows what 
4 
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the result would be : for what woman can ever make a tie look as if she 
had not tied it, if she has ? Happy for the unhappy owner that he 
was in a hurry, and could not waste time in lamentations about it. 

The breakfast,-*weU, luckily our hands do not swallow our break- 
fast : we can do that anyhow. The servant helped on the boots, and 
the hands had no objection to supply thick bread and butter and cofifee 
respectively: the tgg^ of course, was given up. And I may say here, 
that the eating a boiled egg remained a difficulty to the end of the 
chapter. 

So ' the Office ' was reached, and day-books and ledgers, and many 
other big books, were written in all the morning. We do not want 
two hands to hold a pen. We do not : but did it ever strike you that 
we must have two hands to write a letter ? — ^at least it is very difficult 
to do it without. All the available paper-weights, and sizpennyworth 
of halfpence besides, were not enough to hold the paper comfortably, 
especiaUy when the pen became at afi energetic. So at luncheon-hour 
lAi. Righthand went to an organist of his acquaintance, and he kindly 
lent him the little leaden bar he used at the organ to keep his music 
open. This was convenient during office-hours, but was not convenient 
to carry about to mart and market^ or home, or whoever a note or 
scrap of writing might be demanded of Mr. Righthand. It certainly 
was very annoying. And there, all' the time, lay Mr. Lefthand in the 
pocket, or behind the back, or anywhere out of use; stirring the fire, or 
catching a fly now and then, but quite out of reach whenever he was 
wanted to assist Mr. Righthand. ' Ah,' thought the latter, snapping 
his fingers viciously, ^ won*t I make him pay for this when my time 
comes I Only let us get out of the office, and then I am free.* 

Alas ! alas I offiee-houn ended, and the day ended ; and this wa» 
how a spectator described part of a scene he was at that evening - *-* 
' Oh, first the man stumbled, or missed his hold somehow, I think; 
then the wheel was over his arm and back again, and the horse seemed 
absolutely to dance upon his hand 1 Oh, that poor Righthand 1 they 
say it was taken off the same night t * 

Where is the old gardener creeping to, with such a downcast face, 
and so often brushing his cuff over his eyes ? Where is he going this 
Tery eariy hour, even earlier than usnal ? It is scarcely light. He i» 
canying a small brown-paper parcel, and he creeps up to the church- 
yard, and he buries it there very reverently with many a sob and groan; 
and then he sits down on a grave, and cries like a child for his young 
master's accident, and for tluit young wife, only brought home a few 
months before. But he never would tell where he ha^^ laid that dear 
right hand ; and it was well so. 

Many weeks the old gardener worked dolly at his beds, with no 
accustomed voice to come and chatter about new roses or cabbages. At 
last he was able to ofifer a flattering welcome to the taU, pale, shawled-up 
form, which he was called on to draw gently about in a Bath-chair. 
Oh, so gently 1 the first day it was only out and in again. The move- 
ment, the strange out-of-door sights, were too much, and, almost 
crying, the invalid was tenderly led in again. But soon the little drive 
was enjoyed ; presently, leaning the left hand heavily on a walking- 
stick, the master would creep out to the old man, and sitting by would 
feebly watch his spade, or his hoe * but it was long before they ex* 
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changed many words. The heart of each was so fall of the 
thing, bat neither coald speak on it. 

Long, long Lefthand had nothing to do but to rest, to think, and 
to grieye ; for all was done for both of them by tender, gold-bonnd 
fingers. Still he watched eagerly and earnestly for any and ereiy b'ttle 
service he conld do in place of his poor friend. Perhaps the bitterest 
moment was when they were slowly driven in an easy carriage to church, 
there to return thanks for the recovery of the master ; and as he knelt 
and raised by habit both arms, as though he would clasp his two hands, 
Lefthand fell helpless and alone across his face I Ah 1 

' Not to understand a treasure's worth 
Till Time has stolen away the slighted good, 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 
And makes the world the wilderness it is.' 

Many months are passed. Youthful spirits make merriment out 
of everything ; and when the box from London arrived, containing an 
ugly iron hook, and a queer fork or two, and other strange preparations, 
there was but a momentary paleness, a shudder, and a short struggle 
again with the blessed spirit Resignation, and master was exhibiting 
his clever hook, and carrying baskets of apples— -< one in each hand/ 
be said, as gardener gathered them. 

Lefthand treated his ugly neighbour with the greatest respect and 
consideration. He was only too happy to assist him with the reina, 
though he had also the once-coveted whip to manage. He was inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to learn the use of the knife, when the hook 
retired and made way for the fork. All the hand-shaking was indeed 
now his, but he did not at all enjoy it as he had expected to do. Be* 
sides the forcible reminder it was to him of the late sad occurrences, 
he felt he did it very awkwardly, and the feeling was increased by 
seeing that he made every one else feel awkward. 

He and the paper- weight* wrote the letters, but he was mortified to 
hear his master make jokes to his correspondents afterwards, asking 
them if they had got their letter ' in no sort of hand,' and whether 
they had guessed whom it came from? 

Bat sometimes came good, grand thoughts. ^ '< I believe in the 
resurrection of the body." Poor maimed, maimed man I as long as I 
live on this earth, a wonder and a remark to my neighbours. Bat not 
maimed there! Wherever the old man has laid tiiat hand, it will 
come : it, gloriously changed, will join the body gloriously changed 1 
I shall feel again tiie warm clasp of my own two hands — oh, new and 
strange, where all will be n6w and strange !' 

*■ I believe in the resurrection of the body.* Thanks be to God for 
that piece of the Creed 1 J. E. 0. F. 
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LATE, late! so late! and dark the No light! so late! and dark and cbiD 

night, and chill ! the night ! 

Ltte, late ! so late 1 bat we can enter Oh, let na in, that we may find the 

still.— light!— 

Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter Too late, too late ! ye oaxmot enter 

now! now! 

Ko light had we — for that we do Have we not heard the Bridegroom is 

repent i so sweet? 

And learning this, the Bridegroem will Ob, let us in, though late, to kiss His 

relent— feet ! — 

Too late, too late I ye cannot enter No, no, too late! ye cannot enter now I 

now ! Tenhysos. 




BY SAMUEL B. JAMBS, M.A. YICAB OF NOBTHMARST^i^, BUCKS, 

^ CucuUua nonfacit monachwn,' 
[COWL does BOt make a monk.' So that monks were 
highly esteemed, and the term monk was once upon a time 
a term of good estimation and respect. It is used now-a- 
dajs sometimes, and by some people, as a term of reproach ; 
and the thing which it denotes is far less necessary and 
fitted for the present day than it was for the times in which monks 
and monasteries were the physicians and hospitals for poor people es- 
pecially, and for all comers generally. The monks had higher duties 
than medical attendance to discharge, but that, and alms-giving, and 
other nsefttl acts of Christian charity, was one of their regular works 
ftnd pursuits. There were then no ' liberal and learned professions/ 
all skill and learning being centred in and almost confined to the monka. 
Wonderful are the parchments those laborious men iUuminated with 
patient and skilful hand, and wonderful were many other of their works 
of which the memory and sometimes the evidences still remain. 

And these monks wore cowls or hoods. Every one knows the 
flower called monkshood, dork blue, hooded, helmet-like. That is just 
such a hood or cowl as the monks used to wear over their heads. 
Clergymen wear it over the surplice down their backs in these days, 
and it is sometimes crimson, sometimes white, sometimes regular 
monkshood blue, and sometimes of other colours. It will go over the 
head very well ; and on a wet day, in taking a funeral, a clergyman 
here and there will put his university hood over his head, as the monks 
did, and there he is, a monk of the olden time. 

But this hood did not make the monk. There were monks who 
were not so holy and obedient to rule as they might have been, and 
who, because they wore the monkish cowl, thought they ought to be 
regarded as respectfully as others who kept the monkish piety and 
self-denial. And also there were impostors of another kind, not bad 
monks, but no monks, who assumed a dress they had no right to wear. 
Bobbers and profligates wore a cowl as a disguise now and then to 
creep into houses and do violence, robbery, and wrong. Satan himself 
may put on the garb of an angel of light, and bad men of satanic 
•pint would put on the garb of holy monks for wicked purposes. 

Hence, and from the bad lives of mere professional monks, came the 
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proverb. People were as shrewd then as they are now, and so wen 
their sayings as shrewd as onrs. Terribly fearful they were of saying 
much to the faces of the monks f who, whether bad, good, or indifferent, 
had great power; but when the hypocritical monk's back was tnmed, 
then the Saxon churl, and Norman soldier, and English yilleine, would 
begin to reUeye themselves of their secret opinions abont Father 
Patrick or whomsoever else the cowl had covered. 

Not that they spoke Latin. Why no, the bishops and nobles them- 
selves often conM not do that. It was as mnch as some of them could 
do to read and write English, without troubling about Latin. But the 
sayings of the common folk got wind, and there were sly monarchs, 
such as King Henry Beauclerc, and sly scholars, such as I know uot 
who, that would put the pith of the Anglo-Saxon or Norman proverb 
into a scholarly Latin binding, and then it would go on its travels, like 
Gulliver, into all sorts of places, and people who did not know Latin 
would yet come to know the proverb, and its interpretation, till at last 
it would become as familiar as if it were English, and poor people 
would say of bad monks and sham monks :— 

' Ah, yes I he's got that cowl over his head, and he thinks he can 
do anything; but he*s a bad man, and not a real monk. CucuUus turn 
/adt fiuMiacAtfm, I've heard say.' 

There are a great many wholesome applications to this proverb. 
Some poor, and, I grieve to say, half-tipsy, men were discussing, fifteen 
years ago, what constituted ' the aristocracy,' and one of their com- 
panions, not a poor man, but a rich, vulgar man, who had amassed 
money without gathering refinement or culture, or any most distant 
approach thereto, replied, ' Why, mon, toiVe th' aristocracy, we as 'as 
lots o' money.' But money does not make aristocracy any more than 
a cowl makes a monk, or (to slick to the Latin) any more than OucuUus 
/adi manachum. 

Again fine feathers do not make fine birds. I know the proverb 
says they do, but the proverb says it mockingly. It does not say in 
sober earnest, that 'fine feathers make fine birds.' If it did, it would 
not be true; but it does not. It says it with such sarcasm as to mean 
just the reverse. Some silly young girl, who, having lately left the Sun- 
day School, ought to know better, is dressed up like a peacock; and her 
neighbours make remarks about her. * Isn't Emily Dobbs fine to-day?* 
says somebody to the others that were smiling as she went sailings 
past. * Aye, aye, fine indeed, fine feathers make fine birds, don't 'em, 
neighbour Firmin?' And a sally of anything but respectful laughter 
shows that the villagers at Caxbury do not think that fine feathers make 
fine birds. And the villagers are right, not in that indulgence of the 
loud laugh that shows the vacant mind, though in their case it is any- 
thing but a vacant mind, but right in their light estimation of < fine 
feathers,' that is, of gaudy and unbecoming dress. Emily Dobbs is^not 
a finer bird in reality, not of more importance, nor of lugher standing, 
nor of greater estimation, but of far less, than if she kept to what befits 
her character, her station, and her parents' wishes. Fine feathers no 
more make really fine, birds than a cowl makes a monk, than CueuUus 
facit numachum. 

Nor, again, does blustering talk make a bold soldier. Many m 
man, and boy too, says what he has done, and what he can do, in loud- 
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Toiced proclamation. Who does not remember the boy that said at 
school, with head erect and fiery tongue, that the master had * better 
not touch vie, I can tell him,' and on turning round and seeing the 
master behind him, very properly begged his master's pardon, and put 
his bluster in his pocket for a time? iSo is it with the man who talks 



loudly before the battle, that boasts himself when he puts on his 
armour instead of waiting till, victorious and having given proof of 
better stuff than boasting, h^ takes it off. A red coat and a swagger- 
ing gait do not make a soldier any more than Cucullus facit mona- 
chum. 

For there are such things as wolves in sheep's clothing. Holy 
Scripture appeals, in saying this, to our common experience and ob- 
servation. There were bad men in good monks' attire in former 
days, and there are still wolves in skins of sheep and lambs. This 
teUs us, doubtless, to beware of others, but it tells us also to take heed 
to ourselves. If, , for example, we meet our neighbour No. 1 with a 
a smile and a handshake of warmest welcome, see we to it that we do not 
ge and say to our neighbour No. 2 anything unfriendly about No. 1 . For 
a smile and a handshake do not make friendship. A staunch word behind 
the slandered back is more like true friendship. Tliere is a saying in 
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this same Latin tongue which runs over with wise sayings, of whidi 
the English is, ' A true friend is tested in a doubtful matter.' That 
is to say, if you get into trouble, and the world shakes its head at yeu 
without cause, then comes the time for you to see what makes fnaadr 
ship, and what is only the outside cowl of friendship. When the son 
shines and fortune smiles, as the saying is, then ereiybody is smiliDg 
too, and the world is pleasant as pleasant can be. But thjat does not 
make friendship any more than the cowl makes the good monk 

What really did make the monk was his obedience, his poTertj, his 
holiness, his sincerity, and other such consistencies, added upon his 
formal and due admission to the fraternity he belonged to. Then came 
his cowl. That was all well enough, a part of his uniform and pro- 
fession. But it did not make him what he was. There are essential 
parts of a character, parts, that is, which if you take away, the char- 
acter is altered altogether; and there are not essential parts. The 
cowl or hood was a mere sign of monkery, and the monk was a monk 
when he took it off as truly as when he wore it on. The hood did 
not make the monk* 




B7 DENHAU BOWS KORMAH, VIOAB OF HIDDLET0N-B7-WIBBJWOBTH. 

The Monastic Orders, — III. The Cisterciane, 

the troubled and unsettled years of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, a.d. 800-1000, the strict rule of life which had 
been drawn up by St. Benedict for the menks of his Order 
was gradually relaxed. In some monasteries the standard 
set up by the master was far too high to be reached, and 
upon various pleas dispensations of the rule^ were constantly g^ranted. 
The well-known and rigid piety of the founder and the earlier mem- 
bers for a long time sustained Uie popularity of the Benedictines; but 
when faults and failings of later monks became known to the laity, who 
made no profession of peculiar devotion to God, there were nomeroos 
expressions of discontent. 

But though the state of many of the religious houses had thus 
grown into such unsavoury repute, there was at that time so much real 
need for these homes of learning — these centres of religious life — ^that 
rather than allow them to decay and perish, wise, holy, strong-minded 
men determined, from time to time, to reform them, and, if possible, 
to revive the love of study and prayer among those who had devoted 
themselves to such a life. That which was becoming to a monk, and 
pleasant in the eye of God, and useful to the Church, was retsoned. 
That which was unprofitable and unbecoming was to be cast away. 
That which had even the appearance of evil was to be avoided wiUi 
utmost care. Very bold, stem, and firm, were some of these Reformers; 
and little pity had they for the follies and weaknesses of the inmatffs of 
the cloister. A quaint old English historian, writing his account of these 
numerous efforts to amend the lives of monks and make them such men 
as they professed to be, thus puts the matter: — * Now as mercers, when 
their old stuffs begin to tire in sale, refresh them with new names to 
make them more vendible; so, when the Benedictines waxed stale in the 
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world, the same Order was set forth in a new edition corrected and 
amended.' It is quite true, as Fuller states, that there are a number of 
Orders all springing from the parent Benedictine rule ; but it must be 
remarked that each separate name given is a fresh testimony on behalf 
of the earnest desire there was that the rule of life designed by 
St. Benedict should be obserred and adhered to. 

One of these attempts to ' refine the drossy Benedictines,* was made 
by Robert de Molesme. This man was of noble birth, and at a very 
early age (15) was receiyed into a monastery. The manner of life led 
at this first religious house did not suit his ascetic turn of mind, and 
long did he sear(£ for a monastery in which the laws were sharp enough 
to satisfy his yearnings. In the end, he joined a congregation at 
Molesme, in the diocese of Langres, in the north-east of France ; and 
here lor a time, as head of tlie house, he enforced with utmost rigour 
the original rule of St. Benedict. This exact and punctual observance, 
enforced with unflinching zeal, was too much for the monks ; they urged 
the differences of climate and situation as excuses for neglects, and 
refused to obey their abbot. Robert, discorering that his labours were 
likely to be in vain, with the consent of Hugh of Lyons, the Pope*< 
legate, withdrew from Molesme. 

In the year a.d. 1098, Robert, with about twenty followers, set out 
to found a new heme. This company took a fancy to a wild and barren 
spot at Gisterdum, or Oiteaux, not far from the town of Dijoa In a 
little while this band of holy men — the founders, the originators of the 
far-famed < Cistercian Order ' — obtained from the Duke of Burgundy a 
tract of land whereon they might build a home and pasture their cattle. 
Robert had not been at Cistercium many months when he was sum* 
moned back to Molesme. The young society was now left to the 
guidance of Abbot Alberic, who drew up a set of rules for his monki. 
On the death of Alberic, an Englishman, named Stephen Harding, sue* 
eeeded as abbot, and he added fresh regulations, which obtained the 
sanction of the Pope, and became known under the title of the ' Charter 
of Love.' 

By the authority of Oalixtus a special dress was worn by the Cis- 
tereiaii monks,' which was to be made, says an old chronicler, 'in 
aceordtiMe with a pattern which Alberic, the second abbot of the Order, 
had been shown in a vision by the Blessed Virgin Mary, and from a 
white cloth fabric' 

The utmost simplicity of food was to be used, as may be imagined 
whfen it is stated that one of the rules was that only a single meal daily 
was to be taken between September and Easter. Their homes were 
always to be chosen in retired and waste places, such as those described 
by QoMsmith in his poem, Tlie Hermit : — 

< Far in a wilderoess obscure 

The lonely mansion lay ; 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor 
And strangers led astray.' 

It would appear that these monks of Citeaux — these Cistercians-^ 
were so wondeinfully exact in their lives and so austere in their deTO* 
tiOQB that for some years they were not increased in numbers. 

* The scrip, with herbs and fhiit supplied, 
And water from the spring/ 
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was too hard a fare to attract men to the ranks of the fraternity. By- 
and-by, however, Stephen Harding was to see a result of his mtiring 
labonrs, his unceasing prayers. The little community in their secla- 
sion was one day surprised by the appearanoe of a large company of 
more than thirty men, who came under the influence of Bernard to 
seek an admission*. Bernard (or, as he is generally called, St. Bernard), 
bom at Fontaines, near Dijon, a.d. 1091, had been trained by a holy 
mother, Alice or Aletha, and early in life, in a retired chapel, had 
' poured out his heart like water before the sight of God,' and givea 
himself up to God*s service for life. Having prevailed on his hroUiers, 
father, and sister, and others, to give up the world and join him, Ber- 
nard with his company set out for Citeaux, drawn to that monastery 
by the reports of the holy and devoted lives of its inmates. The anival 
of this large number was welcome ; but now the cloisters of GHeanx 
were so full that other homes were needed. In a.d. 1113 Bernard 
arrived; in that samQ year one company went eut and founded a settle- 
raent at La Fert^. In II 14 another band established a home at 
Pontigny. In 1115 another society took up its abode at Morimond. 

The Cistercians having now commenced in earnest to send forth 
from the parent house at Citeaux bands of holy men, in the latter end 
of A.D. 1115 parted with a company under the lead of St. Bernard, who 
was to prove one of the most renowned and illustrious members of tiie 
Order. This congregation came, after a time of search, unto a deserted 
spot which had been in former years the resort of a gang of rebben, 
and went by the name of Vallis Absinthialis — The Valley pf Woim- 
wood. Here a settlement was made in this unpromising, uninviting 
wilderness, which, under the more pleasing tiUe of Clara Vallis, or 
Oairvaux, or Bright Valley, has become known as the scene of the 
labours of one of ^e most noted men of any period^ 

At the eariy age of twenty-five St. Bernard found himself Abbot 
of Clairvaux ; and everything which an abbot ought to be he aeems to 
have striven after, with untiring zeal. He prayed sjtanding tiU he 
became famt and exhausted. Though of a weak and frail conatitatMO, 
he laboured in the fields and woods with his monks till he fell — ^looking 
in his work, as one record of hii life has it, ' as if a lamb were yoked to 
the plough and compelled to drag it' HiB charitiee were abondant^ pro- 
viding, among other outlays, food for nnmbers of poor during a fimune io 
Burgundy. His studies, and more especially of the Word of God, were 
severe and long-continucKi. It is hardly to be wondered at if, under the 
control and direction of such an uncommon abbot as St. B«niard, the 
Cistercian Order rapidly increased in numbers, wealth, and oonsider- 
ation. The monastery of Clairvaux, though its inmates had to IWe 
upon ' porridge made of beech-leaves, with no other seasoning but what 
was given to it by hunger or the love of God,' was reeorted to by 
hundreds who were unable to gain an admission, and was regarded as 
the very model of such homes. Pope Innocent XL, a.d. 1181, visited 
this Cistercian home at Clairvaux when Bernard was abbot; and 
so well-pleasing in his eyes were these ' poor in Christ,' that he granted 
to Clairvaux and to the whole Cistercian Oriet spiMsial exemptioDS 
and peculiar privileges. The mean chapel with its bare walls, the refeo- 
toiy or dining-room with its earthen floor, the coarse food, the scant 
clothing, these were no hindrances to men of high birth — erea 
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A CItTBBCUH. 
(rBOK DUODALE'8 ' WABWICK8HIRI.') 

royalty in the person of Henry, the king's brother, asking tor mem- 
bership among the monks, lliere was a special charm which drew 
men, a charm described in a few words by St. Bernard himself, and 
whic^ have thns been translated by Wordsworth : — 

* Here man more purely lives; less oft doth iall : 
Mere promptly rises ; walks with nicer tread ; 
More safely rests ; dies happier ; and gains withal 
A brighter crown.* 

In a short time, chiefly through the wonderful repute of St. Ber- 
nard, the Cistercian Order became most popular in every country in 
Europe. France supplied many homes, and detachments soon found 
settlements in Engluid and Germany. During the time of St Bor- 
is 
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nard, a.d. 1115-1153, as many as one hundred and sixty branch houses 
had been founded, and within a hundred years it is reckoned that there 
were as Hiany as Uuree thousand monasteries inhabited by monks of this 
Order. 

These strict, austere, abstemious Cistercians — or Bemardines, as ihey 
were sometimes called, after the great light of the Order — ^were intro- 
duced into England a yeiy few years after the foundation at Citeauz. 
In the year 1128 William Qiffard, who had been chancellor to three 
successiye monarchs — ^William I., William XL, and Henry I., and at 
length was consecrated Bishop of Winchester — ^invited orer some Cister- 
cians, and built for them a home at Waverley, in Surrey. An&ther 
early and liberal patron of the Order in England was William TEp^, 
who encouraged a company to come north and settle down at Bievacdx 
in Yorkshire. 

Besides these two earlier homes, the Cistercians had numerous 
branch-houses in yarious parts of England, such as Wobum, Fumess, 
Fountains, Kirkstall, Tintem,'Backland, Bindon, whose rains now teU 
what men of mark these monks must haye been. 

Though the Cistercians were bound by rule to be in strict obedi* 
ence to bishops, yet they do not seem to haye been careful in their con- 
duct to kings. Speed in his history giyes an instance of want of loyaltj. 
King John had just been present at the funeral of St. Hugh at lin- 
coln, by which act the historian supposes great humility was shown; he 
then goes on with these obseryations, pp. 537-8, — *• Yet here thekin^ 
rested not to giye proof in so great a height of his lowly mind, and then 
benigne (howeyer afterwards ayerted) to the Clergie ; when twelve 
Abbots of the Cisteaux Habit (whose whole Order had displeased him, 
by refusing to giye Ayde towards his great payment of thirtie thousand 
pounds), came now to Lincolne, and all prostrate at his feete, crayed his 
gracious fayour, for that his Forresters had driyen out (for so the King 
had giyen command) of his Pastures and Forrests iJl their Cattell, 
wherewith themselyes and Christ's poors were sustained. The King 
touched with remorse att so yenerable a troope of Suppliants (though so 
great offenders), commanded them to rise, who were no sooner up, bat 
the King, inspired with t)iyine Grace, fell flat on the ground before them, 
desiiang pardon, adding that hee not onely admitted them to his loye, 
and their Beasts to his Pastures (a speciall fayour which kings had 
granted that Order) but would also build an Abbey for men of their sort 
(if they would desighe some choice seat), wherein himself meant to be 
enshrined. Neither did he promise th^ more than he perfonnedy nor 
were those wylie '' Humiliatea " regardless of choosing a delicate plot for 
the purpose, where hee built a go^ly Abbey of their Order, deseryedly 
for the pleasance of the place named Beaulieu, and of rich Beyenue and 
exceedinge Piiyiledge. But this Cisteaux dis-Order was not alone, 
either in those shamefull indignities or gamefiill attonements.* 

This Order has giyen to the Church many men of learning, and has 
furnished her with popes, cardinals, bishops, and missionaries. For m 
long time it was the most popular Order in Europe, and had a large 
■hare of power in deciding the numerous questions which harassed and 
perplexed the public mind. But after three centuries' prosperity there 
same a time of weakness and decay. At the Council of Pisa, held 
In March 1409, there was a pubUc complaint made of the members ol 
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the Cistercian Order, that they were sadly wanting in those yirtnes 
which their mies enjoined Bohert Hallam, bishop of Salisbarj, who 
had been sent over bj Henry IV. to the Council, made the charge 
against the Order, and the only answer which came from the head of the 
Order— -the Abbot of Ctteanx — was, that this falling away was caused by 
the contentions and distractions of the times. 

Various efforts were made to reform the Order and to regain for it 
its old power and fame, but about the year 1500 there were so many 
diTisions amongst the members that in Spain, Italy, and Germany, there 
was a complete breaking up of the old Order, with its annual chapters 
under the presidency of the Abbot of Citeaux. Not many years after 
came its suppression under Henry VIII. in England. There were 
houses of Cistercians for two more centuries in France ; but these were 
swept away in the great Beyolution in a.d. 1789. 
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OH, come you from the Indies? and, 
soldier, can yon tell 
Anght of the gallant 90th, and who are 

safe and well f - 
soldier, say my son is- safe (for no- 
thing else I care). 
And you shall have a mother's thanks 
—shall have a widow's prayer I * 

*0h, I've oome from the Indies, I've 

jnst come from the war, 
And well I know the 90th, and gallant 

lads they are : 
Wnm colonel down to rank and file, I 

know my comrades well, 
And news I've brought for you, mother, 

your Robert bade me telL' 

'And do yon know my Bohert now! 

oh, tm me, tell me tme— 
soldier, tell me word for word all 

that he said to yon ! 
His very words — my own boy's words— 

O tell me every one ! 
Ton Utile know how dear to his old 

mother is my son ! ' 

'Through Havelock's fights andmarches 

the 90th were there; 
In all the gallant 90th did your Bobert 

did his share; 
Twice he went into Lucknow, untouched 

by steel or ball; 
And yon may bless yoor God, old dame, 

that brought him safe through all.' 

' Oh, thanks unto the living God that 
heard his mother's prayer. 

The widow's cry that rose on high her 
only son to spare I 



O bless'd be God, that tnmed from him 
the sword and shot away !— 

And what to his old mother did my 
darling bid you say ? ' 

' Mother, he saved his colonel's life, and 

bravely it was done ; 
In the despatch they told it all, and 

named and praised your son : 
A medal and a pension's his; good luck 

to him I say ; 
And he has not a comrade bat will wish 

him well to-day.' 

'Kow,soldier, blessings on your tongue \ 

husband, that you knew 
How well our boy pays me this day for 

all that I've gone th4t>agh ; 
All I have done and borne for him the 

long years since you're dead 1 
But, soldier, tell me how he looked, 

and all my Bobert said.' 

< He's bronzed, and tanned, and bearded, 

and you'd hardly know him, dame : 
We've made your boy into a man, but 

still his heart's the same ; 
For often, dame, he talks of you, and 

always to one tune ; — 
But there, his ship is nearly home, and 

he'll be with you soon.' 

' Oh ! is he really coming heme ? and 

shall I really see 
My boy again, my o^m. boy, home ? and 

when, when will it be ? 
Did you say soon?' — 'Well, he is home; 

keep cool, old dame; he's here.' — 
*0 Bobert, my own ble^^sed boy! ' — 'O 

mother !— mother dear 1 ' 

W. Biinacn. 
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Cfie H^omes of Snglanlr. 

' Where'! the eoweid thftt would not dare 
To fight for luch a lead f— >Jf armion. 

THE stately homes of England ! 
How beantifal they eland. 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward hound. 

Through shade and sunny gleam ; 
And the swan glides past them with the lonnd 
Of some rejoicing stream* 
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The meny homes of England ! The cottage homes of England I 

Aromid their hearths by night, By thousands on her plains. 

What gladsome looks of household love They are smiling o'er the silvery bxooki. 

Meek in the mddy light ! And round the hamlet fanes. 

There woman'SToieeflowsforth in 8ong» Through gloning orchards forth tbay 

Or childhood's tale is told, peep, 

Or lips moTe tunefully along ■ Each from its nook of leaves ; 

Some glorious p^e of ol(L And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

,^_, _. *B.iji As the bird beneath their eaves. 
The blessed homes of England I 

How softly on their bowers The free fair homes of England ! 

Is laid the holy quietness Long, long, in hut and hall. 

That breathes from Sabbath hours I May hearts of native proof be reared 

Solemn, yet sweet, the church bells' To guard each hallowed wall ! 

chune And green for ever be the groves. 

Floats through their woods at mom ; And bright the flowery sod, 

And other sounds, in that still time, Where^flrst the child's glad spirit loves 

Of breese and leaf are bom. Its country and its God ! 

Fbucu HbiUjis. 




'®ntil gebentg Crimes geben/ 

LMES, I haye a bit of news for jon,* said the wife of the 
Bector of Norclifife, as she took his umbrella from his 
hand, and relieyed him of smidry small parcels, one shinj^ 
dondj April day. 'Come in, dear; never mind yoar boots. 
Ton haven't forgotten the wools, I hope, nor lily's new 
doll, nor cook*8 list, nor ?* 

Mr. Baynham put his hands oyer his ears, declaring his wife to 
be a greater chatterbox than his little daughter, and protesting he 
would not criminate himself by acknowledging to having forgc^tea 
anything till the parcels had been examined. 

' And now for yonr news, dear,' he continued ;' I am all anxiety, 
and yon wiU talk about dolls and sugar.' 

Mis. Baynham threw herself down in a most unmatronly attitude 
at her husband's feet, and, putting on a face of much concern and 
importance, gave utterance to the words, — 

' Breezy Cottage is let— *fancy that 1 and the people have been in it 
a pionth.' 

'Breezy Cottage let!* repeated her husband: 'that is odd. I 
mean, it is odd we shouldn't know of it sooner. But it is so out of 
the way, unless one wants one's head blown off, one wouldn't think of 
climbing the North Cliff this weather.' 

' But isn't it dreadful, dear,' said young Mrs. Baynham, ' to think 
of such people being in the parish? I suppose you'll go and see them, 
for you go everywhere ; but they must be really shocking V 

' Who are they, Meta, my child ?' said the good man, half smiling 
at the earnestness of his impetuous wife ; ' and what do you know 
about them? Some one seems to have been busy blackening the 
names of people who, at least, keep very quiet.' 

' Oh, 1 don't know their names,' said Mrs. Meta, smoothing down 
her apron ; ' and the young woman — ^lady, nurse called her— is veiy 
pretty ; and I'm sure she must have been very kind to Lily, who fell 
down on the Cliff, and had to be washed and comforted there, but * 

' But— imaginative Miss Eliza in the nursery has been making 
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op a tbree-yolxune novel on her way home to entertain yon witliy' 
laid Mr. Eaynham ; ' and as villains are always most interesting, the 
Breezy Cottage inmates have been pnt in that category.' 

' Now, James dear/ said his wife, seriously, ' yon know I always 
discourage Eliza's chatter, only I did agree with her when she said, 
** They can't be very nice people, Mnm, can they, not to have been 
anear the church these four weeks ? let alone the chapel on the moor, 
which my sister Hopkins favours, and where no stranger has stepped 
in this side of Christmas." ' 

' My dear Meta, you are judging them, hastily,' said Mr. Baynham ; 

* why, a thousand things might have kept them at home this wild 
weather — sickness, for one.' 

* The young woman looked pale, but she was not ill, Eliza said, 
and the child was a picture of health,* continued Mrs. Baynham, 

* and quite old enough to sit quiet through one of your short sermons.* 

' ^en she must be cleverer thui Lily,' said Mr. Raynham, adroitly 
changing the subject. ' Where is that little woman ? Send for her to 
unpack her doU.' 

Norcli£fe-by-the-Sea was so retired a place, that the arrival of one 
stranger usually made a stir in it, and therefore it was surprising that 
a whole family could have planted themselves within its boundaries 
for a month, without the circumstance coming to the ears of the 
clergyman or his somewhat inquisitive little wife. True, Breezy 
Cottage lay much off the beaten road, having been built by a queer 
old gentleman, on the summit of the green hill which kept the 
north winds from Nordiffe — indeed, on the very North Cliff itself. 
Fresh air ; was the old gentleman's hobby ; there he lived and 
there he died, leaving the cottage at last to a rich nephew living in 
London, who never even gave a look to the place, but informed the 
house-agent at the nearest little town of Brame that he might let it or 
leave it empty, as seemed best. 

For two years Breezy Cottage remained uninhabited ; it was too 
ont-pf-the-way for busy people who had to earn their bread, too com- 
fortless for richer folk who studied their own pleasure ; so these new- 
comers must in some way be peculiar people, and certainly anxious in 
a measure to avoid observation, judged the Vicar, when he thought 
the matter over at night. 

He would tell Meta not to speak of them to any one, and certainly 
not to repeat Eliza's conjectures about the little family, till he had 
paid his first visit. They might be in trouble, poor souls I or seeking a 
quiet shelter for bodily or mental sickness, and then Meta would be 
^6 first to grieve if she had drawn obtrusive eyes upon them. 

The Hector, like a good man, kept friendly watch and guard not 
over his parish alone, but also over his household, and his lively wife 
took many a check from him in good part 

Lily, his little daughter, had her story to tell, however, and the 
father listened patiently to the account of her tumble, her dirty frock, 
her scratched hands, and how 'Liza knocked at a door, and a khid lady 
came and brought water on the door-step, and washed her face, and 
then her frock, while a little girl stood by her. * I want that little 
girl, daddy,' Lily wound up with, * to play with, you know.' 
% The Rector took an early opportunity of calling at Breezy Cottage. 
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April was fast toning down into quieter May, and he was not in 
danger of losing his hat with every gust of wind when he climbed the 
grass-grown track to the hill-top. 

Who or what were his new parishioners, he had no idea ; mtnonr 
had been busy with their names of late, but nothing in the way of 
information could be relied upon, save that the house-agent at Brame 
had good references with them, and they had chosen the spot on 
account of its seclusion from the world. All their little wants were 
supplied from Brame, so that absolutely no communication was held 
with the nearer village of Norclifife, and, as Mrs. Baynham had noted, 
no appearance was put in at church. 

The Cottage looked fair enough as a habitation, if once yon made 
up your mind to believe that health lay in those sea-breezes which 
played so rudely round it. There was a small garden, too, in front, 
which bore marks of recent attempts to tidy and plant it, and behind 
in the tiny field a couple of goats were tethered. Beyond all this, in 
front and on either ^side, lay the blue waters of the Channel, flecked 
by the white sails of vessels, and enlivened by the shrill cries of sea- 
birds. 

Mr. Baynham stopped at the garden-gate to gain breath, and 
admire the scene before him — no living soul in sight, even Korcliffe 
hid in the hollow below him ; when he turned his face round again 
to the Cottage his eyes met two others, round, and brown, and in- 
telligent, peeping out of a fringe of soft hair. A little child ; the rest 
of her small person hidden by the low wall of the garden. 

' May I come in ?' said Mr. Baynham, smiling at the little face. 

'Wait till I ask sister,' was the demure answer, and the child 
trotted towards the house, looking back twice, as if to be sure for 
whom she was to plead. 

In another moment a young woman, < lady,' too, Mr. Baynham 
would have said, came to the door, and with some hesitation asked 
him into the front-room, a dreary-looking place, evidently not the 
living-room of the little household. 

' Please sit down,' she said, rather shyly. ' Go, dear,' putting the 
child very decidedly into the passage. 

' Tour little sister,' said Mr. Baynham, ' I think ? Are there 
more of you here?' 

The girl's pale cheeks coloured a little. 

* We were ^yej* she said, * whto my father and mother died two 
years ago, but two brothers between us were carried ofif by fever at 
school.' 

* Do you like your new quarters ?' said Mr. Baynham, feeling as 
if he had stumbled on a painful subject 

* Oh, yes I ' said the girl, wearily ; * it does very well : we wanted 
quiet and good air for little Eva.' 

« And nobody will overlook you here,' said the clergyman, smiling. 
The girl looked uncomfortable again, and again Mr. Baynham felt 
he was tieading on unsafe ground. 

* My little lily took a fancy to your tiny sister the other day,* 
he began, hastily, * and wants her to play with ; will you let my nurse 
fetch her to spend a day at the Bectory ? ' 

The pale face clouded again ; a good face it was, Mr. Baynham 
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declared to his wife, bnt saddened by something within that would nol 
leaye its placid surface in peace. 

* Eva never leaves me/ she said, * thank 70a mnch ; but, pleas» 
don't ask it, we live so quietly, too.' 

' May I not know your name ?' asked l^ir. Baynham, as he rose to 
leave. 

* Lindsay. We are Scotch ; we do not belong to these parts/ nid 
his hostess, a little more communicative now that her guest was leaving. 

' And shall I see you sometimes at church — ^when the weather i» 
softer, I mean ?* said the good clergyman, feeling rather as if he wu 
an impertinent intruder. 

Miss Lindsay twisted her hands,— 

' I cannot promise,' she said, at last ; ' if I only could come, it 
would be a comfort, but I have ties at home.' < And also — I will teQ 
the truth to you — I prefer to keep aloof from my neighbours. We, 
I mean I, chose this place because it was out of reach of the world.' 

' Then I will not weary you with many calls,' said Mr. Raynhsm, 
* only make me one promise : when this feeling litoves you, as it may, 
and when you want S3rmpathy, or counsel, or companionship, let me^ 
know, and both I and my wife will gladly do what we can for you.' 

* Thank you,' said Ella Lindsay; <you are very kind, and I most 
seem very ungrateful.' 

And with these words ringing in his ears, Mr. Raynham departed. 
'Poor girl! there is something wrong there; something to be^ 
concealed,' he meditated ; ' and it weighs on her spirits. Well, suck 
things cannot be pryed into, they are beyond our rough treatment in 
this world, known only to God and the sufferer. %e has a t&j 
sweet face, one that asks for sympathy and dare not take it. I wish I 
knew a little more about her antecedents, but it would be dishonoursblfr 
now to seek to find out.' 

Mrs. Raynham was dreadfully disappointed when James csme 
home, with little to tell her of the Breezy Cottage fiunily; oni 
came her string of questions, and very meagre were the answen. 
i ' Were the girl and her sister alone in the house ?' 

\ * It seemed so.' 

j ' Did they keep no servant to protect them, and do the hard work?' 

[ Mr. Raynham could not tell ; the girl — ^young lady— did not look 

\ like one accustomed to rough occupations. 

\ * Were they well off ; above absolute want ?' 

f * It seemed so; there were no signs of poverty.' 

} * Had they promised to come to church next Sunday?' 

I * He was afraid not ; at least, Miss Lindsay did not seem to consider 

^ it possible.' 

\ < To tell you the truth, my little Meta,' said Mr. Raynham, tt 

; last, ' she confided nothing to me ; and yet, poor girl I she made tD» 

[ feel that eiie had placed her desire for retirement in my keeping. We 

[ must be good to her in the only way which she permits at present, 

k and not try to find out the secret griefs of Breezy Cottage.' 

[ ' Yes, dear,' said Meta, submissively ; ' and 1*11 tell Eliza not to 

ii walk up the Cliff any more. She is too curious.' 

i Though Ella Lindsay did not appear to Mr. Raynham as one la 

the habit of doing actual household work, she really took a most 
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actiye part in the little home on the hill ; the poor spirit-tossed, 
heart-wearied girl, mast have sank under her troubles, but for that 
plain, honest medicine, daily labour, to strengthen her. 

Up at daybreak, opening windows ^and doors, brushing, dusting, 
dressing little Eya, getting breakfast ready, she was really actiyely 
busy through most of the day, and so she at times forgot the thorn 
in the flesh which distressed her life. 

Petted, much-cared-for Mrs Haynham, would have been shocked 
and alarmed for Ella Lindsay had she guessed that she and the little 
one passed the blustering spring nights, as well as the long days, alone 
in the solitary dwelling ; but the Scotch girl had no fears on that 
score, nor, indeed, on any other affecting bodily safety. She and little 
Eya would trudge off any day, leaving Breezy Cottage safely locked, 
and make their way to'Brame in quest of the necessaries of life, 
without regard to the length or loneliness of the journey. 

When Eya*8 small legs wearied, they sat down by the roadside, 
Ella producing a cake, which always comforted the little girl, and then 
they set off afresh. This arrangement did not last long, however ; 
a good-natured shopkeeper in Brame, commiserating the length of 
journey to be traversed by the ^ young lady ' before obtaining a little 
tea or sugar, suggested that, for a mere trifle, the carrier between 
Brame and NorcUffe would leave parcels for her by the roadside, under 
the plague-stone — as an existing boundary-mark between the parishes 
was called— and so retired was the spot, that in no case did the goods 
fail to reach their owner safely, thereby reducing Miss Lindsay's walk 
to one mile instead of four. 
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MIRUH. 
BT O. TSVABLB8, B.O.L., VICAR OF ST. XATTHIW's, LBICSSTBB. 

ITumberSyZX. l.-^Thm came the children oflerael, even the whole congrega^ 
tianj into the desert ofZin in the first month : and the people abode m 
Kadeek; and Miriam died there, and wae buried there. 

|HEN forty years of Israel's wandering were nearly com- 
pleted, the people were brought back to Kadesh, to the 
very place from which, about thirty-eight years before^ 
after the delivery of the law, the twelve spies were sent; 
80 that now, after thirty-eight years and more of dehiy in 
the wilderness, they are found just where they had been when their 
uibelief, and discontent, and murmuring, had brought down on them 
God's wrath, and God's ordinance that they shoadd thus remain 
IB the wildemess for the forty years. And what happened to then» 
all those forty years ? Do you learn by studying Exodus, Leviticus, 
Nmnbers, Deuteronomy ? You do not. You cannot. During these 
thirty-eight years this people is without a history. They existed, and 
there is a list of the stations at which they halted ; but as the Bishop 
of Lincoln well remarks, 'Churches and nations lose their place in 
God's history by infidelity and disobedience.' They may think they 
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are prospering. They may point to statistics and fancy they are 
doing well. No real progress is made. They prove no better, no 
more prosperous, than their ancestors. What they fancy they are gaining 
is more than lost in some other way. Like these Israelites they wander 
in a wild : a generation parses, and they find themselves back where 
they were forty years before. They have not advanced at all. It is 
again the desert of Zin. Once more they abide in Kadesh. 

And now in the final year of their afflictive wanderings Death 
completes his ordained work of catting off all who thirty-eight years 
ago had reached the age of twenty, excepting always the two notable 
and named exceptions of ' Caleb * and ^ Joshua.' And in this final year 
three remarkable persons are taken by death. First, Miriam; five 
months later Aaron is ordered to ascend Mount Hor, accompanied by 
Moses, and Eleazer, Aaron's son, in the sight of the people. Then 
Moses removed Aaron's priestly garments from him and put them on 
Eleazer, and Aaron, 123 years of age, reaches the height of the 
mountain and breathes out his soul unto God ; while Moses himself, 
with the close of the same year, and in sight of the goodly Land of 
Promise, lies down and dies at the bidding of his Creator, and is 
honoured with a sepulchre of which ' no man knoweth unto this day.* 
It is, however, of Aiiriam that we have now to think. 

We first hear of her some 100 or more years before, combining all 
the artfulness of the nomad or wanderer (not to say gipsy) with th^ 
affection of a sister. Her little brother Moses is in danger. He has 
been concealed from the murderous proceedings of Pharaoh, but has 
been suddenly discovered by Pharaoh's only child, who resolves, with 
thQ characteristic hastiness of an autocrat, to adopt the babe for her 
own. Miriam, stepping forward at the right moment, suggests that the 
princess would probably like a Hebrew mother to nurse the adopted 
Hebrew foundling, and with admirable tact she provides that Moses' 
own mother shall both nurse her own son and be amply paid for the 
maternal duty as well. Miriam thus displayed much promptitude, 
coohiess, and decision, while her affection for her helpless baby->brother 
and her dutifulness to her mother on this occasion leave her as an 
example for sisters and daughters to imitate in this day. 

liighty years pass on, and we next meet with IMGriam under rery 
altered dreumstanoes. The once affectionate and dutiful child has 
passed through the earlier stages of her life (whether, as many 8np« 
pose, as wife of Hur, or whether unmarried we may not determine), 
and at an advanced age, probably near 100 years, wo behold her, 
excited and enthusiastic, and calling the women of Israel to join with 
her in a song of joy. Egypt has been left ; the Bed Sea passed^ 
Its waters have rolled back upon the advancing foe. Pharaoh and 
his chariots have sunk like lead in the mighty waters. Moses has 
poured forth his praises onto God the Lord, his God, and his 
father's God, Whom he terms also on this occasion the God of 
War. Then as the echoes of Israel's mighty diorus of men*s voices 
reverberate along the crags, lo 1 Miriam suddenly stands forth upon 
the scene. One fancies her at the moment — her hair, now white with 
age, streaming in the wind, her eye flashing fire, her &ee beaming 
with excitement — as seizing her timbrel she has stalked forward 
amongst the mothers of Israel, and entranced them spell-bound to pour 
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forth a respond of praise to Qod in answer to Moses's mightier 
utterances of triumph 1 8he has seen God's Providence marvellonsly 
displayed in these proceedings of which she sang. She has seen aU 
that God had been doing hj the hand of Moses and Aaron. Bnrelj, as 
she heard her brother singing/ The Lord shall reign for ever and ever;' 
and as with all that rapidity of reflection which sometimes foreshortens 
one's whole life into a moment, she considered how God had spared 
the weeping baby in the ark of bulrushes and trained him thus to be 
the leader of the thousands of Israel ; her very soul must have waked 
^ up with pious emotion, and she led the daughters of Israel in < their 
service of song ; ' but it was a song of pious mirth and joy unto her God. 

Time passes on. Shall anything disturb the harmony and love of 
these two brothers and their only sister ? Is it possible that any root 
of bitterness shall spring up among them to their own miseiy and to 
the hindrance of others ? Nay, would not their religion secure them 
firom all 'envy, and wrath, and bitterness, and evil speaking?' It 
ought to do so, and it will do so, unless religion itself be forgotten. 
Yet even Miriam and ^ Aaron the saint of God' forgot it! 'A 
whisperer separateth chief friends.' Gossip and jealousy on the part 
of Miriam and Aaion set them in envious opposition to Moses, and 
brought distress upon Israel We are told (Num. xii. 1) that *' Moses 
had married an Ethiopian woman.' It is probable that his first wife, 
Zipporah, had died, and that he had recently married an Ethiopian. 
Miriam and Aaron, jealous perhaps that another should share their 
influence and direction in any way, spake against Moses, and sought 
to raise up ill-feeling against him. 

Here it is that we are told how Moses was very meek, more bo 
than any man. ^ Them that are meek shall God guide in judgment.' 
God at once pleaded the canse of his servant. The wldsperers had 
separated these chief friends ; but the gossip and the whisper fhowever 
faint 0ie accents of thdr silly calumny) had not been concealed from 
God,- for, says the second verse, 'the Lord heard it.' And the Lord 
punished it. Ifiriam becam leprous. She was apparently the greater 
sinner, and is the first to suffer. At the intercession of Moses, 
Miriam was healed; but she was shut out of the camp for seven 
days before she ceuld be received amongst the people of Israel. 
Great respect, however, was accorded her, for the people abode in 
their halting -place until Miriam was restored. Now, in preaching, 
as I may venture to say, her funeral sermon to you, I dare not 
omit this incident in her character. It is not told in Holy Scriptue 
for nothing, and as we contemplate her character ^300 years after her 
death, she stands forth in this particular as an example of the great 
danger which exists, even amongst the most loving and faithful ser- 
: vants of GK)d, of jealousy and envy, and of the mischief effected by 
needless talk or gossip. 

We approach now the final stage. The wanderings of Israel are 
completed, and with the final year comes the departure of these three 
remarkable servants of God. Miriam, the oldest probably by some 
years, dies first, and Moses, the youngest, dies last, but all probably in 
the same year, and certainly within a very short period of Miriam and 
Aaron. 

It was not until 740 years after her death that any memorial of 
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Short Sermon. 



Miriam was pat on record. It was not one of those memorials so common 
now, which make one* abnost astonished why a Sayioor came here at 
all, 60 good are these departed ones said to have been. A high 
encomium, however, is pat on Miriam. Micah ' engraved ' the tablet, 
bat Jehovah *■ indited * it. ^ I,* says God, < redeemed thee ont of the 
house of slaves, and I sent befoie thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.' 
Thus, then, God is speaking of His special acts for Israel ; Miriam's 
name is recorded amongst the most famous of His servants who 
wrought them. And that is much to be remembered when the Lord 
* maketh up His jewels ; * and it is probable that many who are little 
valued now, even by the Church, will be found amongst God's approved 
ones then. 

Our subject has placed us, as it were, beside a grave dug thirty- 
three centuries ago. There she lies, the once sprightly Hebrew 
maiden, coy and clever, playing upon the banks of &e Nile, coaxing 
the baby-brother to cease his crying, and persuading the great princess 
of Egypt to adopt her suggestion for a nurse. Next we see her as, 
many years later, she summons the women of Israel to ring oat 
their chorus of gratitude for the victory over Bgypt Again, and we 
learn that the woman so mighty in her influence for good is not 
untainted by sin, 83. she and Aaron in envy and by gossip qoarrel with 
Mo^es, and fall under God's heavy displeasure. Then we hear of 
her deathf and finally of her memorial ; and yonder in Kadesh (sngges- 
tive Kadesh, where the wandering began and where it, after forty 
years,^ ended), almost in sight of l£e Land of Promise, Miriam's body 
still awaits the resurrection. Iitiriam is not forgotten. Her sins are 
forgiven. They are to be remembered no more. Miriam is mentioned 
as one of God's children who did God's work. She speaks to us 
still Her place of burial, Kadesh, warns us that strict obedience 
and full trust in God are better than a doubting service, which pro- 
duces but an. imperfect fulfilb'ng of His will. But Miriam tells as 
by her own grand life, as the prophetess, as the leader of woman*s 
song in the Church, as the duteous daughter, as the affectionate sister, 
as tli9 sainily servant of Jehovah, to follow Ohrist with simpleness 
andoonftlenQe. ; to be on our guard against any thing that caaprodaoe a 
bnMM^ of love or oiiity in the Church or family; to encourage one 
another in all good works for the advancement of God's gloiy ; and 
then like h^r ,to rest in sight and in hope of the Land of F^mise. 
Then it will not have .been vainly recorded that Israel abode in Kadesh^ 
moid that Miriam died and was buried there. 
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DUBSLET-continned. 

1. — Providiog Church Accommodation for the Poor. 
2. — Providing Parsonage Houses, 
3.— Endowing Poor Livings. 
4. — Building Schools. 

5. — Improving Education in existing Schools. 
6. — Providing Inspection in Religious Knowledge in Schools. 
Towards these objects the Association made Grants to the amount of 
£2,3.66 in the year 1872. 

i^o. final statement of the amount raised in 1870 for the relief of 
the Sick and Wounded in the war between Germany and Prance, 
was ever printed. A small balance of £1. Os. 6d. has been lying in 
the Treasurer's account in the National Provincial Bank. It has 
been thought well to employ this amount in printing an account of 
what was done. This is now being done, and a copy will be sent to 
all the Donors. 

A Choral Festival will be held in Gloucester Cathedral, on 
Sept. 25 in which the Choirs of Dursley, Stinchcombe, Uley, and 
North Nibley will probably take part. Between 700 and 800 voices 
are expected to join in the Service. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese will hold his Visitation at Dursley, 
on Saturday, October 25. 

On Tuesday, August 12, the Sunday Schools had their annual 
Festival. After tea and cake at the Rectory, they went to the field 
before Kingshill, kindly lent as usual by Captain and Mrs. Morse. 
The evening was somewhat showery, but not sufficiently so to 
prevent the usual games being thoroughly enjoyed. 

It is proposed to have a Harvest Thanksgiving Service this year 
as last, but the day is not yet fixed. 

CHDRCH REGISTER. 
Baptisms. 
Aug. 1 — ^John William, son of John Benjamin & Caroline Champion. 
„ 15 — Florence Annie Maria, daughter of Albert Emmanuel and 

Dorcas Cousins. 
„ „ Edith Selina Victoria, daughter of ditto. 
„ 28 — Privately — Walter Fitzuryan, son of Arthur de Cardonnel 

and t^elina Rice. 
„ 30 — Mary, daughter of John and Ellen Anne Walsh. 
Marriage. 
Aug. 21 — Crosby Smith to Georgina Amelia Cooke. 

BUHIAL. 

Aug. 2 — Sarah Fisher, aged 87 years. 

KING-STANLEY. 

The Managers of the School report, with muc^h pleasure, the result 
of the Sermons and Collections on Sunday, August 10, in aid of the 
l^iitional Day and Sunday Schools' Fund. Ihe Rev. C. E. Haslrtm, 
Yicar of Frocester, was the preacher at each service, and the amount 
collected was, in the morning £7. 1 8s. lO^d., and in the afternoon 
£5. 7s. lid , making a total ol £13. 6s. 9id. There was a very 
good muster of all interested in the work of the Schools, the 
analysis of the coins showing that a much larger number was given 
on this occasion than on any previous Schools' Sermon Sunday lor 
the last ten years. 

During the absence of the Parochial Clergy for tbeir yearly holi- 
day, the parish will for a short time be under the care of the Kev. 
R. T. Kempthorne, of Homerton. Z^^^^T^ 
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At a MeetiDg of the Eoyal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals held at Stroud on August IBth, the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese presiding, a prize for an Essay on *' the Claims of Animals " 
was given to Mr. Berriman, Master of our National Schools. 

The new house which is being built on the site of the old School- 
house by W. H. Marling, Esq., for the use of the Schoolmaster, is 
rapidly approaching completion. It is needless to say that this 
building will be a considerable improvement to the parish generally. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
Aug. 1 — Minnie, daughter of Anthony Thomas and Sarah Lavinia 
Lusty, Bisley. 
3-*Caroline, daughter of Henry and Harriet Lewis, Ryeford. 
„ Hubert Edwin, son of Edwin and Eliza Clarke, Brick Row. 

ReCEIVKD into the CHXTttCH. 

Aug. 3— Mary tiUcy Annie, daughter of Daniel and Hannah Neale, 
Woodside Lane. 

STINCHCOMBE. 

The Feast Sunday this year was July 27th, the Seventh Sunday 
after Trinity. The sermon in the morning was preached by the 
Rev. Richard Seymour, lately appointed Canon Residentiary of 
Worcester Cathedral. The offertory at the morning service amounted 
to £21. ds. Od., and will be applied to the expenses of the choir 
and services throughout the year. The preacher was one of the 
Clergymen who were present at the re-consecration of this Church 
by Bishop Monk, on the 26th July, 1855, when the sermon was 
preached in the morning by that great and good Bishop, whose loss 
the Church (especially in this county) id now so deeply deploring, 
and in the evening by one removed from us for some years, but who 
(being dead) still speaks to us, wherever the English language is 
known, in the words of sacred song : and the preacher referred in 
feeling language to that day, urging all to profit by the means of 
Grace, which God has in His mercy provided for us in His Holy 
Church. The preacher in the afternoon was one known and much 
beloved in the parish, and a large congregation was gathered to hear 
him. As we have all known for a long time that his health is far 
from strong, it was a great pleasure to find that he still could preach 
with all his accustomed vigour and earnestness. And indeed he 
bore a clear and earnest testimony to the clear necessity of making 
the Christian Religion an essential part of the education of Christian 
children. The offertory was £26. ds. Od., and is to be applied to 
the support of the parish school. 

The School Feast took place on Thursday, July 31st, (St James' 
Day being the day of the funeral of the Bishop of Winchester, 
which was attended by the Vicar.) 102 Children were present 
belonging to the Day School and Sunday School. The Rev. James 
Davies was invited to address the children, and being unable from 
his infirmities to do so, he most kindly wrote a letter, which was 
read to the children, in which he assured them that he was present 
with them in spirit, if not in person, joying to see their joy and 
their holiday looks, and giving them his fatherly blessing with his 
earnest exhortation to do their duty in whatever state it should 
please God to place them. 

The Harvest Feast will probably take place some time in this 
month, but it is impossible at present to fix the day. 
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CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baptibic. 
August — JobD Arthur, son of Charles and Elizabeth Woodward, 
Schoolmaster. . ' 

ULEY wrth OWLPEN. 

There will probably be a Harvest Thanksgiving Sunday during 
September. Uley Feast was thought of for the time, but the 
Harvest is not sufficiently advanced. The arrangements will be 
similar to those of the Thanksgiving Sunday last year. 

The Collections for the Diocesan Association are held earlier this 
year, in consequence of a resolution come to in the Dursley Deanery, 
that the last Sunday in August should be assigned for the purpose, 
except, of course, in any parish where another day is most convenient. 

'J he Choral Festival will be held at the Cathedral, Gloucester, on 
Sept. 25th. We hope many of our readers may be present. Mr. 
Hunt has already given the Uley Choir one lesson, and has pro- 
nounced it more forward with the music than many. 

Auy of our readers interested in the progress and work of the 
Church, will have an opportunity of gaining information about it, 
if they like to attend the Bath Congress, which is to be held from 
October 7th to the lOih. The railway will no doubt give special 
facilities to those wishing to be present. 

The Pupil Teachers gained great credit at the examination 
in religious knowledge, held by the Rev. K. C. Powles, Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools, in June. The examination included all 
Pupil Teachers in the Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, who were 
willing to present themselves; and of these Flora Ford comes 
out first of the first class in her year, while Martin Ford has 
obtained a first class, and William Hill a second class. This is very 
creditable to themselves, and very satisfactory to those who have . 
instructed them in religious knowledge. The number of those 
examined amounted to 150. 

On Friday, the 8th of August^ the annual treat of our Sunday 
School was given. For some time previous about 10 of the elder 
boys had formed a small band, consisting of fifes and a drum, which 
greatly added to the spirit of the proceedings. The children (148 
in number) first assembled in the School-room, thence marched in 
order to the Church, where a short service was held. Afterwards 
th~ey repaired to the School-room, and, during the interval before 
tea, entertained the visitors by singing several songs with great 
heartiness. Full justice was done to the tea and cake, which dis- 
appeared with its usual marvellous rapidity. A second procession 
i^as now formed, headed by the band, passing through the village 
to Stout's Hill, the martial strains attracting many spectators. The 
children quickly diq>ersed themselves aboiBt tiie picturesque grounds, 
some to cricket and football, others to races and the swing ; but the 
most attractive amusement of all seemed to be thehoat on the lake, 
for which there were mimerouB afpplicants. Several amusfatg races 
vere run both by the boys and girl^^boives, scissors, &c., being 
^ven for prizes. Shortily after eight o'clock the whole party as- 
sembled in front of the house, where Mrs. Brdwne, with her 
-wonted kindness, gareeach chUd a bxnL The hand placed the 
T^ational Anthem, and all dispersed thoroughly delighted with their 
day. The weather, fortunately, was all that could be wiished, aUd 
^rreat thanks are due to Mrs. Browne for throwing open her grounds 
to the great enjoyment of all. ^.g,^^, ,^ ^uOglc 



The following, taken from Budgets History of the County of 
Oloucetter, 1803, vol ii., may be of interest to many of onr 

81ll)8CTil)6rB * 

" ULEY, aneionUy ETJUELEGE, ... The name seems to 
owe its origin to the springy nature of the land, as the word, like 

Jhinley, signifies a tcaUred place EUXJELEGE was 

anciently a member of the great lordship of Berkeley. This estate 
was held by the elder branch of the family, till it was settled upon 
Maurice Berkeley, second son of Maurice Lord B. some time in the 
reign of Edward III. . . . and his descendant held this manor 
without interruption till the reign of Richard III, when, joining 
with the Duke of Buckingham against the king, he was forced to 
fly into Britaigne, and his estate given to Jasper, Duke of Bedford, 
upcle to Henry VII , but in 1489 it was regranted to the family." 

The principal manors mentioned by Eudye are Bassefs Court, The 
White Court, Stou^e Hill, and Bencomhe. 

'* The Berry is the scite of an oblong encampment, certainly 
Roman. . . . Some coins of Antoninus and Constantine have 
been found here." 

''The Church, dedicated to St. Giles, consists of a nave and 
south aisle, with a low embattled tower on the north side." 

** Sir Herbert Croftes, Bart., was promoted to the See of Wor- 
cester from this Church, in 1677." 

The Church elsewhere is described as " the Church of Jweleye." 

" OLEPEN, OLDPEN, anoimUly OLEPENOTE." 
** The name seems to be made up of " Ole " or " w/fo," corrupted 
from Oley, and pen, which signifies the head or top of any thing ; 
that is, the top of IJleyy which is exactly descriptive of its situation. 
The place does not occur in ancient records till 1311, when John de 
Olepenne is mentioned in the Escheatois Inquisition as having 
granted one messuage and a half to Edmond Basset ; and again in 
1325, the same person occurs as a benefactor to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in Gloucester, and a Bartholomew de Olepenne as a bene- 
flEictor to the Abbey of Gloucester. These were at that time Lords 
of the Manor, and their descendants continued so till it passed by 
marriage with the heiress of Robert Olepenne into the fJEonily of 
Daunt. This ancient family trace their pedigree as fiai back as the 
reign of Henry VI. in an uninterrupted line. 

^* The Mansion-house adjoins the Chapel-yard, and is built in the 
style of Elizabeth, with pointed pediments, and the windows pro- 
jecting, and finished at the top with battlements. The Chapel, 
which is very small, and has a low wooden turret at the West !&d, 
is annexed to Newington Bagpath." 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisics. 
Aug. 10 — Edwin WilUam, son of William and Harriet Bmith. 

15— Rosamund Flora, datighter of Arthur and Catharine Mary 

Baines. 

24— Charlotte, daughter of Robert and Charlotte Timbrell. 
„ Miles, son of ditto, ditto. 
„ Susanna Martha, daughter of Joseph and Sosaima 

Malsbnry, of Fulham. 
„ Frank, son of William and Elizabeth Smith. 
Burial. 
Aug. 25— Adonijah Austin, Bhadwell, aged 69 years. 
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BERKELEY. 



The Hey. J. L. Stackhouse and Mr. Cooke have called on Mr. Jenner 
Fust to ask him whether the Hill School Managers would take 
children from Berington to be instructed at the Hill National Schod ; 
the request was reused. This answer was communicated to the 
Secretary, who replied to the effect that nothing further would be 
done at present. 

Messrs. Hardman have promised io place the New Memorial 
Window in Berkeley Church by the first week in November. 

A large Bible has been given by Mrs. Comock, who formerly 
resided at Goldwick, to the Mission Boom, Wick. 

A Coal Club has been started for« the benefit of the poor of the 
parish. The poor pay in as much 'as tHej can weekly, and shortly 
before Christmas their own savings) with an equal portion of the 
sum subscribed by honorary members, will be given to them in 

coals. 

r , ■ ^ 

The Mothers' Meetings will commence ^t once^ ^nd will be held 
as before in the Long Boom of the Chantry. The Night School 
will also begin immediately, and will be held this year in the same 
place. . I , 

The gro89 receipt from the tvFiy days Bazaar amounted to between 
£550 and £600. The sum taken at the doors the first day was 
£156, and on the second day £12. 10s. 

The « Pupil Teachers of the Pitzharditage "Schools passed a very 
successful examination under the Kev. H. C. Powles. Alfred Cope 
took a first class,' and John Waters and ^en Long, a secoiid. Susan 
Pratt passed. Alice Cope, a paid monitress, was eleventh of tiie 
first class. 

CSUKCH BEeiSTER. 

Baptisms. 

Aug. 24 — Florence Susan, daughter of Qeorge and Susan Davis, 

Purton. •. .. , . i 
„ 27 — ^FredjBrick John, son of Edwin and Wilhelmina CiiryBtal 

Ayris, London. 
„ 31 — William John, son of Elisha & Susan Enapton, WanswelL 
Sept. 3 — fjcffierick Edw^d, aon.Qt,Edward & Jaue Spill, iSalCDore. 
„ „ Mary Anne, daughter of Henry & Mary Anne Matthews, 

Sharpness. 
„ 7-*-Frederick, son of Reuben and Mary Anne Price, Berkeley. 
„ „ Mary, daughter of Charles and Mary Anne Lippiett, Wick. 

Sept. 1 — William Turner to Catherine Henley, both of Newport. 

BUKIALS. 

Albert Whitby, aged- 3 weeks. 

William Alvis Fisher, aged 33 years. • 

Thomas Edward Parnell, aged 3 years. 
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An alteraiioa has been made in the positipn of the Prayer-desk 
in the Church, with the. approval of the Bural Dean and Church- 
warden. It formerly stood in the Nave, and jutted out so far as to 
obstruct the view of the Chancel, and render the passage very small 
to the East-end of the Church. Further, the congregation were for 
the most part behind the Clergyman, whose voice was directed towards 
the organ immediately opposite. The pulpit and organ have both 
been moved a few inches, affording greater space ; the original stairs, 
which are handsome in design and execution, and had been deposited 
in the Clock Chamber as an incumbrance, have been again fitted to 
their proper place, and much improve the appearance of the pulpit. 
The Prayer-desk has been considerably lowered and placed in the 
Chancel, on the South side under the Chancel arch, by which a good 
view can be had of most of the congregation, and the Clergyman's 
position is near the choir. The change has been accomplished at a 
very trifling expense, and is generally thought to be a great improve- 
ment. It would be a further improvement if the Bible could be 
placed on a lectern in a more prominent position. 

The Night School will re-open on Monday, October 27. It has 
been determined to limit the age of the scholars to 15 years as the 
youngest period at which they may enter. This has been done as 
it is found that it is seldom that they give their mind to their work 
before that age, but only obstruct the progress of others who are 
older, by either wasting their time, or playing. Of course the 
average attendance will be reduced by this arrangement. 

Sunday, October 5, will be set apart as a Day of Thanksgiving 
for the late Harvest The Rev. J. C. Hudson has promised to 
preach in the evening, if he be in the neighbourhood at the time. 
The Church will be decorated, and it is hoped that large congre- 
gations will attend and show their appreciation of it. 

Sept. 21. — Collections for Lighting the Church, £1. Os. 3d. 



CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

Sept. 2.— John George, son of John and Harriet Workman, of 

Slymbridge. 
„ George Arthur, son of John and Elizabeth Smith. 
„ Fanny, daughter of William of Sarah Bendall, of Berkeley. 
„ Rosa Eate, daughter of Henry and Sarah Higgins, of 

Eing-Stanley. 
„ Florence Kate, daughter of Edward & Sindonia Workman. 
„ Julia, daughter of Samuel and Sarah Browning. 
„ Harvey Gordon, son of Nathaniel and Emma Higgins. 
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DUBSLET. 

0)1 Thursday, Sept. 11, an eyent took place, which drew together 
a large number both of rich and poor to the Parish Churdhi — the 
marriage of Miss Eliza Mary Hipperson, a neice of Mr. W. P. Want, 
to Mr. Erederick Baxter, of Bnrton on Trent Miss Hipperoon has 
long been known and valued in Dursley, as one, who was erer 
ready to give her assistance, as far as her other duties would allow, 
in Parochial good works, such as teaching in the Ghutch Sunday 
School, yisiting in the Parish, G}iurch Decoration, &c. ; and many 
a hearty good wish and prayer for a blessing upon her married life, 
followed her to her new abode. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 23, Randolph Robinson, Esq., who once liTcd 
at Norman Uill,r paid a short visit to the Rector, and took the 
opportunity of meeting the Sunday School Teachers at the Kectory, 
and giving them a very interesting Lecture on the teaching and 
management of Sunday Schools. Mr. Robinson, while he was at 
Korman Hill, was a most regular, painstaking, and efficient Teacher 
of the Boys'. First Class in Cam Sunday School. And wherever he 
has since lived — at Painswick — at Torquay — and now in London — 
he has ever been a most active and valuable Helper of Hie Clergy in 
their Parochial work, especially as regards Schools. And bis long 
experience enabled him to give a very practical and interesting 
Lecture, which will not be without its lasting good effect. Mr. 
Robinson is now a leading member of the Institution of Lay Helpers 
in London, which numbers its members by thousands, and is giving 
most valuable assistance to many of the London Clergy in their 
enormous Parishes. We only wish that the number of suoh IJaymen 
was greater. 

On Sunday Morning, Sept. 28, Archdeacon Croghan, Archdeacon 
of Bloemfontein, preached in Dursley Parish Church in behalf of 
the Mission in the Orange Pree State, in South Africa, where Canon 
Beckett, who held a Meeting in Dursley a few years ago for the 
same purpose, now is. And on Monday the Archdeacon attended 
a Meeting in the Town Hall, and gave a very interesting account of 
the progress of the Mission. The amount of the Offertory on Sunday 
was £7. 9s. 4d., and of the Collection at the Meeting £2. ISs. 5d. 
additional, so that we have the satisfaction of having sent 
£10. 28. 9d. to help on the infant struggling Church in that dark 
part of the earth. 

In October, probably on Sunday the 19, and on one of the days 
of the week following, a Deputation from the Old Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel will be here. And we shall have no 
doubt a further account of the efforts of the Colonial Church in 
many other parts of the world. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Mabsiages. 
Sept. C— Francis Arthur Grace to Annie Elliott 
» — William Edward Eowler to Alice Hulance. 
« 11 — Erederick Baxter to Eliza Mary Hipperson. 
„ 15— ThomuB Hancock to Elizabeth Heath. 
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[HE pheas&nt was first brought to Earope from the banks 
of the Phasis, a river in Colchis, and hence its scientific 
name is Fhasianua ColchtcuSy and belongs to the order 
OallincB. In a wild state all the birds of this order, 
to which belong the peacocks, turkeys, and yarions breeds 
of domestic fowls, liye in woods and thickets. Thej nestle in the 
herbage, and feed on insects and vegetable substances. The pheasant 
is one of the most beautiful birds of this or any species that is 
naturalised in Great Britain. Thomas Miller, in his Beauties of the 
Countn/y thus describes it: — * What a lordly creature a pheasant looks, 
moving along the grassy glade of a wood, now erecting his head as if 
to listen, while perchance a sunbeam falls upon his burnished neck ; 
then 'Stooping to pick up a fallen acorn, the long plumes of his tail 
swaying in the wind like silken pennons, or, alarmed by the rustling of 
the long reeds, plungmg among the underwood, or flapping his way to 
the ivied arm of a tree! How beautiful appears a fiock of these birds 
feeding upon the wild wood-fruits in some sequestered path, which is 
seldom trodden by any foot saving their own ! What terrible havoc 
the murderous gun makes of their splendid feathers, scattering their 
gold and crimson and purple plumes upon the wind, and drawing 
down the bright scarlet rim that encircles the deep shining eyes, which 
the filmy darkness covers! To come upon them unawares when they 
are squatting among the tangled grass and plants, and to see them 
spring up and with a loud noise whirr through the woven branches to 
some more secret covert, is a beautiful and striking sight ; especially 
in the month of October, when every motion of their strong wings 
scatters a shower of gdden leaves to the ground.' 

It is not known at what date pheasants were first preserved in 
England ; but the household books and privy-purse accounts of various 
noble families prove that at a very early period they were highly 
valued as table delicacies, and that means were taken to protect them, 
and keep up the breed. It is said that they are still found in g^reat 
numbers on the banks of the ancient river Phasis, in rocky Colchis (or, 
as we now say, Mingrelia) ; but in spite of the onslaughts annually 
made on them, they are even more plentiful in England than in the 
land where they had their origin. 

Though it is a half-domesticated bird — the young being often 
brought up by the gamekeepers — ^yet when ' turned into the woods it 
becomes one of the shyest and wildest of birds, and hides away in the 
thick coverts ; and when it has a fair chance, it tests the skill of 
man and dog, and by wily artifice, or by lying close where it has sud- 
denly dropped down, so as to leave no scent, many a brave cock 
pheasant escapes the gun of the honest sportsman. 

But too often now the poor pheasant has small chance. A host 
of men and boys, acting as beaters, drive the birds up to the place 
where the owner and his friends stand, with men around to load their 
guns, and there the pheasants are slaughtered by the hundred; and 
the fashionable butchering, under the name of a batttie, is reckoned 
amongst manly sports. 'Well may the Scotch naiuralist, Macgillivray, 
despise pheasant-shooting, and say that < a brace of ptarmigans 
brought home after a hard day's marching from the craggy summit 
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of some misty hill, afford more pleasure than a whole thicket fall of 
pheasants/ It is not generally known that Paris is largely supplied 
with pheasants from England. No less than 50,000 were sent to the 
Paris market in the early part of'last season. 



THE bird that soars on highefit wing, Fairest and best adorned is sbe 

Builds on the ground her lowly Whose clothing is humiUty. 

A J i.°A^*i!j*i. X i,^ • The saints that wear Heaven's brightest 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, crown 

T SiDgsintheshadewhenallthingsrest. i^ deepest adoration bends; 

In l^k and nightingale we see r^he weight of glory bows him down. 

What honour hath humihty. ^hen most wh^ most his soul 

When Mary chpse the * better part,* ascends. 

She meekly sat at Jesus' feet ; Nearest the throne itself must be 

And Lydia's gently-opened heart The footstool of humility. 

Was made for God's own temple meet. J. MoxTEao vsbt. 




^fit laeligiotts ©refers of t^t MiVnU ages. 

BY DENHAU ROWE NORMAN, YICAR OF MIDDLET0N-BT-WIRK6W0RTH. 

* What if some little pain the passage have, 
That makes frail flesh to fear the bitter wave ? 
Is not short pain well borne that brings long ease, 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave ? 
Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, does greatly please.' 

Spenseb's FaMe Queene, b. i. o. iz. 

The Monastic Orders, — IV. ITie Carthusians. 
|HE life of Christian devotion conld not be crnshed ont of 
the Chnrch even by the most wanton and worldly-minded 
bishops and priests. Indeed, it often happened that the 
very nnworthiness in those holding high office was the 
canse of a fresh reviyal of religious energy. Again and 
again these more earnest and zealous men were provoked to act with 
determined vigour by the careless and unsaintly lives of the clergy. 

About the elose of the eleventh century, a.d. 1070, there was a 
prelate of a covetous and aspiring turn of mind holding the Arch- 
bishopric of Eheims, by name Manasseh. This man was of so sordid a 
disposition, was so forgetful of his sacred calling, as publicly to declare 
' that the Archbishopric of Bheims would be a very good post were it 
not that masses had to be sung in order to receive its ample income.' 
Such an open disregard for what is becoming in one placed as an over- 
seer i^nd chief teacher in the Church roused the spirit of a man, who 
for years had been closely watching the behaviour of Manasseh. This 
y^ealot was Bruno, who in early years had been educated at Cologne. 
Bom about 1030, he came after his school days to Bheims where he 
was appointed master of the school attached to the Cathedral. Bruno 
soon became famous for his learning and piety, and drew around him 
the youth of the city in large numbers. Indeed, his reputation became 
00 notable that scholars from afar were sent to his seminary ; amongst 
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others one Trho, in the coarse of a few years, became Pope under the 
title of Urban 11. 

As may easily be supposed, there soon sprang np between men of 
such totally opposite characters as Manasseh and Bruno serious and 
sharp contentions. In the end Bruno grew so weary with what he saw 
and heard, was so utterly disgusted with the conduct of the Arch- 
bishop, that he resolyed to s^, 

* In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly,' 
a retreat, where he might lead a life according to his owu strong views 
of duty to God. It was about the year 1084 a.d. when Bruno, with 
a small company of like-minded men, bade farewell to Rheims, its 
luxuries, its pomps, its ease, and found a resting-place in a wild and 
barren spot in the Tale of Chartreux, or Cartusium. 
* Vainly directing his view 
To tfnd out men's virtues, and finding them few/ 

Bruno determined to secure in the members of this his little family as 
near an approach to Christian perfection as possible. To this end he 
caused to be built on the chosen site a set of separate cells, in which 
each monk might live in retirement and seclusion. There was the 
monastery proper for the celebration of diyine worship on Sundays and 
festivals, and other public acts of the fraternity, but ^e greater part of 
the time every week was spent in isolation from the other members. 
In this retired and elevated spot (about 4000 feet above the level of 
the sea), which was some 14 miles north of Grenoble, hedged in by hiUs 
and surrounded by lands of unpromising features, Bruno and his com- 
panions, the founders of the celebrated ' Carthusian Order* of monks, 
' Serene, and unafiraid of solitude,' 

devoted themselves with great fervour to their duties, under the friendly 
prelate, Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble. 

It would appear from the records of this Monastic Order, which 
are found in various old chronicles, that nearly from the first, if not 
from the first, there were laymen as well as clergy admitted as members 
of the community ; one writer asserting that the numbers, on account of 
the poverty of the soil, were to be limited to thirteen or fourteen 
clergy and sixteen laymen. It was understood that each of those 
who had joined the company, and was living apart from the world, 
had taken this step with a view of spending the rest of life in 
contemplation, and in the hope that thus he might < secure the 
salvation of his soul.' 

The Carthusians were an offshoot from the great 'Benedictine 
Order,' but the rule of St. Benedict was made much more severe 
by Bruno and his successors. In addition to the three great demands 
of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, there was a fourth requirement 
from those who entered the Monastery at Chartreux — constant, \ 
almost continual silence. Only once a-week was* conversation per- 
mitted. Meals were not taken in a common room or refectory, as 
was customary with members of other Orders, but separately in the 
cdls, except on the great feasts of the Church. Thm days in the 
week bread and water were the only fare ; on high days, dieese and 
fish might be added. Wine was permitted occasionally in small 
quantities, but it was always to be mixed with water. Next to their 
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skin thej wore rongh garments made from goatskins, and their clothing 
was all made from materials of coarse texture and sober colour. 

Bruno, after having spent about six years at ^ Cartusium/ or 
Chartreux, guiding and encouraging his associates, was summoned 



A CABTHUSIAN. 
(FBOU DUODALS'B * WABWICKSHntE.*) 

to Rome by Urban II., his former scholar; bnt the holy man was soon 
tired of the city. Having refused the offer of the Bishopric of Reggio, 
which Urban urged upon his acceptance, Brnno retired to Sicily, 
where he was welcomed by Roger the Count. In this wild and 
desolate land Bruno sought and found a home to his liking, and 
set himself the task of building a suitable monastery for himself 
and company. Sto. Btephano del Bosco, in the diocese of Bquillacei 
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was the work of his hand; and here, in the year a.i>. 1101, the pious 
and unwearied monk passed away from earth at the age of seyenty. 
There is mention made in some old anthers of writings of Brono, 
especially of some commentaries on the Psalms and Epistles of St 
Paul, but none of those fragments have come down to these days. 

On the departure of Bruno from Chartreu:^ the society enlarged 
their house, improved their lands, and, above all, were diligent in 
preparing for the day of death. Under Landuin, their head, these 
Carthusian monks steadily increased in influence, and became more 
widely known as self-denying men, and despisers of show and ex- 
travagant pomp. Simple they were in their demands, as may be 
supposed when it is stated that, with the exception of the chalice, 
which was to be of silver, all other vessels of the sanctuary were 
to be of the plainest kind and least costly material. As a striking 
piece of evidence on behalf of this rigid simplicity and exclusion 
of expensive ornament, an incident is recorded by Guibert de Nogent, 
the chronicler, which may thus be summarised : the Count de Nev^s, 
hearing of their fame for holiness and hatred of splendour, paid them 
a visit one day. Seeing on his visit that the monks were most staid, 
grave, and very austere in their mortifications, he tried to prove 
their honesty. With this intent, on his return home he sent to 
them a present of sundry silver vessels : the intended gift was at once 
returned with this message, ' We want gold and silver neither to give 
away, nor to decorate our church; to what use can we put them then?* 
The good Count did, however, find a way to please these men, for 
he sent them a roll of parchment- skins, on which they might use 
their arts of writing and illuminating, for which they were famons. 

About the year 1128, Guigo, fifth Prior of Chartreux, drew up 
a set of ^ Customs ' for his fraternity, and after this date the Order 
gradually rose into fame. So well was the community reported of, 
that in 1178 Pope Alexander III. approved of the constitnlion 
which had been drawn up for its governance. It is true that on 
account of the strictness of the Eules, and the rigid obedience to the 
Bule which was enacted, the numbers of the Carthusians were in- 
creased vety slowly; but if, in comparison with other religions societies, 
the Carthusian was a small one, it was select ; its members were of 
the most ascetic and pious of all monks. One witness on their 
behalf, a trustworthy man, Peter of Clugni — Peter the Venerable — 
thus writes of them to the Pope : — ^ ^ese holy men feast at the 
table of wisdom ; they are entertained at the banquet of ihe true 
Solomon, not in superstitions, not in hypocrisy, not in the leaven 
of malice and wickedness, but in the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.' However slow the progress made in the earlier years of tiie 
Order, wise and learned Priois of Chartreux succeeded eventaallj, and 
' Planted out their sapling stocks 
Of knowledge into soaial nurseries,' 

in various countries of Europe, and established branch houses in the 
midst of every nation. 

Very shortly after the approbation of the Pope had been obtained 
the Carthusians were invited into England, and a settlement was 
effected at Witham in Somersetshire, a. n. 1181. Soon further de- 
tachments arrived. Amongst their most liberal benefactors in this 
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country was William Longesp^e, Earl of Salisbnry, son of Henry II. 
and Fair Rosamond. This nobleman gave them lands and endow- 
ments at Henton in Somersetshire. William, and Ella his wife, were 
eager to assist in every way the labours of these holy and learned 
men. In the reign of Richard IL, a.i>. 1398, the Carthusians 
were settled by the munificence of Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Notting- 
ham, at Epworth in Lincolnshire, and subsequently other branch 
houses were founded by other patrons at Coventry, Hull, Beauvale, 
and elsewhere. 

Perhaps the noblest and best-known house of the Order in Eng- 
land was that founded about a.d. 1871, in the reign of Edward III., 
by Sir Walter de Manny of Cambrey, at St. John's Street, 
Clerkenwell — the Chartreuse, or, as it is popularly called, the Charter- 
house. This home of the Carthusians was well endowed, and of very 
considerable extent. 

Times of change, however, came : grievous and troublous times for 
. these devout men. Little did they dream that their labours in writing 
were hastening on those rueful changes ; yet so. it was, for the mighty 
movement which came and dislodged them from their well-loved 
homes may be traced back to the study of their manuscript Bibles. 
In obedience to their Rules they had been most ready, and to no 
requirement had they been more faithful than that which may thu« 
be translated from Dugdale's MonasUcorif vol. L p. 951: — 

• Now read, now pray, now work with a will, 
So time shall be%hort, and toil itself light' 

In various kinds of occupation these Carthusians were found busy. 
Indeed, if the impartial truth must be told, these men were the 
most persevering, the most industrious, the most painstaking membera 
of society. Their motto almost seems to have been 

' Get work, get work ; 
Be sure 'tis better than what you work to get ;* 

for, in some shape or other, these Carthusians would spend their time 
in manual labour. 

From the foundation of the Order the favourite work of the 
members was that of writing, especially in writing out fresh copies 
of the several books of the Old and New Testament. In their 
solitary cells these men loved to reproduce that sacred treasure, 
regarding tbeir library as their chief earthly delight. Their cells 
might be poor and mean, their fare might be coarse and hard, their 
clothes might be simple and plain, but their library must be well 
stored with manuscripts : it was this craving of theirs for books — 
more books — which made so acceptable the bundle of parchment 
presented by the Count de Nevers. ' A cloister without books,' says 
one, ' is like a castle without arms.* 

The Carthusians are also honourably known as among the first 
and most successful horticulturists of their time. Wherever they 
settled, their gardens soon became famous. Let the soil be what 
it would, they had a reputation for being able to turn it into a 
land of abundance and beauty. At Chartreux, as elsewhere, what 
they found on arrival as a howling wilderness, they transformed into 
a very paradise of delight. Nor can their skill as builders be over- 
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looked, some of their monasteries, as that of the Gertosa, near Pavia, 
being amongst the most splendid of religious houses. 

A wonderful chorus of praise is bestowed by historians on these 
Carthusians : one (Mosheim) thus delivering his verdict : — * Nor is 
there any sect of monks which has departed less from the severity 



TH£ CHARTEBHOUSE. 

of its original discipline .... indeed, it could never prevail innch 
among females, owing undoubtedly to the rigours and gloominess 
of its discipline.' Another (Robertson) thus giving his conclusions : — 

* They preserved themselves from personal luxury more strictly than 
any other Order ; thus they escaped the satire which was profusely 
lavished on monks in general, and they never needed a reformation.' 

Amongst the most illustrious men who have been members of the 

* Carthusian Order,' is one whose name is well known in English 
history, St. Hugh of Lincoln. To this saintly man we owe one of 
the most noble and glorious of our English cathedrals, Lincohi 
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Ifinster. Arriying in England abont a.d. 1130, he deroted himself 
80 zealonsl J to the duties of his high office, that at his death he was 
generally monmed, and as a tribnte of respect to his memory, Speed 
tells ns that ' King John 'of England and Eang William of Scotland, 
with their royall allyes, carried the hearse on those shoulders 
accustomed to uphold. the weight of whole kingdomes.' 

The dread day came at length for those ' Carthusians ' who had 
settled in England. In the year 1535 Henry VIII. wreaked his 
wrath upon these monks. In an old record of the times of this 
strong-willed king, there is this touching entry: < Also the same year, 
the 3rd day of May was Holyrood day, and then was drawn from the 
Tower unto Tyburn the three Priors of the Charter-Houses and there 
hanged,, headed, and quartered ; and one of the Prior^s arms was 
set up at the gate into Aldersgate Street.* Brave John Haughton, 
the Prior of Charter-House, died a martyr — a martyr to a blood- 
thirsty tyrants temper; and died as a martyr should, without fear 
or regret. Nor was this the only method found for getting rid of 
the Carthusians, as several were cast into dungeons, and left to pine 
away to death in the midst of all kinds of noisome filth. 

After the suppression of the Order in England it still flourished 
in Europe, retaining in a great degree its reputation for devotion, 
wisdom, and industry amongst its 'members. 

Besides the four Monastic Orders whose fortunes have been briefly 
related, *the Benedictine,' Hhe Augustine,* Hhe Cistercian,* Hhe 
Carthusian,' there were other fraternities of *lesser mark, — the 
Cluniacs, foxmded a.d. 900, by William, Buke of Aquitaine, sys 
tematised by Odo, Abbot of Clngny, a.d. 927, introduced into Eng- 
land, A.D. 1077, by William, 1^1 of Warenne, son-in-law of the 
Conqueror, who built them a home at Lewes, and were settled at Barn- 
staple and Pontefract; the Order of Camaldoli, founded about a.i>. 1027 
by Romualdo, a man of high birth, a native of Bavenna; the Order 
of Yallombrosa, founded by John Qualberto about 1073 ; and the 
Olivetans, of which St Bernard Ptolomei was the founder. 



5rru»t. 

The following Lines were tmitten hy Dr, Alfordy Hie Dean ofCcmterhuryf 
shortly before his death, 

I KNOW not if dark or bright My barqne w wafted from the strand 

Shall be my lot ; By breath Divine, 

If that wherein my hopes delight And on the helm there rests a Hand 

Be best or not : Other than mine. 

It may be mine to drag for years One Who has known in storms to sail 

Toil's heavy chain ; I have on board ; 

Or, day and night, my meat be tears Above the raging of the gala 

On bed of pain. I have my Lord. 

Dear faces may snirotind my hearth He holds me when the biUows smite s 

With smiles and glee ; I shall not fall ; 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth If sharp, tis short ; if long, 'tis light i 

Be strange to me. He tempers alL , 

Safe to the land !— safe to the land ! 

The end is this, 
And then with Him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss. 

9 
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*®tttil SbtttntQ Eimtsi S^tttn.^ 

JAY had not slipped awaj without making a change in ^e 
life at Breezy Cottage. Two more inmates were added 
to its nnmber,— a young man^ hearing so strong a likeness 
to Ella that to say he was her brother was unnecessary, 
and an old serrant. 
For these two Ella had made erery preparation from the first ; 
all the comforts and elegancies of the cottage had been collected 
together in the room intended for Malcolm Lindstay; while to old 
Mary was allotted the large bed-room, in which little Era also slept ; 
a tiny room near being Ella^s sleeping-apartment. 

For two or three days after her brother's arrival, Ella Lind^iay's 
face wore a less harassed look ; whether she found it well to have him 
constantly by her, or whether the nightly chats with old Mary relieved 
her heart, certainly she was brighter and less anxious. Bat the cloud 
came back all too soon. 

* Master Malcolm's breakfast, please,' said the old woman, bringing 
a tray into the room one morning when Ella was making the tea for 
their early meal. 

Ella's quick glance met the stem face of Mary. She turned very 
white, and sat down. 

^ It's no use fretting,* said the old servant. * I knew it couldn't 
last ; we must just bear it and say nothing.' 

< Is Malcolm ill ?' asked Eva. 

< No, dear, he's quite well, only tired,* said Ella, with a heart- 
breaking sigh. 

The trouble of her life was pressing heavily upon her ; this one 
son of the house, the brother who ought to have been her stay and 
comfort, was her grief and trial, a slave to the terrible love of strong 
drink. 

By little and little it had crept upon him, marring all his prospects 
in life ; time after time he had foresworn the deadly thing, only to 
return to it ; and but for the command of the Lord to forgive a 
brother 'until seventy times seven times,' Ella's love might hardly 
have held out through the trying scenes she had had to witness, ay^ 
and to take a prominent part in, too ! 

Malcolm Lindsay's fair face and clear blue eyes told so different « 
tale to the looker-on, that few guessed the heart-break he was to 
those who loved him. 

Since their parents' death, Ella had been the one person towards 
whom he turned for guidance in the troubles he brought on himself ; 
twice she had obtained suitable situations for him, when his unsettled 
habits had caused his employers to dismiss him ; and at last, when 
Malcolm declared his preference for the sea, and that there alone 
could he find occupation and excitement likely to deter him from his 
favourite sin, she made interest to get him on board a merchant-vesseli 
draining their somewhat slender coffers to furnish his outfit. 

One voyage was enough to show that a sea-life was no cure for 
drinking habits ; no sooner was he on land shortly after the taking of 
Breezy Cottage, than his money all went in the old way, and old Maiy, 
who had been left in London to await his arrival,, having missed the 
first notice of the incoming of his ship, had a weary search for him 
10 
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the next few weeks. When she did find him he had neither kit nor 
monejy but treasnred up in a battered tin box was a shawl for the old 
woman, a pretty trinket for Ella, and some gay shells and feathers for 
little sister Eva, purchases made on the foreign shore he had lately 
left. 

Malcolm's heart was not altogether seared by his self-indulgenoe, 
apd it was these momentary gleams of affection for his belongings 
which kept Ella from Qtterly despairing concerning him. But she 
was soon the only one left who bore with him at all. Uncles, aunts, 
. and cousins, an old grandfather, and the lawyer who managed their 
small affairs, had all entreated, almost commanded, the girl to give 
up all connexion with the brother, who was no support, no comfort, 
simply a disgrace to her, but Ella remained firm: as long as she 
could, her home should be Malcolm's; if she deserted him, then, 
indeed, she should feel guilty were he to sink yet deeper in the pit 
of destruction which had such a fascination for him. 

Some time before the occupation of Breezy Cottage a strange 
scene of this sort had been frone through, ending in Ella persisting 
in renouncing all offers of a 1:^ >io for herself and Eva, and stating her 
intention of taking the cottage on the hill near Brame, which she had 
heard of through a distant cousin of old Maiy's. 

< No one Imows us there, and no one need know us,' said the girl, 
somewhat defiantly ; < so you need not be afraid of our disgracing your 
name. I mean to have a home for Malcolm when he comes from sea, 
and if, as you think, he will not keep the promises he has made me, 
why, then, I can bear it alone.' 

The family shook their heads, and some one said something of 
EUa losing patience at last. 

* I sh^l try not,' said the poor girl ; < he is my own twin-brother : 
but if God wills it that I am always to be anxious for him, He has 
left a plain direction how often he is to be forgiven.' 

* Until seventy times seven,' said the lawyer. < Miss Ella, I respect 
your feeling and your decision, unwise as I think it, and you may 
command my services in whatever way you will.' 

After that no one could say any more, and the house at the North 
Cliff was taken and famished. Afte^ the close lodgings in London, 
overlooked on all sides, the freedom and space of the green hill-side 
was a joy to Ella Lindsay. Here, perhaps, she might win Malcolm 
from the grievous vice which held him fast, and, with his own blue 
sea around him, make him happy amidst innocent pleasures. For a 
few days after his return home he did seem to fall in with her plans, 
but a journey to Brame by himself upset it all, and Mary's face as she 
came into the breakfast-room was the death-blow to Ella's new hopes 
for him. And yet the repentant look, the sorrowful voice, when 
Malcolm was himself again, accustomed as Ella was to the sight and 
sound, won her back again to hope. 

* You had better let me go,' said the young man ; * it is no good, 
none at all. I am only disgracing you, as they all say, and you and 
Eva would be far better without me. I'm sure I don't know what 
makes you hang by me ; if you weren't half an angel you wouldn't* 
And then he took his cap and wandered about the cliffs till dusk, 
coming in so white and sad that even old Mary's heart was touched* 
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Bat, alasl this was an oft-repeated scene, and repentanoe witb 
lifalcolm meant something sadly different to amendment. 

Another voyage produced worse resnlts. Malcolm was sent back hy 
the pilot before ^e yessel left the Channel, in irons, charged with 
insubordination while in a state of intoxication. Poor Ella, aided by 
her firm friend the lawyer, once again, at much trouble and expense, 
got him off; and then Malcolm, thoroughly sobered and shocked, pro* 
fessed his intention of obtaining a berth on bo^rd a Temperance ship. 
Mr. Black, the great shipowner, would take him, if Mr. Square, th» 
lawyer, would interest himsell Poor Ella went back to Breezy Cot- 
tage more comforted than she had been for long when she had really 
seen him leave the docks in the Wilhelmvnef a vessel which carried 
no intoxicating drinks at all, and was manned entirely by a temperance 
crew. At least for six months he was safe. That summer she and 
Ella dared to steal down the grassy footpath to NorcUffe village, and 
find a quiet comer in the church on Sundays. 

Though they had now been a year and more at Breezy Cottage, 
few of the villagers knew them by «iu:ht, and they still resolutely 
declined all offers of companionship. ^ ' -h. Raynham made an attempt 
at friendliness with Ella Lindsay one broiling Sunday morning, when 
she met her and her little sister in the churchyard after service, and 
begged them to step into the Rectory and rest till the heat was less 
overpowering; but Ella thanked her and declined, with a decisioii 
which checked further discussion. She could not refuse, however, the 
basket of strawberries which little Lily thrust into Eva's hand, with 
the eager words, < I gathered them for you before church/ 

And next Sunday the basket had to be returned, with a kiss ex- 
changed between the two little maidens, so that Eva and Lily quite 
considered themselves friends, -and by-and-by it fell out that the little 
Rectory girl always accompanied her friend to the foot of the cliff ovk 
her way home. And so it grew to be that Lily Raynham knew, perhaps, 
more than any one else of the doings of Breezy Cottage, and being a 
little Miss whose tongue was seldom quiet, she communicated what she 
knew to those around her. 

* She's got a maid, too, called Mary, who dresses her ; and she says 
lessons to Ella — that's her sister; and she's got a big brother who is. 
on the sea ; and she mayn't come to my birthday party : isn't it a shame ? * 

* Softly, little girl,' said her father : * what mothers and elder sisters 
decide must never be called a shame.' 

'• But, father, she might come, when I wrote such a long letter to 
ask her, and she has never sent an answer, — has she, mother '? ' 

Yes, there was an answer in Ella's writing, declining for her little 
sister the proffered entertainment. ' My little sister never goes out.' 
she wrote ; * and besides, she has a tendency to croup, which makes 
me careful to keep her indoors after sunset' 

* Very odd, that determination to keep aloof from the world P said 
Mrs. Raynham; from which remark may be gleaned the fact that Ella s 
isolation at Breezy Cottage had had the desired effect of keeping. the 
world in darkness as to the family troubles of its inmates. 

The WUhelmine came home, was paid off, and Malcolm Lindsay 
rejoined his sister at Brame. That was a really joyful meeting, for 
Malcolm had nothing but good to tell of himself, and very proud he 
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was of it. The vessel had touched at one or two ports on its voyage, 
and he had resisted the really great temptations they presented. 

* I'm all right, dear, now,' he said ; * IVe turned over a new leaf 
and am going to surprise the crusty old crew of uncles and aanta, 
besides being a comfort to you, as I ought to have been long ago.' 

Ella's heart beat most thankfully to hear her brother's happy 
greeting, and yet she wished he had spoken less lightly, but he was 
overjoyed, no doubt, to think that he had at last starved out the dragon 
that had threatened to devour him. 

The first Sunday after Malcolm's arrival little Eva rushed into the 
room to say that the church-bell had begun. 

' Do you go ip church here?' said Malcolm ; ' I don't remember 
doing so before.* 

< Oh, y^s,' said Eva, 'we always go ; I shouldn't see Lily else: and 
besides, sister likes the hymns, and the praying, and the sermon.' 

* Likes it all, in fact, little chatterbox,' said Malcolm, lightly; then 
stooping to caress his sister, he added, in a graver tone, ' You'll take 
me, too, Ella: you are not afraid to show me now?' 

The colour stole into Ella's cheeks. ' Come then, dear/ she said ; 
* I did wrong not to ask you to go before.' 

So, to Mrs. Kaynham's great surprise, three sat in the Lindsays* 
comer of the church, and the young man whom she had put down as 
utterly godless and careless was as attentive as any one present. For 
Malcolm Lindsay was very open to outward influences, and the qniet 
service, the soft music, and the earnest words of the Eector, all found 
their way to his heart; whether the good seed sank deeply enough before 
the fowls of the air picked it up was not for men to judge. He spoke 
60 feelingly of the sermon as they walked home, that Ella dared to 
rejoice again. 

The autumn closed in harshly, and little Eva, never a robust 
child, began to cause anxiety by threatenings of her old enemy, croup. 
Malcolm was most useful in those days for the kind way in which he 
Boaght out* amusements for the little girl shut up in her room. 

* Don't go to sea any more,' said Eva one day. 

* Why not, my pet ? ' said the big brother. 

* Who'll mend my toys when you go ? ' said the child. 

Malcolm laughed with a pleased look on his face. *• So you do find 
brother of some use, do you? ' he said. 

The feeble-natured lad was glad to be kept from sin, but had 
not the strength to resist it. When temptation presented itself he 
fell, and as in this world of ours no path lies very far distant from the 
entangling thickets of sin, and he clung to no guiding safer than his 
own, he had but a poor chance of keeping straight. 

Ella Lindsay was destined to have an anxious winter again, though 
her cares came to her this time in a different form. No sooner had a 
few dry bracing days set little Eva to rights, than Malcolm took a 
severe cold, which hung about him for long, so much so as to render 
his sister seriously unea.sy. 

To content her Malcolm paid a visit, as soon as he was well enough 
to venture out, to the village doctor, a pleasant young man only a feir 
years his senior. 

Dr. Downes pronounced his lungs slightly affected, and recom- 
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mended great care daring the Tfinter, and a sea-voyaga during the 
spring months. The ice once broken, Malpolm often risited young 
Downes, and took great pleasure in his society ; Ella, after her first 
anxiety oyer Malcolm's making any intimate acquaintances, rejoiced 
that he should haye so congenial a companion. 

It was comfortable, too, to haye some one, with more medical know- 
ledge than she or old Mary possessed, to apply to when the little girl's 
symptoms seemed more than usually threateningi and many a bleak 
eyening did Michael Downes call at the Breezy Cottage, just to see 
that the sharp wind had not harmed his little friend £ya. Ella neyer 
asked him to remain, but still the sense of haying some one who 
took an interest in Uie household looking in now and them was 
pleasant. And by-and-by <hi Simday mornings there was some one 
who walked farther homewards with them than eyen Lily Eaynham-— 
' to pass the time till his housekeeper should giye him his dinner/ the 
young man laughingly said as he climbed the slope holding Eya's hand, 
and often not leaying the trio till they gained the wicket-gate of the 
Breezy garden. 

Young Downes was * of those parts,* a well-read, well-informed young 
fellow, and could tell tales or traditions, which made eyen little Eya 
listen, of the terrible plague-time, when the disease decimated Norcliff, 
healthy as the spot seemed, and when Brame, then untouched, brought 
its proyisions and medicines and laid tiiem down at the plague-stone 
for the smitten country-folk to fetch. The disease had been intro- 
duced into the yillage by a fishing-boat, which landed a sick man on 
the coast. All unconscious of the dangerous nature of his illness, he 
had been receiyed by a kindly cottager. The sick man recoyered, but 
father, mother, and fiye little children, the whole family of his enter- 
tainer, perished of the malady. ' Their tombstone is still to be 
seen in Norclifie churchyard, with a curious inscription stating how 
" Peter Maye unwittingly took a yipere into his bosom," * said Dr. 
Downes ; whereat Eya asked to be shown it the yery next Sunday. 

During the next winter Malcolm Lindsay improyed in health, and 
seemed to need no farther excitement than the company of his sisters, 
and the books borrowed either from the library at Brame or from the 
bookshelyes of his friend Dr. Downes. In his walks to Brame his 
sister generally accompanied him ; or if not, little Eya went, and he 
was glad of the safeguard. 

One day, however, he stated his intention of going there alone. 
An old messmate was staying in the town, and wished to see him. 
Malcolm flushed painfully as ho made the remark, for he knew that 
Ella would feel anxious about him. 

He went and came back, howeyer, in good time, and without haying 
touched anything to drink, as he joyfully told Ella. 

But, alas 1 Malcolm was too confident of himself^-too lifted up by 
his now tolerably long spell of self-denial. 

The next time, and the next, that he yisited young Sanders at 
Brame, all went well; but the fourth yisit ended in his struggling 
unsteadily up the windy hill-side, at a late hour. Ella was at the 
oottage-gate looking out for him. He tried to speak angrily to her, 
but his yoice failed, and he followed her into the sitting-room in silence. 
Bhe uttered no word of reproach aa she ordered in the coffee, and stirred 
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the fire lest he should be chilled by the icy wind. Neither did he say 
anything that night, but in* the misery and self-reproach of the follow- 
ing morning he humbled himself to confess his sin and ask her pardon. 

For some days after a slight attack of fever kept him to the 
honse, and Ella hoped his fall was an accident that need neyer happen 
again. Bhe tried hard, without dwelling too much on the occorrenoe, to 
lead her brother to distrust his own strength, and ask for better help 
to strire, and striye again, against his besetting sin. 

And Malcolm would promise all and everything, with tears almost^ 
and the next minute he was playing like a child himself with little Eva. 
A strange quicksand was his nature, and early training had been 
wanting to search out the real depths below, where a good foundation 
might have been laid. Malcolm had been the petted eldest child of 
fond parents, left pretty much to bring himself up, and indulged even 
beyond the means of the family. 

Ella with her quiet good sense had early seen and regretted this^ 
but the bitter fruits of it even she had hardly guessed. One only re- 
quest she made of Malcolm. 

* You will never want, dear, to go into Brame alone again ?' she 
said, pleadingly; ' not this winter, at least ?' 

^d Malcolm had answered ' No; Arthur Sanders was gone, and 
there was no reason for it.* 




|HIS is what we recommend for all services of the Churoh 
throaghout the year, excepting on the three ' still days ' of 
the Holy Week ; not a monotonous, melancholy tolling of 
a single bell, nor ringing a joyous peal, but the sweet, 
mellow, and subdued tones winch the bells cheerily throw 
out when they are chimed. 

The difficulty of getting a sufficient number of hands to do this 
daily, or it may be only on Sundays and saints* days, with unbroken 
regularity for both services, is often focind to be impracticable, especially 
in a country place; but this difficulty is most effectually got over by 
adopting a very simple and ingenious arrangement, invented by the 
Bev. H. T. Ellacombe, Rector of Clyst St. George, Devonshire. It 
was first set up by him at Bitton, Gloucestershire, 1822, where it haa 
been in use ever since. The same plan has been set up in divers other 
places. It is available for any number of bells, and lately it has been 
fixed at Worcester Cathedral, for chiming the twelve bells for the 
daily services. It brings all the bells under control to any point in the 
church, when they may be chimed with perfect ease by one man or boy. 
Being independent of the belfry, it interferes in no way with the ringers 
when a peal is to be rung. The chiming gear being distinct from the 
clappers, it does away with the practice which. is so common, but so 
destructive, of ' clocking ' the bells, or tying ropes to the clappers, by 
which numbers of fine bells have been cracked. The place we recom- 
mend for the manual is the ground^oor of the tower, which is also 
the proper place for the ropes to be brought for the ringing. It is 
fully described in the third edition of Mr. EUacombe's Beljriea and 
Bingers. (London : Messrs. Bell & Sons. Price 3s.) 
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^f^t €emplar»' Seal. 

HE origin of the illustrious * Order of Knights Templars,' 
or * Red-cross Knights,' was very humble indeed. Some 
French gentlemen who saw the cruel usage of pilgrims on 
their way from th^ sea-coast to Jerusalem, made up their 
minds to become defenders of the Christians against such 
painful treatment by Mahommedans. At first, these defenders were so 
poor themselves that they were fed aud clothed by the * Knights of 
St. John,' or * Hospitallers.* Hugh de Payens and Geoffrey de Saint 





Omer, the first members of the Order, called themselves * Soldiers of 
Christ,' and after a little while * Poor Fellow-soldiers of Christ and the 
Temple of Solomon.' These two brave men, who dedicated their lives 
to this dangerous service on behalf of injured fellow- Christians, were 
desirous of handing down a memorial of their poverty, and for this pur- 
pose adopted as a device for the seal of the Order the figures of two 
men on one horse. It is not easy to say how long this seal was in use, 
but when the Knights became a wealthy and powerful Order, able to 
thwart emperors and overmle kings, a more noble seal was employed' 
whose device was an Agnus Dei, with its nimbus and banner. 
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THE substance of things hoped for 
13y Chribtians high and low, 
Hoped for ! How fondly hoped for 

Only our God can know. 
For only our God can see 

Each inmost hope and fear ; 
Ko man liath power to see and know 
AYbat is to God so clear. 

The evidence of things not seen, 

ThingH past and things to come» 
By some believed, to some anknown> 

And disbelieved by some. 
Things written in God's Holy Word, 

Which, though by faith received, 
Kor eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard. 

Nor heart of man conceived. 

God's words and works to finite sense 

May hard and dark appear, 
His ways are not our ways, yet all 

By Faith seem plain and clear. 
Even tbat holy mystery 

By Faith we understand, 
How the worlds were framed by the 
Word of God 

And His glory filled the land. 



See the great cloud of witnesses 

In solemn sequence rise, 
Proclaiming each the power of Faith 

They pass before our eyes. 
We grasp the trutli we showed in life 

And show in death again, 
We thank the Lord of Heaven and earth. 

They witness not in vain. 

Then let us lay aside each weight. 

Each strong besetting sin. 
And let us run with patience 

That we the prize may win. 
That, looking unto Jesus. 

We may follow where He trod. 
And together be set down with Him 

Beside the throne of God. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, these three 

Shall be with us alway ; 
Shall be to us a fire by night, 

A guiding cloud by day. 
By Faith our Love is cherished. 

By Faith our Hope we see, 
We'U live in Hope, we'll live by Faitli, 

And Love our life shall be. 

B.S. B.A. 




BT SAUUEL B. JAHE8, M.A., VIGAB OF NOBTHMABSTON, BUCKS 

* Happy the bride the sun shines on.* 

IJAPPY in the present happiness, and happy in the future 
prospect. The saying is prophetical as well as declaratory. 
Header, did the sun shine on your wedding day? Perhaps 
you are not married ; if so, and you ever marry, may the 
sun shine full upon you and your partner! But if you 
are, can you say whether the sun shone or did not shine? I rather 
think you can. Most people remember their wedding day, the church 
they were married at, the clergyman that married them, and the 
weather that prevailed upon their wedding day. If I wanted to know, 
for some reason or other, what sort of weather it was upon say the 
first of December ip the year 1823, 1 should advertise for a person 
who was married on that day, and then I should ask the person, ' What 
sort of day was that, as regards weather, my friend?* 

That would he just fifty years ago, a jubilee, and yet there are 
people who can remember whether the sun shone upon a fifty-years ago 
wedding day. Fifty years soon pass, and the sxm of life, like the sun 
in the firmament of heaven, soon sinks, and ' daylight dies.' 

But that is not quite what I was going to write. If you, my 
reader, my married reader, that is, can remember your wedding day, 
you can remember whether the sun shone. If it was in chill December, 
still the sun may have shone ; if it was in sultry July, still the sun 
may have refused to shine. Did it shine? 

It did? Well, then, let it be the emblem of your married life, so 
far as you can make it so. The sun gave you a little hint to make 
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your hasband's welcome home eyer a bright and simnj one, your wife's 
heart (0 husband!) ever a light and trustful one. We should take 
bints from the sun, as from every other bright and cheery influence of 
the many such that surround and gladden us. ' Happy the bride/ 
however, says the proverb, and not necessarily happy the bridegroom. 
Still, it would not surely be easy for the bride to be happy without 
making her husband happy, man and wife being no longer twain but one. 

^nd ' Happy the bride ' signifies happy in her husband, happy ia 
her present, happy in her future, happy in her choice, and in Uie 
bright life which that choice betokens. It is meet and fitting that the 
sun should come out from behind his clouds, and beam down upon a 
bride on her wedding day. 

But as most days are wedding days, and all days are not sunny 
days, there must be some brides that the sun does not shine on. 
How about them? Why the proverb says nothing at all about them. 
It says, * Happy is the bride the sun shines on,' but it does not say nor 
mean, ' Unhappy is the bride the sun does not shine on.' If it did it 
would be a cross-grained, crabbed, sour-tempered old proverb, that 
would have to hide its head in disgrace very soon, as being not only 
sour and unkind, but false and untrustworthy. If the sun shone upon 
your wedding day, so much the better, and if it ' stayed indoors ' that 
day, it was only to try your patience a little, and shine out more 
gloriously still a day or two after. A bride remains a bride for a 
honeymoon or more, and it is hard indeed if she cannot find a bit of 
sunshine to bask in in all that tune. 

Besides, the sun's shining has really nothing to do with the 
future. It is pleasant while it lasts, but in any case it cannot shine for 
ever. There is the sunshine of peace, contentment, hope, endurance; 
all these suns in the domestic firmament make a bride happy in herself 
and happy in adding to her husband's pleasure. 

Much depends upon that honeymoon, and the sunshine or other- 
wise of the wife's temper and temperament dmring those four first weeks 
of married life. The husband also is bound to remember that he may 
be a cloud and a gloom, or a sun and a brightness, to his new partner 
for life. Yes, and if the sun shines upon the bride, and the husband*8 
gentleness helps to make her sunshine, it betokens and effects a fair 
start on the honourable path of married life. 

' Happy the dead the rainfalls on,* 
I CANNOT but think that this Church proverb has a veiled reference 
to the tears of grief that rain down upon the coffin-lid, and upon the still 
white face, before the cofiQn-lid is screwed down over corruption for ever 
and ever. Some people die unwept and unmoumed, it is said ; either 
because they were thought unloveable in life, or because they outlived 
all their relatives and friends. It matters little to the poor dead body 
whether crowds make lamentation or a workhouse funeral of unat- 
tended loneliness is his or hers. But the thought beforehand of 
nobody to weep one single tear, nobody but a stranger to dose the eyes 
and clasp the hands in loving pressure, would be sad thought to many 
tenderly clinging natures. Happy the dead! Count hun happy who 
has died. The ancients used to say, ' May the earth lie light upoA 
thee!* and we say, 'May the rain fall down on him!' 
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Sympathetic rain I That is the idea. Sunshine and wedding-beUa, 
raindrops and funeral tolls. Bat the proverh gives a more dangeroiu 
look towards error than does the sunshine and bride proverb. After 
once the tree has fallen, this tree of mortality, it must be where it haa 
so fallen. This proverb seems to hint, though it really does not mean 
to do so, that the happiness of the dead has something to do with the 
state of the weather. Does the rain fall? Then happy the dead that 
» in such a case. 

But the truth is that God sends rain cm the evil and the good, 
oil the just and the unjust. As in life there is an outside sameness, 
80 (as regards sepulture) is it after death, in regard to atmosphere and 
change of atmosphere. And as there are not only weddings on rainy 
^ays which turn out well and happily, so there are on blue-sky days, 
when the sun shines and the birds sing, funerals of men and women 
with whom all is well, because they trusted in the Lord that He would 
deliver them. Bright and singing funerals may be even more fitting 
than dismal and gloomy funerals. Kaindrops may be less significant 
than sunshine at funerals. 

These little atmospheric superstitions are pleasant or quaint to 
talk about and to repeat, but we must ever beware of assigning to them 
an importance they do not possess. If one is attending the fdneral 
of a good man, and the mourners' tears mingle piteously with the 
driving rain, and the sorrows of the mourners seem to be gathering an 
overwhelming strength, ready almost to drown them in grief irrecover- 
able, then a gentle utterance of this churchy saying might not be 
amiss. But it requires rare tact and discretion to use sayings, however 
well meant and well meaning, that will not bear examination. And 
this saying, churchy though it is, certainly will not bear examination, 
except in the sense of the body being, so to speak, ' happy ' in being wept 
over with tears of loving regret. 

And in that sense many a funeral is watered by tears the prospect 
of which would, in life, have made the now dead person happy. Most 
people would be touched in knowing beforehand what true and 
genuine tears would be shed over them after they are ' no more seen.* 

The rain of affectionate regret falls upon many whose *good 
qualities * we never knew, and could never guage, till death hid them 
horn our sight. So is it often and again ; death covers up, in many 
case9, the faults, and lifts the veil which shrouded the virtues. Then 
it is easy and natural to let fall the tear of affection, somewhat em- 
bittered by self-reproach. 

Old wives' fables these proverbs, in many cases, are, if wk take 
ihem litenJly. But there is almost always something good and trne 
in ihem, which we can find out by diligent inquisition. 
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B7 080R0E HERBERT CURTEIS, H.A., CANON OF LICHFIELD AND 
PRINCIPAL OF THE LICHFIELD THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 

8 St. John, iv.— */ Aar« no greater joy than to hear that my children 
walk in trutk^ 

|HUS speaks the aged Apostle 8t. John. And I am sore, 
from the expression here chosen as well as from several 
other passages in his writings, that he was a true lover of 
children. Now some people have tried to improve upon 
Qod's world as He made it. Thej have thought to be- 
come more heavenly themselves, and to make the comer of the world 
they lived in more like heaven, by banishing from it jnst those two things 
which give to earth its sweetness and its joy — ^women and children, 
When will men understand that 6od*s ways are infinitely the best ; 
and that the convent is a very poor, weak, and ineffective school for all 
Christiaa virtues, as compared with the family ? For my own part. 
I honestly confess I would rather not live at all than live in a world 
without children. You might as well ask me to live in a country where 
no flowers grew, to walk in woods where no birds sang, to admire 
dull skies where no stars shone : in short, to live like an ox in the 
meadow, with plenty to eat, but without one spark of poetry or of 
love for anything, or of that happy playfulness which is, to most of 
mankind, the sign and the means of a thoroughly healthful mind. 

Of all sights, therefore, which give pleasure to that large class of 
people whom I may call ' children's friends,' there are few more plea- 
sant than children gathered together on their festival. Bome years 
iigo I saw two armies drawn up in battle-array, while kings and queens 
xeviewed them. Their bright swords flashed in the sun, their waving 
plumes and gallant uniforms were glorious to behold, and their order 
and obedience were magnificent But when their cannon thundered and 
thai mimic warfare began, then the truth appeared, and I saw that it 
was but a vast engine of death after all. And I remembered — as many 
A sad story or picture tells us — that the victories of the sword are aU 
too dearly bought by the groans and agonies of dying men and by the 
jruin and despair of a thousand happy homes. Or one may stand, in 
summer time, before the lovely spectacle of fields of waving barley 
and of golden wheat ; or may rest upon the shore beside the glittering 
sea, and watch the waves as one by one they bow themselves and lay 
their tribute of white cool foam at your feet. But then these things 
Jtire not personally alive. It is your fancy which gives them a sort of 
life. And when harvest comes, or evening closes in amid leaden rain- 
douds on the sea, the spell is broken, the gloiy has departed, the charm 
is gone. 

But it is otherwise when you behold the Church's orderly array of 
her scholars, gathered in their companies to hear the word of God and 
to sing His praises. Here no second thought spoils one''8 enjoyment. 
The squadrons marshalled here are not for death, but life. The hus- 
3>andry spent here is not spent on things, but on persons. And the 
cesults of all this toil and training are no mere transient results, 
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without permanence and without importance ; but they are, on the 
contrary, as lasting as eternity and as important as Heaven itself. 

But perhaps yon may say, *■ We do not think of all those things 
amid the routine of the school ; it often seems to us dnll and tedious 
work, and not so much appears to come of it as might fairly have 
been expected.* Well, but what did you expect ? Were you so foolish 
as to expect that work would be just as gay and easy as play ? Did 
you expect that what goes on in a regular routine, day after day or 
Sunday after Sunday, would never get to seem monotonous and like a 
piece of clock-work ? Why, the very clock in the story, you know, once 
complained that it was dull work having to stand for months in the 
kitchen-comer ; and that the bare thought of the number of ticks 
which had to be made in the course of a year was enough to lead 
any one to give up the task altogether. But then, you remember, it 
was wisely suggested how that plenty of time was really given for eveiy 
single tick to be made in ; how, in that quiet comer and that dull 
routine, it was nevertheless the ' clock ' which kept the whole house- 
hold punctual and orderly ; and how, after all, there was the pleasure 
and variety of striking every hour, and of being wound up once a-week. 

And BO it is with you, children. There are occasions, — such as your 
annual, bright gathering, — when (as it were) the clock strikes ; when 
the results of your school- work come into view ; and when encouragement 
is given for a fresh spell of earnest and punctual labour, by the meaning 
and issues of it being set before you. Who, indeed, can tell what happy 
issues may flow from simple, honest school-work ? How many a young 
woman (for instance) is now living a chaste and honourable life, and can 
trace her strength against temptation, and her superiority to the mere 
paltry charms of dress and gaiety, to the lessons learnt at school and 
the influence of some never-to-be-forgotten teacher ! How many a 
young man — a brave, sober, intelligent workman, a Christian English- 
-man of the right sort — has been saved from falling into profligacy by 
keeping faithfully to his class till he had outgrown the wild years of 
boyhood, and by storing up Bible knowledge as a bee stores up honey 
to last the winter through ! And the reason is this : that impressions 
made in youth abide. The wax is then warm : you seal it, and the 
mark abides for years to come. Nay ; even if obscured for a time» 
what has been inscribed on the youthful mind often comes to light long • 
afterwards, in a wonderful way : just as, in Kew Qardens near London, 
you may see a beech-tree with four letters cut upon it when quite a. 
tender sapling, and brought to light years afterwards by the accidental 
stroke of an axe. 

Ah, these accidental strokes (as we call them) of God*s axe, — how 
do they bring to light again things that we had clean forgotten ! A 
poor young emigrant in Australia who had run away from home, and 
had grasped at that miserably rotten fruit ' perfect liberty to do as he 
liked/ had come at last to utter despair and rain. But one day, when 
wandering along in the devest distress and almost recklessness, he was 
suddenly stopped and rooted to the spot as he passed near a little road- 
side country forge. What I was it possible ? was he, indeed, in dear 
England again ? Could that sweet song, now heard for the first time 
since he left his native village, be really an Australian sound ? No : 
it was but an English skylark singing in a cage. But that almost 
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fbrgotten sonnd brought back to bis meinorj bis fatber^s fields, and tbe 
chnrcb-bells, and tbe village-scbool. He saw as in a dream tbe kind, 
reproacbfal faces of bis teacber, bis clergyman, bis n^otber. And tbe 
miserable lad burst into tears, and fell upon bis knees amid tbe grass, 
and prayed once more as be bad not prayed for years, but as be bad 
learnt to pray at scbool. And tben from tbat heart-broken prayer he 
rose a new man, with new resolves, and new hopes. He kept those 
resolves. He was saved from despair and from ruin in this world ; 
and, we may fairly hope, from a worse ruin in the next world also. 

Such, dear children, is tbe power of memory ! Such is tbe re- 
straining, tbe encouraging, tbe converting influence of loved and 
honoured persons, — dead, it may be, and gone to God, these many 
years ; yet whose smile can never be forgotten, whose words have held 
^like a nail driven in a sure place,' whose voice 'being dead yet 
speaketh I* Tes > photographed upon our memory, the face of some one 
dearly loved, the simplest action of some one deeply venerated, will often, 
amid tbe darker years of life, flash upon us some blessed word of God's 
forgiveness, some re-assuring smile of man's willingness to help, 
without which we were lost. And the heart must be hard indeed, the 
conscience must be seared indeed, if they can resist this pleading of 
tbe Past against the Present. 

But above all things, both teachers and children, let me impress 
upon you the important truth that it is, alone and exclusively, loving 
faces, loving looks, loving words, which are thus remembered ; and 
which smite the heart, with tbe miraculous rod of affection, into- 
gushing streams of repentance, and fill it with a soul-transforming 
enthusiasm for all things holy, earnest, Christian, heavenly. how 
the heart does yearn for and search after, amid its most treasured' 
memories, those few sacred hours of a •past true love, those few gree& 
spots of a faithful, unselfish, mutual affection I It is like a poor 
negro-woman in America. Too ignorant to read her Bible, and toa 
old to learn to read, she yet succeeded by the aid of a little girl in 
making out just one loord, so as to know it when she saw it. It wa» 
the one word ' Jesus.' And in search of that dear name she would sit 
for hours, with her Bible on her knees and her finger tracing along 
the lines, till at length she came to it : and then her £Ace would light 
up with joy, and she would say, ' How liiat name start up to me, like 
a light in the dark I' 

Little children, therefore,— as the aged Apostle says — Move one 
another ;' and pay love and reverence to your teachers. Teachers, 
seek to lead and to win, not to force and drive, your children ! Mighty 
is the redeeming power of love, even between man and man; and ' 
mightier still its redeeming force when, trained through lower stages of 
human love and reverence, it has reached the far higher and more ! 
ennobling stage of lore to Christ and to God. Not tbat a true affection* i 
will be, in any sense, a selfish affection. It will not shrink from rebuke 
and severity on proper occasions. But still it were better to run the 
risks of an excessive love, than to run the risks of an excessive stern- 
ness. The mischief of the one, at least, carries the means of its own 
cure with it ; tbe mischief of the other is alienation, and that goes 
beyond recall. ' Come,' said a dishonest boy to his comrade, ' steal 
me those cherries from your father : he is too kind to punish you for 
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Short Sermon, 



iV Bat the reply was nnezpected : * His kindness is just the reason 
why I would not touch them, if you gave me the whole world." 

Now is not such an empire in the hearts of children worth, a 
thousand times over, all the diadems and jewels that weigh upon the 
^uneasy heads' of emperors and kings? Against this delightful 
«mhition there is no law, either of God or man. There is no pleasure 
I or happiness to compare with it. There is no profit equal to it. There 
' is no inheritance or possession so secure and valuable as the debt o; 
love's outstanding and never-to-be-paid-off account. ' Owe no man 
anything/ says St.. Paul, ' but to love one another;' and that debt of 
mutual affection let it never be settled, never paid off I 

And if you will possess this royal realm of mutual love, then — 
children and teachers alike — remember, you must do acts of love and 
kindness to each other, on every opportunity. For this is the way by 
which all arts whatever are learnt. It is practice that makes perfect. 
Practise, then, the ways of love ; turn away wrath by the magic of a 
soft word ; practise smiles rather than frowns, gentleness rather than 
roughness, consideration for others rather than selfishness, greediness, 
and vanity. For so, by God's grace, you will ere long have learnt the 
wonderful art of Christian charity, the greatest and most abiding (in 
St. Paul's judgment) of all the Holy Spirit's gifts. 

Teachers I let the words of the aged St. John be your words ; and 
see to it that your conduct towards your children be such, that those 
words shall seem to them no mere pretence. Girls ! by-and-by amid 
the giddy throng, when your woman's heart would sometimes betray 
jou and when the false glitter of this world's vanities would dazzle 
you, remember, < all is not gold that glitters.' Not falsehood and 
^ow, but reatity and truth, are the stuff of which life's happiness is 
made. And may the thought of some kind, true friend of your childish 
days occur to you, when you are tempted, with the reflection, ' That dear 
friend has no greater joy than to hear that I walk in truth.' And, Boys ! 
'bear with you into the world, and amid the battle of life, the happy 
thought of those who hifVe cared for you, and loved and toiled for you, 
at home and at school. You will never find, wherever you may go, 
a second father and mother. You will hardly find, out in ^e world, 
4iny who will replace to you the friends and guides of your childhood. 
You will never meet with any who will be to you in the sweet relation 
of ' sisters.' But we may fairly hope that, from these relations of yoor 
■childhood and boyhood, you may have learnt how to conduct yourselves 
in the great world ; and especially that, from kindness to sisters, yon 
may have learnt how to treat with respect and modesty other girls and 
women. For so, as you grow to manhood, you will become what the 
Arabs call ' a brother to girls :' for ' such,' say they, ' we call the man 
to whom God has given a dean heart to love all women as his aisters, 
and has given strength and courage to fight for their protection.* 

Then, indeed, it will be a pleasure to have taught you and to have 
loved you. And your teachers will say, with the most heartfelt 
sincerity, ' I have no greater joy than to hear that my children walk 
in truth.' 
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DUBSLET-continned. 

Bapiibmb. 

Sept- 12 — ^Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Edward Jones & Mary Cope. 
„ 21— Frederick Gomerford Goldney, eon of Erederkk Com^ord 
and Elusa Ellen Marks. 

fiUBIAUB. 

^ 12— Eliza Wood, aged 72 years. 
„ 16^SaBan Andrews, aged 85 years. 
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ANTED,— A Trustworthy Person as KUBSE. A good needle- 
woman preferred. Apply to Mrs. Morse, Kingahill, Dursley. 
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EING-STANLET. 

The Appendix of S'ymns Ancient and Modem will very shortly 
be brought into use in the Parish Church. In the book as originally 
pul^lisheioi, that is, before the addition of the Appendix, the hymns 
appointed for '' general " use are few in number, compared with the 
special hymns for the Seasons and Holy Days of the Church, and in 
arranging the hymns for the long period between Trinity Sunday 
and Advent, it is often by no means easy to obtain a suitable variety. 
The use of the Appendix, as an addition to the original book, in 
providing for this want, will, with its reaUy good collection of 
hymns and tunes, supply the worshippers at the Parish Church 
with a very valuable aid in the service of praising God. Copies of 
the Appendix bound either with, or separately from, the book at 
present in use, can be obtained from any bookseller, or through the 
Clergy, if preferred. In the latter case, application should be made 
at oncef so that the number of copies required may be ordered 
without delay, it being intended to introduce the Appendix into use 
as early as possible. 

Our Night Schools were re-opened for the winter months on 
Monday, the 29th, the hours of instruction being from 7 to 9 on the 
evenings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. The young women 
and girls meet on the same evenings in the Infants' room. The 
Schools will be open for 60 nights, and will dose about the end of 
February next year. The charge for instruction during the whole 
season is 1/6, which also includes the Drawing-class in Freehand 
only, formed in connection with the Night Schools. 

CHXJBCH BEGI8TEB. 

Baptism. 

Sept. 5 — Alice Beata, daughter of Charles and Sarah Ann Hill, 
The Borough, 
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Mabbzaqe. 
Sept. 20 — ^Daniel Eing to Hannah Oatridge, both of thia parish. 

ElTBIALS. 

Sept. 8— ^bina Hopkins, aged 24 years. 
13--^Alioe'Beala.Hill, aged 8 months. 
24-«-Mar7 ETans, aged 79 years. 
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STINCHCOMBE. 



On Friday^ Sept. 26th, the Choir of this Parish, consisting of 
twenty men and boys, took part in the large gathering of Choirs in 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

The Archdeaoon of Bloemfontein, South Africa, preached on 
Sunday, Sept. 28th, in the Afternoon Service, for the support of the 
Church's Missionary efforts in the Orange Free State. 

On Sunday next, Oct. 5, Sermons will be preached and collections 
made for the Diocesan Association. This Association is engaged in 
raising funds for the following objects: — 1st. Providing Church 
Accommodation or the Poor. 2nd. Providing Parsonage Houses. 
8rd. Endowing Poor Livings. 4th. Building Schools. 5th. Improving 
Education in existing Schools. 6th. Religious Inspection. Funds 
are greatly needed for oarrying on these works, as will no doubt be 
explained more fully in the Sermons on the day. These will be 
preached, in the morning by the Vicar, in the afternoon by the Rev. 
H. C. Powles, Diocesan Inspector of Schools. Our congregation has 
been annually asked to contribute to this Association, and Mr. Powles 
kindly promised some time since to preach for the object on that day. 
Subsequently Archdeacon Croghan being in the neighbourhood, 
arranged to give us a Sermon on the subject of the Mission above- 
mentioned upon the preceding Sunday. Hence the necessity for 
holding collections for special objects on two following Sundays. 
These objects, however, have each of them peculiar claims upon us. 
In the one case we are asked to assist in spreading the Gospel in 
other countries, in the other case to further ike work of the Church 
in our own immediate neighbourhood. The scene of the above- 
mentioned Mission is indeed remote, beyond the bounds even of our 
vast Empire ; but there is perhaps no Foreign Mission in which the 
people of this place take a more lively interest, one from among us 
having given up his time and money to that object^ and others in 
or connected with the parish having promoted it ix^ other ways. 



CHURCH REGISTER. 
Baftisx. 
Sept. 14— Emilyi daughter of Isaac and Caroline Sununers. 
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ULET cum OWLPEN. 



The Collections for the Diocesftn Association on Ang. 31 only 
amounted to £5. 4s. at TJley: at Owlpen the GoUeetion was 
£1. 168. 8d. 

The Barreflt ThanksgiTing took place on Sunday, Sept 21. Both 
at XJley and Owlpen the Ohuiohes were heaatifolly decorated, and 
reflected great credit on those who had kindly undertaken the work, 
and had spent much time and care upon it. At Owlpen, the grapes, 
wheat, and oats, made the decorationa particularly appropriate for 
Harvest time. TTley Church was profusely decked with flowers, 
with very beautiful effect. The congregations were large through- 
out the day, particularly in the afternoon, when TJley Church was 
crowded. The collections at TJley, which was made to supplement 
the salary of the organist, amounted to £5. 6s. 8d. ; the offertory 
at Owlpen, which was given to the Infirmary at Gloucester, to 
£2. 48. 3d., which was raised to £2. 138. by the addition of the 
Offertory at the early Communion at TJley. 

We have been asked to correct a mistake in the number of this 
Magazine for last month. The Pupil Teachers through the Diocese 
who were examined in religious knowledge in June last by the 
Diocesan Inspector, are said to have amounted to 150 ; instead of 
this, we are glad to be informed that the number was 367. This 
of course makes the success of the TJley Pupil Teachers the more 
creditable. 

The School having met after the holidays on Sept. 15th, presents 
of suitable booka from the managers were made to them, and their 
Certificates from the Inspector presented to them in the presence of 
various friends. 

The TJley Choir was present at the Choral Festival at Gloucester, 
on Sept. 26th, to the number of 22 beaidea the Clergy. The fine 
weather made the day a very enjoyable one. 

It has been decided to accept the plan of Mr, Vincent Skinner, of 
Bristol, for Warming TJley Church, and the work will be carried 
out shortly. Most of the requisite funds have been subscribed, but 
there is still a deficiency of about £25. The cost is expected to be 
something short of £85. The Ghimey Stove has been sold to warm 
a warehouse in London. 

In consequence of the dark evenings, the Wednesday Evening 
Service at TJley has necessarily been discontinued. There is an 
Afternoon Service at Owlpen on Wednesdays at four o'clock. 

The Night School commenced on Monday, Sept. 29th, and will 
be held at present on three evenings in the week, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Friday. Those who have boys in their employment are asked 
to urge them to attend. Any persons who wish to get up a Beaming 
Boqip, or, to join a Drawing Cbal are tempested to communicate 
with the'Clergy. 
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CHUBCH EEOISTEB. 

Bapizbics. 

Sept. 7 — Emma Eebekah, danghter of Frederick and Emma Fidier. 
„ Albert Charles, eon of ditto. 

„ Anne Elizabeth, danghter of Henry and Fanny Fieher. 
„ James William, son of George and Ann Elliott. 
„ Ellen Elizabeth, danghter of Richard and Alioe Holder. 
10-^nlia Maria, danghter of Geoige & Elizabeth Ifaria Foid. 
„ Barton Herbert, son of ditto. 
„ Clara Matilda, danghter of ditto. 



^RnkincoBB, :B3J3XTk&, dTjji^ oFFiOB, lonO siBBEt, strtuojnr. 
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BEBEELET. 

Notwithstanding that the Harrest FestiTal was late this year on 
account of the Bazaar, it was on the whole very successful. The 
services were the same as usual. We have however to express our 
deep regret that the fanners and their wives and families were not 
present in greater numhers at the Morning Service. Surely the da^ 
should he kept hy them in thankful- rememhrance of the great 
hlessing God has given them in the ingathering of the fruits of the 
field. The early Gelehration at eight o'clock was attended hy the 
same number of Communicants as last year ; the Service itself was 
well sung hy the Choir, men and boys, who were all present, and 
the '^ Nunc dimittis*' which was used as a recessional Hymn 
concluded a Celebration in which many thankful hearts praised God 
for another Harvest safely gathered in. In the afternoon nearly S80 
persons, old and young, rich and poor, came to enjoy the Public Tea 
at the Chantry. We were particularly glad to notice that there were 
many more poor persons present this year than Inst; but still, those 
who employ labourers would do 'welV to giVe them the means of 
enjoying themselves on such a happy occasion. The weather was 
everything that could be wished, and the people were able to sit 
about and watch those who amused themselves with dancing on the 
grass. In the evening the Church was crowded with a lai^ge and 
attentive congregation, and the grand old Church resounded with 
the Hymns o^ praise. The decorations were more beautiful this 
year than they had. ever been before, and did great credit to the 
taste of those who so kindly gave much of their time and hard work 
to beautify the House of God. The Pulpit especially was moit 
elaborately decorated ; the Font was appropriately surrounded with 
sheaves of com ; the Lectern was most tastefully wreathed with 
corn and flowers ; and the Cross over the Altar was very effectivdy 
done in red and white berries. The total Offertory for the day was 
£10. Is. 6d. The evening collection, amounting to £6. 19a., has 
been paid to l(r. Thomas Adams, Treasurer 6f the Berkeley Church 
Coal Club, and will be given to the poor 6f all denominations. 

Agrieultwral Children. — The Act passed in the last Session of 
Parliament to regulate the employmient of children in agriculture, 
has indirectly thrown upon the Fartners the burden of seeing that 
the children of the labouring poor regularly attend School, and that 
burden is not rendered the less immediate by the fact that the Act 
will not come into operation until the Ist January, 1875. From 
that date (subject to eertain exemptions) no child is to be employed 
in any kind of agricultural work, except by the parent or guardian 
on land in his own occupation, Ist, unless such 6hild'is 8 years old 
at least ; 2nd, unless being 8 but not 10 years old, a certificate 
from the principal teacher of the child's school is produced to the 
employer that the child has, within twelve months next preceding 
the month in which the certiflcate is given, attended* 250 morning 
or afternoon school meetings for the whole of the time during which 
secular instruction is given ; and 3rd, unleas being 10 but not 12 
years old, a like certificate is produced of 150 such attendances. 
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The exemptions are for cbildren employed in bay, com, or hop 
harvest, or during the school holidays, or when Uiere is no school 
within two miles of the child's residence. Anyone employing a 
child in breach of the Act will be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
£5, but the local Justices hare power to temporarily suspend the 
operation of the Act, and to exempt children therefrom in cases of 
illness, &c. 

Unless, therefore, the Farmers during the ensuing year, see that 
the children of the poor regularly and punctually attend School, 
they will, in the year 1875, find themselves without the assistance 
they usually derive from children ; and the same necessity will rest 
upon them in future, for the certificates will require renewal. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisics. 

Oct. 5 — Tom, son of George and Francis Cole, Ham. 

„ Jeanette, daughter of William and Jane Cooper, Ham. 
18 — John, son of Edward and Anne Hobby, Ham. 
19 — Thomas William, son of William and Martha Glue, Ham. 
„ Elizabeth, daughter of Henry & Hannah Brain, Wanswell. 
22 — John Henry, son of James & Elizabeth Rodman, Berkeley. 

Mabbiaobs. 

Oct. 6 — William Smith, of Berkeley, to Elizabeth Bruton, of 
Wanswell. 
7— Eli Fowler, of Newport, to Arabella Woodward, of Heath- 
field. 
15 — ^William Thomas Hazell to Mary Neale Enapp, both of 

St. Michaers Wood. 
19^ Joseph James Taylor, of Dursley, to Rose Hannah Wyman, 
of Woodford. 

BUBIAUB. 

Mary Jane Watts, aged 9 months. 
Sarvli Browning, aged 83 years. 
George Fryar, aged 56 years. 
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COALET. 



Sunday, October 5, was fixed upon as the day of Thanksgiving . 
for the Harvest. Preparations had been made for it, and the church 
was decorated with much taste; and from the abundant offerings 
made by so many of the parishioners, ample material was provided. 
The text " Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness" was formed 
in wheat ears upon a crimson ground on the reredos, and was easily 
to be read from the west end of the church. Devices in evergreens 
and flowers were placed upon ttie widla of the chancel. The pulpit 
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was adorned with crosses made of grapes and wheat. A wheat 
sheaf occupied a prominent place under the chancel arch. The 
capitals of the arches were surmounted with apples and goarda 
interspersed with flowers. The font was decked with fruit, and a 
spiral coTcr surmounted it made of flowers and wheat. The general 
appearance of the church was very good. There were good congre- 
gations both morning and evening. The sermon in the evening was 
by the Bev. J. G. Hudson, upon the subject of Abel's offering, and 
applied to the present occasion. The offertory both morning and 
evening was applied to the parish Coal Fund, and amounted to 
£3. 5s. It was gratifying to see such interest shown in this Harvest 
Festival, which may become an annual recurrence. 

It is pleasing to see that the choir has been lately strengthened 
by the addition of several men, who are being carefully trained by 
the schoolmaster, and show much interest in church singing. 

The Night School opened on the 27th, with an attendance of 22, 
notwithstanding the exclusion of boys under the age of 15 years. 
Two or three of the former scholars have been successful in passing 
the necessary examinations, and have obtained appointments under 
the Great Western and Midland Railways. 

The Ladies' Working party have met at the Yicarage for six 
weeks, and contributed many articles of clothings which have been 
sold for the Additional Curates' Society. An account will be given 
of the amount at the close of the year. The last meeting was on 
the 24th. 

On Friday, the dlst, the Women's Sewing Class met at the School 
House, and will be continued throughout the winter. Several new 
members have shown an anxiety to join. The sale of materi^s for 
work will be as before at a reduction of 2d. in the shilling. 

On Sunday, the 19th, sermons were preached for Foreign Missions, 
and the offertory given to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. The sermon in the evening was preached 
by the Kev. C. W. S. Taunton, whose experience in India enabled 
him to speak of the religion of the Hindoos and other heathens, and 
of the success of the Gospel in the Madras Presidency. The 
collections amounted to £1. fs. 9d., which will be forwarded at the 
close of the year with whatever subscriptions may be gathered. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

' BJlPTISMS. 

Oct. 12— Hannah, daughter of William and Mary Workman. 
24 — Albert John, son of Richard and Charlotte Clarke. 

Mabriagb. 

Oct. 27 — Charles Spencer and Mary Cox. 

BUBIALS. 

Oct. 23»Elizabeth Hill, of Berkeley, aged 60 years. 
24 — Clara Smith, an Infant. 
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A SERMON FROM A PAIR OF BOOTS. 
XV.— II. 
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It Sermon from a iPair of iSootss. 

(OME forty or fifty years ago there lived a shoemaker in 
the parish of St. George at Berlin, of which the venerable 
Woltersdorf was the faithful pastor. This shoemaker was 
an enlightened Christian, who, throngh many temptations 
and struggles, had come to the knowledge of the truth, 
and to faith in his Saviour. But he was not watchful over himself; 
his acquaintance with Divine things was imperfect^ and he allowed 
pride to enter his heart — pride, which is always ready, even in a 
spiiitual dress, to creep into the human mind. He considered that 
oply people who thought exactly as he did could be real believers ; he 
boasted of the struggles and temptations which he had endured, and 
he looked down with dontempt on those Christians who were not able 
to speak of having passed through the like contests. Thus he fell into 
an ill-natured habit of judging others ; he rode a high horse an his 
shoemaker's stool, and became a stumbling-block to many honest mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

When this came to the ears of Pastor Woltersdorf he sent one 
fne morning for the shoemaker, and said to him, ' Master, take my 
measure for a pair of boots.' 

< With pleasure, your reverence,' replied the shoemaker. ^ Please 
to take oflF your boot.' 

The clergyman did so, and the shoemaker, according to the rule 
and custom of his trade, measured him from the toe to the heel, and 
then over the instep, noted down all that was necessary in his pcHsket- 
book, and then made a polite bow. But as he was putting up his 
measure the old gentleman said to him, ' Master, my son also requires 
a pair of boots ! ' 

< I will make them with pleasure, your reverence. Can I have the 
honour of taking also the young gentleman's measure ? ' 

' It is not necessary,' said the pastor. ' The boy is fourteen, but 
you can make my boots and his from the same last 1 ' 

' Your reverence, that will not do I ' replied the shoemaker, with a 
smile of surprise. 

' Will not do I — ^why not ? I tell you to make mine and my son's 
boots on the same last ! ' 

* No, your reverence. I cannot do it I * 
' It must be— H)n the same last ! ' 

* But, your reverence, it is impossible, if the boots are to fit 1 * said 
the shoemaker, thinking to himself that the old pastor's wits were 
leaving him. 

< Ah I then, and don't you see,* said Woltersdorf, and he looked 
him straight in the face very seriously, ' every pair of boots must be 
made on their own particular last, if they are to fit ; and yet yon think 
that Almighty God is to form all Christians exactly according to yoor 
own last— of the same measure and growth as yourself. That will not 
do either.' 

The shoemaker stood abashed and confuted. After a while he said, 
* I thank your reverence for this sertnon, and I will certainly take it to 
heart.' 

He did so, and he got much good from it Let ns all stiive 4o 
IdUow his example. J. F. C. 

2 
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^t lEleUgiottis ®rtietis of t^e ;ffftititile Sgess. 

BT DENHAM BOWB VORICAH, VIOAB OF XIDDLETON-BT*WZBKSWOBTH. 

f • And therefore may ye see that our pray^res 

(I speak of us, we Mendioants, we freres). 
Be to the high God more acceptable 
Than yonrSs, with your feastes at your table.' 

Ohauoeb, The Sompnaui'i Taie. 

The Mendicant Orders, — 1. Dominicans. 2. Franciscans. 

|HE Bishops with a fair nnmber of clergy, assisted in some 
matters by the monks of yarions orders, laboured in the 
various countries of Europe with Tarying success, but not 
so zealously as to avoid all heresy, or prevent all unholy 
and sinful Uving. Indeed the tide of unbelief and sin had 
lisen so higb, that to stem its course a new force was required. To 
such a state had religion in some districts been reduced, that a new 
staff of teachers was needed. One who had read carefully the history 
of the times, Archbishop Leighton, writes thus his opinion: 'The 
corruptions and pollutions of Popery were such gross and odious 
things, that nothing could have maintained that Church under those 
just and visible prejudices but the several Orders among them, which 
had an appearance of mortification and contempt of the world, and, 
with all the trash that was among them, maintained a face of piety 
and devotion.' 

In the southern districts of France, and more especially about 
Languedoc, the inhabitants were growing weary of the teachers and 
teaching of the Church, and were lending a ready ear and yielding a 
willing obedience to men who came to them with lives more consistent 
and doctrines more acceptable. This danger was seen, and was known 
to be increasing. Just then there happened to be a man ready to take 
up the cause of the Church, and able to work in this troubled part 
with a will and energy in resisting the encroachments of these 
preachers of heresy. 

This welcome assistant was Dominic de Guzman, a young Spaniard 
of good birth, a native of Calaruega, a small town in the diocese of 
Osma. Born a.d. 1170, Dominic received his earliest tuition £rom 
an uncle at Gamiel d'Izan, and when about the age of fifteen was sent 
to the University of Palencia, where he became known as a diligent 
student and stem ascetic. Returning home after an absence of ten 
years he became known to and esteemed by the Bishop of Osma, who, 
in course of time, appointed him one of the Canons Begular of his 
church. . For a time Dominic laboured on in this sphere, a very 
pattern of austerity and saintliness to his fellow-canons. A new 
bishop coming to the diocese of Osma, Diego de Azenedo, there was 
a moment of suspense in the life of Dominic, but very soon the new 
bishop chose out this canon of high repute to be his companion and 
oounsellor* He had heard of Dominic's fervour and enthusiasm : how 
at one time, in case of a famine, he had sold his clothes to feed the 
poor ; and at another had offered himself for sale, in order to obtain 
the release from Moorish slavery of one whose case had been brought 
before him. He had learnt, on good authority, the zeal and humility 
of this member of his chapter, of his daily fasts and prayers, and how 
he nigl)tly beat himself with a scourge of iron links, ' once for his owa 
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dns, once for those siDners ^ho were alire, and once for those sinners 
who had passed away from earth ;* and Dominic was taken by Di^go 
as a pattern and example : 

< Tares with wheat we cry. 
And good with drawbaeks.' 

The earlier days of Dominic were spent in preaching to those who 
had been drawn away from the Church in Langaedoc, and his spirit 
and temper are shown by what took place on one occasion, when giring 
his opinion about the way these erring ones must be reclaimed. The 
scene occurred at Montpelier, where Dominic and his bishop met with 
three papal legates, Arnold, Eaoul, and Peter of Castelnau. Seeing 
the pride of these men, and the grandeur of their way of life, thus 
spake Dominic: 'It is not by the display of power and pomp, cayalcadeb 
of retainers, and richly houseled palfreys, or by gorgeous apparel, that 
the heretics win proselytes ; it is by zealous preaching, by apostolic 
humility, by austerity, by seeming, it is true, but yet seeming holiness. 
Zeal must be met by zeal ; humility by humility ; false sanctity by 
real sanctity ; preaching falsehood by preaching truth.' And to tiiese 
special duties Dominic now deyoted himself. 

' Oar Lord Jesu, as Holy Writ deviseth, 
Gave US ensample of fiuting and prayeres ; 
Therefore we Mendicants, we simple fireres. 
Be wedded to povert' and continence, 
To charity, homhlesse, and abstinence. 
To persecution for righteousnesse. 
To weeping, misericorde, and to cleannesse.' 

When about thirty-six years old, Dominic commenced at Prouille^ 
a small village between Fanjaux and Monreal, a seminary for girls, 
whose education was to be carried on after a plan of his own. Not 
long after, Dominic began to collect a band of promising men, who 
were to be trained to the special work of preaching— and preaching 
especially to the poor and unlettered. He would by these preachers, 
when carefully prepared, when well grounded in the doctrines of the 
Church, oppose his enemies, who were by popular and pleasing harangues 
estranging the country-folk from the Church. About a.d. 1207, at 
Toulouse, Dominic collected his first class of ardent disciples, whicb 
soon numbered sixteen, some natives of Languedoc, some Spaniards,, 
and one Englishman. 

This fresh scheme, with all its advantages, was presently laid befora^ 
the Pope, Innocent III., at the Lateran Council, a.d. 1215. There waa 
a slight hesitation, but a consent was given to the establishment of 
this Order, on condition that the plan of Dominic was made to agree 
with the rules of one of the Monastic Orders. Dominic accepted 
gladly this partial countenance of his scheme by the Pope, and adopted 
the Augustine rules. Eventually Innocent gave a full sanction to the- 
work, and from that time churches and revenues were gladly put at 
the disposal of the founder. Indeed it was not long before the- 
untiring and eloquent Dominic found himself established at Home, m 
the Church of St. Sabina on the Aventine. Nor were patrons wanting^ 
though Innocent III. died; for Honorius III., who succeeded, befriend^ 
the cause of the ' Domini-cani,' the * watch-dogs of the Church,' and 
gave to the Order — this earliest of the 'Mendicant Orders' — special 
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}ftirileges. From the year a.d. 1217 the increase in the numbers of 
these Dominican preachers was rapid. They soon found their way 
into Italy, Spain, (Jermany, France, Poland, England. At Paris, a 
hospital dedicated to St. James was given to them, and hence these 
men are sometimes called Jacobins, just as they are known as ' Friars 



A DOMINICAN. 
(from DUGDALE'S * WARWICKSHIRE.') 

Preachers ' from having been so styled by Honorius III. in a papal 
letter. 

Dominic wore for a time his habit as Canon Eegular of Toulouse, 
but on the foundation of his Order adopted a peculiar and distinctive 
dress, made after a fashion shown to him — as it is said, in a dream by 
the Blessed Virgin— from a white woollen material, and enjomed the 
use of shoes or sandals. Over the white body-garment was to be worn 
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a black doak, and from this outer robe the members of the Order 
are known as Black Friars. 

A company of these Black Friars came to England a.d. 1221, 
tinder Gilbert de Kesnej, and haying preached before Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, they were allowed to go on to Oxford to 
settle there. Dominic before his death, which took place in the same 
year, 1221, had ordained in a general chapter of this < Mendicant 
Order ' that no lands or other endowments should be accepted. There 
was to be a vow of poverty — they were to live as the poor, and preach 
to the most humble. This Order met with great success in England, 
for in A.D. 1276 a very noble grant of two whole streets or lanes, by 
the Thames side, was given to them by Gregory Eocksley, Lord Mayor 
of London, irith the approval of the Corporation. This site, so 
bestowed, retains its name of Blackfriars to this day. By their 
learning and untiring zeal, by observing Dominic's conmiand 'to travel 
far and wide to preach the Gospel,' these ' Friars Preachers * won 
much favour in England, and so gained the confidence of wealthy 
donors, such as 'the Botelers of Sudley, the Montforts of Colshill,* 
as to be in possession of more than forty considerable monasteries at 
the time of the dissolution in the reign of Henry VIII., the principal 
of which were in London, Oxford, Canterbury, and Warwick. 

The closing scene of their history in England is thus described 
in brief by Dugdale, pp. 367, 368.—' This House (at Warwick) was 
surrendered into the King's hands by deed, dated Oct. zx., 30 H. 8, 
whereonto these names are subscribed : — 

'Frater Thomas Norman, Ord. 

Pned. Warw. Prior. Joh. Watts. 

Hic. Walton, Sacrista. Ric. Pbbsb. 

Thomas Bachalaun. Joh. Tovb. 

NicH. Alexander, Sub-Prior. Rog. Pechb. 
Which being Mendicants, had no Pensions allowed unto them daring 
life, as the monks and canons had.' 

Whilst Dominic the Spaniard was laying the foundation of his 
Order at Toulouse, under the fostering care of the Bishops of Osma, 
there was another earnest enthusiast toiling in the same line of work 
in Italy — the son of Pietro Bemadone and his wife Picca. Bom a.i>. 
1180, he first received from his mother the name of John, but from 
his father on returning from France the name of Francis. This boy 
Francis, the son of a wealthy tradesman of Assisi, grew up to be a 
young man of good parts and high spirits, and became in time of 
much use to his father in carrying on his business. Whilst still 
young, Francis was taken prisoner in a skirmish, and was kept for a 
year in close confinement at the neighbouring town of Perugia. 

In the year a.d. 1205 Francis was seized with a serious illness, 
and during the time of confinement received such intimations that he 
changed his course of life. A second attack of the same disease came at 
the close of his twenty-fifth year, as he was at Spoleto. Becovering, 
and returning to his father's home (in* compliance with a vision^ the old 
chroniclers say), he betook him to the work of caring for poor leprous 
persons ; one histo^ giving this narrative: — ' One day, as Francis was 
riding along, he saw in the distance a leper hastening towards him; 
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hm hnrried off his horse and embraced the sufferer, kissed his hand, 
and filled it with money.* After a.joumey to Rome, Francis returned 
for a time to his father's house, but very soon (a.d. 1206) he left home 
and parents, and gave himself up to work for God — determined to 
call none other Father than God. Francis had heard whilst in prayer 
at church a charge laid upon him, — * Francis, repair my church, which 
is falling to ruin.* These words were taken to mean that Francis was 
to repair the building of 8t. Damian's Church at Assisi, in which he 
was then worshipping, and at once he set about the task. His 
conduct at this time appeared so questionable, that his father and a 
mob of townspeople treated him with violence. 

Other churches were in a ruinous state in Assisi, and to the 
rebuilding of these, Francis dedicated all he could obtain by actual 
begging from door to door. One of these sacred temples, 8. Maria 
dei Angeli, called the Portiuncula, became the home of the 'Franciscan 
Order.' It was here that Francis heard the special call to him. As 
one read from the Gospel the words * Provide neither silver nor gold,' 
&c., Matt. X. 9, 10, Francis threw oflf his clothes, parted with his 
wallet, and adopted absolute poverty — a daily living on casual alms, 
as his *rule of life.' It was not long before Francis of Assisi drew 
around him a small company of ardent admirers, who, clothed in a 
dark grey habit girt up with a cord, and barefboted, began to preach 
repentance and amendment of life. 

A retired retreat for this company was found at a spot named 
Bivo Torto, near Assisi. In a marvellous way, as the old chroniclers 
assert, a 'rule of life' was revealed to these holy companions of Francis. ' 
A copy of the Gospels used at the altar opened three times, and these 
precepts were the words which came first to be read, — ' If thou wilt be 
perfect, sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.' ' Take nothing 
for your journey.' ' If any one would come after me, let him take 
up his cross and follow me.' Then, said Francis to one of the 
fraternity, Bernard, * Behold the course which Christ gives us — go 
then and do that which thou hast heard; and blessed be our Lord 
Jesus Christ who has deigned to show us the way of the Gospel.' 
Having obtained a few followers, having received in this singular way 
a rale of life, Francis now desired a sanction from the Pope for his 
young society. 

Barefooted and weary this company of twelve arrived in Home, 
A.D. 1215, and having had their plea urged by the Bishop of Assisi 
and Cardinal John de San Paolo, Innocent III. granted, as in the case 
of the Dominicans, a partial sanction. ' Go,' said the Pope, 'in the name 
of the Lord, and in His strength preach repentance to all. When 
God has multiplied you in numbers and grace come back to me, and I will 
give you greater gifts and commit to you higher privileges.' These 
Franciscans, thus openly sanctioned, this second of the great < Mendicant 
Orders,' called sometimes * Grey Friars ' from the colour of their 
habit, or Minorites, from regarding themselves as ' less than the least 
of all men,' now set oat to various parts of Europe, Spain, France, 
and Germany, where branch houses were set up. Nor was the founder, 
St. Francis, content to labour only in Europe ; he boldly set out to the 
East, and in the year a.d. 1219 arrived at Damietta, where he 
andeavoured in more ways than one to convert the Sultan, the head 
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of the Mohammedans. * I will enter the fire alone,' said the holy 
man : * if, should I be burned, you will impute it to my sins ; should 
I come forth alive, you will embrace the Gos|:)cl.' Passing through 
the Holy Land, preaching everywhere, Francis returned to iltalj. 



A FRANCISCAN OH JUNORITE. 
(from DUGDALE'S * WARWICKSHIRE.') 

Some of the Order passing over into Africa, and preaching to the 
Moors, were put to death. 

These Franciscans, or Minorites, came into England a.d. 1224, 
and, as it appears, were not very happy on their arrival. It was not 
long, however, before they became more reconciled, and managed to 
establish themselves in several parts of the country. Indeed they 
were so skilful in their arts, that they persuaded many English 
8 
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noblemen to aid them in their work, and lay their bones vrithin the 
walls of their churches. Thomas of Walsingham is fall of complaint 
against these Friars, which comes ont in a description of the bnrial of 
the heart of Qneen Eleanor in the Friars-Minors' Church in London. 

One of tiie most considerable of the Franciscan houses was at 
Coventry, of which Dagdale thus writes, p. 115 : — ^* And as for their 
habitation here, with the church, 'tis certain, th^t the structure of 
both was wholly made at the cost of good people ; so great a respect 
did the world in those days bear towards them by reason of llieir 
devout and austere lives.' Even bishops became patrons of these 
Minorites, amongst whom may be counted Richard de Swinfield, 
Bishop of Hereford, a.d. 1289-1290. 

The Franciscans were not so ignorant as is sometimes sapposed; 
even Fuller, no great friend to these travelling preachers, testifying 
thus : — ' For skill in school-divinity these Franciscan Friars beat aU 
other Orders quite out of distance; and had a curious library in 
London (built by Richard Whittington) in that age, costing five 
hundred and fifty pound^.' 

But, as might be supposed, these Friars, who could preach 
anywhere, without even ,the consent of the bishop of the diocese, 
who were entitled to hold forth, under the authority of the Pope, 
special indulgences as a means of winning the favour of great and 
poor, soon grew rich and careless of their rule of poverty. The words 
of Wickliffe against the Franciscans and the other < Mendicant Orders,* 
though earnestly spoken, were of little avail ; for to such a state of 
superstition had the people been brought ' tiiat few of the faithful 
believed that they could be saved unless guided and directed by the 
Preachers, or Friars-Minors.' 

The gains acquired by the Franciscans in various parts of England 
were large, but they had all to be given up when Henry YIII. laid 
hands on these religious houses. Though spared for a time, < which 
favour gave these poor Friars liberty to breathe here a while longer 
in expectation of their ruin,' they were eventually compelled to give 
up all, and betake themselves to other countries for safety and sus- 
tenance. A.D. 1538. 




the bleak days of Februaiy Ella received a letter from 
the lawyer, Mr. Square, begging her to come at once to 
London ; her eldest uncle was very ill, and desired to see 
her. Poor Ella was much perplexed by the request, since 
both Malcolm and Eva were hardly in a condition to be 
left; yet she felt that she must comply, and Ella left within an 
hour, Malcolm carzying her bag, and Eva waving fSarewells from the 
window. 

The stir and life at the station put Malcolm in spirits, despite the 
errand on which his sister left; and Ella could scarcely find a moment 
in which to let fall a word of warning. 

* It will be all right, dear,' he said, kindly. < Don't think of me. 
Of oourse, it will be dull without you ; but I must look after Eva, and 
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Haiy will look after both of ns.' And with these words Ella was fain 
to be content. 

She hardly had time in the next fortnight to think of her dear 
ones, for her uncle's sickness ended in his death. 

Her nncle, a bachelor-*one of those who in bygone days had 
ofiered her a home^had gladly welcomed her to his bedside. 

* Yon are a good girl, Ella, though a little obstinate,' he said, with 
his failing breath; ' yon will stick to that brother of yonrs, and he will 
never be anything but a grief to you. But all the same, if I can help 
it, you shall not die in the workhouse ; so I have left yon all I possess, 
but tied up for your sole use as tightly as Mr. Square and I could 
manage it. Ton needn't thank me. Malcohn is doing better, is he ? 
Ah 1 I hope it will last.* 

And then the old man lay back, and listened with a somewhat 
doubtful smile on his face to Ella's fond hopes for the ne'er-do-well. 

He only lingered a few days, and Ella was gricTed to lose one who 
had shown a reisd interest in her happiness. She had estranged so 
many £rom her, and the rest of the family were hardly drawn the nearer 
to her now that Uncle George had ' encouraged her in her obstinate 
determination to foster Malcolm in his evil ways,' for so they expressed 
the girl's devotion to her brother. 

As might be expected, there were painful scenes to be gone 
through ; but there could be no doubt about the fact that Uncle 
George, in sane mind and without coercion, had left the whole of his 
property, amounting to about 200/. a-year, to Eleanor Lindsay, his 
niece, knowing well that out of it she would provide a home for Evelina 
Lindsay. 

No mention of Malcolm. Even Uncle George could not bring 
himself to name the lad who had always been a blot on the family. 

Poor Ella felt rather desolate when only Mr. Square accompanied 
her to the great London station, saw her into a carriage, and wished 
her well in her new inheritance. A few miles' rushing through the 
frosty air gave her fresh courage, however. Now she had the means 
to make home much more attractive to Malcolm. He should have a 
boat at once, the very thing he had often longed for in the summer 
days, to take her and Eva out on the bright bay below them. Old 
Mary's great longing for a cow should be gratified : Malcolm must see 
to the shed immediately. And then Ellas mind travelled on and on, 
till she smiled to herself over the vision of Eva in a new fur jacket this 
chilly spring. Neither was Ella so dead to the world but that she 
rejoiced to think of the pretty spring dresses she and Eva niight have. 
And last of all, she thought of a certain micro'scope, which only want 
of funds had prevented Malcolm buying as a present for his friend Dr. 
Downes, who persisted in attending both Malcolm and Eva without 
making any charge. 

Half the furst year's income had certainly been spent in that solitary 
railway journey; but what then ? All the things would give pleasure 
to those dear to her; and -just at this time it was of the utmost im- 
portance to make home interesting to Malcolm, as he was by ho means 
strong enough for hard work : indeed, Ella often felt really anxious 
about him. She almost hoped he would not be at the station to receive 
her, the walk back in the evening air would be so bad for him; but all 
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the same, a pang of fear shot tbrongh her when the train drew up ai 
the platform, and she saw bat one fignre there— that of Dr. Downes. 

* Malcolm is not very well, so I told him I would come for ycra,^ 
said he, taking her bag from her, and helping her to alight. ' My gig 
is ontside. I will drive yon to the plague-stone. William is walking on, 
60 there is plenty of room.' 

Ella asked no questions then, but her heart tamed to stone. 

Malcolm had fallen again. She knew it as well as if Dr. Downes 
had said so plainly. And he, too, saw that she needed no clearer 
mention of the painful fact. Yet, when she said in a dry, parched 
voice, * How was it ?' Tell me all — I had better know,' he told her 
as gently as he could the whole matter, neither excusing Malcolm nor 
doing more than simply telling the tale. 

It was the old story. The meeting an acquaintance ; the inability 
to resist the entertainment offered, through fear of raillery on his 
changed habits ; the turning out into the cold night air^ the wandering 
on the hill-side. ^Mary got frightened when eleven struck and he 
was not come home,* said the doctor ; ' so she saw that little Eva was 
soundly sleeping, locked up the house, and came down to me. We 
found him near the plague>stone, and we took him home. I fear he 
has suffered from the exposure. Miss Lindsay, I would have given 
much to »pare you this pain, but I knew you must be told; and 
now I can only ask. Will you let me share your troubles ? No one 
but myself knows aught of that night. You have no one to counsel 
you, no one on whom to lean ; and I — I would gladly help you ' 

Dr. Downes stopped from excess of feeling. The old horse had 
stopped too — the plague-stone was gleaming faintly by the wayside^- 
the servant stood waiting. 

* Take the gig home,. William,' said the doctor; * I will carry Miss 
Lindsay's bag, and come back over the hill.' 

The moment's delay gave Ella time to collect herself ; she waited 
for no further word, but said gently, — 

* Thank you very much, Dr. Downes ; you shall share my troubles, 
if you will, but not quite in the way you mean: while I have Malcolm, 
I am his wife,' — she tried to smile in the darkness, — * any other man 
would have but a poor half of my heart. Nay,' as Dr. Downes tried to 
speak, ' do not say you will take that half, let me rather keep you as 
my brother's friend and my adviser. I cannot — ^will not, be more to 
any one now. He must disgrace no other name but ours, poor boy,' 
said Ella: 'don't ask it, please; you are too good, but indeed I know 
best about this.' 

Then Dr. Downes tried to get a promise from Ella for the future 
almost as unsuccessfully. 

* I can't promise,' she said at last: * don't you see it is the winds and 
the waves I have to deal with ? Nothing sure, nothing to be relied on. 
Have pity on me, and don't draw pictures for me of a happiness and a 
rest I am not to enjoy. If you will help me to bear with my present 
life, it is what will be kindest.' 

And Dr. Downes was fain to take this answer back with him on 
his solitary walk home, yet he was hardly so cast down as might have 
been expected. 

All her bright plans for the fdture were thu9 marred for Ella 
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by the news awaiting ber return. Only Eva was made tboronghlj 
happy by Uncle George's will; she had the far jacket and a big doU, 
and some wonderful picture-books, and was in a perpetual state of 
delight over them : but Malcolm was wrapped in a cloud of despair, 
half brought on by bodily ailment, half the effects of his remorse ; and 
old Mary was seriously indisposed — stnick by the cold, she said. 

Malcolm maintained complete silence towards his sister on tiie sub- 
ject of his fall, and Dr. Downes advised her to wait till such time as he 
should open the matter himself ; he seldom went out now, and nsoally 
he spent his day lying listlessly on the sofa, a book in hds hand, but 
making little attempt at reading. 

Ella s heart bled for the uiiJbappy lad ; and she was relieved when 
one evening he broke out with the old lamentations, the often-heard 
confessions of his easy yielding to temptation, and the despaiziDg out- 
cry of ' How can you bear with me ?' 

There was nothing to do but to comfort him, and bid him hope once 
again ; though the words seemed like mockery, they had been so often 
repeated. 

After that, Malcolm seemed calmer and quieter ; he even strolled 
out in the mid-day sunshine with E^a, and took a feeble interest in 
writing to a shop in London concerning the microscope, 
t Dr. Downes came daily to the Cottage to see old Mary ; bnt even 
he was less bright than usual, and failed to rouse Malcolm from his 
melancholy. 

Malcolm and Ella in the happy days of liis complete refoimatioiiy 
as they thought it, had talked over a dear wish of Ella's, and planned 
its accomplishment. It was no less than their participation in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Lord's Supper on Easter Sunday. Never 
since the Sunday after their Confirmation had the twins knelt together 
at the Holy Table, and Ella greatly desired it. Malcolm had held back 
a little at first, but finally he had agreed to accompany his sister. 

Now, however, that old Mary's illness had assumed the character of 
severe rheumatism, depriving her of the use of her hands, it seemed 
impossible to leave her ; and as the Lenten season was drawing to a 
close, Ella sadly gave up the idea, and told Malcolm so. To her sur- 
prise he said decidedly, that he should wish to go all the same. 

< If I may,' he added humbly. * I shall ask Mr. Raynham.' 

The next day Malcolm went down to the Vicarage, the fiiBt visit 
paid there by any of the inmates of Breezy Cottage: he came hack 
silent and serious, bnt evidently more at ease in his heart ; and on 
Easter Sunday he said little, but went off at the first sonnd of the 
church bell. 

WheA Eva was in bed that evening, he told Ella that on his knees 
at the Holy liable he had asked for strength to overcome his besetting 
sin. * I prayed hard,' he said ; * but oh, Ella, I do so fear myself I ' 

These were the most hopeful words his sister had ever heard from 
him ; she fell on his neck, overcome with thankfulness and love. 

* My poor boy !' was all she said; but he understood her. Thai 
night they talked late, of his future prospects, his probable sea-voyage 
in a few weeks' time, his determination to avoid everything likely to 
lead him astray, of his hopes and fears, and his entire reHanoe on his 
sijiter. 
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' And on God, Malcolm/ said Ella. 

' Yes, dear, on God,' said Malcolm. ' Since t/ou are so forgiving and 
merciful, I can believe that He is too ; but oh, I must have tried both 
Him and jou. Ella, I would rather die at once than go back to my 
old ways.' 

' Don't say that, Malcolm dear,' said Ella, shivering. 

' I can't help saying it, Ella,' he added, solemnly. * I prayed fw 
that too in church ; it couldn't be wicked, it was for your sake most. 
You can't go on bearing with me and forgiving me for ever — nntil 
seventy times seven ?' 

' Malcolm I I could, I could ! for I love you,' said poor EUla, 
sobbing ; < but it won't be so: something tells me this day is to be the 
day of good things for all of us — thank God for it.' 

Malcolm was another man from that Easter Day. 

Always helpful with his hands, he was nurse and cook by turns. 
He sat up with old Mary to spare Ella, and amused Eva between times. 
He also wrote to Mr. Square and the shipowners and managed it all 
in so business-like a way that Ella was quite surprised. Then he saw 
to the garden and the arrangements of the house, and begged Ella to 
look about for another servant to help her, since Mary was quite laid by. 

With all this, however, he never ventured into Brame, but confined 
his walks to Norcliff and the surrounding country. When he wanted a 
little diversion he had always Downes to visit, he said, and Mr. Rayn* 
ham had asked him to come in some evening too. 

Ella encouraged this now. She still clung to the conviction that 
this last repentance of Malcolm's had been from the heart, and that he 
was keeping strict guard over himself. It fretted her that Mary, with 
the freedom of an old servant, told her plainly she was not so sure of it; 
and distressed her with fears and doubts whenever Malcolm was half 
an hour away from the house. Ella tried to be patient with the old 
woman at these times, but it was hard. 

The day of Malcolm's departure was at last fixed, and she felt as 
if she knew not whether to be glad or sorry ; he was leading an un- 
naturally recluse life at the Cottage. So Dr. Downes and Mr. Raynham, 
both now confidants of her perplexities, had told her ; but still she was 
with him, and knew all that went on. 

Then she upbraided herself with her want of faith, and declared 
that after Easter Sunday last she could trust him anywhere. 

* We must leave him now in God's hands,' said Mr. Raynham. 
* You have done your best. Miss Lindsay ; he, poor lad, is striving to 
the utmost to keep from sin, and it is wrong to weary ourselves with 
speculations as to a Future which is hid from us. Whatever happens 
will be best in the end. On Tuesday week he leaves, I think you said ?' 

This coitversation was held in the churchyard on Sunday; Ella, after 
long confinement to the house, had attended morning service; Malcolm 
remaining at home to look after Mary and little Ev% who was not 
allowed to venture out in the east winds. 

Dr. Downes was not there to walk with Ella up to Norcliflfe ; he 
had gone into the North of England to visit some friends, leaving his 
patients in charge of the doctor at £rame. Ella felt quite deserted, it 
was so unusual for her to go out of doors alone. 

She fell to thinking of their drive from Brame that evening, and 
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half nnconscioiisly mapped out a snnny bit of life for herself with 
Michael Downes as loving husband, Era the child of the house, and 
Malcolm happy, good, and prosperous — his sin overcome, a useful 
member of society. Gould it not be ? 

She pushed the dream aside. No, not yet; she must be all Mal- 
colm^s for many a year to come. She felt half a traitor to him, even 
then, when she came in to find everything arranged for her comfort — 
as none but one who truly loved her could have done. 



Eilieis anTi WLtt^a. 



*H7 Beloved Is gone down into His garden 

THOU hast come to Thy garden, Lord 
Jesos, 
To gather the lilies fair ; 
And I fear, as I see Thee coming, 
Thou wilt find few lilies there. 

And if some there he, they are withering, 
Or the hads are not fully hlown ; 

Alas ! none have come to perfection 
From the seed which Then hast sown. 

Oh, I would that the garden were hloom- 
ing 
With every flower for Thee : 
From the tall fair lilies of Faith and 
Love, 
To the flowers of Humility. 

Bat instead are the dark weeds growing. 
And my toil so oft seems vain; 

At eye I think I've uprooted all. 
At mom they are there again. 

Thou hast come to Thy garden, Lord 
Jesus, 

To gather the lilies fair; 
And I fear, as I see Thee coming, 

Thou wilt find few lilies there. 

He is come, He is speaking with me. 

The Holy One from ahoye ; 
Tet there is no anger in His Face, 

But a sad, sad look of love. 

« My child, has the south wind ceased 
to blow f 



. ... to gather lilies.'— Song ofSoL yi 2. 

Haye the streams from the Fountain- 
Head, 
Which water the gardens of those around. 
Left thine only, dry, and dead ? 

' Has the sun of my love ceased shining 
That these buds are drooping so? 

Could I haye done more than I have 
done 
To haye made thy flowers grow?* 

* Nay, Lord, nay, the breath of the south 
wind 
Has played, and the sun has shed 
His rays, while the streams have been 
flowing 
Straight down from the Fountain* 
Head. 

It 18 not Thy grace which has Ian- 
guished. 

Nor Thy Hands withheld the seeds, 
It is I that have striven too feebly 

To root up the noisome weeds. 

The young plants I did not water 
With streams that Thy grace supplied ; 

So, while I was longing for blossoms. 
Those seedlings drooped and died. 

When Thou comest again to Thy 
garden. 
To gather the lilies fair. 
When Thou comest again. Lord Jesns, 
May 'St Thou find aU blooming there.* 
F.S. 




NEVER knew an early-rising, hard-working, pmdent man, 
careful of his earnings, and strictly honest, who complained 
of had lack. A good character, good hahits, and iron in- 
dastry, are impregnable to the assaults of all the ill luck 
that fools ever dreamt of. But when I see a tatterdema- 
lion creeping oat of a tarem late in the forenoon, with his hands stack 
into his pockets, the rim of his hat tamed ap, and the crown knocked 
in, I know he has had bad lack ; for the worst of all luck is to he • 
sluggard, a knave, or a tippler. — H. W. Bbecheb. 
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BT SAMUEL B. JAMES, M.A. VICAB OF K0BTHMAB8T0K, BUCKS. 

*A8 merry as a marriage-helV 
MOTHER proverb matrimonial! And why not? why not ? 
The Church has to do with earthly joys as well as earthly 
sorrows, being as ready to rejoice with them that rejoice as to 
weep with them that weep. And what so joyful as the bells 
that ring out o'er hill and dale, parsonage and manor, town 
and Tillage, the merry news that the course of true love at last runs smooth, 
and two hearts are knit together for richer, for poorer, till death do part? 
Merry marriage-bells, ^ere is, or there was, a kind of musical enter- 
tainment in the great Metropolis to which the prelude was a merry peal, 
upon the pianoforte, of such sweet marriage-bells, so exactly like the tune 
of the bells remembered and recognised by at least half the audience, that 
tears began to flow down from some eyes, white pocket-handkeTchie& 
stole out of pockets, a general hush betokened subdued and tender 
feeling. Many were thinking of village altars and vestiy-books, of 
bridesmaids and bouquets, speeches at breakfasts, old shoes, turnpike- 
gates, and honeymoons. Perhaps some were thinking of disappointed 
hopes and (but God forbid) of broken vows, of poverty coming in at the 
door and love flying out at the window, of good husbands now lying in 
far-away graves, or good wives soon to be gathered to the dust, wives 
that insisted upon ^ your going out for this evening, my dear ! I shall 
be glad to be alone for a bit.' Ah, how few can hear marriage-bellB 
merrily ringing out their joy without a little tug at the heart-stringSy 
a little suffusion of the eyes for very memory's ss^e, be it memory glad 
or memory sad ? If all the pictures that those bells on the piano 
brought to mind, could be drawn and painted, and hung up upon the 
wall, what an Academy it would make I If all those touches of natnte 
that make the whole world feel its kinship could be transferred to 
canvas, and hung upon walls, what flocks of eager visitors would thej 
drawl 

But marriage-bells are merry in fact as well as tender in reoollee- 
tion. And all the adjuncts of matrimony, when it is as joyful as we 
like to picture it, should be merry. That good old word * merrie ' did 
not signify, of necessity, anything riotous or unseemly. I remember 
going past a house where some Primitive Methodists were celebrating 
the wedding of one of their number, the daughter of a local preacher, 
the wedding having been duly performed at the parish church. Theze 
were sounds of singing, and as I was the Curate of the parish it seemed 
right to go in and wish them well. ' But don^t let me interrupt your 
hymn,' said I, whereupon followed a blankness of look, to be succeeded 
by a circulating smile. * It was a hymn, I suppose, wasn't it ?' Oh, 
no, by no means, I found, but a particularly merry song, of whidi the 
livelier portions had not come on at present. So Primitive Methodists, 
at least those Primitive Methodists, had in those days no more ob- 
jection to merry marriage songs than to merry marriage-bells. There 
is a time and a fittingness for all innocent things, and marriage does 
seem to be the time for happy doings. Another wedding I remember 
at which one of the clergy, not one of the officiating clergy, be it 
marked, let out the weird fact that his white gloves had been worn at 
a child's funeral, were funeral gloves (!) in fact. Now this was not 
16 
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a right association of ideas. It is true that burial does at longest very 
soon follow marriage, but it would jar upon innocent and pure pleasure 
to put a cofl5n-lid upon the wedding breakfast-table. There is a 
consonancy and a consistency to be observed in marriage as in other 
celebrations. 

This Church proverb has several messages to deliver, to several 
sorts of people, about marriage. It tells young men and women who 
are * engaged to be married ' to carry on their courtship, so that when 



it ends in marriage, they may rejoice in the merriment of the marriage- 
bells. If the parents* consent has not been obtained, if the courtship 
has been a series of ' breakings off* and renewings, if the ' match' has 
been too hastily made up, if there is no reasonable prospect of a main- 
tenance, then the music of the bells must have to all but very thought- 
less people an undertone of sadness. I dare say some young engaged 
people will read this paper. Lay up for yourselves, my young 
readers, a happy marriage for yourselves by present forethought. Put by 
a little of the wages, patiently humour the objections oT the kind mother 
by piomising never to marry till she becomes reconciled to the thought, 
deal friendly with the person you are engaged to, and either * break it ofif * 
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for a good reason or keep it on in tmst and hope, and do not be in too 
great baste. 

And parents bave a serions responsibility in regard to the engage- 
ments of tbeir children; so have masters and mistresses in regard to 
the engagements of their servants. It is so apt to be forgotten that 
engagements are the natural order of things. Parents sometimes 
frown awaj honourable yqnng men, who are < hanging about after our 
Jane,* as if they were committing a sin. Poor fdlows, let them * hang 
about,* or rather inyite them in to tea, if you are quite sure of your men, 
and quite sure you are not matchmaking; and if the ages and estates 
are suitable, and Providence seems to be promoting matters, do not mar 
a ' match,' and pray do not make one. There is another proverb which 
bids us beware of matchmakers and matchbreakers, and a most wise and 
wholesome proverb it is. But pray do your part towards the merriment 
of the marriage-bells, and see that, so far as you, parents and employers, 
are concerned, there shall be none of that sad under-song that will dim 
the poor girl's eyes and chill her heart on the day when all should be as 
merry as a marriage-bell. 

And the world in general has something to do with the proverb. 
Everybody ought, in common love and geniality, to do what lies in him 
or her to make a marriage happy. Those wedding presents, how pretty 
and heart-touching they are I It is not so much their costliness, for 
some of them are humble indeed, but the kind goodwill that prompts 
them. The little nosegay that comes to hand just as you get up in the 
morning, the picture that is to hang over your mantel-piece, the pretty 
little teapot, or sugar-basin, or honey-dish. Who can treasure the 
additional music these things give to the bells, as they ring out and ring 
on? 

And about those bells themselves, and the ringers, and the belfry, 
and the old grey tower, and the rest. Surely everybody ought to have 
the bells rung, and it ought to be as easy for the peasant as for the 
prince, to have his heart made to feel lightsome and glad, just for that 
one day at least. I am not for abolishing orders and degrees, orders 
and degrees being, to my mind, not only a necessary but a felicitous 
arrangement. I feel glad to know there are so many far higher and 
richer people than I am, and I should be dreadfully depressed if all my 
superiors were to be brought down to my level at six o'clock to-morrow 
morning, say. I should not get up for a long time, for sorrow and 
perplexity. But there are certain matters on which all men ought to be 
equal, and happy wedding days are cases in point. Some people saj, 
and even think, that bells are Popish and Romanist. I hope not ; I hopo 
they are rather Catholic and antiquarian, national and ecclesiastical and 
social And as such, long may they ring, to the tune of moij heaiti 
and bright prospects. 
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AFTEB the Joys of earth, 
After its songs of mirth, 
After its hours of Ught, 
After its dreams so bright — 

What then f 
Only an empty name, 
Only a weary frame, 
Only a conscions smart| 
Only an aching heart. 

After this empty name^ 
After this. weary frame, 
After this conscious smart, 
After this aching heart — 

What then f 
Only a sad farewell 
To a world loved too well. 
Only a silent bed 
With the forgotten dead. 



After this sad farewell 
To a world loved too well; 
After this silent bed 
With the foigotten dead— 

What then? 
Oh, then the judgmentrthronel 
Oh, then the last hope gone I 
Oh, then the day of wrath ! 
Oh, then the second death I 



AFTER the Christian's tears. 
After his fights and feavii 
Aiter his weary cross, 
' All things below but loss '-* 

What then? 
Oh, then a holy calm, 
Besting on Jesu's arm ; 
Oh, then a deeper love 
For the pure Home above. 

After this holy calm, 
This rest on Jesu's arm ; 
After this deepened love 
For the pure Home above— 

What then? 
Oh, then hard work for Him, 
Immortal souls to win ; 
Then Jesu's presence near. 
Death's darkest hour to cheer. 

And when' the work is done. 
When the last soul is won. 
When Jesu's love and power 
Have cheered the dyint^ hour— 
What then? 
Oh, then the crown is given ! 
Oh, then the rest in Heaven 1 
Endless life in endless day. 
Sin and death hare passed away! 



CTfie ^tmntt'fi Bream* 

FOB THE GHHiDREN. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF ' BABTH's MANY TOIOES.* 

'I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep : for thou, Lord, only makest me 
dwell in safety.' 

|RSO|0 yon remember these words in the Bible, ' He giveth His 
fl KSirl ^^^^^ ^^®^P ^ * They are in a psalm which tells as that 
n P^9 M ^^^^^^^ we try to do without God helping ns is of no 
liLij^q use, and of no good. < Except the Lord boild the hoase, 
^"""^^^ they laboar in rain that build it: except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but in rain/ You know God has but to 
send His wind to beat upon the house, or He has but to send His 
lightning to strike it, or He has but to will that it shall not stand, and 
it must fall. 

The psalm goes on to say that it is of no use for people to worry 
and to weary themselves about what shall happen to them, and that 
God knows that it is of no use: * So He giveth His beloved sleep." 
That means, that He gives them rest of mind for one thing; He quiets 
their hearts as He quieted the stormy sea with His ^ Peace, be still ! * 
But it also means simply what it says, that He giveth sleep ; closes 
tired eyes, and rests tired heads and tired bodies. And it means too, 
that while we are resting and sleeping, He is watching and waking. 

Now I am going to tell you a story of how God, watcliing and 
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waking, once sent sleep to His beloved; and when I have told it yon 
yon can find it for yourselves where I found it, and see that my story 
is quite true. It is in the Bible, in Acts, xii. There wns once a man 
whom a king had put into prison, intending by-and-by to bring him 
out and kill him. This man was a child of God, one of His holy 
Saints, and He was put into prison for serving God faithfully. He had 
been for some time a prisoner, when at last the day drew near when the 
king intended to kill him. He lay in his prison all one night, and it 
was dark, and soldiers were guarding him, and the keepers before the 
door kept the prison. That would seem a terrible way of passing a 
night, would it not? But God gave His beloved sleep: like a child 
who knows he is being taken care of, the prisoner lay down and slept 
as peaceably in his dungeon as you sleep in your beds. ' He was 
sleeping,' the Bible says, * between two soldiers, bound with two chains; 
and the keepers before the door kept the prison.' But you will see 
that, except the Lord kept that prison, the keepers kept it but in vain. 

As the prisoner slept he thought he had a most beautiful dream. 
The dark, dark prison-cell seemed all at once to grow light, and an angel 
seemed to be there ; and it seemed to him as if the angel spoke to 
him and told him to get up; and he seemed to get up, and his chains 
seemed to fall off from him. Then the angel seemed to tell him to put 
his sandals on his feet and to cast his garment about him, and to 
follow; and he seemed then to follow the angel, out of the prison-cell 
where the soldiers were guarding, out of the prison itself, where the 
keepers kept the doors. The great iron gate which led to the citf 
seemed to open to them of its own accord, and they passed out into 
the free, fresh air. Presently, when they had left the prison and had 
passed through one street, the dream seemed to end ; the angel vanished 
away. You know how in dreams strange things seem to happen which 
do not in the dream feel strange at aU. We seem to pass from place 
to place wHhjout opening the doors for ourselves and without moving 
our feet tu walk ; yet it is not until we wake that we think how strange 
it was. And sometimes we dream of things which we should not l£e 
to happen; so that we say, ' I am glad it was only a dream :' but on the 
other hand, we also sometimes dream of things which we should like; 
and then we say, ' I wish it were not a dream, but true.' 

Cannot you think how the prisoner on waking in his cell would say 
to himself what a strange dream he had had, and how sorry he would 
be that it had only been a dream and nothing more ? 

But it had not been a dream after all. He did not wake and find 
himself in the dark prison-cell between the soldiers : he found himself 
really standing in the street of the city, without chains upon him, quite 
free. Then the truth flashed upon his mind. He said, ' Now know I 
of a surety that the Lord hath sent His angel, and hath delivered me 
out of the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people of 
the Jews.' The story goes on to tell us how he went to the house of 
his friends, but it is not of that that I wish to speak now. 

You see, by his thinking it all a dream, the prisoner had not gone 
to sleep expecting God to send and take him out of prison ; and that 
even while he was actually following the angel he was accounting for 
the wonder by saying to himself that it was a fancy, a dream, and not 
real. He had just gone to sleep, worrying himself about nothing, only 
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trasting himself to God. The story teaches ns many very heantiM 
things. It teaches ns how, when we least expect it, God helps ns out 
of tronhles ; how nothing is too hard for God to do, how He helps ns 
often by means of His angels, how the angels are with ns anywhere: bat 
that one chief lesson in all, that in whatever way help comes, even 
when an angel brings it, it comes straight from God. Yon see, that 
the moment the prisoner found that he had been rescued, he said that 
God had done it: — ^ Now know I of a surety that God hath sent His 
angel and hath delivered me.* 

I hope you will see and understand all this. But there is yet another 
lesson, a very simple one indeed, and it is for this simple lesson that I 
have told you the story. It is to show you what care God takes of us 
while we sleep. Some children are afraid when they go to bed. Some 
are afraid of the dark, some are afraid of being alone, but that can only 
be because they forget that God is taking care of them. Whatever 
care any one else may take of them is of no use without Him. 

Little children have but to pray God to watch over them and lay 
dowft their heads on their pillows and shut their eyes, for * He giveth 
His beloved sleep ; * and they may think of some other words of King 
David who wrote that psalm : King David, who had slept on the hills 
and in the fields, and among enemies and among wild beasts, and had 
always trusted God to take care of him. "niese are those other 
words: — * I will both lay me down in peace and sleep: for thou, Lord, 
only makest me dwell in safety.* 
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•CONTINUANCE THE TEST OF REAL DISCIPLESHIP/ 

BT J. ERSKINE CLARKE, M.A., VICAR OF BATTBB6EA. 

St. John, viii. SL — ' Then said Jesu8 to those Jews which believed on 
Hinif If ye continue in My wordy then are ye My disciples indeed,^ 

^ERY one dislikes a half-and-half service of any sort in 
common life. No trader would keep an assistant who 
gave half his time to some other business. No mistress 
would retain a maid who gave half her service to a neigh- 
bour. In such cases folk look for a whole service, they pay 
for it, and they will be content with nothing less. 

And our Lord and Master will not accept a divided service either. • 
He claims in the text> that His followers be < disciples indeed.' He | 
does not accept a divided allegiance — a mere profession of trust in ^ 
Himself. 

He was teaching at this time in the Temple. He had declared 
that God the Father had sent Him, and was with Him. ' He that 
sent Me is with Me; the Father hath not left Me alone, for I do 
always such things as please Him.' 

And as He spake these words many believed on Him. .They 
would cry out, * Lord, we believe ; ' but Jesus tells them that some- 
thing more is needed befere they are ' disciples indeed.* They must 
continue in His Word. They must not rest on a confession made 
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under ezdted feeling, bat they most follow it np by attending steadily 
on His instruction, and by constantly obeying His commandments. 
That which was trae for the Jews is true for us. We most be ^ dis- 
ciples indeed.' There are many who call themselves serrants of Grod 
now-a-days, as in all days, who break away every one from his Master ; 
many disciples who are content with the name without troubling 
themselves about the nature of the service. They serve God by fits 
and starts, when they can * make it convenient,' as they say, but of a 
truth, such can look for no favour at God's hand. 

And what is the mark of real service ? Of being ' disciples in- 
deed ? ' It is continuance. ' If ye continue in My Word, then (and 
then only) are ye My disciples indeed.' 

And there is no harder lesson for all, who claim to be faithful 
servants, than lies in that one word ' continue.' It is a lesson addressed 
to those alone who believe. Jesus spoke it only to those Jews which 
believed on Him, and I would address it Only to those who hope that 
they have believed. 

It would be meaningless to others. As well tell a soldier to keep 
his armour bright who had none, or tell a man not to lose his money 
who possessed none, as call on a man to continue in Christ's Word who 
had never believed it. 

Ah, no I it must be in a different strain that we quote Christ's 
Word to any that believe not at all. ' He that believeUi and is bap- 
tized shall be saved ; he that believeth not shall be danmed ' (St. 
Mark, xvi. 16). 'If any man hear My words and believe not, I judge 
him not ; for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world. 
He that rejecteth Me and receiveth not My words hath one that 
judgeth him : the word that I have spoken the same shall judge him 
in the last day' (St. John, xii. 47, 48). 

May God, by His Spirit, speedily help the unbelief of those who 
are in no sense disciples ; and for those who are disciples, may He 
assist us with His grace, that we may continue in that holy fellowship, 
and do all such good works as He hath appointed for us to walk in. 
May He help us to become more and more His < disciples indeed I' 

The lesson that I would try to enforce lies in the phrase, * continue 
in My word,' and a hard lesson it is. It is easy enough to abide in 
Christ's word under the flush of early disciple-ship — in Confirmation or 
First Communion. Easy enough when in the courts of God's house, or 
in the company of God's people. Easy enough when we are bowed 
down by sorrow, or separate from men on the bed of sickness ; but oh t 
how hard to continue in Christ's word throughout the week — to con- 
tinue in it while in the company of ungodly people, or when the bright- 
ness of early zeal has worn off in the day of health and strength and 
high spirits. Yet, if we are to be ' disciples indeed ' we must strive to 
< continue ' even in such circumstances. 

We must continue in Christ's word throughout the week. This is 
a bidding which is distasteful to those who are disciples only in name. 
They say, ' Keep everything in its right place. Let us have religion in 
the churdi on Sundays, but don't trouble us with it on week-days.' Yet, 
if we are ' disciples indeed ' we must tlunk differently. Christ says that 
such will continue in His word. They will feel that in shop or mill 
or market, in, field or farm or fireside, there is no possible dioomsteux^ 
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no poesible duty, no allowable recreation, in which the echo of Christ*8 
word, the shadow of Christ's presence, oaght to be inoonvenient. So 
long as our religion is unreal, a thing put on, so long it must be irk- 
some to us and a mockery of Grod, and to continue in it on Sunday or 
week-day is alike useless ; but when it is real — ^when it is grafted by 
God*s Spirit into the heart — then it cannot but continue. It must 
underlie all we do — not so much seen as felt — not so much showing 
itself in religious talking, bat shown in religious acting — making us 
more true and just in all our dealings, more considerate, and gentle, 
and self-forgetting, in all that we say and all that we do. 

We must continue in Christ s word in the company of ungodly people. 
There are some Christians whose religion goes out of sight when in 
the company of irreligious acquaintances. When they are with God- 
fearing people their tongue is fluent in pious phrases, but when they 
are in company of a contrary sort they they are silent, or worse than 
silent, for they join in conversation, or smile at sentiments which, in 
their hearts, they know to be wrong and sinfiiL Let us try in all 
companies to continue in Christ's word, and let us bear in mind that 
this courage for God grows by use ; as also does the opposite, cowardice. 
Bear in mind, too, that worldly people, while they despise you for your 
cowardice, will respect, and even secretly enyy you, for consistency, 
inasmuch as in their conscience they feel that you are right and they 
are wrong. 

If, then, you haye made up your own mind as to whidi is the better 
part, and have chosen it for yourself, try boldly, yet meekly, to confess 
before those generally around you Whose you are and Whom you 
serve. It is hard, yet delay only makes it harder ; for every week you 
may be forming or ripening friendships. You may be acquiring or 
fostering habits which will make your profession of religion even more 
difficult — ^nay, may perhaps in the end beguile you into making ship- 
^eck of your faith altogether. 

We must continue in Christie word, also, when the freshness of early 
zeal has passed off. Though our outward circumstances be ever so 
favourable — though we have no distracting cares in the week — ^though 
we are never thrown into vicious company, yet the experience of every 
true disciple testifies how ready our zeal is to wax cold. Sut even 
when zeal flags and love is on the wane, we must seek to continue, if 
we would be disciples indeed. When we were baptized, the prayer was 
made for us that we might continue Christ's faith^ soldier and servant 
until our life's end, and in that Holy Baptism we were put into covenant 
with God through Christ. We were made very members of Christ, 
and so closely united to Him, that we may full surely count on His 
loving help. In Confirmation, too, the same word < continue * meets us in 
the most solemn moment of the solemn rite. The Bishi^ in the very 
laying on of hands prays that each may continue God's servants for 
ever, and daily increase in His Holy Spirit moie and more. When, 
then, you are tempted to slide backward, recall to mind Whose you 
are and Whose help you have, and be sure the promise will not fail,^ 
< The righteous shall hold on his way, and he that hath clean iianda 
shall be stronger and stronger ' (Job, xvii. 9). 

But although this lesson is a hard one, it is « very needful one. It 
ia worth taking all paw to leaniy for salvation or damnation hang oa 
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the word ' continue.' ^ Take heed unto thyself/ says St. Paul, *■ and to 
the doctrine ; continue in them, for in doing this thou shalt both save 
thyself and them that hear thee' (1 Tim. \y. 10); and, again, < We are 
made partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
stedfast unto the end* (Heb. iii. 14). 

How, then, are we to learn the difficult lesson ? Let me close with 
two simple counsels about it. 

The one is, lay down clearly what the word of Christ is, in which 
you have to continue. Wiser and better men than we are ever likely 
to be, did not think it beneath them to write down with pen and ink 
wh&t they saw to be their duty, and they framed rules for their 
guidance therein. Duties, like other things, when left loosely about, 
are apt to be lost sight of and forgotten. Wherefore it is well to draw 
up a nile of daily life, and to read it over on Sundays, or at other 
times when quiet thought can be secured. 

Such a rule of life would, of course, include some things without 
which no one can be a disciple at all. Such, for instance, as prayer 
morning and evening, not of necessity long, but hearty and earnest, 
for Christ's word was, * Pray to thy Father which is in secret ' — the 
reverent study of some portion of Holy Writ, be it only a few verses, 
for Christ's word was, *• Search the Scriptures ' — ^the keeping holy the 
Lord's Day, the reverent worship in the assembly of the faithful, for 
Christ's word was, * Where two or three are gathered together in My 
Name, there am I in the midst of them' — a devout partaking of the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, with preparation 
before aad thanksgiving after, for Christ's word was, 'Do this in 
remembrance of Me.' 

But besides these general marks of discipleship, each such rale of 
daily life would contain matters not equally binding upon all. £ach 
one of us has peculiar temptations and besetting sins ; and if we 
honestly drew up such a rule of holy living it would contain special 
resolves to watch against those special sins, and to use such special 
aids as might best enable us to overcome them. 

And when we have thus clearly laid before the eye of our mind 
the word of Christ, the other simple counsel is, that we at once set to 
work to continue in it: ' If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.' And be sure that prayer and eflfort can do anything. Prayer 
alone will not do ; for prayer without effort, crying without trying, 
is sheer hypocrisy. Effort alone will not do ; for effort without prayer 
is simple presumption. But the two together, making prayer and 
taking pains, can do anything. Pray therefore, as earnestly as if 
you could do nothing by yourself ; act as resolutely as if you could do 
all by yourself ; and then be sure that, though you may ^il for a time, 
yet by grace you will at length be strengthened to that < patient con- 
tinuance in well'doing' which marks all who are 'disciples indeed,' 
and which has for its reward 'glory, honour, immortality,' and ' eternal 
life' (Rom. ii. 7). 



Walaftps^plap: 
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On Wednesday Evening, Oct. I, a Harvest Thanksgiving Service 
was held in the Parish Church at 8 p.m., which was well attended. 
The Chancel was appropriately decorated with com, and fruits, and 
flowers, and an appropriate sermon was preached by the Bev. F. T. 
Penley, Curate of Cam. The Offertory amounted to £5. 7s. 5d., to 
which 10s. was added at the Offertory on the following Sunday, 
making in all £5. 17s. 5d., which sum will be added to the Coal 
Fund for the coming winter. 

On Sunday, Oct. 19, the annual Offertory Collections were made 
for the Old Society for the Propagation of the Gkwpel in Foreign 
Parts. The sermon in the morning was preached by the Rev. 
C. W. S. Taunton, late a chaplain of the Society in the East Indies. 
A Meeting was also held in the Town Hall on the next day, at a 
quarter before eight p m., the Ajrchdeacon Sir Oeorge Prevost, Bt., 
in the chair; at which Mr. Taunton gave an interesting account of 
missionary work in India. The Offertories on Sunday amounted to 
£10. 19e., and after the Meeting £4. Ss. 6d. was collected, so that 
£15. 28. 6d. will be remitted to the society, as soon as Mr. Tyers, 
the local Secretary and Treasurer, returns home. 

On Saturday, October 26, the Lord Bishop of this Diocese held 
his triennial Visitation in Dursley Church, which was attended by 
the Clergy and Churchwardens in this Deanery, with very few 
exceptions, and also by many others. The Communion Service only 
was said. The Offertory amounted to £6. Is. lid., which was 
given, as at the last Visitation, to the Diocesan Association. His 
Lordship divided his Charge into six parts, and delivered one part 
at each of the six places, at which he has held his Visitation. The 
Charge, we believe, is now printed by Mr. Nest, of Gloucester, and 
may be had either altogether, or in single parts. It is a Charge of 
more than common interest, and wo earnestly recommend Church- 
people to get a copy, and read it carefully. 

On Sunday, Nov. 9, the Volunteers will attend the Morning 
Service in Dursley Church, and the Sermon will be preached by 
their Chaplain, the Archdeacon of Gloucester. 

The cold weather has begun early this year and reminds us of the 
necessity of raising a good sum to assist the poor in obtaining coal, 
which is now twice the price that it was two years ago. One 
thing we would beg our richer neighbours to remember, that every 
one who wast$9 coal by keeping up unnecessary flres, is helping to 
keep up the price, and injuring not himself, but the poor. The 
greatest economy in the use of coal is a positive duiff now. 



CHURCH EEGI8TEE. 
Baptisx. 
Oct. 8 — Arthur Edward, son of John and Hannah Richards. 
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Mabbiage. 
Oct. 25^AmoB Morgan to Agnes Wood. 

BUBIALB. 

Oct. 8 — William Mills, aged 77 years. 
17 — Ann Baker, aged 72 years. 
24 — John Holder, aged 67 years. 
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EING-STANLET. 



The Sunday School Teachers, 16 in namber, were hospitably 
entertained by the Hector on Saturday, the 27th Sept. They met 
in the afternoon on the Rectory-house lawn, and in the evening 
adjourned to the School-house, where a substantial tea was provided. 
This was followed by various in-door games and amusements, 
which kept the whole party very pleasantly occupied for several 
hours. 

The Quarterly Collections on Sunday, Oct. 5th, for the Church- 
wardens' expenses amounted to £2. 2s. d^d. 

The number of pupils at the Night School is 52. 

Collections will be made on Sunday, November 9th, in aid of the 
Diocesan Association funds. The very great^i help] which this 
Association gives to some of the most important works of the 
Church in this Diocese, is perhaps not sufficiently known to the 
people in this Parish. Large Grants are continually being made by 
it to assist the building and restoring of Churches, and the building, 
repairing, and enlarging of Schools and Parsonage-houses. King- 
Stanley is indebted to this Association for a recent contributioa of 
£100 to the fund for restoring the Parish Church, which work, 
according to present arrangements, will be begun early next year. 
Almost every one of our National Schools in the Diocese baa at one 
time or another being aided by the Association, and when, three 
years ago, the largely increased accommodation in Schools was 
required by the Education Act, the Diocesan Association assisted to 
the utmost of its power the numerous applications then made. 
Nor is this all : for when by the same Education Act the teaching 
of the Christian Eeligion was considered as no longer a necessary 
subject for examination by Her Majesty's Inspector, the Dioceaan 
Association specially exerted itself to provide the stipend for an 
Inspector in Eeligious Knowledge, who should be appointed by the 
Bishop. This was done that the instruction of children in the 
doctrines and ways of the Christian Faith might not suffer from the 
changes recently introduced, and that its efficiency might be 
maintained and encouraged. It is hoped that our parishioners, 
bearing all this in mind, will give as liberally as they can to the 
funds of the Diocesan Association on the 2nd Sunday in November. 
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CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 
Sept. 28 — Ellen Sarah, daughter of Charles Henry and Emma 
Lewis, Portsmouth. 
„ Walter, son of ditto. 
Oct. 19 — Rose, daughter of William and Eliza Young, the Luggs. 
„ George Frederick James, son of ditto. 
„ Alice Eliza, daughter of ditto. 

„ Julia Eliza, daughter of Thomas and Loruhamah Davis, 
by the Pound. 
25 — Moira, son of Moira and Eliza Wall, Aston, near 
Birmingham. 

Marriaok. 

Oct. 11 — George Charles Cook, of this Parish, to Caroline Annie 
Simmonds, of Woodchester. , 

BUBIAL. 

Oct. 25 — Thomas Bettle Crictchley, aged 63 years. 
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STINCHCOMBE. 

On Sunday, September 28th, Archdeacon Croghan gave us an 
impressive address concerning the necessity of aiding the Church's 
Mission among the heathen. After speaking of the fallen state of 
man and the regenerating power of Christianity, which is first 
implanted in us by Baptism, he contrasted our condition with that 
of the natives of Africa. Amongst us, individuals are perishing 
through the power of sin and evil habits, but among them death 
reigns triumphant, and whole peoples are sinking lower and lower, 
until, as has already happened iii some cases, they almost lose the 
trace of humanity itself. This gloomy account of the condition of 
the natives of many parts of Africa is corroborated by the testimony 
of others who have been among them. An American writer, for 
instance, who does not seem fo be very well disposed towards our 
Church, speaks much of the moral and social oorruption of these 
people and the need of some help ^com Christian sources. << It is 
sad (he says) to think that sucli people should perish from the earth 
as the warrior race of the Makololo have, eyen within the memory 
ot man. What a power in the land might not a philanthropio 
government make of these people ! What docile converts to the 
Oospel. truths, throi^h a practical missionaryi would they not 
xnaKe . 

On the 5th of last month our Annual Sermons for the Diocesan 
Association were. p,r cached, one by the Yicar of the pari^^ the other 
by the Rev. H. C. Po'wles, and the collection amounted to 
£17. 10s. 7d. That made on the former occasion for the Orange 
Free State Mission' Vas £17. 8s. 8d. 

The Harvest Festival has been posponed by the Yicar of this 
parish f6t yarioua reasons. Hia o^ absence from home and that of 
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others absolutely necessitated this delay. Howerer, the parishioneTS 
will now at length be glad to hear that the Festival will take place 
on the nth, when the Sermon will be preached by the Her. T. 
Waters, Vicar of Thornbury. 

Some, who see this Magazine, will be glad to hear that the party 
of persons connected with this parish, who are on their way to South 
Africa in pursuit of health, had reached Madeira safely on the 11th 
of last month, from which place they sent home cheerful letters. 

CHUKCH KEGISTEE, 

Baptisics. 

Sept. 28— William Richard, son of Henry and Emma Kendall. 
„ Louisa, daughter of Silas and Elizabeth Surcombe. 
Oct. 12 — Hannah Matilda, daughter of John and Matilda Cox. 
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ULEY cum OWLPEN. 

The Annual Church Missionary Meeting took place on Tuesday, 
October 28th. Several persons had kindly come from some distance, 
but the attendance was not as large as it has sometimes been. 
There was, however, none of the disturbance which used to be 
troublesome some years ago. The Bector was in the chair and made 
a few remarks at the beginning and end of the Meeting. The other 
Clergy on the platform were the Rev. R. J. Lyon, Rector of 
Wick war, and Secretary of the Association for Uley and its vicinity, 
the Rev. F. J. Leigh, Rector of Nymphsdeld, the Rev. A. K. 
Cornwall, Rector of Sagpath and Kingscote, and the Rev. J. D. 
Thomas, Missionary from South India. Each of these spoke, and 
Mr. Thomas gave much interesting information about the evangeli- 
sation of the part of India in which he has ministered. The 
collection after the Meeting and donations amounted to £5. 18s. 2|d., 
which was considerably more than what was collected last year. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. Skinner is fixing the 
New Warming Apparatus in Uley Church. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Marktaob. 

Oct. 14 — Francis Thomas HoUoway, of Fishponds, near Bristol, to 
Helen Fannie Xing, of Uley. 

BXTBIALS. 

Sept. 29 — ^Margaret Jane Hancock, Bowcott, Uley and Wotton- 

under-Edge, aged 20 years. 
Oct. 18 — Rose Amelia Lusty, Wresden, aged 8 years. 



WHimOBB, FBINTBR, STAMP OFPICB, LONG 8TBBBT, DUBflLIT. 
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BERKELEY. 

Miss Gifford's wedding which had attracted so much attention, 
and in which all the Parish was so much interested, took place on 
the 5th of November. It was a pouring wet day, but that did not 
damp the ardour of the Berkeley people, who came in crowds to see 
the Bride whom they had known so long as a frequent visitor at the 
Castle. The service was choral, and the Chancel was prettily 
decorated, the Altar vases being filled with white flowers, and a 
spiral floral cross being placed on the re-table. There were also 
several arches of evergreens with appropriate mottoes on the road 
by which the Bride drove with her Uncle, Lord Fitzhardinge, to the 
Church. The Bride and Bridegroom left the Castle at one o'clock 
amid a perfect shower of rice and slippers. May God bless them 
with a long and happy life ! 

Tho Jenner Window has at last been put up, and is the greatest 
possible improvement to our beautiful Parish Church. It is one of 
Hurdman's Masterpieces, and the more the eye rests upon it, and 
looks into the detail of the work, the more pleasing it appears. It 
was happily finished in time for the services of All Saints' Day, 
Nov. lat. The total cost is £500. 

There will be Special Advent Services this year on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. They will be at 7.30 p.m., not at 8 o'clock, as 
originally intended ; on Wednesday in the Girls' School-room, on 
Friday in the Church. Wednesday, Dec. 3rd, being the Day of 
Intercession for Missions, the Holy Communion will be celebrated 
at 8 a.m., and the Service and Sermon at 11 a.m. will have special 
reference to Intercession for our Missionary Work at Home and 
Abroad. 

A Singing Class in connection with the Night School has been 
undertaken by Mr. Moss ; any persons who like to join it may do so 
by giving notice to the Curate in charge. 

It has been suggested that a *' British Workman,*' similar to 
those already existing in many of our large towns, would be useful 
in Berkeley, and a good donation has been o£Pered towards beginning 
one. Those who are interested in this matter would do well to 
communicate with tho Curate in charge on the subject. 

The subscriptions to the Purton Church will be sent in to the 
next number. 



CHITRCH REGISTER. 

Baptisms. 

Oct. 26 — Beatrice Annie, daughter of Elijah Fisher and Jane 
Johnson, Much Dew. 
„ Erman Charles James, son of Charles James and Mary 
Anne Davis, Purton. 
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Nov. 1 — Annie, daughter of John &Mary Anne Beckett, Berkeley. 
• 2 — Ernest Frank, son of Ernest William and Eliza Alice 
Jones, Newport House. 
9 — Thomas, son of Thomas and Mary Parker, Sharpness. 
13 — Barbara, daughter of Thomas and Mary Anno Greenfield, 
Berkeley. 

Mabriaoes. 

Nov. 5 — Edward Mashiter Dansey to Eleanore Gilford. 
16— Richard Wilkins Smith to Elizabeth Barnfield. 

BUBIALS. 

Thomas Cox, aged 25 years. 
John Ball, aged 85 years. 
George Hughes, aged 48 years. 
Annie Beckett, aged 2 days. 
Joseph Nelmes, aged 67 years. 
Hannah Barber, aged 64 years. 
John Cossam, aged 52 years. 
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COALEY. 



"Wednesday, December 3rd, has been fixed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as a day when all should unite in Thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, for the answers already vouchsafed to the Church of 
England for her Intercessions of December 20th, 1872, and for 
united prayer for increased blessing upon our Foreign Missions. 
Since that day, which was very generally observed, an increased 
zeal for Jdissionary Work has been shown. Upwards of 60 persons 
including men of unusual attainments and position have been moved 
to offer their personal services, and most of whom have been 
accepted. And though there was no appeal for money on that day, 
additional contributions to the amount of £8000 have been received 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Dec. 3rd is then 
the day to thank God for these mercies, and pray for a further 
blessing on Missionary labourers. It is purposed to have an Evening 
Service at the Church, commencing at 7.30, when a Sermon will be 
preached on the subject of Intercession, and it is hoped many will 
attend. During Advent notice will be given of an Evening Service 
on the Wednesdays, when a short Sermon will be preached. 

The members of the Clothing Club will receive their Cards on 
Monday, Dec. 1st, and will obtain goods from Mr. Owen or Mr. Kemp. 
Last year for the convenience of tiie members, Mr. Owen brought 
goods over to the School-room, where they were sold ; but as it was 
generally preferred to go to the shops and see a larger choice than 
could be brought over, the above plan has this year been adopted. 
The Club seems to prosper, as is proved by its members and the 
great regularity of its payments. 
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It is Bad to chronicle the deaths within the last month of two 
women who have died in child-bed, one of whom had been married 
in the Parish Church during the past year. The former had left 
England immediately after marriage for Canada, and had every 
kindness and attention shown her : but it was Ghod's will that she 
should be taken suddenly away. In the other case much blame seems 
to be attached to th^ friends for not seeking medical advice earlier, as 
it is possible life might have been saved. There is a heavy responsi- 
bility in thus refusing to call in medical aid in such cases ; and 
indeed in some cases a verdict of " Manslaughter " has been returned 
by the Coroner's Jury against women who have trusted solely to 
their own experience, when there has been cause for alarm. It is 
to be hoped that such a case may not occur again : as this Paiish 
has within the last few years seen several fatal cases of childbirth. 

Nov. 16— Collection for Lighting the Church, 12/9. 
CHURCH REGISTER. 

fiUKIAL. 

Nov. 15 — Louisa Webb, aged 32 years. 
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DUKSLET. 

On Sunday, Nov. 23rd, the annual collections were made for the 
General Infirmary and the Children's Hospital at Gloucester. The 
sum of £9. 16s. Id. was collected, which has been divided equally 
between the two institutions. 

There will be Divine Service in Dursley Church, D.V., on the 
"Wednesdays in Advent, as follows : — 

1(the Day appointed by the Archbishops and 
Bishops, as a Day of Special Thanksgiving 
and Prayer, in behalf of Foreign Missions), 
11 a.m., Special Service, with Celebration 
of Holy Communion. 
„ „ „ 8 p.m.. Special Service, Preacher, Rer. 
J. C. Hudson. 
Wednesday, Dec. 10, 8 p.m., Preacher, The Yenble. Archdeacon 

Sir George Prevost, Bart. 

Wednesday, Dec. 17, 8 p.m , Preacher, Kev. F. T. Penley. 
Wednesday, Peo» 24, 8 p.m., Preacher, Rev. H. C. Powles. 

In addition to the Daily Morning and Evening Prayer at the 
Parish Church, the Litany will be said at St. Mark's Chapel, on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent (except Dec. 3), at 12.15 p.m. 

DUBSIJBT FiBB BbIOADE. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of this tewn and neighbourhood 
was held at the Town Hall, on Friday Evening, November 28th, 
Mr. W. H. Hancooki Bailiff of the Borough; in the chair, te receive 
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* Just above high-water mark he lay, the medicme-bottle clasped in his 
hand unbroken. 



» UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN.' 



XV.— 12. 
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IHE days of that last week sped all too qnicUy; Malcolm 
was 60 gentle and considerate, old Mary was better too, and 
spring sunshine from without helped to brighten the house. 
The last Sunday came, and Ella watched Malcolm set 
out alone for church: she would gladly have gone with 
him, but it might not be ; Mary was too helpless and fretful to be 
left, and little Eva had a cold and seemed out of spirits. She was 
very glad when her brother came back and cheered the little one by 
giving her a packet confided to him by Lily, containing two flattened 
violets, and a paper of sugar-plums. Mc. Raynham had spoken so 
kindly to him, he said, he was glad to think Ella had some friends to 
look after her. 

That night, scarcely were the lights extinguished when there was 
a little stir in the house — ^a strange hoarse cry from Eva, and Ella, who 
slept now also in her room was at her bedside; the child was struggling 
with her old enemy — croup. Ella found the medicine bottles ; but, 
alas I in her hurry she had no sooner uncorked the one which was 
needed than she upset it, and the whole contents, save a very little, 
were lost. 

In great distress she roused Malcolm, who helped her to prepare 
mustard poultices and other remedies. But poor Eva grew worse 
every moment, and wailed for Dr. Downes. 

He had soothed her and amused her in many an attack to forgetful- 
ness of her pain, but he was far away now. 

Ella called Malcolm out of the room for a moment. 

' We must have that medicine, and more help if we can,' she said. 
' Eva is very ill, Malcolm — you would be able to reach Brame before 
midnight, and ask Dr. Marshall to come. Don't wait for him though, 
if he chance to be out; but get his assistant to make up the medicine, 
and come back quickly.' She paused a moment as if to say more. 

* Ella, you don't mistrust me now ? you don't fear my going into 
Brame?' 

* No, dear,' she said ; 'you are under better care than mine, better 
guidance than your own. Good-bye ; be careful how yon go, the night 
is very dark — and oh, for Eva's sake, make haste; this is the worst 
attack I remember.' 

So saying Ella let her brother out af the front door, shivering as the 
cold air rushed into the house. 

And then she went back to her sad watch, counting the hours til) 
Malcolm could be home again. 

Meantime he pressed bravely forward, knowing too well of what 
importance time was in his little sister's case. 

Down the hillside, stumbling over furze and loose stoncf^, past the 
plague-stone, and then on the high road, Malcolm was glad to he within 
safe landmarks, for the night was pitchy dark, not a star to be seen ; • 
the few window-lights left in Bmme almost dazzled his eyes after the 
long darkness. 

The public-houses were open, but Malcolm felt not the slightest 

desire to enter one ; a chance acquaintance spoke to him at the door of 

the * Lion.' He said * Good night,' and passed on to the red lamp which 

pointed out Dr. Marshall's surgery. Aloud peal brought his assistant 
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' Until Seventy Times Seven,* 



' onty with the tidings that the doctor had gone to see a patient at some 

distance. This was a blow* Malcohn went in and watched the young 

. man make np the medicine required. The youth gave what information 

. he could, and pointed out to Malcolm one or two medical works 

through which he might glance while he waited ; but both agreed that 

the doctor himself was what was needed. 

' Gould you not come back with me ?' asked Malcolm. 

' I should be of little use/ he said, modestly ; 'and I may not leave 
the surgery till the doctor returns. But I will make him understand 
the urgent nature of the case. Good night: you will have a lonely 
walk home.* And out into the dark night passed Malcolm again, 
firmly clasping the medicine from which so much was hoped. He 
hurried as fast as he could along the road, but soon want of breath 
obliged him to pause, and then he began to wonder how Eva was, and 
to hope for a change for the better : the hope soon became a prayer for 
the little one whom, alone in the world, he had never wronged or grieved ; 
and from her his thoughts wandered to Ella, the much-enduring sister, 
who bore with him and trusted him to the last. 

With all the strength of his nature he prayed for her too, that he 
might never vex nor grieve that tender heart again. And then be was 
recalled to the outer world by finding that he had overshot the path- 
way to the North Clifif. Heproaching himself for the delay, he turned, 
and almost feeling his way he began his ascent up the almost trackless 
hillside. 

There were sore hearts the while in Breezy Ck)ttage. Old Mary had 
risen from her bed to endeavour, with her trembling hands, to aid her 
young mistress ; but they were bitterly in need of niore assistance. 

Poor Eva's sufferings were terrible to witness ; once or twice her 
sister feared she would die in her arms ; and yet there was little to 
be done but wait, every available remedy had been applied, and seemed 
only to distress the child stLU further. 

And so the night went by : in the early morning a fresh pang crossed 
Ella's heart ; the child was quieter, half-sleeping, but Malcolm, why 
did he not return ? There had been ample time for his going and 
coming. 

At last she could bear the suspense no longer, and she stole up to 
old Mary, who was dozing in the arm-chair. 

' Mary,' she said, * I am so frightened ! it is nearly four o'clock, 
and there is no Malcolm. What can have happened to keep him ?' 

< I doubt he*s at his old tricks in Brame,' said the old woman. 

' Mary, you are wicked to think it I Have you lost all trust in God 
as well as in Malcolm, that we should be deserted so in our misery ?' 

< Miss Eleanor,* said Mary, trembling beneath the stem look, ^ I 
ask your pardon ; but we've been disappointed so often.' 

*But not this time, Mary,* said Ella, solemnly; 'Malcolm will 
not disappoint us this time» There has been some accident ; I know it; 
I am sure of it. But, oh ! what can I do ? If only I dare leave Eva!' 
and she glanced at the poor child, sunk into a sort of stupor. 

Old Mary, too, roused up, and hobbled to the cot-side. 

* If you leave her now, you needn't come back,' she said, * for it's 
a matter of life and death this night with her.' 

Tlie old woman was faithfully attached to the family, but she had 
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* Until Seventy Times Seven.' 



an abruptness of expression and an onter roughness whicb often rezed 
Ella ; now, howeyer, she only saw the truth of the remark. 

The poor girl threw herself on her knees by the cot, in her life she 
had never felt so powerless. Era was sinking, and she had no one 
to whom to turn. It hardly sounded like a prayer, the passionate 
appeal that broke from her heart then ; but it was received as one, — 

' Anything but that, Lord ! take the child, take all, but leave 
'ue my trust in him and in Thee.' 

The daylight brought Dr. Marshall, who had been detained till late 
at the bedside of a dying patient. 

' Where is Malcolm ? ' were Ella's first words, as she opened the 
door to him. 

' Your brother. Miss Lindsay ? He left the message summoning 
me, and I understood him to have gone off at once with the medicine.' 

< Come upstairs,' said Ella, in a calm voice. 

Eva must be thought of first, whatever happened. 

Dr. Marshall's face looked the words ' Too late I ' as he entered. 

' There will be little suffering now,' he said, the one consolation be 
-could offer ; * if only I could have been here sooner !' 

There was but little suffering more for Eva — a little oppression, a 
sigh or two, a faint murmur of ^ Kiss Malcolm for me,' and the child 
passed from sleep to the deeper Rest. 

Even then, with the quiet face shining calm in the morning sun- 
shine, there was no peace for Ella. She turned her flushed and 
tearless face to the doctor. 

' Thank you, yon have done all you can for her ; now help me to 
find Malcolm, he must have lost his way on the cliffs.* 

Dr. MarshaH's servant had just arrived, and he soon summoned 
fiome of the Norcliffe villagers to join in the search. 

As Ella had foretold, the poor lad must have missed his way in 
the darkness ; for he was found at the foot of a rock which bounded 
the North Cliff. Just above high-water mark he lay, the medicine- 
bottle clasped in his hand, unbroken. 

Was there a spark of life left in the poor bruised form ? 

They lifted him carefully, and carried him gently up the rough 
mountun-path to Breezy Cottage. 

For days and weeks he was watched over by old Mary and Ella, 
no babe could be more helpless, or more dear, than this tre^ure given 
back almost from the gates of the grave. 

One hour alone Ella spared from his bed-side to see little Eva 
laid in her narrower, quieter bed, and then she went back to her 
watch composed, almost comforted ; the child was safe, and she had 
Malcolm still, suffering, but not sinning — ^thank God for that I 

Poor old Mary could not forgive herself for her unjust suspicions 
of her young master that terrible night. Ella would fain have had 
her forget them, but she would make her confession. 

* I cared for him before you,' she said, bitterly ; * yet none trusted 
him as you did, and I wish my tongue had been cut out before I said 
those cruel words of him. I often wonder he don't turn from me as 
he lies, poor lamb I' 

* He thinks of nothing, Maiy, now, but our love for him,' said 
Ella, softly, kissing the old woman. ' And you must not even look 
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sorrowful, for Dr. Downes thinks him really better, and that in time 
he may be quite well.' 

Dr. Downes was right ; in the sweet summer days Malcolm Lind- 
say raised his head again, and was able to go out on the fresh 
mountain-side, and drink in health with the soft breeze. Ella was 
always with him, and yery often a third figure ; not old Mary — she was 
failing fast, and not able to leare the house. No ; it was a younger, 
stronger arm that guided Malcolm's faltering steps — Dr. Downes 
himself, who somewhat at this period neglected the good people 
around the North Cliff who demanded his services. 

That case of young lindsay's was such an anxious one> people said 
in apology, for the doctor was such a favourite that even neglect 
could not estrange his patients from him. And so it was ; but by- 
and-by Malcolm gained strength, and was seen on the sea-beach and 
even in Norcliffe Street, and still Dr. Downes visited almost daily at 
Breezy Cottage. And then the truth came out: Miss Lindsay and 
the doctor were engaged to be married, and in the autumn it was to 
take place. Then Malcolm asserted he should be strong enoi^h to go 
to sea again, but when he was on shore his sister's home was still to 
be his. He had a long talk with !^lla over that terrible night of his 
accident and little £va*s death. 

* I thought when I fell/ said he, ' that God was taking that way 
of granting my prayer on Easter Day, that I might never grieve you 
more; but I see it is not to be so easy.* 

' Don't say it as if you were sorry, Malcolm,* she said ; < remember, 
I have only you now, and I feel that now you will never be anything 
but a comfort to me.' 

And Ella was right, she had forgiven her brother his shortcomings 
until seventy times seven, till a less loving patience would have been 
exhausted ; but her reward was at hand, none ever again cast a word 
«f reproach against Malcolm Lindsay. He had prayed, and he had 
striven, and strength had been lent him to fight and utterly destroy 
the insidious enemy of his young life. 

After-years saw him a steady, reliable man, deeply attached to his 
jsister, and the little ones that grew up in the kind doctor's pleasant 
house by the sea, but with perhaps a fonder glance for the small turf- 
covered grave in the churchyard, where little Eva waits the resurrec- 
tion morning. Every Easter Day Malcolm renews his prayer, that he 
may be kept from grieving those dear to him ; for though the enemy is 
conquered, he knows that a watch must still be kept. 

The children at the doctor's house love Uncle Malcolm dearly, and 
are longing for the day when he will be too old to go to sea, and will 
live, as he promises, always at Breezy Cottage; ^at little domain 
being uninhabited now, and likely to remain so till Malcolm Lindsay 
takes it, for few care for so isolated a situation. 

Old Mary lies in the churchyard, glad to be there, since her young 
onaster and mistress are safely provided for. 

The troublous days of Ella's life are past. God has been good to 
her and not tried her beyond her strength. The care-worn maiden of 
the Clifis can hardly be traced now in the smiling matron who calls 
her chDdren round her to listen to the last letter, or unpack the box of 
•curiesities, that has oome from Uncle Malcolm. H. A. F. 
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3,666,480 



floors iSil)ie. 

In the Old Testamont. 

Books 39 

Chapters 929 

Veises 23,214 

Words 692,493 

Letters 2,728,100 

The Apocrypha has 183 chapters, 6081 verses, and 126,186 word*. 
The middle chapter and theleaat in the Bible is Psalm cxyjL 
The middle verse is Psalm cxviii. 8. 
The middle line is in 2 Chronicles, iv. 16. 
The word 'and' occurs in the Old Testament 10,084 times. 
The word 'Jehovah' occurs 6856 times. 
The middle book of the Old Testament is Proverbs. 
The middle chapter is Job, xxix. 
The middle verse is 2 Chronicles, xx. 13. 
The least verse is 1 Chronicles, i. 25. 
Ezra, vii. 21^ has all the letters of the alphabet in it 
2 Kings, xix. and Isaiah, xxxvii. are alike. 

The book of Esther has 10 chapters in it, but neither the word 'Letd' 
nor 'God.' 

The middle book of the New Testament is 2 Thessalonians. 
The middle chapter is between Romans xiii. and ziv. 
The middle verse is Acts, xvii. 17. 
The leaat vexse is Joim, zL 35. 



Ctme. 



WHT sitf Bt thou by that mined ball, 
Thou aged carle so stem and 
gray? 
Dost thou its former pride recall, 
Or ponder how it passed away 7 

* Enow'st thou not me f the deep voice 
cried, 

' So long ei^oyed, so oft misused — 
Alternate in thy fickle pride, 

Desired, neglected, and accused ? 



Before my breath, like blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away ; 

And changing empires wane and wax. 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

' Bedeem thine hours— the space is brief 
While in my glass the sand-grains 
shiver ; 
For measureless thy joy or grief 
When time and thou shcJt part for 
ever 1* Snt Waltxb Scott. 



BT 6AMU&L B. JAMES, M.A., VICAR OF NORTHMABSTOK, BUCKS. 

*A Green Christmas makes a full Churchyard,^ 

|OME versions have the word ' fat' instead of fall'—' a fat 
churchyard ;' and, indeed, fat is a more authoritative and 
ancient version than full, it is said. But 'fat' is not so 
pleasant as ' full/ when applied either to ears of com in 
a cornfield (ears ' full and good/ as Holy Scripture bath it), 
or to the BesurrectioQ seed that is laid under the green sod of the 
churchyard ' acre/ ' A green Christmas makes a full churchyard.* 

Now, is that so ? There must be some, ground for the saying, 
of course. It is a very common saying indeed, and when an unusually 
mild winter is in progress, this proverb is in eyerybody^s mouth. 
6 
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When anybody dies in ft mild winter, be bis or ber age eighty, or 
ninety, or what it may, good bat gossiping old Dame Noggs is ready, 
whomsoever she may meet, or go to see, with her,— 

< So Master Fo^r is '< took '* at last ! Ah, well, iVs this mild 
weather as has took him. <' Green Christmas makes a fat chnrehyard '* 
has bin a old sayin' as long as I can remember — ever sin' I was a 
child, in fbct/ 

And that was tnie enough, so far as the commonness of the 
saying goes, but not trae so far as ' Master Foster's* death was 
concerned. A very severe winter carries off many old people, and 
a very mild winter produces or fosters sometimes many different sorts 
of complaints, especially among the younger sorts of people, which 
a little frost might have prevented. But a mild winter suited old 
Foster far better than a severe winter. His time was come, and 
his age was ripe; what is more and what is better, his soul was 
in a state of readiness and glad expectancy which a green Christmas 
had nothing to do with. For every two lives which agreen Christmas puts 
an end to, there is probably one life at least, an old, or perhaps (some- 
times) a consumptive life, which it helps to eke out a little longer. 

So that, like other good and bad things — I do not pretend to 
say whether a green Christmas is a good or a bad thing — the green 
Christmas brings good to some, as well as what we are too apt to 
call ill to others. Let us see about the so-called ill that it brings, 
and try to gather the meanings of the proverb together a little. 

A green Christmas signifies absence of frost, a disproportionate 
presence of mild damp, perhaps a greenness in the grass, and especially 
in the churchyard grass, a carelessness about the fireside, and a general 
intempestive (that is, unseasonable) state of atmosphere and vegetation. 
Brussels sprouts are getting forward, peas in some places and weeds 
in most places b^^ to peep, cottagers begin to think about digging up 
gardens, and tiny buds are seen here and there where there is mostly 
at Christmas -time only sapless -looking stalk and bough. And it 
is also a fact that the passing-bell is more frequently heard, the 
sexton is more often in the churchyard, than was the case a few 
weeks back. There is a little more work for the poor, but the feeling 
begins to gain ground that a brisk frost and a little ' open weather' 
would be well for health, and strength, and vigour. 
. So is it with all unseasonable things. Greenness in the winter 
time, like snow in the summer, is no more unseasonable, unsuitable, 
and unhealthy, than pearls before swine, the Holy Name among 
scoffers, merriment at a funeral, or any other such inconsistencies and 
incongruities. The proverb has its direct and indirect meanings, its 
divisions and its applications. Some people who are old in years 
strive to be young in looks, put on raiment that would be suitable for 
people of twenty or thirty, and in many ways are guilty of the folly and 
inconsistency of putting on false appearances and pretences. 

There is, no doubt, a green old age ; which is, however, not an 
unseasonable thing like a green Christmas, but a freshness of heart 
and geniality of disposition that remembers it was once young, and 
sympathises with the joys and sorrows of youth, as well as makes 
due allowance for its follies and frailties. Like the Psalmist, a green 
old saint of the present day says^ <I have been young, and now 
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am old,' not forgetting youth past nor age present. A green old 
age is one of the most pleasing signs and sights that is seen, an old 
age covered with frosted locks it may be, but not marked by frozen 
heart, or words, or thoughts, or actions. Such a green old age as 
this is very different from the untimely greenness, if so it may be 
called, of an old age striving to keep hold of youthful looks and 
youthful vesture. That keeping up of youthful appearances is as 



' So Master Foster is '< took " at last!* 
unhealthy a sign, mentally and spiritually, as a green churchyard 
at Christmas is unhealthy naturally and physically. 

Another unhealthy inconsistency — ^for the proverb now is delivering 
itself of its mind upon inconsistencies in general — is when people 
use religious expressions to cover a bad heart, when falsehoods are 
littered with a look of candour and simplicity for example. 

There was a malicious man living somewhere about Devonshire or 
Cornwall some twenty years ago who deliberately set himself to vilify 
a county magistrate who had offended him, and this wretchedly mis- 
guided man, when convicted of falsehood, said he had * only stated a 
few simple facts, in the innocence of his heart.' The 'simple facts' 
were really subtle fictions, but the offended one covered up the reality 
of falsehood by the greenness and freshness of a truthful appearance. 
This is not a very striking incident, but it seems to me to illustrate 
the indirect bearing of the proverb, as preaching down inconsistency. 

One thing there is which this proverb does not include, and which 
is no real inconsistency. The fallacy that * Religion is very well for 
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old and ailing people, bnt the young haye plenty of time to spare 
before they think much about it/ is dangerous. Religion is eternal 
sunshine in the future life, and climate tempered to character and 
constitution in this life. Whether religion brings frost or sunshine 
to an individual soul, it is always seasonable, and always promotes 
the growth of the soul ; sometimes by the alternate cold of adversity 
and warmth of glad prosperity ; sometimes by an arctic continuance of 
winter; and sometimes, it may be, an Australian continuance of 
summer. 

Christmases, churchyards, grass, frost, sunshine — what a world of 
variety and perplexity to all who are not 'at peace V 




BT DBRHAM BOWB NOBMAK, VICAR OF MIDDLSTOK-BT-WIBKSWORTH, 

The Mendicant Orders, — The Carmelites and Augustine, 

|HOUGH the numbers of * Orders ' had grown so quickly 
as to cause confusion, and give rise to intense jealousy, 
yet another claimant for popular favour aro96 in the 
Church. There were gains to be made in those days by 
men of religious vows, and without the slightest appear- 
ance of shame there were struggles for the largest share by these 
various Monastic and Mendicant Orders. The cry seems to have been 
made from all sides, ' ^^ true to us, give us your money, and you shall 
be saved without a creed.' 

This new candidate for service and honour came forth clothed, as 
was supposed, with the most venerable antiquity, from a spot rendered 
sacred by its connexion with one of the most noble of Old Testa- 
ment saints — Elijah. There are writers who pretend to believe 
that Elijah having founded a school of prophets, or monastery (1 Ejugs, 
zviii.), there was a succession . from him through Elisha of holy men 
living in retirement at Garmel, which was maintained unbroken down 
to the time of the Crusades. The names of all the Old Testament 
prophets are put on the roll; nor are these historians without re- 
markable names for the period about the close of Old Testament 
history, for amongst others they claim the philosopher Pythagoras as a 
Carmelite. 

There are, of course, but slender reasons for believing such a history 
as this. The more probable origin is that which may be dated about 
the year a.d. 1150, when Almeric, Bishop of Antioch, gathered a 
company of holy men and commenced a small home in a spot which 
was said by tradition to have been the cell of Elijah. To this retreat, 
once started, came men from all parts, and amongst other pilgrims, in 
A.D. 1180, oneBerthold, a Calabrian monk and priest. Under Almeric 
and Berthold the community increased and flourished ; and so famous 
did this Syrian desert-cell become that Alexander III. was informed of 
its existence. About the year a.d. 1185 another visitor found out this 
secluded religious home, Johannes Phocas, a Greek monk and priest. 
In his account of his joumeyings through the Holy Land he says that 
'he foxmd at Mount Carmel the ruins of an old and extensive 
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monastery, and a company of holy men, who had built a small chorch 
and home wh^e Elijah had dwelt' 

Tlu9 Eastern Monastery was so attractive that numbers came now 
to live there from every country in Europe ; and of such importance 
had it become, that in the year a.d. 1209 the members desired a Rule 
of Life from Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem. This favour was granted ; 
a form of discipline, taken in great measure from the Rule of St. Basil, 
was given them, and at the same time a distinct habit was prescribed 
for file monks — a white coat with red stripes, — * Such an one,* says 
Dugdale, ' as Elias the prophet anciently used,* and concerning which 
Fuller has this remark : ' But they have no colour in the Bible that 
Elias even wore such a livery; it suits rather with Joseph than with 
him. 

The Rule of Life given is said to have been contained in sixteen 
articles, the chief of which are these,—' The monks were to confine 
themselves to their cells except wheii at work, and to spend Hbm time 
in prayer; to possess no property as individuals, to fast much, to 
abstain altogether from flesh, to labour with their hands, and to observe 
perfect silence from vespers till the tieroe of next day.* For a few 
years longer the community was content to live under the protection of 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem ; but there were desires presently expressed 
for a recognition by the Pope of Rome. About a.d. 1224 the rule 
and dress of the Carmelites were submitted for approval to Ho- 
norius III., who revised the rule, and ordered that, as the coats were 
too gaudy, only white was to be worn, the colour which nature doth 
dye ; simple, and therefore fittest for religion, for use by < the members 
of the family of the Blessed Virgin, the inmates of the cell of Bt Hary 
of Mount Garmel.* 

But almost as soon as the Order was acknowledged and confirmed 
by the Pope a great event happened to the members. The home 
which appeared so sacred from its connexion with the name of Elijah 
was in a great measure broken up. Frederic XL had concluded a 
peace with the Saracens in a.d. 1229, and this circumstance was a 
sufficient warning (without any special message from the Virgin, which 
wars reported) to the Carmelites to seek a refuge in other lands. On 
the breaking up of the Monastery at Carmel one company went to Qypras, 
another to Sicily, others to France, Spain, and Germany. 

It was not long before some members of the fraternity were brought 
into England, which early arrival is thus noted by Fuller : * Now, 
though Palestine was their mother, England was their best nurse. 
Ralph Fresburg, about the year a.d. 1240, first brought them hither ; 
and they were first seated at Newenden in Kent.* About the year 
1245 a company of Carmelites, or White Friars, as they were called from 
the colour of their habit, settled in London, a little to the west of Black- 
friars, in a spot which goes even to this time by the name of White- 
friars. Another liberal patron of these Mendicants in England was 
Sir John de Vesci, of aPtntoicfe Castle in |ftort!)umberlanTr. * A great 
baron in those days,' says Dugdale, page 117, who, returning from the 
9tol\} fLantJ, brought into ftnjlantJ this Order of Friars, and built 
for them a Monastery at %olme, in iporti^umberlantr, then a desert 
place, and not unlike to jfHount CarmeU, before mentioned.* 

The Carmelites somehow gained more favour in England than in 
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any other country, and enlisted the sympathy of wealthy and noble 
benefactors to a very notable extent, inasmuch as more than forty 
houses were erected in various parts of the country. One of the 
most considerable of these Mo&asteries was at Coventry, erected for 
them A.D. 1342, 16th Edw, III,, by Sir John Poultney, four times 
Lord Mayor of London. The countenance and patronage of such able 
prelates as the celebrated Orosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, may have 
been one reason of the popularity of the Carmelites, and it may be that 
another is that given by Chaucer, when he says,— 
' Full swefitly heard he confession, 
And pleasant was his absolution: 
He was an easy man to g^ve peninoe 
To those he knew to have good pittance.' 
The Carmelites prospered, though opposed most strongly by Wyc- 
liffe, and increased in wealth and influence in spite of die envy and 
jealousies of the parochial clergy, the monks, and the friars of other 
orders. Bat the very success which came to them helped on their 
decay and ruin. 

' Virtue flies from the heart of a mercenary man/ 
Their professions did not save them in the day of trouble; for 
though they were silvery tongued, skilled in music, courteous, and 
free, they could not escape the blow which came upon them in Eng- 
land — which fell upon them in this wise: *And here they flourished 
in great pomp, till at last King Heniy VIII., as they came out of 
the wilderness, so turned their houses into a wilderness; not only 
breaking the necks of all abbeys in England, but also scattering abroad 
their very bones past possibility of recounting them.' 

In otiier European countries the Carmelites have flourished on. 
Their assurance that 

' Instead of weeping and pray^res 
Men must give silver to the poor8 freres,' 

has been ekewhere successful ; so much so that at one time they are sup- 
posed to have had as many as 7500 monasteries with 180,000 members. 
But divisions came amongsi the members, and so sharp, that at length 
two separate bodies were formed of the Order ; the one, which was the 
more strict, being known as * Barefooted,* or * Observants,* the other, 
which was in favour of relaxation, passing under the title of ' Shod 
Carmelites,' or *• Conventuals.' In Spain a reformation was made in 
the Order about a.d. 1582 by St Theresa. In Italy the community 
has gone on until lately, when the census of the Carmelites, prior to 
the dissolution of their houses, was given as one hundred houses and 
eight hundred and ninety-two members. 

XL The AugustinSy cr Eremites. • 

Notwithstanding the existence of the three * Mendicant Orders'— 
'the Dominican, or Jacobin,' 'the Franciscan, or Menours,' Uhe 
Carmelite, or Carmes'— there were several knots of men who were 
unattached, and these, each with its discipline and peculiar rule, caused 
a great amount of perplexity and ill-feeling. Many of these small 
societies lived as hermits, and were known only by their abstemious 
habits and retiring lives. In order to collect into a recognised com- 
munity all these waifs and strays, and thus * reduce the unbridled 
throng of the Mendicants,' Pope Alexander IV., a.d. 1256, founded a 
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A CARUELITE. 
(fBOM DUCDALE'S * WABWICKSHUIE.') 

fourth Order, under a superior whose name was Lanfranc, with the 
title of * Augustinian Hermits,* or * Austin Friars.' This new Order 
was to observe as their Rule of Life certain regulations, said to haye 
been prescribed by St. Augustine. 

As in every other case, so also in this, it happened that hardly 
had the Order been founded than some members of it found their 
way into England. Poverty, humility, and charity, were required of 
these Augustinian Hermits, and for their dress they were assigned a 
* white garment close girt to them, and when they went out of the 
cloister a black cloak over all, with a broad leathern girdle buckled in 
front, their heads shorn as the Dominicans.' These Hermits of St. 
Augustine obtained settlements in various counties of England, and 
amongst the earliest at Atherston in Warwickshire, where they lived 
under the hospitable care of Ealph, Lord Basset of Drayton. 
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AN AUGU8TINIAN. 
(fBOM DUGDALE's ' WABWICK8HIBE.') 

About the year 1354 the Order erected at * Austin Fnars,' in 
London, one of their largest churches. Writing of this arrival in 
London, Fuller in his History^ vol. ii. page 176, says, — * They had, 
if not their first, their fairest habitation at St. Peter's the Poor, 
London; thence probably taking the denomination of poverty (other- 
wise at this day one of the richest parishes in the city), because the 
said Augustinian Hermits went under the notion of Begging Friars.' 
^Itny of the members of this Order were learned and ssealous men, and 
were untiring in their preachings and public instructions. Though 
of the four Mendicant Orders the least considerable in influence and 
numbers, these Augustinians yet played a very conspicuous part in the 
religious world for three hundred years, and at one time reckoned as 
many as 30,000 members. 
.^ The common fate of all * Orders* befell the Augustins in the year 
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1538; and less sympathy, perhaps, was felt for them, as they had been 
disloyal and had preached seditious sermons. 

It remains to be observed, that besides the four great Monastic 
Orders and the four chief Mendicant Orders, there were numerous 
smaller ofifshoots, known in history by the names of the founders, or 
the houses from which they took their rise, but whose chronicles are 
too long to be traced out here in the space left at command. There 
were the * Servi,' the * Trinitarians,' the * Brigittines,' the * Premon- 
stratensians.' There was the celebrated house * Port-Royal-des-Champs,' 
and connected with each of these names a tempting and interesting 
history. It is not because they have been forgotten, but rather that 
their career was not commenced in what is strictly the Middle Ages 
period, that no account has been given of the Jesuits. Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the ' Company of Jesus,' was born a,d. 1491, 
died 1556. 

The stormy, and eventful period which has been rapidly sketched 
in these successive papers, is one which affords immense delight 
to those who love deeds of daring and renown ; and though but few 
anecdotes have been given of these various founders and assistants, 
yet the omission has been caused simply by want of room. As it is, 
after the utmost pains in attempting compression, the details may 
appear wearisome &nd tedious; but to have given less would have 
been to mar an outline as limited as possible in consistency with truth. 

Let it be hoped that Hospitallers, or Knights of St John — ^Uiat 
Knights Templars, and Teutonic Knights — that Benedictine, Augustin, 
Cistercian, Carthusian monks^that Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite, 
Augustin Friars — ^may not appear to have been mere idlers in the world. 
* Great deservers grow intolerable presumers,' runs the proverb. 
Perhaps the history of these Orders can be given as an illnstrioiis 
example of the truth of this saying ; if this be so, may we not also, 
in the downfall and dissolution of all these renowned Orders, see the 
fulfilment of another proverb, which says, — * Great Fortune brings 
with it great Misfortune ?' 



FRIAB FOEACHINa VRQ^i A MOVABLE PULPIT. 
(BOYAL MS., 14 XDW. III.) 
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are all ti^t Cijiltiren in ? 

THE darkness falls, the wind is high, Will they haye shelters then secure 

Dense black clouds fill the -western Where hearts are waiting, strong and 

sky; sure, 

The storm will soon begin. And love is true when tried ? 

The thunders roll, the lightnings flash, Or will they find a broken reed, 

I hear the greatroundrain-drops dash— When strength of heai-t they so much 

Are all the children in ? need. 

They're creeping softly to my side ; ^^ ^®^P ^®°^ ^^^^^ ^^ tid« ? 

Their forms within my arms I hide — God knows it all ; His will is best ; 

No other arms so sure. I'll shield them now and leaye the rest 

The storm may rage with fury wild, In His most righteous Hand. 

With trusting faith each little child Sometimes the souls He loves are riven 

With mother feels secure. By tempests wild, and thus are driven— 

But future days are drawing near; ^^"^' ^® ^«**«' ^^^ 

They'll go from this warm shelter here If Christ should call me Home before 

Out in the world's wild din. The children go, on that bright shore, 

The sleet will fall, the cold winds Afar from care and sin, 

blow; I know that I shall watch and wait 

I'll sit alone and long to know, Till He— the Keeper of the gate- 
Are all the children in ? Lets all the children in. 




5ri)C itt]^urc1)'35 Voict. 

|HE Yoice of a church is its Liturgy. It is there that a man 
must seek for the fulness of the doctrines 'necessary to 
salvation ;' not in ahstract propositions, or recondite articles. 
In her Book of Common Prayer the Church of England 
giyes out no ' uncertain sound ' of doctrine. Once catch 
the key-note, and it is not difificult to unwind her majestic harmonies. 

In the season of Adrent^ which is the commencement of the eccle- 
siastical year, she seeks to prepare us, by the contemplation of Christ's 
first coming in the flesh, for that second appearing ; when He shall 
come again, in glorious majesty, to judge both the ' quick and the 
dead.' 

Next, at Christmas, she dwells upon His mysterious Incarnation, for 
a right belief in that is ' necessary to everlasting salvation.' Thence 
she leads us, through a circle of saints, who cluster round the Sun of 
Righteousness, from Whom they derive light and life, to the Circum- 
cision. From the Circumcision to the Epiphany, or Manifestation of 
Christ to the Qentiles ; to the forty days of Lent, in which she dwells 
upon His Temptation in the wilderness; His Cross and Passion; from 
His Death upon the cross to His Resurrection on the third day ; from 
that glorious Easter-day, of which our Christian poet sings,— 
< Sundays by Thee iHore glorious break. 
An Eftstor-day in eveiy week ; 
And week-days following in their train^ 
The fulness of Thy blessing gain, 
Till ail, both resting and employ, 
Be one Lord's day of holy joy ; ' 

to that most important of all days, the Ascension of Christ into heaven, 
once more to sit at the right hfukl of the Father ' in glory and majesty 
co-eternal.' Through all her festivals she speaks of Hun, the Gk)d-man, 
Who took upon Him our fallen nature, that He might purify and restore 
it; that, < as in Adam all men died, even so in Him should all be made 
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alive.' After the Ascension of Christ into heaven, the Chorch com^ 
memorates the fulfilment of His gracions promise, that He ' would not 
leave us comfortless,' in the feast of Whitsuntide* Then she proceeds 
to teach the true doctrine of the Trinity in Unity on Trinity Sunday, 
and completes her course of doctrinal instruction. Thenceforward she 
dwells upon the practice which should flow from a full faith ; and thus 
the cycle of her holy teaching ever goes round. She does not dwell 
upon any one doctrine to the exclusion of another ; she does not raise 
one to a false pre-eminence above the rest ; she desires to teach ' the 
whole counsel of God,' and that * line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept ;* but each particular doctrine in its order and due course. As in 
the heavenly system the sun is the centre round which the stars and 
planets revolve ; so, in the Church's system upon earth, the Son of 
Righteousness is the centre, round Which her cycle of doctrine revolves 
in harmonious order. She does not rest in the Incarnation — Uiat is 
only her starting-point; she does not leave us weeping at the foot of 
the cross, where the Saviour of the :vorld lies in agonising death ; she 
leads us onward to the glorious Easter-day, when Christ rose victorious 
from the grave. In meditative silence she lives upon her £aster joys 
until the day of Christ's Ascension ; she feels that the doctrine involved 
in each of these does not stand alone, but in harmonious dependence. 

As the Nativity is to the Passion, so is the Resurrection of Christ to 
His Ascension. These are the four cardinal points of a Christian's 
faith. 

The more a Churchman studies his Prayer-book the more will he 
learn to prize it, as an aid to devotion, a storehouse of Christian truth, 
and a safeguard against < false doctrine, heresy, and schism.' C. G. B* 




• * can't i) jar l^fipomstg/ 

|0W do you do, John ? I was looking for you after I came 
out of church this morning, but you stayed to the Holy 
Communion.' 
' I wish we had met there, George.' 
' Well, I have often thought of it. But there are many 
people, much more serious than I am, who don't think themselves good 
enough to go. I don't want to appear better than I am, for I can't 
bear hypocrisy.' 

^ Then you do not say the Lord's Prayer ? ' 

< Of course I do. You needn't make me out quite a heathen, and I 
shouldn't think myself much better if I did not say Ihat every morning 
and evening. Why« as my poor father used to tell us, it's what we 
learn first and remember longest.' 
* Why should we, George ?' 

' Because our Saviour gave it to us, and commanded us to use it. 
But what has ihat to do with what I was saying ? ' 

' You said you couldn't bear hypocrisy. Then you must either go 
to the Holy Comnumon or leave off sctying the Lord's Prayer. Can you 
mean * Thy Will be done,' when you will not ' Do this/ our Saviour^a 
dying command, < in Bemembranoe of Him ? ' ^ M. £. 
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CoHrnciss in iPrager. 

BT W. WALSHi^M HOW, H.A., HECTOR OF WHITTHrOTOH. 

|0W many a poor struggling soul has cried in a sort of 
despair, / 1 cannot pray ! I shall nerer learn to pray. 
My heart is so cold, dull, dry, hard, nnloying, that the 
fountain of prayer seems quite frozen up, and I cannot 
thaw it ! ' No ; you are quite right. Yon cannot thaw it. 
But God can. ' Yes,' you answer ; ' I do not doubt that. I know 
very well He can give me the spirit of prayer; but will He? ' To that 
I can only answer, ' I cannot tell.' Well, is this state of things very 
disheartening ? Is it almost more than you can bear to go on trying 
so hard, and yet never succeeding ? Let us think about it. 

First of all, are you quite sure you have done what you can ? I 
do not mean made superhuman efforts, but done what you can. Yoa 
complain of emptiness in your time of prayer. But are you sure you 
have not taken an empty heart there to begin with, and so have found 
just what you might expect to find ? Some seem to think they may 
take nothing with them and find all. There is no preparation of the 
soul : no settling beforehand of subjects for prayer : no meditation on 
holy things: no attempt to realise the true nature, the blessedness, the 
awfulness of prayer. 

But possibly we have tried very earnestly. It has been from no 
indolence or lightness that we have failed. We can look back, per- 
haps, to times when prayer has been very blessed and beautiful. Child- 
ren often experience w'onderful happiness in prayer. But now, oh ! 
how different it is I We seem in a very desert when we would pray. 
It is all a barren, sandy waste— no water-springs in the dry ground. 
Nay, sometimes ii is worse. Our desert is not only barren emptiness, 
but there are hard, cniel rocks round about us. I>eadfal temptations 
come — cruel, bitter struggles — temptations to doubt Qod, to give up 
in despair, aye, even to hate devotion. We are horrified at our condi- 
tion. The only way to go on with our daily life is to forget our misery 
when we can. But directly we are on our knees, there it is again in all 
its dreadfulness. Such times come .with more or less of suffering and 
fear to very many. How shall we deal with them ? The answer is 
clear: — Bear them as a cross. This dryness is a heavy trial. But it 
is permitted by God for the training up of His children in the ways 
of holiness. Think of these things : — 

1. Our prayers mtist centre, not on self, but on God. When we look for 
sensations of ferronr and peace and joy in prayer, we are seekiDg self, not God. 

2. It is necessary that we should pray ; it is not neoessaiy that we shoald feel 
happy in praying. 

3. God knows our wish to pray more fervently. ' Lord, Thou knowest a]l mj 
desire : and my groaninK is not hid from Thee.' 

4. Our prayers are not heard fur their fervour, but for Christ's sake. 

5. It is God's lesson in humility. 

6. Efforts are always successes. It is a greater thing to tiy without succeeding 
than to succeed without trying. Suppose we were to experience such intense^ 
rapture in devotion as to exclaim, like St Francis dd Sales, * Withdraw Thyself 
from me, Lord, for I cannot bear the greatness of Thy sweetness/ are we sure 
there would be no peril of pride and self-satisfaction and relaxing of effort? 

7. Jesus Himself descended into the lowest depth of this sen^e of desolation 
when He cried, * My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?* 

Yes, it is a cross, sometimes a very heavy one. The only way is 
to bear it manfully — to go on praying as best we can ; not too 
18 
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aaziouslj measuring the warmth of onr prayer, looking, not on self, 
but on God; trying to fix the attention, not on our own act of 
praying, but on God's infinite love and mercy ; leaving all in childlike 
humility and resignation to God's will ; learning to say again and 
again, with a resoluteness which will not be overcome, * Nevertheless, 
though I am sometimes afi'aid, tbt put I my tbust in Theb.' 
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CENSORIOUS JUDGMENTS. 

BY WILLIAM KAY, D.D., HECTOR OF GREAT LEGH8, CHBLMSFORO. 

St. James, iv. 11, 12. — ^ Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He 
that speaketh evil of his brother^ and judgeth his brother, speaketh evil 
of the law, and judgeth the law. But if thou judge the law, thou 
art no more a doer of the law, but a judge. There is one Law^ 
giver, who is able to save and to destroy : who art thou that judgest 
another? 

|HE persons to whom Si. James wrote were Jewish converts. 
Some among them, it seems, were very zealous for Christi- 
anity, and yet were very imperfect Christians- They 
thought of itie Gospel chiefly as a system of intellectual 
truths, by embracing which they were to be set free from 
their bondage to the law. This was a grievous mistake, and led tbcm 
into very serious faults of character. They trusted in their faith ; 
boasted of their enlightenment ; gloried in their liberty ; indulged in 
hot controversies ; and passed rash, censorious judgments, on their 
brethren. 

In this Epistle St. James strikes at the root of their error. The 
< word of truth ' (i. 18), he tells them, is essentially practical. It is a 
heavenly seed planted in man's heart, by which his whole nature is to 
be renewed. It is a principle of life, not a system of speculative 
teaching. If a man receives it only in an intellectual way, he misses 
its true purpose ; however correct his doctrinal apprehensions of it may 
be. His faith is devoid of living energy ; performs no vital functions ; 
— * is dead.' 

Genuine faith in our Lord Jesus Christ is very different from this 
merely intellectual reception of truth. It maintains the soul of man 
in communion with * the Father of lights,* from whom wisdom and 
righteousness and * every good gift' descend. It enables the Christian 
to view the Law of God no longer as a burdensome rule, but as the ex- 
pression of God's holy and blessed will ; in obeying which is perfect 
freedom. 

Now we are not left in doubt as to what this will of God is in 
regard to our social conduct. Widely as the circumstances of men 
differ, there is one clear utterance of the law which applies to all alike : 
* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' That is * the Royal Law ' 
(ii. 8), sealed with the signet-stamp of the King's own life ; and there- 
fore to be regarded by iall as the fundamental law of His kingddm. 

See, then, what we are to think of the censorious judgments which 
are so frequently heard even among earnest Christians. 
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' Speak not evil one of another, brethren.* Think what the Royal 
Law binds yon to, — to loTe yonr brother as yourself. He may, after 
all, be innocent ; will yon not consider the pain you have felt at being 
viewed with suspicion when innocent ? Or, if he have been ' overtaken 
in a fault,* is there no moment in yonr life to which you can look back 
to learn how yon should deal with him ? What ? he, a child of God, 
and has sinned against his Father ! Is that not sad enough to awaken 
pity in you rather than anger ? * The word of truth * which he has 
received judges him even now, and will 'judge him at the last day ' 
(St. John, xii. 48). Is not that a solemnising thought ; a thought 
that should incline you to mourn over his fault in silence, and to pray 
, that he may be recovered from it ? 

Yes. That, or something like it, is what the ' Royal Law * demands 
of you in such a case. And is not this a far better way of acting towards 
your brother than ' speaking evil * of him ? 

Perhaps you will say, ' But how is it possible to avoid expressing 
our feelings 7 Both zeal for God*s honour, and righteous indignation 
against what we see wrong in oar brethren, compel us to give utterance 
to our opinions.* 

Is it BO ? Is the ' Royal Law * so defective, then, that it will not 
include your case ? Nay ; if you say that, you are not merely speaking 
evil of your brother, you are * speaking evil of the law, and judging the 
law.* You assert that your feelings are a better rule of duty than *the 
Law of the Kingdom.* You condenm the law as inadequate to its 
great design. Cases, you say, occur in which, unless you set the law 
aside, matters will certainly go wrong. To prevent harm, you must 
suspend the law. 

So, in your zeal for God and His cause, you charge Him with want 
of legislative wisdom! 

llien, ' Thou art no more a doer of the law, but a judge.* In 
speaking censoriously of your brother, you are limiting the pronsions 
of God*s own law, and making your thoughts to be the criterion by 
which the applicability of the law is to be decided. Consequently, you 
do not in any real sense receive it as a law. A Divine law is not a 
thing to be criticised, but to be obeyed. This *• Royal Law,* which to 
the regenerate heart is a ' law of liberty,* is felt by you to be an irksome 
restraint. You are no more ' a doer of the work ; ' no longer 'blessed in 
your doing' (i. 25). 

But observe ; the law remains, though men disobey it. The Law- 
giver is One * with Whom is no variableness.' He will administer His 
iaw ' without respect of persons.* For all alike there is ' one Lawgiver, 
Who is able to save and to destroy.' 

Need I say more ? Or is it not better that I should now leave the 
iext to exert its own force upon you ? 

Only let us offer up our prayers to God that He will, for His dear 
Son*s sake, pardon our past violations of His Royal Law, and also will 
^ uphold us with His free Spirit' (Ps. li. 12). Then shall we « run in the 
way of His commandments, because He has enlarged our heart' 
(Ps. cxix. 32). 
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DUBSLET-continiied. 

the report of the Committee appointed at the meeting held on Aug • 
29th. The report, which was read by the secretary, Mr. Herbert 
Dawes, showed that nine men wore enrolled to act as a Eire Brigade 
under Mr. Priestley as Captain. It was considered that a sum of 
about £50 would be required to put the Engine in proper working 
order, and to clothe the men in a suitable dress ; and that, in addi- 
tion to the above sum, about £15 would be wanted annually to 
maintain the Brigade in a state of efficiency. The Committee were 
requested to obtain donations and subscriptions for the purpose from 
this and the adjoining parishes. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Baptishs. 
Nov. 21 — Frances Emily, daughter of Alfred and Lydia Mercer. 
„ Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Edward and Eliza Webb. 
„ Florence, daughter of Henry and Harriet French. 
„ Frank, son of Aaron and Ann Morgan. 
30 Jane Florinda, daughter of Henry and Ellen Rebecca 
French, 

Bubials. 
Nov. 17— George Olpin, aged 72 years. 

21 — Benjamin Mercer, aged 67 years. 
22— Elizabeth Savage Tilley, aged 23 years. 
29 — George Phillips, aged 62 years. 
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A goodly number of rate-payers met at the Yestry on the 10th 
November to consider the Restoration of the Parish Church. The 
plans of Mr. Bodley, the well-known London Architect, were 
submitted to the meeting, and, in substance, the following reso- 
lutions proposed by Mr. W. H. Marling, and seconded by Colonel 
Collier, were carried without a dissentient Voice : — 

I. — To empower the Churchwardens to apply to the Consistory 
Court of Gloucester, for a faculty to carry out the works and changes 
indicated in the plans. These include an entirely new Chancel, 30 
feet long by 20 feet wide, extending 7 or 8 feet beyond the present 
structure— a new Vestry with Organ-chamber over it — the restora- 
tion of the Arches between the Nave and Chancel on the North Side 
and the South Aisle, which were taken down in 1775 — the removal 
of all the old unsightly Pews and Galleries, and the replacing them 
with a new system of Seals for the Nave and Stalb for the Chancel — 
new Roof for the Nave, Chancel, and South Aisle. In the Chancel 
the work will be of an early character, chiefly 12th Century, and 
the Nave will be of the 15th Century date, ,tbe time at which the 
Aisle was added to the Church. 
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II. — That this Parish in Yestry assembled, considering that '' all 
the Seats in a Parish Charch are by general law and of common 
right for the use in common of all the Parishioners who are to be eo 
provided with Seats as may most conveniently and orderly accom- 
modate all" (see Sir R. Phillimore's Ecclesiastical Law), hereby 
resolve that, for the future there shall be no interference on their 
part with such rights, whether on the part of faculty pews, if any, 
or of right called prescriptive and customary — and to this end they 
ttike the occasion offered by the restoration and enlargement of the 
Church as shown in the plans submitted to them, to declare the 
Seats of their Parish Church, when so restored and enlarged, for 
this and all future time free and undppropriated. 

III.^That the whole cost of the said work be defrayed by 
voluntary contributions. 

These were carried unanimously, as was also an extra resolution 
expressing on the part of the Yestry Meeting their sense of obli- 
gation towards those who gave up their rights to pews for the 
execution of the scheme submitted to the meeting. The very 
generous manner in which Mr. S. S. Marling, Mr. W. H. Marling, 
Colonel Collier, and Mr. Groves at once resigned their claims to 
pews admirably represented the friendly tone of the whole meeting, 
and will doubtless prove to have an excellent effect throughout the 
Parish. We believe Mr. S. S. Marling, with his son, Mr. W. H. 
Marling, has most liberally undertaken the whole cost of the work 
belonging to the Kave and Aisle, a general restoration of these parts 
of the fabric, and of the Tower and Porch, with arrangements for 
warming and securing the dryness of the Church, on condition that 
the Hector shall hold himself responsible for the whole of tho New 
Chancel, Chancel Arch, New Organ, Yestry, and Organ-chamber. 
The Hector, having accepted this arrangement, will have to appeal 
for assistance in his portion of the work to the Parishioners and 
other friends of the Church's work who live beyond the limits of the 
Parish. We hope to publish from time to time more of the details 
of the work, and also the names of the subscribers of that part 
undertaken by the Hector. It is expected that the work will be 
begun early next March. 

CHURCH REGISTER. 

Bi^FTISMS. 

Nov. 2 — William James, son of James and Anne Pegler, Green 

Court. 
1 1 — Julia, daughter of Leonard and Katharine Butcher, Pen 

Lane. 
12 — James, son of Arthur and Sabina HopkinSi The Borough. 

BUBIALS. 

Not. 8 — Charles Pool, aged 79 years. 

11 — Arthur James Painter, aged 2 years. 
15 — ^Ann Yick, aged 56 years. 
18— John Clutterbuck, aged 54 years. 
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STINCHCOMBE. 

On the drd of this month we are again called npon to offer up oar 
prayers for the spread of Christianity throughout the world. This 
day of Intercession for Missions will be observed by services as it 
was last year; the time of these servioes and furdiier particulars 
will be stated on the Sunday before. 

There will be Special Serrices during Advent on the 12th and 
19 th instant. 

In the Lessons from Scripture, the Collects and Hymns for the 
Season of Advent, we are taught to meditate upon the past and 
future coming of our Lord, that so we may be enabled the better to 
celebrate the Feast of Christmas. It is probable that this preparation 
for Christmas is as old an observance as Christmas itself, fiat of the 
exact length and character of the season of preparation in the 
Primitive Church little is known. The first time we meet with any 
fixed number of days for the observance of this season is in the fifth 
century, when we are told S. Perpetims, Bishop of Tours, ordered 
three days in each week, from the 11th of November, to be set 
apart for preparation for the feast of our Lord's Nativity ; and firom 
that time the custom prevailed for a long time in France. We have 
also, in the ninth century, authority for supposing Advent to have 
been observed as a time of penitence and preparation for the coming 
of our Lord. But as the season is brought before us, it begins not 
as it did with St. Martin's Bay, but nearer the feast of a greater 
Saint than the Apostle of Gaul, a fact commemorated in the 
following quaint lines : — 

" Saint Andrew the King, 

Three weeks and three days before Christmas comes in : 

Three days after or three days before, 

Advent Sunday knocks at the door." 

On the 11th of last month was held our Earrest Home. The 
sermon at the 4 o'clock service was preached by the Rev. T. "Waters, 
Vicar of Thornbury. The collection was for the National Society, 
and the amount forwarded to that Society was £8. Is. 5d. The 
supper for the labourers that folbwed was partaken of none the 
less heartily, because it had been deferred many weeks after the 
usual time. The coach-house at Sir George Provost's has now seen 
the last of these festive gatherings, for it is hoped, that before 
another Harvest Home, the new and commodious School-room wUl 
have been completed. 

There were no baptisms, marriages, or burials in November. 
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ULEY cumOWLPEN. 

It has been necessary this year to carry out some considerable 
repairs at the National School, both on the outside and inside of the 
buildings, and a sum exceeding £15 has been expended in this way. 
To meet this, collections were made in Church on Sunday, 23rd Nov., 
which amounted to £4. 13b. lid. This can hardly be considered 
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satiRfactory, but it must be remembered tbat many of tbe Inhabitants 
are Annusd Subscribers to a considerable amount. Those who are 
not, if they are rate-payers, should remember that if the School 
is not maintained by voluntary contributions it will fall upon the 
rates, which would shift the burden on to shoulders which at 
present bear a very small part of it. Perhaps a few donations will 
supplement one which has been already made in supplying the 
deficient sum. A special call must be met by special efforts. 

Thanks are greatly due to the Farmers of the Parish, who during 
the latter part of last month hauled, free of all expense, the Cod 
for the Poor. This was a very great gift for the poorer classes, for 
the amount of Coal distributed in XJley and Owlpen exceeded 40 
Tons in all. The new Coal Club seems therefore to have worked 
satisfactorily, and will be continued next year with some improve- 
ments in the rules, and very likely there may be a larger number of 
Subscribers. 

The Sunday School Clothing Club re-opens on the first Monday 
in December it should be remembered. Those who wish to join 
will find it better in every way to do so at once. The Uley Clothing 
Club, for which payments are made at Angeston, and the Owlpen 
Clothing Club have both begun again, and had better be joined 
without delay. 

The New Warming Apparatus in Uley Church seems to be acting 
satisfactorily. It is the same as that in Bursley Church, and though 
not beautiful, is an, improvement on the old Stove which nearly 
concealed the Font fix)m sight. If the pipes were painted the effect 
would be much better. Perhaps some one will be found willing to 
undertake this. To have the Church efficiently warmed will be a 
great comfort in the winter months. 

Mr. St. Aubyn, Architect of the Temple, has sent down plans 
for the restoration of Owlpen Church, which it is hoped wUl be 
carried out in the course of next year. 

The Choir both of TJley and Owlpen deserves much praise for their 
regularity at practice, which produces, as it is sure to do, great 
improvement in the singing. At Uley several new hymns have 
been lately added to those already in use. 

During Advent there will be Morning Prayer at Uley Church, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 1 1 o'clock, and at Owlpen Church, on 
.Thursdays at half-past 3 o'clock. 

CHURCH REOISTEB. 

Baptisms. 
Nov. 21 — Frank, son of Louis and Sarah Lusty. 

„ Jane, daughter of Edward and Susan Powell. 

BUBIALS. 

Nov. 12 — ^William Jackson, aged 4 months. 
22 — John Tilley, aged 60 years. 
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